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Right Honourable 
And Noble LORD, 


"HENRY 
Earl of Clarendon, 


Viſcount of Cornbury, 
And Baron of Hindon. 


My Lord, 


DO not preſume to offer you this, 
as if your Lordſhip wanted 


; = Books, either for ſerious Study 
or Diverſion; for few Libraries in this 
| or any other Kingdom, are ſo well 
A 2 furniſh'd 
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furniſh'd with the choice of all ſorts, 
as your Lordſhip's: Nor could I 
think a Tranſlation more uſeful to 
yout Lordſhip, than the Original, 
when the Knowledge of Languages is 
amongſt the meaneſt of your Lord- 
ſhip's Cxalifications. 

My Lord, My true deſign is to 
have an opportunity of expreſſing my 
moſt humble Acknowledgments due 
to your Lordſhip's Quality and Me- 
rits, which, as they are Conſpicuous 
in many things, ſo particularly in 
reference to Learning, which on all 
occaſions your Lordſhip was ready to 
encourage, as well in your private as 
publick Capacity. 

Chymiltry, 7ho' it be a moſt uſe- 
ful and wonderful Art, yet it has 
uot had the good luck hitherto of be- 
ing much in Vogue, or generally 
eſteemed ; and therefore it was ſome- 
what neceſſary to Dedicate This 
Ccurſe to one who knew how to va- 
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lue it, and whoſe Authority might 
bring it into requefi: And for This 
' none could be more properly apply'd 
to, than your Lordſhip, who was 
carefully Educated in all the other 
Liberal Sciences, and early acquain- 
ted with This ; which renders you 
moſt capable, both to windicate it 
from the prejudices of the Ignorant, 
and alſo to - it from the abuſes 
of Phantaftical Men. 

My Lord, I dare not undertake 
the juſt Praiſes, either of your Self 
or Family, becauſe I am afraid of 
offending your Vertue and Modeſty ; 
| and alſo, left I ſhould do you the 
ſame diſ-ſervice, which a rude and 
unskilful Painter would do to a 
Beauty, by offering to draw its 
' Pidure. 

My Lord, I do moſt heartilywiſh 
the Proſperity of your Family, and 
the encreaſe of your own Happineſs, 
both upon your own account, and to 
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encourage others: to imitate your 


Vertues. And I do moft humbly beg 
the Honour of your Lordſhip's ac- 


ceptance of this ſmall Offering from 
him, who is moſs ambitious to be 
efteem'd, | 


My LORD, bet? 
Your Lordſhip's 


moſt Humble, moſt Obedieat, 
and 


moſt Reſpectful Seryant, 


Fames Kelll. 
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PREFACE: 


"7 HE Two former Editions- of Monſieur 
Lemery's Cotrſe of Chymiſtry _—_ Sold 
ſo very well, the Bookſe/er was ſufficient- 

ly encouraged to venture upon a Third, tho' 
nothing more had been to' be added. But now 
he hasall the reaſon in the World to expett his 


- Profit and Gains by This, ſeeing it comes with 


ſo many more additional Operations and Remarks. 

Tho' this be but the Third Edition in Engliſh, 
yet it has been Eight Times Printed in the Ori- 
ginal z which as it proves the great Eſteem and 
Reputation of This Book, fo there needs no 
more to recommend this Tranſlation to the ſtu- 
dious in Chymiſtry, who do not underſtand 
French for this is ſufficient to convince them of 
its uſefulneſs, and may very reaſonably raiſe their 
expettations of -getting from it all the inſtruCti- 
- that are neceflary to render them Maſters of 
thy Art. 


Monhieur Zemery, as he is a moſt famous Chy- 


- miſt both for Speculation and Practice, ſo he is 


one of thoſe to whom the Art of Chymiſtry is 
much indebted, having delivered it from the ill 
Characters and Prejudices which for a long time 
it lay under by the extravagant vanity of thoſe 
who profeſſed it, who thought it a debaſing of 
their Art and Charatter, either to ſpeak intel- 
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ligibly, or not to attempt things above the power 
of Nature, and the order which Divine Provi- 
dence has eſtabliſhed in the World. Their Lan- 
guage was more myſtical than the Egyptian Hie- 
roglyphicks, and it required a Man's whole time 
almot to learn the very Yocabula Artis: and the 
moſt they aimed at was the Philoſopher's Stone, and 
ſuch like Chimera's 3 in ſearch of which, They 
generally ſpent both their Sence and Fortune. 
But in this Treatiſe there is no amuſement of 
bombaſt Words, or hard nonſenſical 'Terms : nor 
is there any extravagant Propoſal to delude the 
ſimple out of their Wit and Money. The whole 
Art is laid plainly open, and is employed only 
in Operations that are uſeful z and tho the find- 
ing out of the Philoſopher's Stone be not under- 
taken here, yet the excellency of Chymiſtry, is 
ſo much ſet forth, as that this Art may very 
deſervedly be called Lapis Philoſophicus, becauſe 
it ſheweth how to profit by every thing, and 
reacheth the method of extrafting the Powers, 
Vertues and Properties of all Subſtances, and to 
make every thing ſerve to other Ends and Uſes 
than what 15 common. 

A great part of This Tranſlation was cartied on 
by another : But his aftairs not permitting him to 
So thorough with it, he impoſed this Task upon 
me, that the Bookſeller might not be diſappoin- 
cd. Idid not ſtudy a too cloſe verbal Tranſlation, 
2or did I change that which Dr. Harrs had done 
Hefore, except when there was occaſion to alter it: 
And this I can anſwer for, That all the Opera- 
tions, and the manner of performing them are ex- 
altly ſet down, and that the ſence of the Author, 
inother things, is clearly and fully declared. 

- The 
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The method of this BOOK is very Natural, 
but if any intend either to learn or teach the 
Art toothers, they muſt follow another Ordet ; 
and therefore I do not think that it will be un- 
acceptable, if I ſet down here Monſieur Lemery's 
own method of teaching, which I my elf have 
been Witneſs to. 

Commonly he runs through his Conrſe of Chy- 
mical Operations in ſeven or eight Weeks time, 
and allows three or four Days each Week for his 
Lettures and Operations. In that Courſe which 
I was preſent at, he obſerved this Order. 


Firſt Day. | 
He explained the Principles of Chymiſtry, ſhewed 
his Furnaces, Veſſels and Inſtruments, and 
gave their Names and Uſes. 
Decond Dap. 
I. The Diſtillation of Wine into Brangy. 
2. Diſtillation of the Spirit of Wine twa 
ſeveral ways. 
3. Diſtillation'of Vinegar. 
4. Purification of Saltpeter- 
5. Purification of Vitrial. 
6. Calcination of Vitriol. 
Thiry Day. 
4 Gilla Vitrioli. 
+ A mixture for Aqua fortis. 
9. A mixture for the Spirit of Nitre; 
Io, Preparation for the diſtillation of Tartar: 
Fourth Day. 
IT. Diſtillation of Aqua fortis; 
I2. Diſtillation of the Spirit of Nitte. 
I3« Cryſtal Mineral. 
I4 dal Polychreſtum, : 
a 735. Diſtiiia= 
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15. Diſtillation of Tartar. 
Fifth Day. 
16, Spirit and Oil of Tartar. . 
17. Rettification of the Spirit of Tartar. 
18, Calcination of Tartar. 
| _ Sirth Day, 
19. Fixation of Salt-peter by Charcoal. 
20. Salt of Tartar and its purification. 
21. A mixture for the Spirit of Sal Armo- 
niack. | 
22. Laps Infernals, or the Cauſtick Stone be- 
gun. 
Seventh Day, 
23. Nitre fixt and purified. 

24. Diſtillation of the Spirit of Sal Armoniack. 
25. Laps Tifernals, or the Cauſtick Stone 
ended. | 
26. Oleum Tartari per deliquium. 

27. Pulvis Fulminans. 
Eighth Day. 
23. A mixture for Aqua Regia. 
29. Llartarum Vitriolatum begun. 
Ninth Day. 
30. Tartarum V itriolatum ended. 
31. Tartar Soluble. 
32, Sal febrifugum Silvii. 
33. Diſtillation of Turpentine, 
34. Diffolution of Gold. 
35. Styptick water. 
36. Lapis Medicamentoſus begun, 
LTenth Day. 
- 37. Spirit and Oil of Turpentine. 
38. Lapis Medicamentoſus ended. 
39. Diſtllation of Silver. 


Eleventh 
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Eleventh Day; 
40. Diflolution of Biſmuth. 
41. Diſſolution of Lead. 
42. Diffolution of Copper. 
43. A mixture for theSaffron of Mars aperitive: 
Twelfth Day. | 
44. Precipitation of the Magiſtery of Biſmuth. 
45. Magiſtery of Saturn. 
46. Sal Saturni begun. 
47. TinCture of Copper. 
Thirteenth Way; 
48. Sal Saturni ended: 
49. Cryſtal of Venus. 
50. Calcination of the aperitive Saffron of 
Mars. 
51. Mars aſtringent begun. 
52. Sal Martis begun. 
Fourteenth Day, IS 
53. Preparation for the diſtillation of Sal Sa- 
turni, 
54. Sal Martis ended. 
55. Mars aſtringens ended: 
56, Safiron of Mars ended. 
57. Lincture of Mars begun. 
58. Revivification of Cinnabar into Mercury: 
| Fifteenth Day. 
59. Diſtillation of Sal Saturni. 
60. Tincture of Mars continued. 
61. Revivification of Mercury. 
62, Diflolution of Mercury for mating the 
Sublimate Corroſive; 
Dirteenth Day, 
63. Spirit of Saturn and irs Rectification. 
64. Reviviſication of Lead, 
65. Tintiure of Mars ended, 
2 2 66. Jartor 
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66. Tartar Martial foluble begun. 
Seventeenth Day. 
67. Spirit of Saturn reCtified. 
68. Oil of Saturn. 
69. Tartar Martial ended. 
70. Decrepitation of Salt. 
71. A mixture for Sublimate Corroſjve. 
Etahtcenth Day. 
72, Subl:mate Corrofive continued. 
73. White Precipitate of Mercury. 
74. Red Precipitate begun. 
75. A mixture for the Regulus of Antimony. 
Nincteenth Day. 
76. Sublimate Corrofive ended. 
77. Another Precipitate of Mercury. 
78. Red Precipitate of Mercury ended. 
EL wentieth Dap. 
79. Mercurius dulcis. | 
80. Regulus of Antimony contumed. 
61, Calcination of Antimony for making the 
Glaſs. 
| @zorenty krit Dap. 
82. Regulus of Antimony ended. 
63. Glaſs of Antimony. 
84. The firſt ſublimation of Mercurius dulcis. 
EZ wo and Z wentieth Zap, 
85. The ſecond ſublimation of Mercurius 
aulcis. 
86. Precipitation of the Golden Sulphur of 
Antimony. 
7. Mixture for the Butter of Antimony. 
88. the Liver of Antimony begun. 
| Zyenty third Day, 
&9. The third ſublimation of Mercurius dulcis, 
99. Panacea Mercurialis begun, 
” Ol, Golden 
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I12. 
I13, 


I14. 
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II7. 


318, 


Golden Sulphur of Antimony continued. 
Diſtillation of the Butter of Antimony. 
Cinnabar of Antimony. 
The Liver of Antimony ended. 

Zwenty fourth Day. 
The firſt ſublimation of the Panacea. 
Butter of Antimony ended. 
Cinnabar ended. 
Precipitation of the powder Algiroth. 
Bezoar Mineral begun. 

Twenty fifth Day. 
The ſecond ſublimation of the Paanacea, 
Powder of Algaroth ended. 
Bezoar Mineral] ended. 
Tartar Emetick begun. 
Vinum Emeticum. 

Twenty lixth Day, 
The third ſublimation of the Panacea. 
Antimony diaphoretick begun. 
Flowers of Antimony begun. 
Salt of Mars ended. 

Twenty ſeventh Day, 
The fourth ſublimation of Panacea. 
Tartar Emetick continued. 
Antimony diaphoretick and the Floryers 

ended. | 

Golden Sulphur of Antimony ended. 

T wenty ejghth Day. 
The fifth ſublimation of the Panacea. 
Tartar Emetick ended. : 
Sal Polychreſtum ſtibiale. 
Lotio Antimonii diaphoretici. 
The Flowers of Sulphur. 

Tirenty ninth Day, 
The feth ſubiimation of the Panaceg. 

4 Z I19. The 
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119. 


The Balm of Sulphur begun. 


120. Lac Sulphuris begun. 


I2T, 


I22. 
I 23. 
124. 
125. 


126. 


127. 


I'2 Y, 


I 34+ 


Spirit of Sulphur begun, 
Whirtiech Day. 
The ſeventh ſublimation of the Panacea, 
Lac Sulphuris ended. 
Balm of Sulphur ended. 
Spirit of Sulphur ended, 
£ne and thirticth Day. 
The eight ſublimation of Panacea. 
The Qil cf Cloves per deſcenſum. 
Preparation for the fixt Salt of Carduus 
Benedictus. 


. Flowers of Benjamin. 


Z wo and thirtieth Day. 


. The ninth and laſt ſublimation of the Pa- 


NAacea. 


. The fixt Salt of Carduus BenediCtus ended. 
. the diſtillation of Roſes. 
. Preparation for the diſtillation of Vipers. 


Thee and thirtieth Day. 
The volatile Salt of Vipers. 


I 35. Preparation for the diſtillation of Wax. 


: 136. 
137- 


Folr and thirtiexb Day, 
The'Oll and Spirit of Vipers. 
Rectification of the Butter of Wax. 


Which was the laſt Qperation he performed. 


7 will trouble the Reader no further, but only 
defrre him to excuſe the Errata's of the Printer, 
_ &ud fjuch little fmall flips as he may eaſily refifie 


himjelf. 
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Of Chymiſtry in general. 


—x5— HE Werd Chymiſtry is derived from p;,nove, 
the Greek word yuute, a Juyce; Or of Chymi- 
from x4, tornelt ; becauſe it teaches ſity. . 
us to ſeparate the purer ſubſtances of 

mixt Bodies, which are ſometimes called Fuires 3 

and becauſe it ſheivs us how to melt things that 

are of the moſt ſolid nature. Sore draw it from 

the Hebrew Word Chema, which ſignifies a hor 

Conſtellation; But this derivation is ſtrained too 

far. The Chymiſts have added the Arabian. par- 

ticle Al, tothe word Chymy, intending to give 

it a ſublime ſignification, as particularly when 

the Tranſmutation of Metals is underſtood by it, 

though otherwiſe Alchymy Gignifies no more than 

Chymiſtry. It is called the Spagirick Art, from 

ongr, and dy 6ger, to ſeparate, and ty gather to- - 

gether, becauſe it teaches how to ſeparate the 

uſefyl parts of a Body from the unuſeful, and 

how to joytt them OO again: *Tis called 

the Hermetick Art; _ Hermes; one of _ 

T 
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-— =... Hirſt Inventors of it. Laſtly, it has been called 
Pyrotechnia, from aug and 762, ſignifying the 
Art of Fire; for in efteCt it is by Fire that we 
bring all Chymical Operations to paſs. . Other 
names have been given to this Art, but becauſe 
the knowledge of them is to no great purpoſe, 
we will be contented with having related fome 
of the chief. 
The Def- Chymiftry is an Art that teaches how to ſepa- 
nition of Tate the difterent ſubſtances which are found in 
Chymiftry. mixt Bodies: I mean by a mixt Body thoſe things 
that naturally grow and increaſe, ſuch as Mine- 
rals, Vegetables, and Animals. Under the name 
7he Objeas of Minerals, 1 comprehend the Seven ' Metals, 
ef Clymi=» Minerals, Stones, and Earths; under Fege- 
age tables, 1 underſtand Plants, Gumms, Roſins, 
Fruits, . the ſeveral ſorts of Fungns, Seeds, Juyces, 
Flowers, Mofles, and whetſoever elſe comes from 
them. And under Animals, I contain both the 
Animals themſelves, and whatſoever belongs to 
them, as their parts and excrements. But be- 
fore I begin to ſpeak particularly of all theſe 
things, I believe it will he convenient to fay 
ſomething of the Principles of Chymiſtry, and 
give a general 1dea of Furnaces, Lutes, the de- 
grees of Fire, and Terms that may occaſion any 
obſcurity.: 


Of the Privciples of Chymiſtry. 


te Suiuor TE E Firſt Principle that can be admitted for 
fel Stirit, the: compolition of Mixts, is. an Unrverſal 
Spirit, which being diffuſed through all. the 
World, produces ditterent things according to 
| | the 
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the diferent Matrixes, or Pores of the Earth in 
which it ſettles. But becauſe rhis Princeple 1s 
a little Ataphyſical, and falls not under our 
ſenſes, it will be fit to eſtabliſh fome ſenſible 
ones; wherefore I ſhall relate thoſe that are 
commontly held. 


Whereas the Chymilts in making the Azaly/zs Common 
of mixt Bodies have met with five forts of Sub- Principles. 


ſtances, they therefore concluded that there were 
five Principles of Natural Things, Water, Spirit, 
Oil, Salt, and Earth, Of theſe five, three of 
them are Active, the Spzrit, . 0:1, and Salt ;, and 
two Paſſive, Water and Earth, They . called 
them Active, becauſe, by reaſon of their great 
motion they do cauſe all manner of Action; and 
the other Paſſives, becauſe being in repoſe them- 
ſelves, they enly ſerve to ſtop and hinder the 
quick motion of the acttives. 


The Sprit which is called 2ercury is the firſt Mercury, or 
of the active Principles, that appears tous, when Spirit of 
we make the Anatomy of a mixt Body. *Tis a 9x: Bodies 


ſubtile, piercing, light ſubſtance, that is more in 
motion than any of the others. It is this, which 
cauſes all Bodies to grow in more or leſs time, 
according as it abounds in them more or leſs. But 
it happens that the Bodies wherein it abounds are 
more liable to corruption, by reaſon of its too 
great motion, and this is obſerv'd in Animals and 
Vegetables. On the contrary the greateſt part of 
Minerals, as containing but a very ſmall quantity 
of it, do ſeem to be incorruptible. It cannot be 
drawn pure, no more than the others I am going 
to ſpeak of, But either it is involv'd in a little 
O11, that it carries along with it, and then may be 
calld a Volatile Spirit, ſuch as the Spirit of _ 
Þ 2 ®, 
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of Roſes, of Roſemary, of Juniper; or cle 1s 
detained by ſome Salts, which check its Volati- 
lity, and then may be called a f.xt Spirit, as the 

Acid Spirits of Vitriol, Alum, Salt, &c. 

* Theo! which iscalled Sulphur by reaſon of its 
inflammability, is a ſweet, ſubtile, unctuous ſub- 
ſtance that riſes after the $p7r:7, This 18 ſaid to 
cauſe the diverſity of Colours and Smells, accord- 
Ing to its diſpoſition in Bodies: This gives them 
their Beauty, and Deformity, uniting together the 
other /rinciples : This alſo ſweetens the acrimony 
of Salts, and by ſhutting up the Pores of a mixt, 
hinders it from corrupting, either through too 
much moiſture or cold. W herefore many Trees 
and Plants that have a great deal of Oz/, are wont 
to laſt green much longer than others, and can 
reſiſt the exttemity of il] weathers. It is always 
drawn impure. For cither it is mixt with Spirits, 
as the Or/s of Roſemary, of Lavender, which 
ſwim above the water; or elſe it is fill'd with 
Salts, 'that it draws along with 1t in the diſtilla- 
tion, as the Oz] of Box, Gaaiacum, Cloves, which 
do precipitate to the bottom of the water by 
reaſon of their weight. 

Salt is the laſt of rhe Attive Principles, which 
remains diſguiſed in the Earth, after the other 
Principles are extracted. It 1s a fixt, incombuſt- 
ible ſubſtance, that gives Bodics their conſiſtence, 
and preſerves them from corruption. This cauſes 
the diverſity of taſts, according as It 1s diverſly 
mixed. 

here are three differnt Salts, as the Fixt, 
Volatile, 4nd Eſſential. The Fixt Salt is that 
which remains after Calcination: which is drawn 
thi!s, The Calcin'd matter js ſet to boil in much 

Water 
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Water for diflolving the Salr, then the diflolu- 
tion is filtrated : and when all the moiſture is 
evaporated, the Salt is found dry at the bottom 
of the Veſſel, The Szlt of Plants, drawn after 
this manner, is called L!1xiviow Salr :; The Vo- 
[atile is that which eaſily riſeth, as the Salt of 
Animals: And Eſſential Salt is that which is ob- 
tained from the Juyce of Plants by Cryſtallization, 
This laſt is betwixt the F:xr and Yolatile. 

Water, which is called Phlegm, is the firſt of Phlegm, 
the Paſſive Principles : it comes in diſtillation be- 
fore the Spirits when they are fixt,: or after them 
when they are volatz/e. It is never drawn pure, 
but always receives ſome impreflion from the 
Active Principles. And this cauſes it to have a 
more (eterhſive virtue in it than common water. 

It ſerves to ſeparate the Active Principles, and 
to bridle their motion. 

The Earth, which 1s called Caput Mortunm, or Gapur More 
Terra Damnata, 1s the laſt of the Paſſive Prin- rum. 
ciples, and can no more be ſeparated pure than the 
relt, but will {till retain ſome Spirits in itz and 
if after you have depriv'd it of them as much as 
you are able, you leave it a good while expoſed 
to the Air, it will recover new Spirits again, 


Remarks upon the Principles. 


The word Principle in Chymiſtry muſt not be rhe. Prix. 
underſtood in too nice a ſenſe : for the ſubſtances cip!es of 
which are ſo called, are only Principles in reſpeſt ©9977, 
of us, and as we can advance no farther in the di- 7*."%7 
viſion of Bodies 3 but we well know that they gay © © 
be ſtill divided into abundance of other parts, 
wich may more juſtly claim, in propriety of 
| B 3 lpeech, 
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ſpeech, the name of Principles : whereiore {uci 
ſubſtances are to be underſtood by Chymical Prin- 
ciples, as are ſeparated and divided, 1o far as we 
are capable of doing it by our weak 1mpertect 
powers. And becauſe Chy:mfry is an Art that de- 
monſtrates what it does, it receives for fundgamen- 
tal only ſuch things as are palpable and demon- 
trable, It is in troth a great advantage to us, 
that we have Principles to iciilible as they are, and 
whereof we can have ſo reaſonable an aſſurance. 
The fond conceits of other Philoſophers, concern- 
ing Natur] Principles, ao only puii up the mind 
with grand 1dea's, but they prove or demonſtrate 
nothing. And this is the reaſon that going to 
diſcover their / rinciples, we find ſome of them 
do frame one Syſteme, end others another. But 
it we would come 2s near as may be to the true 
] rinciples of Nature, we cannot take a more cer- 
tain courſe than that of Chymiſtry, which will 
ſerve us as a Ladder to them ; and this diviſion of 
{ubſtances, though it may ſeem a little groſs, will 
give usa very great /aea of Nature, and the Fi- 
gure of the firſt ſmall Particles which nave eatred 
into the compoſition of mixt Bodies. 
ate - Some modern Philoſophers wouid perfivade us, 
Fire be 1he £OAt 1t 18 altogether uncertain, wether the ſub- 
only cauſe ſtances which are ſeparated from Bodies, and are 
of the Prin- called Chymical Principles, do etiectually exiſt and 
-r9tes of art naturally reſiding in the Body before : theſe do 
Ch, if. tell us that the Fire by rarifying the matter in time 
of diſtillation is capable of beſtowing upon it,ſuch 
an, alteration as is quite different from . what it 
had before, and ſo of forming the Salt, 0:/, and 
er things which are drawn. from. it, 
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This objection does at firſt ſeem to have much 
weight and reaſon in it, becauſe it 1s certarn ( as 
hereafter ſhall be ſhewn ) that the Fire does give a 
very confiderable imprefhon to the preparations, 
and thar very often it does put ſucha new face up- 
on things, that they are very hardly to be known 
when compar'd with what they were before. But 
It is eaſfie to ſhew, that though the Fre does ſo di- 
verſifie and alter {ubſtances, yet it does not make 
thoſe Principles; for we ſee them and ſmell them 
in many bodies, before ever we bring them to un- 
dergo the Fire. For example, it cannot be denied, 
but that there was exiſtent Oz] in Olzves, 1n Al- 
monds, in Nuts, and in many other Fruits and 
Seeds, becauſe it is drawn, only by beating and 
prefling them. Turpertive, which is a thickned 


— 


Oil, and many other fat, or unctuous 11quors, are 


drawn by meer inciſion into the trunk, or root of 
trees 3 and what elſe, I pray, is the fat of Animals 
but an 011, or Sulphur coagulated ? Nor can it be 
denied, but that there is a Salt attually in mixr 
Bodies, ſince that by bruiting a Plant, and making 
expreſſion to draw out irs juice, and then leaving 
the juice to ſettle in ſome cool place for a few 
daies, a Salt will be found fixt about the veſſel in 

torm of little Cryſtals. | ; 
I know that ſome doubting Scepticks(who make 
it their bulinefs to doubr of every thing) wilt (till 
ſay, that by beating the Almonds,and then preſſing 
them, and by making inciſion into” Trees, the 
parts which compoſe the Plant are agitated and' 
put in motion after ſucha manner as they are by 
Fire, and that this agitation of parts 1s capable of 
ranging them ſo, as to make the 027 and Salt. 
But ſuch reaſonings as theſe do deſtroy — 
B 4 yl 
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by too much niceneſs, and there is no ſober under- 
ſtanding man but eaſily perceives the falſhood z for 
can a man well perceive that meer trituration or 


inciſion are able to make Salt, Oif, Earth ? It is 


abundantly more probable,nay,and it may be ſufh- 
ciently demonſtrated,that thoſe ſubſtances did exitt 
in the Bodies before, and that by Incil on and 
trituration the gate has only heen opened to let 
them come freely out. 
hehe © Qthers again do attack the Princ iples of Chy- 
mmxtBodies rmiſtry after another manner a little differing from 
rho, rogh this, Theſe do acknowledge that the foreſaid ſub- 
Principles ſtancesare naturally in the Mixts,mucn as we draw 
of Cly- them by Art ; but tiey aflert that we hav? no 
aiflry. proof that the Mixts are compounded of theſe ſame 
ſubſtances called Principles, and that they are not 
drawn from the juice of the Earth in ſuch a form : 
that Salt, Sulphur, &c. pay indeed have been 
formed in the natural Fermentations, and other 
elatorations, which happen in the Mit, during 
Its growth, and therefore they conciude that 
thoſe ſubſtances cannot properly be called 7 rin- 
ciples, becauſe we do not know ſufficiently whe- 
ther the Mixt was compoſed of them at firit. 

But ſince we are fatished that the Earths which 
ſerve for a Aarrix tomivt Bodics, are impregna- 
ted with Salt, Sulphur, and other ſubitances of the 
nature of thoſe which we do jind in the Bodigs, 
and jince we can perceive nothing elſe which can 
Contribute to their compoſition, it remains beyond 
all doubt that they are even compounded of them. 

[t mult þe granted that the Fermentations, or 
other Elaborations which come to paſs in mixt 
Bodies, have given the Prixciplesa certain order 
pf parts, | or ſome iſpolitions they had ay be- 

ore, 
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fore, but they do by no means form, or compoſe 
them. 

The five Principles are ealily found in Animals A! th: 
and YVezetables, but not ſocafily in Minerals. Nay Principle: 
there are ſome Ainerals,out of which you cannot 7" - | 

05% 
poſſibly draw ſo much astwo, nor make any ſepa- ag;erats 
ration at all ( as Gold and Silver ) whatſoever 
they talk, who ſearch with ſo much pains for the 
Salt, Sulphurs and Mercuries of theſe metals. I 
can believe, that all the Prznciples do indeed enter 
into the compoſition of theſe Bodies, but it does 
not follow that they muſt remain in their former 
condition, or can be drawn as they were before ; 
for it may be theſe ſubſtances which are';called 
Principles are fo ſtrictly involved one within-ano- 
ther, as to ſuffer no ſeparation any other way 
than by breaking their Figure. Now it is by rea- 
ſon of their Figure that they are called Salts, Sul- 
phurs and Spirits : For example, if you mix an 
Acid Spirit with the $a/t of Tartar or ſome other 
Alkali, the edges of the Acid will ſo infinuate into 
the pores of the Salt, that if by diſtillation you 
would ſeparate the Acid Spirit again from the.Sa/r, 
you'll never be able to effect it, the Acid will have 
loſt almoſt all its ſtrength, becauſe the edges of 
theſe Sprits are ſo far deſtroyed or changed, that 
they no longer preſerve their former Figure. 

Every body knows that glaſs is made of Salt,but Salt cannos 
becauſe the Fire hath wrought ſo great a change * 4awn 
upon its Texture; or Figure, it can do nothing at /'*” =: 
all that Salt is uſed to'do'z nay,and it is ina man- 
ner impoſhble to draw any true Salt from it by 
Chmiſry. 

. There are three ſorts of Liquors that are quali- 7þre kinds 
fied with the name of Spirit in Chymiſtry ; the of $pirize. 
2265: nay Sirit 
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Spirits of Animals, the Burning ſpirit of Vegeta- 
bles, and the Acid ſpirit. 
The firſt of them, as the ſpirit of Harts-horn, 
1s nothing but a Yolatile Salt diflolved by a little 
Phlegm, as I ſhall ſhew when I treat of Animals. 
The ſecond, as the Spirit of Wine, the Spirit of 
Juniper, and the Spirit of Roſemary, is an exalted 
Ott, as 1 ſhall ſhew, ſpeaking of Wines. And the 
laſt, as'the Spirit of Vinegar, Tartar, and Vitrio], 
1s an'Acid Effential Salt, diflolved and put in fuſi- 
on by the fire, as I ſhall prove, when I ſpeak of 
Vinegar, and the diſtillation of Tartar : this laſt 
is called'a Fluid falt. 
_ Theſe three ſorts of liquors comprehending all 
Pe that can any way be called Spirit, this may pa 
Chmitr for one Principle very well ; for ſeeing that the 
is a $tirit, Spirit which is drawn fromAnimals is nothing but 
a Salt diflolved by a little Phlegm ; that Spirit of 
Wine is only an Oil exalted, and that the Ac: 
=_ isa Salt become fluid, we can obſerve no- 
thing in theſe liquors but an 0z/, Salts of a diffe - 
rent nature, and Water, Wherefore it muſt he 
concluded, that the Spirit or Mercury which Chy- 
miſts have talk'd of is a'meer Chimera, that ſerves 
only to confound mens minds, and render Chy- 
miſtry unintelligible; for men might it they 
would, haveccalled theſe liquors by more proper 
names: thus what hindred them from calling the 
__ of Animals, by the name of a Yolatile [alt 
old ? the liquors which come from Os might 
have been called 'an exalted Oil; and the Acid 
ſpiritsa Fluid ſalt; and hereby we ſhould :not 
have been troubled about an imaginary Principle, 
and Chymiſtry would have-been better under- 
ſtood, | 
But 
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Burt it is impoſſible to.change a name that | has 
been ſo long fixt and appropriated to-theſe hiquors. 
All that I can do is to explicate, as I have done, 
what is meant by the word Spirit, ur order to 
avoid Equivocations. | 

Nothing but the 0z/, can properly be ſaid tobe 
Inflammable, and the Oz is ſo much the more fo, 


Volatile 
Saltrender- 
eth Oil m- 


as the Salts, with which it is cloſely united, have 4,nmable. 


been more or leſs ſpiritualized. For that which Þ 
call Spirit in the 011, is nothing but an Effential 
or Volatile Saltz this Salt is not of it ſelf Þflam- 
mable, but ſerves to Rarifie:and Exalt the parts of 
the O4l,to render them the-more ſuſceptible of Mo- 
tion, and conſequently of Flagration'; after. the 
ſame manner as when S2#-peter 1s put tomix with 
ſome Oily-fabſtance, this Oily matter fires muclx 
more eaſily than when it is alone ; though Sait-pe- 
ter of it ſelf is not at all flammable, as Þ ſhall 
prove hereafter. We haveexamples of the truttz 
of what I ſay in Spirit of -Wine, Oil of Turpentine, 
and all other Inflammable. Liquors; for they 
are only Ozls ſubtilized and refined by the 
Volatile Salts they contain, Both the. Wood 
and other parts of Vegetables have a great 
deal of Salt much like to Salt-peter ; this 
Salt being. ſtraitly united with their Olth 
makes -them the more apt to flame, than if 
they had been deprived. of-it. The Fat of Animals 
as well as their other parts, is full.of a; Volatile 
Acid. falt z Wax, Rofine; and all other matters 
that, are. inflammable, are/\impregnated with am 
Acid. Salt, Eſſential or Volatile. 


[ fay the $a/t which cauſes the flagrationof O'ls, Fixt Salt 


mult be either Yolat:le-or Eſſential: for if it" were 
afxt Salt, *twould have a contrary effeft, it 
- | g 


allways the 
nflammis- 


bliry of 6s 
I ility of oil, 
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would allay in ſome meaſure the quick motion of 


the parts of an Inflammable body ; and this we ſee 
happens- when Sea-ſalt is flung into the fire, it 
ſerves to put it out. Common Sulphur yields us 


another inſtance of the ſame kind : conſiſting of one 


Some Li- 
quors are 
called Oils 


improperly. 


Natural 
Salt, 


part Sulphureous or Oily, and another Saline or 
Acid fixt, which plainly appears in the opening of 
it, the Oily part fires, | would ſoon riſe like 
other Oils into a great white flame, but that the 
Acid part being a load to its attivity hinders it 
from riſing, and fo forces it to caſt but only a 
{mall blue flame 3 and a proof of what I aftirm 
may be had from mixing Salt-peter with Sulphur ; 
for the Volatile ſalt of Salt-peter does Volatilize 
the Salts of Sulphur, and cauſes a white flame to 
burn violently, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter in the 
Operation of Salt Polychreſt. 

Many things are called Oils very improperly, 
as the Oil of Tartar made per Del:quinum, the Oil 
of Vitriol, and the Oil of Antimony. The hirit 
is nothing elſe. but a Salt difſolved, the ſecond is 
the ſtrongeſt, and moſt cauſtick part of the ſpirit 
of Vitriol, and the laſt is a mixture of Acid Spirit, 
and Antimony. 

Asfor Salt, I am apt to think, that there is one 
chief, of which all the reſt are compounded, and 
do conceive it to be made of an Acid liquor ſliding 
through the veins of the Earth, which doth infen- 
tibly infinuate. and incorporate in the Pores of 
ſtones, which it does dilate and attenuate: after- 
wards by a long fermentation and-concoction of 
ſeveral years, a Salt comes to be formed, that is 


: called Foffile; and this Opinion is the morelikel 


 ſome' Alkali matter we always draw: a ſubſtance 


to be true,becauſe from the-mixrure of Acids wit 


very 
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very like unto Salt, Now ſtones are an Alkalr. 
I add, that the long fermentation, and concocti- 
on which is made in the ſtone, ſerves to digeſt, 
and perfettly unite the 4cid with the ſtony parts, 
for the making of Sar. 9 Het 

This Foffile ſalt, which is called Gemma, by rea- Origin « 
ſon of its tranſparency, is found in-many high Fa $4# 
Mountains of Exrope, ſuch as thoſe in Polaxd, | 
Catalonia, and Perſia, and in the 1ndzes ; it is al- 
together like that we uſe for nouriſhment, which 
is called Sea ſalt, infomuch that the Waters of 
the Sea may be ſaid to receive their. ſaltiſhneſs 
from nothing elſe but this Salt diffolyed in them. 
Is it not likely enough that the bottom of the 
Sea, or its ſhores, may be much like the ſurface of 
the Earch we inhabit,and that there may beMoun- 
tains, Rocks, different ſorts of earth, and conſe- 
quently inexhanſtible Mountains of Salt in a Milli- 
on of places at the bottom of the Sea, whence it 
receives its brackithnels ? 

And it may be there are Waters, which after 
taking Salt from ſeveral earths,do at laſt diſcharge 
themſelves into theSea through an infinite number 
of ſubterranean chanels, which do much contr1- 
bute likewiſe to making Sea-water ſalt. 

That which confirms:me jn this opinion is, be- 
cauſe there are Lakes in Iraly, Germany, Egypt,the 
Indies, and many other places, which are as Salt as 
the Sea, and can have no other cauſe but that their 
waters have hapned torun through Ares of Salt. 
There are alſo Fountains and Wells which yield zzexe the 
a Salt like to that which is called Sal Gemme, Salt of 
becauſe the waters of theſe, as they paſſed through Fountains 
places full of this Salt, did diflolve and carry a- 44 Fel. 
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An Objedti- 
on. 


Anſwer. 


Another 
ObjeFion. 


Anſwer, 


T donbt not but many will be apt to. object 
againſt my opinion, That the Sea being of ſo pro- 
digious boundleſs an extent, all the Sa/t I have 
ſpoken of, wonldnot be able to falt it as it is. 

For an anſwer to this objeCtion, I ſay, That the 
onely.difficulty of comprehending how the Saltrcſs 
of the Sea ſhould proceed from the Salt of the 
Farth, ariſes from this, That the many Mines 
of Salt are mot ſo viſible as the Waters of the 
Sea : But if it be conſidered, that the, Earth is 
filled jn many Thouſands of places with Sal, 
throngh' which the waters, that continually dif- 
charge themſelves into the Sea, do paſs, and con- 
ſequently carry offa great deal of the ſame Salt, it 
may be eafily underſtood how the Earth does con- 
tain-Salt ſufficient for falting the Sea, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt quantity wiich ſtill remains in it. 

Moreover, it would be very difficult ro ſhew 
how'thefaltnefs of the Sea can otherwiſe happen 
for, by all the ways that we ſee Salt js made, 
Water alone 'is not capable to produce it, tho' 
it be never ſo much-heated by the rays of the 
Sun': To''the produQion' of Salt there muſt be 
fome' proportion of Acids and Earth mixed toge- 
ther, which cannot he ſuppoſed to be done in the 
Sea, but which may very eaſily happen in many 
places of the Earth, therefore we ought to con- 
clude, That the $a/t of the Sea comes from the 
Earth. -'- | 
It-may be again objetted, That if the Sea did 
always receive New Salt, there would be a con- 
tinual -encreaſe of its faltneſs, which docs not ar 
all appear. - | | 

To thisT anſwer, "That as there is daily much 
Salt carried into the Sea, ſo there are great 

X ' quantities 


I. 
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and violent beating of the Waves one againſt 
another,which doth volatilize and exalt a part of 
their Salt, Which Salt, being diftuſed through 
the Air, and driven together with the Clouds by 
the Wind, falls back again upon the dry -Land, 
and is the cauſe of the: fertility of many places. 
By this means it alſo comes to paſs; "That the 
Salt receives new Matrixes where it tixeth, and 


quantities continually evaporated by the rapid 


The Natu- 


ral Circus 


formeth Mines of Sa! Gemme, whence again It 18 1;rjon of 


drawn off by the Waters, either into the Sea, or 
into Fountains, or into Lakes, fo that there is 
a continual circulation tn:the World. - 


Salt. 


Salt-peter differs from theſe Salts I ſpeak of, in Salt-peter. 


that it contains more ſpirit 3 ſo that when you 
take the pains to exalta part of it, what remains 
is like unto $2/ Gemme. . » REL 

It may be objected, That Salt-peter is found in 
places where no 4c:z4 Liquor can be thought to 
come ; but no body can doubt but that there'is an 
acid in the Air, which though a very: inſenfible 
Body, is able enough -to enter into Stores, and 
Earths, the truth whereof is ſeen every day in 
Earths that have loſt their Salt as muclvas could 
be drawn by Art, which. upon being expoſed ſome 
time to the open air get new additions of:Sa/t, and 
encreaſe their weight conſiderably, Now the li- 
quor that I ſpeak of, which runs in fome places 
of the Earth, receives its ac:d:ity from this acid 
Spirit of the Air, which condenſes in ſame places 
better than in others, by reaſon of the coolneſs, 
or ſome other diſpoſition it finds there. 


I conceive therefore that Salt-peter is form'd in Origin of 
Stones and Earths by the acid Spirit of the Air, $/i-reter. 


after the ſame manner as $a/ Gemme in ines by 


5 
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an acid Liquor, and that this aerial acid entring 
inſenſfibly into the body of Stoxes produces a Salt at 
firſt-much like $4! Gemme ; but afterwards new 
acid Spirits till coming and mixing with it makes 
it of a middle nature'between volatile and fixt. 
And it is for this reaſon that a great deal of Salt- 
peter js taken from old ruined buildings, for the 
ſtones there continuing along time expoſed to the 
air, receive greater quantity of Sp:r:ts than other 
ſtones; jt is likewiſe to be found in Cellers and 
other places where the Sun caſts no heat, becauſe 
the Sprrzt. of the atr does there ealily condenſe by 
reaſon of the coolneſs and moiſture. But I ſhall 
diſcourſe. more amply of that, when I come to 
treat of the Preparations that are made upon Salt- 
peter, Py : 

Origin of Pitriols, Alums, and all other Salts, that ars 

other Salts. naturaliy-found in the Earth, may be explicated 
uponi the ſame Principle; for according as ac:4 
liquors do. meet with different earths, they pro- 
duce:different Salts. * 

All Zarths being impregnated with an ac:d Salt, 
as I have faid, it is not hard to conceive how that 
the Salt:of Yegetables is communicated to them 
from the Earth wherein they grew. Their growth 
mult needs have proceeded from a ſaline juice of 
the Earth they grew in, which having opened the 

Yar ma- Seed through the Fermentation it cauſed, infinu- 
kerb 162 ates and filtrates into the Fibres that conſtitute 
Earih fr- the Plant, and the leaving grounds fallow ſome 
: years, 1S In order to preſerve and retain the Sa/r 
that is continually encreaſed in them by the acid 

ſpirit of the Air. Likewiſe Dung, and other mat- 

ters, whichare ſaid to fatten and fruCtifie Lands; 

do ſo by nothing elſe but their Salt. Neither need 

we 
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render them fertile, Nevertheleſs it is worth ob- 
ſervation, that there are Lands which remain bar- 
ren, through too great an abundance of Salt they 
contain: and for this reaſon in Zgypt they are 
forced to teinper their grounds with Saxdafterthe 
ebbing of the River Nile, to make them Fertile z 
becauſe the Earth, till that is done, is ſo full of 
Salt, that its Pores are quite choaked up with it. 
So that inſtead of cauſing any Fermentation in the 
Seed, the Salt fixes and deprefles it, ſo that it 
can't have its motion free enough to rarifie, and 
raiſe a ſtalk 5 but now when S2nd is mingled with 
it, it is abic to divide and ſeparate the S$a/t, which 
not having then ſuch power of fixing the Seed, it 
Ferments and riſes into a Plant, W hence it may be 
ſeen, that too much Salt is at leaſt as Offenſive to the 
earths fertility, as 700 /i7tle, and that It is the ſame 
thing with other Fermentable matters as 1t 1s with 
Earths, they come to Ferment by means of a mo- 
Gerate quantity of Salt mix'd with them 3 for if you 
add too much, the Fermentation will be ſpoil'd. 
Azain, Every kind of Salt is not fit to fertilize 

Lands, it muſt bea latzle Salt, or approaching 
to the nature of £4/t-peter, to ſerve for Vegeta- 


we wonder at the barrenneſs of ſandy and ſtony #7 ſandy 


ſoils, for that the ac:d ſpirit of the Air cannot = on 
unite and fix with them in ſufficient quantity to 7 -xn-aans 


nd ſtory 


arren. 


tion 3 a Salt too fixt would rather ſpoil it, and It p;xz $46 
has been obſerv'd that places which thould fruCti- hinders che 
fie, have brought forth nothing, when Sea-ſalt produticn 
has been ſprinkled upon them 3 the reaſon of 9 ,”%*- 


which is becauſe this fixt Salt hinders the Fer- 
mentationttat was-neceſlary to fertilize. 


l W:: 
Nevertheleſs it ſometimes happens, that the je 


tables. 


y the 


ales of Fegetables, though full of a fixt Salt, do Vegetables 


(, 


ſerve 4 fertiltzs 
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| ſerveteo fertilize ;, and this Countrey-men are well 


Volatile 
Salt and 
Suljhur 
contribute 
much to 
Vegetation, 


acquainted with, who in ſome places where they 
find their Lands too poor and barren to yield any 
thing without aſſiſtance of Art, do uſe at certain 
ſeaſons of the year to burn Fern and Turfs upon 


them, and ſpread about the athes. Now it is by 


reaſon of a Lixiviow Salt in the aſhes, that the 
Lands are hereby improv 'd. 

But this happens for the ſame reaſon as I ſaid 
before, for the fixt Salt of Vegetables that lies in 
the aſhes is very porows, as I ſhall prove hereafter ; 
and ſo does very well mix with the Spr:ts or acid 
Salts of the Air, and tnrns eaſily into Salt-peter, 
as when Spirit of Salt-peter is mixt with an Alkal; 
Salt, it makes a good Salt-peter. 

As for Sea Salt, poſſibly it might happen, that 
if it were left in the Earth for fome conſiderable 
time, it would impregnate with the $p:r:t of the 
Air, and ſo being at length Yolatih:zed would 
render a place fertile. But becanſe it 1s'a very 
compact Body, and its parts cloſely united, the 
Volatilizing of it would be a tedious buſineſs, and 
ſo the preſent requitite Fermentation failing, the 
place would remain barren too long to gratifie 
our expectations. 

It is very likely that the Fl3t:/e or Nitrous Salt 
meets in the Earth with ſome Sa/phureons or fat 
matter, that is continually raifed by the ſubter- 
ranean heat toward the ſurface of the Earth, and 
unites -with it. This mixture of a vo/atzle Salt and 
Sulphar together may much contribute towards ex- 
plicating the manner of Yezetatzon z, for juſt as the 
mixture of Sulphur and Salr-peter does excellently 
diſpoſe to an Exalration by heat, which will not 
happen while they are ſeparated ; ſo the Bitumi- 

Nous 
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n10us or fat part of the eatth mixing with Salt-pe- 
ter, wHich all Earths have, the ſubtertanean heat 
exalts them much more eaſily,than if the Salt were 
alone. , And now let us ſee whiat happens from 
this Exalration to the production of Plants. | 
Some part of this Sh/phureows ſalt, meeting with 


ſeed in the earth proper to grow, does enter into 


the /eed, and cauſe a Fermentation, that is to ſay; 
ſuppling the parts of the /eed, diſpoſes it to open 
it ſelf, Now 'tis very cettain, Uand what has beeri 
ſenſibly demonſtrated by Microſcopes ) that each 
zramn of ſee contains in little the whole Plant with 
all its parts. Wherefore this opening the body of 
the jeedis by reaſon that the ſu/phareows ſalts ehi- 
fringat the pores of the root of this ſmall Plaxt,and 
by their Volatile quality infinuating along the 
Fibres which conſtitute the Plant, do orderly diſ- 
play before us what was before but very confuſed 
in reſpect of us. 

Theſe /alts do never enter at the head of the 
Plant, and ſo deſcend to the Root, though often 
the Root of the Seed lies uppermoſt, and the head 
or ſtalk downwards, becauſe the Pores of the 
{talk are not of ſuch a Figure as is proper to receive 
them , whereas thoſe of the Root have a propet 
contexture. | 

The Yo/atility of theſe Salts does alſo cauſe the 
ſtalk though ſeated downwards, fo rife upwards, 
and follow their tendency, which is always up; 
and this is that which by extendingand enlarging 
the' Fibres of the Plant, makes it grow to that 
height which their nature requires. 

is probable that this fat part of earth infinua- 
_ with the /alr, as I have ſaid, does make the 
Oil of a mixt body ; for we find that thoſe matters 
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How Salt 


which help beſt to fertilize, are ful of 7 o/atile Salr 
and Ol, as Dung, Urine, and Plants corrupted. 
'Tis fit to obſerve here, that. the /a/t does act 


preſrues bo. after another-guiſe manner than the Oz 1n hin- 


MCs. 


Eſſential 
Salt 1s Na- 


tural. 


Velatile 
Salt of 
Flants, 


, -» 


dring the Fermentation or corruption of the mat- 
ter it is mixed with z for it does not only ſtop the 
pores, and hinder theair from entering,but fixes jt 
likewiſe by its hooked parts, that it can neither 
have motion nor rarefaction, for which reaſon it 
is that meat is ſalted in order to keep it ſweet, and 
does thereby remain firm and compact for ſome 
cane. -|--... | 

Three kinds of /a/t are drawn from Vegetables, 
an Acid ſalt called Eflential, a Yolatile, and a Fixt 
falt. The firſt is ſometimes like $alr-peter, and 
ſometimes like Tartar, according, as 1t contains 
more or leſs earth ; tliis /alt .is drawn trom. the 
Juice of the Plant, as I faid before; for atter ex- 
preſſion and purifying this jxice, it 1s {et ina veſle] 
in ſome cool-place a few daies without itirring,and 
the /alt ſhoots into Cryſtals every way. This Acid 
ſalt may be ſaid to be the trae ſalr that was in 
the Plant, becauſe rhe means that are uſed in draw- 
ing it are Natural, and ſuch as cannot change its 


nature ; but this can't be ſaid of thoſe others, be- 


cauſe the violent fircs that are uſed about them 
make impreſſions of another nature, and their 
effects are very difſerent, fo thar the fire ſeems to 
alter and diſguiſe them, as I ſhall ſhew 1n the fol- 

lowing diſcourſe. 
The ſecond /alt, or the Jolatile jalt of 7 lants is 
uſually drawn from ſeeds or fruirs Fermented. 
. While it remains in the Fezerable, it difters from 
the Eſſential Salt only in this, that being driven 
up higher by Spirits, it becomes more "__ 
c 
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The Fermertation that is cauſed in fruits by beat- 
ing and bruiſing them, does very much afliſt us in 
Volatilizing the falt , for it ſets the particles at 
work, and diſpoſes them for an caljer ſeparation 
but it happens that in the great circulation, or 
continual motion this /alt is in, it unites ſo ſtrong- 
ly with the 0:1, which Fruits and Seeds are full of, 
that they can't be ſeparated by Cryſtalizing the 
juice, as they can'in drawing them from other 
parts of the Plant. We muſt therefore have re- 
courſe to the help of tire. "The fruit or ſeed which 
contains the Yolatile alt, as I thall prove in its 
proper place, is Niſtilled by a Retort, and Water 
comes forth in the firſt place, then an 0z/, and 
laſtly a moſt keen ill ſcented /z!: ( that eafily flies 


away ) upon encreaſing the fire to purpoſe, is dri- 7% fre at 


, __ : tereth the 
ven into the Recerver. Now it 1s plain that fire has =— ay 


chang'd, or elſe added ſomething to this ſalt ; for $4. 


when it was in the Plant, it had no manner of ſmell 
like that it gets by di/#.1/ation. But to ſhew there's 
a ſtrange alteration in this /alr,as ſoon as It 1s mix- 
ed with an Acid, there preſently appears an Ebu/li- 
tion,or Efferveſcency,which remains untill the Acid 
has throughly entered into the /a/t, Which cir- 
cumitance does not happen to it in its Natural 
ſtate, it 1s this Zb:/77t:os that gave it the name of 


a Volatile Alkali, to diltinguiih it from a Fixt AE of Ath:, 


kali, 'of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. The Chy- 
miſts will needs have th:s70/atile Alkalitobe in the 
Plant, juſt the ſame as when it is drawn that is to 
ſay, they make this a different ſpectes of ſalt, lying 
hid under the arid,untill it is laid open by the force 
of fire. But this opinion is founded on no credible 
experience; for Anatomize the Plant how you think 
fit, without uſing fire, and you ſhall never find any 
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that all other ways of difletting Plants even into 
their ſalts, prove to» weak without the aſſiſtance 
of this grand diflolvent Fire, But if we contfider 
impartially how fire does act, we ſhall be forced ta 
acknowledge that it rather deſtroys,and confounds 
the greateſt part of the bodies it opens, and does 
not leaye them in the natural Rate they were in 
before, and eſpecially when it is driven with that 
force which is neceſlary to draw this /a/t. So that 
1 {eeno reaſon why the ſpeczes of things ſhould be 
multiphed without neceſlity, hy admitting many 
kinds of ſa/ts in Plants, and I conceive with 
much more probability, that the Yolatile Alkal: 
{alt isa part of the Ac:4 Effential falt 1 ſpoke of, 
which haying been firſt diſpoſed to a Yolatile na- 
ture, and afterwards driven by the force of fire, 
draws along with it a portion of Empyreumatical 
O11, that gives it ſuch a difagreeable ſmell, and 
ſame terreſtrious calcined matter, with which it 
1s © ſtrongly united, and which changes its na- 
ture, by breaking the Saline points, and rendring 
them Poroas, ſo that any acid liquor being cait 
upon it, enters into the Pores,and violently divides 
the parts, whence follows the Efferveſcency. For 
the points of the acid, which are in continual 
motion, entring into the pores of this /a/t, where 
there 1s not ſpace enongh for them to move in, 
therefore they diſperſe themſelves, and break the 
parts with violence. Perchance likewiſe this 
Calx os Calcined Earth may have retained ig- 
neous particles, and fo the edges of the aczd be- 
gluning to open the pores of ſalt, theſe little 1g- 


neous badies being in a vialent motion do ftrike 


zkout, and break open all their ſmall PR and 
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from thence it may be, the violent Ebx#ition hap- 
pens. Such as are prejudiced with the Sentiments 
of ancient Chymiſts, will reliſh very hardly this 
nei Opinion of mine; but I am perſwaded if 
any one will take the pains to examine the mat- 
ter near at hand, and make ſome Experiments 
on the /alts of Plants, he will find my diſcourſe 
come near enough to truth. 


m— 


The laſt ſalt or the fixt Jalt of Plants remains Fixt Sal 
mixed with the earthy part after Diſtilation of of Plants. 


the other ſubſtances: the matter is taken out of the 
Retort, and calcin'd in an open fire, for to free it 
from the /oot that blackens it z afterwards the ſalt 
is drawn by a Lixivium as ] have ſhewn before. 


- This /alt is called fixt, in compariſon with others, 


becauſe this cannot ſublime. 


It is obſervable, that becauſe a great quantity The 01zin 
of this kind of ſalt is drawn from a plant called of 'he word 


Kalt, the name kali has been given to. the fixt 
ſalt of all Plants and that becauſe an efferveſcency 
does rife upon mixing an acid Liquor with this 
Salt, all volatile or fixt ſalts, and all —_— 
0:5 Matters which ferment with acids, have 
come to be called Alkat: x. 

The Chymiſts do ailure us, but with little foun- 
dation for it, that jn terreſ{trious Bodies, in /e- 
tals, Coral, Pearl, and generally in all Bodies that 
Ferment with ac:ds, there is an hidden Alkal? in 
them, which is one of the Principles of Fermenta- 
tion, wherefore they give them the names of Al/- 
kali's; but becauſe no manner of ſalt can be drawn 
from them : to prove their Qpinion, and ' they 


| have noother rational Argument to perſwade me, 


they muſt = me leave to think otherwiſe than 
they have done, and I conceive that the contrary 
C 4 to 
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to what they have eſtabliſhed will ſerve me better 
to explicate the truth. | | 
Following therefore the ”r:xc:ple I have laid, I 
believe that thoſe terreſtrious Bodies arc them- 
ſelves Alkalr's, rather than that the Ebullition of 
acid and Alkali procecds irom a ſalt ſuppoſed to 


be contained in them + and further that the ſalts 


are never Alkal!'s until they have undergone the 
force. of Fire, and beea reduced into a Ca/x. I 
have proved, ſpeaking of the nature of wo/atile 


ſalt, that the Fire did very much change the ſub- 


ſtances, of things; and as I have ſhewn there is 


good reaſon to think there is but only one /peczes 


of. {alt in Plants, and the volatile {alt is but a 
change wrought by Fire ; I ſhall proceed upon the 
ſame Prenciple, and affirm that there is no fixt 4l- 
kalt {aſt in Plants, but that by Calcinaron the Fire 
has a.fixt part of the acid Eſſential Salt with the 
earthy part that has ſerv'd to break the keeneſt 
of its points, and rendred them Porous, like a 
Calx. It is by reaſon of theſe Pores that this kind 
of ſalt grows humid, and melts ſo caltly when ex- 
p ſed to the Air; and the Terreſtrious parts do 
turn it into an Alka/: for it they were not mixed 
with it, jt would continue ftill an aczd /alr, and 
oppoſed to Alkzli. But to clear up this point the 
better, we muſt conſider as nicely as may be the 
nature of an Acid and an Alkal. 

Whereas the nature of a thing ſo obſcure as 
that of Jalt, cannnot þetter be explicated, than 
by admitting to its parts fuch figures as are an- 
ſwerable to the effeCs it produces ; I ſhall affirm, 
that the ac:dity of any liquor does conſiſt in keen 
particles of fa/ts put in motion 3 and I hope no 
pody will offer to diſpute whether an acid has 


points 
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points or no, ſeeing every ones experience does de- 
 monſtrate it, they need but taſte an acid to be ſa- 


tisfied of it, for it pricks the tongue lkeany thing 
keen, and finely cut ;, but a demonſtrative and con- 
vincing proof that an 4c:d does conſiſt of pointed 
parts, is, that not only all ac:d /a{rs.do-Cryſtalize 
into edges,but all Diffolutions of different things, 
cauſed by acid liquors; do afſume this - figure in 
their Cryſtallizationz theſe Cryfals conliſt of 
points differing both in length and bigneſs one 
from another, and this diverſity muſt beattributed 
to the keener or blunter edges of. the different 
ſorts of acids ; and-ſo likewiſe this difference of 


the points in ſubtilty-.is-the cauſe that one aczd 


can penetrate and diffolve well one fort of mzxt, 
that another can't rarifie at all: Thus Yzegar 
diffolves Lead, which aqua forts -can't: Aqua 


fortis diffolves ;Quick-fulver, which Yinegar will 


Different 
Acids. 


not touch 5 Aqua Regals diflolves, Gold, whenas- 


Aqua forts cannot. meddle with it 3 on the con- 
trary Aqua forts diflolves S:Hver, but can do no- 
thing with Gold: and fo of the reſt. 

As for Alkalt's, they are ſoon known by pour- 
ing an acid upon them, for preſently. or ſoon af- 
ter, there riſes a violent Ebullition, which remains 
until the acid finds no more bodies to rarifie. This 
cttect may make us reaſonably conjeCture that an 
Alkali is a terreſtrious and folid matter, whoſe 
pores are figured after ſuch a manner that the acid 
points entring into them do ſtrike and divide what- 
loever oppoſes their motion 3 and according as 
tne parts of which the Alkali is compounded, are 
more or leſs ſolid, the acids finding,.more or leſs 
reſiſtance, do cauſe a ſtronger or weaker Ebulli- 
t:on, So we ſee the Efferveſcency that happens - 

| tae 


Definition 
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the diflolution of Coral is very much milder than 
that in the diffolution of S7}ver. 

There are as many different Alkal!'s, as there 
are bodies that have different pores, and this is 
the reaſon why an acid will Ferment with one 
ſtrongly, and with another not at all ; for there 
muſt be a due proportion between the ac: points, 
and the pores of the Alka/:. 

The nature of Alkal:'s being thus eſtabliſhed, 
there will be no need of flying to an imaginary 
ſalt in Plants for explication of the Efferveſcency 
and *twill be eafily conceived that if an Alkat! ſalt 
is full ofa terreſtrious matter that renders it po- 
rous like other Alkal:'s, it muſt cauſe an Ehn/:- 
tion. That which I ſaid, ſpeaking of volatile ſalts, 
may here be added, that the igneous particles 
breaking in through the pores of the Alkz!: ſalr, 
wherein they became impriſoned by the Calcina- 
tion, do much contribute to the raiſing this Z/- 
ferveſcency. 'And really when the acid Spirit of 
Vitriol, or Aqua forts is caſt upon an Alkall ſalt, 
there happens as- ſtrong an Ebwlition, as when 


. this liquor is flung into the fire it ſelf. 


Acid: Salts do rarely cauſe any Efferveſcency 
with acid Liquors, becauſe their pores being very 
ſmall, the common acids are not able to pierce 
into them ; but we do ſometimes meet with ac:ds 
whoſe points are fo fine and fo proportioned to the 
pores of the Salts, that they will find an en- 
trance even intothe exceeding little pores of theſe 
acid Salts, and thereby caufe a commotion. And 
then theſe Salts, although they be acid, yet may 
be called. #/ka!7's in reſpect of ſuch keen acids. 
This does happen to Sea-falt, which is an aczd, 
for though it will make no Ebullition, _ 

WIN 
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with Spirit of Salt, nor with Spirit of Nzer,-nor 
with Spirit of Alom, nor with Spirit of 7:t#70t5 
yet if you mix it with the ſtrongeſt Qil'of 77- 
triol, there will riſe an Efferveſcency. Wherefore 
it may be faid that one acid Salt is an Alkal? in 
reſpect of another, becauſe there being few Bo- 
dies without ſome pores, few of them will prove 
to be impenetrable, when they meet with ac:ds 
of an extraordinary ſubtlety. | 


The Fermentation that happens to Dow, to Of the Fer- 


new Wine, and ſuch like things, difters from that 77tation 


I now ſpoke of, in that it is more gentle, and ſlow z 7 


in them, which expanding and exalting it ſelf by 
its motion, does rarifie and raiſe up the grofler 
and ſulphureous part which endeavours to allay its 
motion, - from whence it comes that the matter 
ſells up. 

The reaſon why an acid does not make Snlphu- 


reous things Ferment, with ſo much noiſe and 


fuddennefs as A{kali's, 1s,, becauſe that Ozls con- 
lit of pliant parts that yield and make no reſi- 
ſtance to the points of Acids, as a piece of wo! 
or Cotton will yield and give way to needles that 
are thruſt into it. Thus methinks two forts of 
Fermentations may be admitted of, the one of an 
acid withan Alkali, which may be called Ebuli- 


tion, and the other, when an acid does by little 


and little rarifie ſome ſoftiſh matter, as Dow, or 
clear and Sulphureous, as Mufte, Cyder, and all 
other juices of Plants. This laft fort may rather 
be called Fermentation. 

It is further remarkable that the acid and 4L 
kak do. ſo deſtroy one another in their conflict, 
that when as much acid has been by degrees pour- 

s 


w 


ax ' , 
this is cauſed by the' natural acid Sa/t contained yo _ 
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ed as 1s neceflary to penetrate the A/ka/r in all its 
parts, it is then no more an Alkal:, nor can it be 
ſo again, though you waſh it to carry off the acid, 
becauſe it has no longer that 4:ſpoſztion of Pores 
which is requiſite in an Alkal:; and the 4c:d 
breaks and loſes its points in the conteſt, eſpecially 
when the Alkali is pretty compact and ſolid ; fo 
that if you would recover your ac: again, you'll 
find it has in a manner loſt all its acidiry, and re- 
tains only a ſharpneſs. But the Sulphur or G!/ 
conſiſting of ſupple yielding parts does only re- 
ceive ſome acid impreſſion, and no ſuch cloſe 
union, ſo that it can be drawn from Sulphureous 
bodies much the ſame as when it was mixt. 
;Animals do yield us two ſorts of Salt, the one 
Volatiic, and the other Fixt ; of the firſt ſort they 
yieiu greater quantity than of the ſecond, becauſe 
they do abound much in Spirits, which by their 
continual circulation do volatilize it. This Sls 
differs. but little from the volatile /a/s of Seeds 
and Fruits, both which are drawn in a Retort ; 
they have the ſame kind of ſmell, taſte, and other 
virtues. -The volatile ſalt of Animals keeps dry 
a longer time than the others, becauſe it carries 
away. with it more fixt ſalt than thoſe others. 


As for fixt ſalt, Animals do yield but a very little 


No Alkali 
in Animals 
withour 
Fire. 


of it, and in ſome Animals you ſhall find none at 
all; it is drawn as the fixt /a!t of Piants ; they 
are both Alkall's. | | 
\ There is no Salt that can be called Alkal:, to be 
found in the parts, or humors of Animals, until 
they have pafled the Fire; a Saline ſerolity may be 
obſerved in them, but that alt is acrd; and it 
proceeds doubtleſs from the Aliments. that are 


taken for nouriſhment, Now as I have ſhewn that 
there 
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there is only an acid ſalt in Earths and Vegetables, 


Its fo 1 may ſay the ſame of Animals, and the rather 
: be hecauſe no other kind of ſalt can he found in them 
cid, jn their natural ſtate ; the alkali ſalts that are 
ores drawn from them, are only ſeveral mutations of 
deid an acid ſale, made by Fire, which mingles with 
ally them earthly particles after the manner I have 
, io ſpoken of treating of the Alkal:'s of Plants. But 
ul it is obſervable, that whereas there is a greater 
|re- proportion of Spirits in Animals than Seeds, 
Oil theſeSpirits do ſerve to exalt all the ſalt ; which 
Te- js the reaſon that leſs fixt Jalt 1s to be found in 
loſe Animals than Plants. 
20UsS 


Yet there is to be found in Animals a terreſtri- The ſub- 
at Matter which may be called Alkali, becauſe pon 
one ijt does precipitate Bodies diflolved in acid Li- j3*7 


they quors: Thus Urine well heated does precipitate, 7 ur 
auſe with an Ebullition, Adercury diflolved by the 
heir Spirit of Nitre, which could never happen, un- 
Sals Ic the terreſtrial matter of Urine being {trong- 
ſeeds ly agitated by the heat, did break the points of 
orr ; the Spirit of Nitre: And this effect ought not 
ther to be aſcribed to the natural Salt of Urine, ſee- 
ary ing in other operations it does precipitate things 
rries diflolved by Alkali's. As for example, Sulphur 
hers. giffolved by Calx is precipitated with Urine. 
little However, as the Salt of Alka/: may be ſome- 
neat times found in Arzimals, ſo we muſt aſſign the 
they cauſe of it ro Circulation, by which the terre- 
ftrial matter and acid Salt are cloſely united to- 
to be gether, and render'd thereby porous, as 1s done 
until +y Fire. 
ay be As for what many do fay, That Choler cauſes 
nd It an Efferveſcency like an Alkali, when an acid is 
_- caſt upon it, 'tis a miſtake through want of right 
| tha : 


there 


obſervation, 
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obſervation, for no Ebnllition at all happens for 
ſome time. Nevertheleſs I will not ſay, that an 
acid produces no Fermentation in Choler, Bloud, 
and other parts of the body, for it does very often 
really do that ; but that is no more than uſes to 
be done in new ine, Beer, and other liquors of 
the like nature. I have already explicated this 
fort of Fermentation. 

We ought not to omit ſpeaking of the Coags- 
[ation that's made in Milk after 'a Fermentation 
cauſed either by heat, or ſome ac:d put into it. 

Methinks here is no need at all of ſuppoſing an 
Alkali falt, that ferments with the ac: of this 1i- 
quor, as many ſuppoſe for explicating this effect, 
fince, if we conſider but the natural compoſition of 
Atilk, we ſhall find it to be nothing but a Creamy 
ſubſtance ſwimming on the Serum, and mixed only 
ſuperficially with it, by the intermixture of ſome 
falt ;, ſo that it is ina fitting ſtate of ſeparation, 
as ſoon as the falt gains a little more motion than 
it had, whether it be by Fermentation, or by en- 
creating its aCtivity by an ac:d of its own nature. 
Thus when the heat of the Summer, or Fire has 
ftirred up the ac:d that is in the Milk, orelſe ſome 
acid is poured into it, the edges of the aczd do cut 
and divide the Creamy part, to gain a free moti- 
on in the Sram, and feparate into Curd all the 


Butter and Cheeſe. Now there's nothing ſtrange 


in the Preciprtation of the Curd, eſpecially when 
an actd has been poured upon the Milk, for be- 


tides the weight it gains by thickning, fome part 
of the acids do mix with it, and increaſe its 


weight ;. foraccording as the acid that was ming- 
ted is ſtronger or weaker, the Curg does Precip:- 
rate more or leſs. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſoine will ſay, for as much as acid is 
always the cauſe of Coagulation in Milk, there's no 
great likelihood that a ſalt of the ſame nature 
ſhould be the inſtrument of uniting the ſeveral 
parts of 1k. 

But it muſt be conſidered, that although there 
is an acid in A2Ik ( as no body can doubt, ſeeing 
it ſowers of it ſelf, when ſtale \ this acid 18 as It 
were imbodied in the ramous parts of the 0z/, ſo 
that there it loſes all its motion, and cannot come 
to ation but by rarifying the 0:4, and making it 
fit to mix with the ſeroas part 3 it is the due pro- 
portion of this ſalt, Oil, and ſerum, that makes 
the Butter and Cheeſy part of Milk. 

Now I hope I have aid enough to eſtabliſh what 
I have affirmed, that there's no falt in nature be- 
lides the ac:d,out of whichall other Salts are made, 
and that the Alkaly falt has no Natural exiſtence 
in mixt bodies. My diſcourſe will be the better 
reliſhed when I ſpeak of the Operations of Chy- 
miſtry, and you'l tind that by this Prixczple, which 
I may call the moſt Natural and impartial of 
all that have been laid till now, I ſhall be able to 
give account of many Phenomena's that have neyer 
been explicated by common Principles. 
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_ The Phlegm, which is drawn from mixt bodies, pg,u,s, 
Is that portion of the Water wherewith the Earth upon che 
was imbib'd, and which with the other Princi- paſfrve 
ples, concurs to their compoſition. It contri- ®rinci#'es. 


butes much to the growth of Bodzes, for not on- 
ly it renders the Attive Principles fluid, and fo 


| capable of penetrating into the Pores of matter, 


but alfo it tempers their motion, and keeps them 
from being diipated. Indeed, when this abounds 
12 any great quantity, it very much weakens the 

other 
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other Principles, ſo that they ſeem ( as it were ) 
to be drown'd, but by the Art of Chymiltry they 
may be recovered. 

This Phtegm would differ nothing from Com- 
mon Water,jif the fire(by whoſe means it is fepara- 
ted ) did not always raiſe with it ſome portion of 
the Attive Principles, whence It 1s that it ſtill re- 
tains ſome vertue of the mixt body from which 
it 1s extracted. | Ne 

The Phlegm is that Principle which is extract- 
ed firſt in the diſtillation of thoſe Adxts, whoſe 
ative ſubſtances are cloſely united together, as 
in Yitrivl, in Nitre, Vipers, Harts-horn, Tar- 
tar, and in Plants which are not Odoriferous 
for it being ſomewhat free and looſe in theſe, 
the fire does eaſily evaporate it, becauſe it Is a 
light ſubſtance. Bur it happens otherwiſe when 
it is mixed with Yolatile Salts, or with the ſpirit 
of Wine, as alſo in ſeveral Odoriferous Mixts ; 
for then the Unctuous ſubſtances, or Yolatite $4- 
line Particles being more ſubtile, are firlt raiſed 
by the fre. 

The Earth which is drawn from 142:xt Bodzes 
is a part of that matter which ſerv'd as a Matrix 
to the other Principles : It unites, it dilates it felf, 
and mixes cloſely with them 5 and finally is the 
cauſe of tneir fixation. There always ariſes ſome 
ſmall quantity of this, when the other ſubſtances 
are ſublimated through the Pores of the 127xt to 
giveitnouriſhment. This Earth isalſo produced 
by the Coagulation which follows the Mixture of 
liquors charged with different Salts, as Alkal! 
and Acid, 

The Earth ſerves as a Baſis, foundation, and 


Support to the other Principles 3 it is that which 
brings 
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Pe ated 


brings tlfem together, which unites them, and ' 
which gives to them their ſolidity, When the 


ative Principles are extracted, It is called Caput 
Aortuum, or Terra Damaata : It has the name 
of Capnt before the ſeparation, becauſe it con- 
tains the ſpirftuous and effential parts of the 
Mixt, even as the heed of an Animal contains 
its ſubtile Spirits : and afterwards it receives the 
Epithets of Adortium and Danmata, to ſhew 
that being deptiv'd of theſe attive Spirits, it is 
not capabte of producing any effect. But we 
ought to be rmore charitable to this poor Earth, 
and not to damn it fo teadily ; for without doubt 
the riſe of this Denomination was ſome peeviſh 
Alchymiſt, who not finding what he ſought for 
in the Earth of 24:xts, did load it with bis 
malediCtion. | 

We cannot juſtly call the Earth, which is ex- 
tracted from AMixts, Terra Mortua ; becauſe it 
is impoſſible to ſeparate it purely from the other 
Principles; but there wilt be {fill ſome TinQure 
of ther remaining : Ard hence tit is; That alt 
Earths ate not alike, but do differ one from an- 
other, and may alſo de employed to different uſes. 
And &yen tho' we could take from the Earth of 
Mixts all Tin&ure of other Principles, yet it 
would have its own uſes; for it would: be al- 
ways an Alkali, fit to mortifie Acids; | 


Of Chymical Furnaces and Veſſels. 


| T is not my deſign to relate here exattly all 
the kinds of Vetlels and Furnaces that Artiſts 
have invented to uſe in Chymiſtry. For that 
: D would 
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would be ſufficient matter of it ſelf for a great 
Volume. I ſhall deſcribe only thoſe with which 
you will be able to perform all Operations, and 
ſend curious perſons, who would be more par- 
ticularly inſtructed in them, into the Labora- 
tories, where they may learn more on this fab- 
ject than ever they will be able to do by confult- 

| ing all the Books in the World. 
General di- They divide Furnaces into fixt and portable. 
ans b The fixt are thoſe which are ſo faltned to- the 
* ground that they cannot be taken away withour 
breaking: The portable Furnaces are ſuch as 

may be tranſported at pleaſure. 
Reverbera- The Furnace which is moſt in uſe among Chy- 
tory Furna- Miſts is that which is called the Reverberatory ; it 
Ces, muſt be large enough to hold a great Retort, for 
the Diſtillation of acid Spirits, and other things. 
This Furnace muſt be ftixt, and made of Brick, 
joyned together with a Lute compounded of one 
part of Potters earth, fo much Horſe-dung, and 
twiceas much Sand, the whole kneaded together 
in Water; let it be two Bricks brcadth, that the 
Furnace being the thicker, the heat may be retain- 
ed the longer: let the Aſh-hole he a Foot high, 
and the Door contriv'd, it poſſible, on the fide 
that the air comes, that when you have a mind to 
open it, the Fire may belighted or encreaſed the 
moreeaſily ; the fire-room need not be quite fo 
high; you mult lay a-crofs it two Iron-bars of 
the bigneſs of your thumb, woaich will ſerve 
you to ſet your Retort upon 3 and the Farnace 
muſt be (till raiſed near about a Foot higher, to 
cover the Retort ; fit toit a Dome, or Cover, 
that may havea hole in the middle with its topple, 
and a final} Chimny a foot high, for to place upon 
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this hoſe, when the topple is taken out, and when 
you would raifea great heat z for the flame pre- 
ſerving ir ſelf by means of this little Chimney, 
it revetberates the more ſtrongly upon the Retort. 
This Cover may be made of rie fame Paſte, that 
] ſhall prefently deſcribe, ſpeaking of Portable 
Furnaces. 


It will be neceffary to have ſeveral Furnaces of 


this fame fathion 5 but they muſt be of different 
izes, to work conveniently according to the big- 
neſs of the Veliſel you would place in it. For that 
the Fire may act more vehemently upon the Re- 
fort, there muſt de left but only the ſpace of a 
!mgers breadth all round between the Furnace and 
the Retort. Theſe Furnaces rhay alſo ſerve for 
Diſtilling by the Refrigeratory, in the Sea-Bath, 
the Vaporous and the Sand-bath; for you may 
place the Copper body upon tne Iron hars, when 
you would diltil by the Retrigeratory. - It is eafie 
to do the ſame with the Balnenm Marie. As for 
the Sand-bath, lay an iron or earthen pan on the 
bars, and put ſand enough into it for to cover the 
bottom and ſides of the Vetfel you defire to heat. 


See the 
FirſtTablz; 


There onght alſo to be a Furnace for many Re- 4 Furne' 
torts, which one and the fame Fire may a@(t on at with many 


once: This Furnace muſt be made as the former, 
but only fo much larger, that the Retorts may 
be placed conveniently upon it, and that the Fire, 
in the fire-room, which hath only one door, may 
act equally upon all the Veſſels: 

If you would make this Furnace Iarge enough 
to contain fix or twelve Retorts, it muſt be bujlr 
long-ways, and the door muſt be at one of the 
ends. I have obſerv'd, That in theſe great Fur- 
naces there is no need of an Iron-grate or Aſh- 


Retorts. \ 
See Second 
Table. 
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Second 
Table, 


room, in order to diſtillations, becauſe they gene- 
rally put in nuuch wood, which burns ſufficiently 
to heat the Retorts, fat the other end there be 
4 hole, towards the Dome, big enough for ones 
fiſt, to let in the Air to the Fire, or to let out 
the Smoke of the Wood. A Furnace without 
a grate waſtes leſs Wood and Charcoal than that 
which has one; fo that by this means there is 
much leſs expence, eſpecially in diſtillations 
which continue three or four days. The fire- 
place muſt he large, and above it there ought to 
be placed ſtrong bars of Iron for ſupporting the 
Retorts both on the one fide and the other. If 
the Furnace be made for twelve Retorts, it will 
require {1x bars of Iron a-crofs, but three will 
ſerve, if it be only for fix. The hole or paſſage to 
the fire-place mutt have a door of Iron made pro- 
per to thut and open, as there is occaſion, for 
managing the Fire. It is convenient alſo to make 
a. border or ledge about the Furnace, on which 
the Receivers may be ſet, as you may fee in the 
Figure. The ordinary Retorts are not fo pro- 
per for this Furnace, as thoſe which I ſhall de- 
ſcribe hereafter, whoſe Figure you have in the 
Second Table, Ihe Reccivers muſt be made fo, 
that they may not take up too much room : 1 
have given the Figures both of the one and the 


_. other in the Second Table. 


The Dome of this Furnace mult be made of 
the ſame matter with the others, and divided 
into two or three pieces which may joyn eaſily ; 
for if they be too great, they will be in hazard 
of breaking: But I have found it moſt convenient 
to make a particular Dome of Tiles at every 
diſtillation, which I place over the Retorts, and 

A plaſter 
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plaſter with a Lute made of common aſhes, ſift- 
ed and moiſtned with Water, which Lute may 
be kept, after the diſtillation, to ſerve at ano- 
ther time, by diluting or tempering it with 
new Water. 


As for Fuſjons, you muſt build a Furnace of p,,,,,., 
the ſame matter and form as thoſe ſpoken of be- for Fuſion, 


fore z only you muſt forbear laying the two Iron 
bars in it, that you did in theothers, for ſupport 
of the Veſlel. 


Moveable Furnaces are made of a paſte that Moveab!: 
conſiſts of three parts of broken you in powder, Furnaces. 


and two parts of clay temper'd together with 
Water. Their ſtructure js juſt like that of the 
Reverberatory Furnace, You may alſo leave 
holes through which the Iron-bars may paſs, 
which ſupport the Retort that they may be eaſily 
taken out, when you havea mind to uſe this Fur- 
nace for Fuſjons. 

A Furnace of this form, whether fixt or 
moveable, may be called Polychreſt ( or general ) 
becauſe ſuch a one may be uſed for all ſorts of 
Operations. 

It is likewiſe convenient for Fufjons, to have & 
moveable Furnace of the ſame matter. as:the 
others 3 It mult be raund, and may-be ſet upon a 
{tool: it is to have only one grate, and fix Regj- 
{ters, or holes on the ſides, to let in the Air to 
the Fire. The Dome may be made of the ſame 
matter, for to cover it, and a ſmall earthen Chim- 
ney for to place upon the hole of the Dome, that 
the Fire may keep the ſtronger, See the Figure 
of it in the Firſt Table. F. 

You muſt be ſure to put ſand, or broken pots, 
or ſuch like things into the Paſte that you uſe for 
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the building Furnaces, either fixt, or moveable, 
to hinder:them from cracks, when they came to 
dry; for theſe matters rendring the clay more po- 
rous, the wet breaths out much the more cally. 
Again, Lime and Sand tempered togerher, 
os. vlog for the building your fixt Furnaces, 
and ſtones might be uſed inſtead of Bricks; but 
becauſe: jt is, neceflary to increaſe and leflen the 
Furnaces, t9 proportion their {ſize to the Vetlels 
you would place- in them, the deſcription which 


. I-gave before is the more convenient, for that a 


A ſmall 
Tron Fur- 
mace, 


Balneum 
AAerix. 


A cermmon 


dren Fur- 
act with 
35roe feet, 


Man may very eaſily break them, and build them 
again, without the help of a Brick-layer. 

A ſmall Iron Furnacewith its Iron pot, and g 
coyer to it,, is convenient: for performing many 


- Operations z this pot may. ſerve for a Balnean 


Marie, and for a Vaporous Bath, when there is 
no other, It may be likewiſe uſed to diſtil by an 
Alembick in a Bath of Sand, Aſhes, or of filings 
of Iron. - See the deſcription of it in the Third 
Table... --- | 

A great Iron Furnace ſhould likewiſe be had, 
whereon to place a Copper Balneum Aarie, tor 
to diſtil with four bodies at once. In the middic 
of-this Bath there ſhould bea pipe raiſed, the top 
of which:muſt be made like a Funnel, into: which 
you are to. pour hot water, in place of that which 
conſumes away in vapour. . Sce its tigure in the 
Sixth Table. 

Tris necefiary to have a- common Iron Furnace 
with three feet for warming and boiling. many 
things upon occaſion z it ought to be plaſter'd with 
2 Lute, and ſome pieces of Brick or Tile, to make 
the heat mote-dutable. See the Figure in the 


Sixth Table, 
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As for Veſlels,chuſe them as much as may be of peqzzc, 
Earth or Glaſs ; for it is to be feared that thoſe 
which are made of Metal will communicate ſome 
particular imprefſjon to the Liquors you put into 
them : but becauſe ſometimes you may have oc- 
caſion to diſti]l a great many things ina littletime, , , 
8 < 9+ 7 1 eat Ct 
you may uſe the Copper-Cucurbit,or BodyTinnd, ,,,;;. 
becauſe that Tinn is not ſo ſoluble as Copper, and 
beſides hath no ſuch pernicious quality : upon this 
Cucurbit placea fit head, round about which mult 
be made a kind of bafon to hold the water that 
cools and condenſes the vapours which riſe from 
the Matter contained in the 7e/:ca,fo ſoon as it 1s 
heated. See its deſcription in the fifth Table. 
You may likewiſe providea Copper pipe tinn'd 
oth” infide, which may paſs ſloping downwards 
through a veſſel fill'd with water ; and when you 
would diſtil Eflences with it, you mult fit the upper 
end of it to the noſe of the head, and the lower 
end of it to the mouth of the Receiver but you 
muſt remember to empty the water out of the Ste 27: © 
veſſel, according as it grows hot, for to cool the cond Tables 
liquor that is diſtilling; and to this end there mult 
be a hole made at the bottom cf the veflel, to be 
ſtopt with a wooden ſtopple, which may be taken 
out, and put in again, as often as you would let 
out the water, 
When they diftill by this pipe, they do not put 
vaater into the baſon of the head which 1s called 
the Refrigeratory, and ſo the Advor's head may 
may be even as good for this operation as the Re- 
frigeratory. 
The Aor”s head is a Copper cap tinn'd on the Moor's 
inſide, made like to a head. Se the figure of it head. 
i1 the ſecond Table. 
D 4. It 


4 Cor 3 


pixe. 
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Balneum It is convenient to have a Balneum Vaporis, 
Vaporis. which conſiſts of three parts. The firſt is a great 
= o_ Copper baſon, having two handles and three holes, 
fow ;þ With as many Stopples or Covers, both for pre- 
”.* venting thehurſting of it by the Rarctication of 
the Water, and alſo for the conveniency of add- 
ing new Water, as what was put in at firit is 
waſted by boiling. This baſon 1s placed upon a 
furnace fitted purpoſely for it, with a proper fire, 
and Aſh-Room, and two bars of /ron for ſupport- 
Ing it. The other part of this Balzeum Vaporis 
is alſo a great Copper baſon, tinn'd well within, 
having two handles, and which is made to enter 
within the other even as far as a third part, that 
it may cloſe it exattly ; and it is faſtned to it by 
three hooks. This Second bafon hath the form 


of a Cucurbit in height. The third 1s a kind of 


Aroor's head, tinn'd alſo within, with a bill, noſe 
or pipe, and a Refrigeratory to be fitted to the 
ſecond Veſſel, after the uſual manner. See thc 

hgures in the third and fourth Tables. 
Ye 17 TO diltill by the Balneum Vaports, the matter 
zf ditziting £0 be diſtilled mult be put 1nto the fecond baton, 
by the Ba'» Which ( as has been faid ) hath the figure of 4 
neun ya Cucurbit ; end the firſt muſt be fili'd half with 
20:5, Water: which being heated by the fire in. the 
Furnace, the vapours which ariic from the water 
40 alto heat tie ſecond baſon, and confequently 
Wit 3s Witnin it 4 and 1s the Cauſe that the 
in0i{turc of this matter aſcends in Vapours, and 
condentes into drops in the Aor's bead, which 
alfo deſcend again by the Bill or Pipe of the Alem- 
bick into the Receiver which js fitted to it. Care 
mult be taken to fill the Refrigeratory always 
'vith cold water, that the vapours which ariſe 
Ay 
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may he the ſooner condenſed, and that they may 


be preſerved from a burnt ſmell. There is no oc- 


cation to fear, that the Plants, ar other ſubſtan- 
ces ſo diſtilV'd, will either burn or ſtick cloſely ta 
the Veſlel. 

This way of Difſtilling is more eaſy and quick +, p.j 
than that by the Balneam Aarie ; becauſe the Va- _ vow 
pour of the water, in the lower Veſlel, is hotter, diſtills 
hath greater force, and does ſooner penetrate the ſooner than 
Veſſcl abour it, than the hot water it ſelf when '** Balne- 
it touches the Veſſel, as in the Balnveum Marte. ns 

The Balneum Vaporis is moſt proper for the Dif- Tbe uſe of 
tillation of Odoriterous Waters, Aqua vite, the 7 Balne- 
Spirit of Wine, and for extracting the Water of 2 Vapo- 
ſuch thick ſubſtances as are liable to ſtick to the ** 
Yeſlel, as Frogs Spawn, Snails, the compoſition 
of Bread and Milk, and Cows Dung. 

We may alſo uſe this Veſlel in diſtilling with 
the Balneum Marie, if we give it a Lid or Cover, 
with three or four holes, for receiving the Cucur- 
bits. See the figure in the fourth Table. This 
Covers ſet on, and faſtned to the firſt Baſon, in- 
to which the Fountain Water is put, and as many 
Cucurbirs as there are holes in the Lid : what you 
would have Diſtilled is put into the Cucurbits, 
to which Heads and Receivers are fitted ; and 
then make a fire in the Furnace for boiling the 
water 1n the Baſon, which will both heat the Cu- 
curbits, and force the things contained in them 
toartſe in Vapours, and to diltill into the Re- 
celvers 3as the water in the baſon Waſts,you muſt 
take care to fill it up wich New : but it is neceſ- 
ary to warm it firit, for if it be Cold, it will be 
ready to break the Cucurbits of Glaſs or Earth z 
the Reaſon is, becauſe the pores of theſe Veſſels 

| which 
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which were formerly opened by the heat, being 
ſtopt by the cold Water of a ſudden, the Igneous 
Atomes 'a& with violence ; and not finding the 
free paſſage they had before, they do ſtrongly diffi- 
pate the matter. There is reaſon to fear the like 
Accident, if Cucurbits of common Earth be uſed 
in place of (laſs or Stone ; for their Pores being 
much greater,. the Coldneſs of the Water cannot 
ſo ſhut them as to intercept the paſlage of the Ig- 
neous Atomes : But we never uſe theſe ſorts of 
Veſſels for the Balneum Marie, leſt their Porons 
matter ſhould imbibe too much of the Beſt and 
moſt Spiritous ſubſtance of what is put into 
them to be diſtilled, which would take away fo 
much of the vertue of the water that is drawn. 

The Serzen- The Serpentine isa long pipe, which takes its 

zine. name from its figure z becauſe it winds and turns 

Table asitriſes. It may be made of different lengths and 

third. {fhions: It muſt be always pretty high, that only 
the moſt ſubtile Spirits may riſe to the top. The 
Serpentines ſerve for ſubtilizing Spirits z becauſe 
the Phlegm is not capable of riling by ſo many Tur- 
nings, as a Spirit does; and therefore it ſubſides to 
the bottom. The two Ends of the Serpentine 
muſt be made in faſhion of a Tunnel, that the 
lower End may enter into a great Cucurbit of 
Braſs Tinn'd within, and that the npper End +» 
may be fit to receive a head, tinn'd alſo within, 
with its Refrigeratory.A Serpentine may be either 
made of Tinn or Copper tinned ; and you have 
the figure of it in the third Table. | 

The Copper Cucurbit muſt have near its 

Tie Cucur- outh, a ſmall pipe of the ſame metal, with a 
—_— Stopple for drawing off the Phlegm which remains 
ment within by the help of a Crane without ay 
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the Serpentine : ſee the faſhion of it in the third 
Table. The Crane muſt be of Copper, and that 


end which goes into the Cucurbit muſt be ſhorter 


than the other, otherwiſe nothing can be drawn 


out. You may ſee alſo the figure of it in the third 


Table. | 


Many Retorts of ditterent ſizes are neceffary in Retorts, foe 


a Laboratory ; thoſe which are of Earth are con- Table firſt. 


venient for the diſtillation of Acid Spirits, becauſe 
they are able to endure the utmoſt degree of Fire, 
and will not melt, as glaſs do. The Veffels made 
of Earth have their pores as cloſe as glaſs'it ſelf, 
and preſerve the Spirits as well. They who want 
Earthen Veſſels may coat their glaſs Retorts with 
the Lute that I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, that if the 
glaſs ſhould melt, when they are diſtilling Acid 
Spirits, the Lute may preſerve the matter ſafe. 

The other ſort of Retorts, which I promiſed to 
deſcribe, are of Earth, and are made flat at the 
bottom z their biJl or noſe does not crook down- 
wards, but riſes upwards; and they are proper 
to be ſet upon the great Furnaces, ' when Acid 
Spirits are diſtilled : Earthen Receivers are fit- 
ted to them, and may be placed about the bor- 
ders of the furnace, a3 you ſee in the ſecond Table. 

There muſt be alſo a great pot of Earth, with 
a hole in it for drawing the Spirit of Sulphur, as 
you ſee in the fifth Table. 


Mzarraſſes both great and ſmall, when they are Matraffe:. 


fitted to the noſe of a Limbeck, are called Re- 
ceivers; at other times we put things into them 
to digeit : and they are alſo fit for ſublimations. 


Second 
Table. 


When the neck of one atraſs is put into the Double 


neck of another, they are called a double veſſel, and wo 


_ ar xth 
this is done when we delire to circulate Spirits, 7: 


but 


ſels, 


le, 


m—_ 
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Recipients. 
Eirſt Table. 


Cucurbits 
and Heads. 


Laneots. 
Fift 
Table. 


Coppels, 


Alul els. 
Fi:itTable. 


but then the junftures muſt be very well luted. 

You muſt alſo provide many large capacious Re- 
crptents for the diſtillation of Acid Spirits by a 
Retort. They muſt be fo very large, that: the 
Spirits may have room to circulate the better. 

Earthen and glaſs Cucurbits do ſerve for a 
great many Operations. There muſt alſo be pro- 
vided heads of glaſs having mouths of diffrent 
ſizes, proportionable to the necks of the ſeveral 
Cucurbits and Matraſſes. 

Lingots are Iron molds of divers ſhapes, into 
which melted Metals are wont to be poured, in 
order to harden in the form that we would have 
them. That which is uſed for rhe making Laps 
znfernalss muſt conſilt of two pieces joyned toge- 
ther with two little Iron rings, and the melted 
matter 1s poured into the upper part of it. See its 


Figure in the Fifth Table. 


Coppels are porous veſſels made in form of a 
cup, to be uſed for the trying and purifying of 
Gold and Silver. They are made of Afhes well 
waſht, or of bones calcined. See their Figure in 
the Fifth Table. 

Aſhes deprived of their Salts are rather uſed 
than others, for the compoſition of this ſort of 
veſſels, that they may be made the more porous, 
by ſuch deprivation. See the Chapter concert- 
ing Purification of Silver by the Coppel, and the 
Remarks upon it. 

Many glaſs Funnels great and ſmall, Viols of 
glaſs, Crucibles, Pans, Mortars of glafs or ſtone, 
or Marble or Iron, muſt not be forgotten. 

Aludels muſt alfo have a place there ; they are 
Pots without a bottom, joyned together, and are 
placed over another Pot with a hole in the 
middle, to ſerye for Sublimations, 0j 
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a = Six Tables _—_ 2, with the Table of 
= arafers, muſt 
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"THE FIRST TABLE. 


PC CEE ” 
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An Explication of the Firſt Table. 


A fixt Reverberatory Furnace with one Retort. 


a 
b 
p 
d 
E 
f 
& 
[ 


A Pot of Earth with a hole in the middle of 


The Aſh-room. 
The Hearth or Fire-room. 
The Retort ſupported by two bars of Iron. 
The Dome. | | 
The Small Chimney. 
The Recetver. 
The Dome ſeparated from the Furnace. 
A Fixt Reverberatory Furnace with twa | 
Retorts without a Receiver. | 
The Necks of the Retorts. 
The Dome with its Stopple. f 
The Dome taken off without its Stopple. | 
A Retort. } 
The Small Chimney ſeparated. | 
A moveable melting Furnace with its holes | 
or Regiſters. | 
An Iron Tripod for ſupporting it. | 
The Dome which conſiſts of two pieces. | 
The Small Chimney. | 
| 


its height. 
A Stopple for that hole. | 
Three Aludels of Earth. | 
A Glaſs-head. | 
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THE SECOND TABLE, _ 


_— 


| 
W 


ab A large Reverberatory Furnace fixed Suk 
| ſix Retorts, without an Aſh-reom. - © | 


An Exptication of the Second Table. 


La 


The Door of the Hearth or Fire-room 


oY 


de The Six Retorts ſupported with three bars 
of Iron. 


= 41 20 Ee m5 29” 


tg The Six Recelvsrs fitted to the Retorts. 


h Þ. Retort a-part by it ſelf, 


"A 
us 


; A Receiver of Earth a-part, b | 
kh A fixt Furnace jor 4 great Copper Cuchsbits: 


E:-.M Copper Crenrhit tins'd within, fanding. 
| #pon two bars vf Iron. 4 


FA A Aoors-bea: 1. 


4 


# A Pipe of Brafs tinngl, paſſing rhrogh 4 a 
Barrel filled with water, = 


» AGlaſs Receiver. —_— EY 


A Cockfor. letting out the water when it #6 
hot. | 8 


q Hatraſse 


rj 4 Aatraſs with its Head fitted to it. 
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THE THIRD TABLE. 


An Explication of the Third Table, 


A fixed Fufnace for a large Copper Che 
curbit, 
A large Cucurbit: of Copper tinn'd within.' 
A ſmull Copper Pipe with its Stopple. 
A Serpentine of Tinn. 
A Moor's bead of Copper, tinid within, 
and its Refrigeratory. 
Two bars of Iron for fixing the Refrigeras 
tory to the Wall. 
The Receiver. | ,? 
A fixed Furnace for a Balneum Vaporls, 
A large Copper Baſon, which entereth with- 
zn the Furnace, for holding water. | 
The Hole for putting in water, 
= Handle of the Baſon. | 
2 arge Cucurbit of Copper, tinn'd within, 
: which joins #pon the Baſon. 
o A Head and Refrigeratory. - 
p 4 CU for letting out the water when it is 
- ofs 
, 19 A Receiver, 
-;* 
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my [3-066 4 Cane. or Crane. 
| | ' {© The ſmall: Furnace, and a Pot with Sand, 
| ' and another Earthen Pot filled with Wa- 
| ter for-evapor ating, 
: A. ſmall Iron Furnace. 
2 AA» Tron Rttthe or Tot; 
| Tus Cover of Its. 
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An Explcation of the Fourth Table. 
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a A ale Baſor for the Balneum Va : 
ſeparated from the Furnace, < 


5 c d Three Holes with Stopples. 


e The Lid or - Cover with three large bole 
for a paſſage to the Necks of the three 
Cucurhbits, when there is a diſtillation 
by. the Balneum Mariz. 


f 8 b Three: Hooks for fixing th Lid or Cover 
© foths Baſon. | 


OP | large Copper Cucurbit for the Balneur 
Yapors. 


k A Refrigeratory reverſed. 
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""THE FIETH TABLE. 


An Explication of the Fifth Table. 


4 A portable Furnace. + 
hb The Hearth, | 's 
e The Aſh-room. | 
d The Dome ſtopp'd; EE: 
e The Neck of the Retort. 1 
f 2A large Glaſs-Recerver. | "It 
# # 9m Copper Cucurbit tinn'd within. 1 
h The Head and Refrigeratory with its Coc 

z The Recerver. 

k I Two Copples, 
m n 0 Three ſorts of Lingots. 
p A Mould for the Balls of the Regulus 

Antimony ca/td perpetual Pills. | 
gr Alarge Earthen Veſſelwith a ſmall Eartha” 
Diſh revers'd within it, a Crucible ca 
taining kindled Sulphur, and a large Glak 
Tunnel for drawing the Spirit of Sulphu 
f 24 large Earthen Pot for drawing the Spi 
of Sulphur. | 
t A long Pot of Earth revers'd. | 
# An Earthen Pot, with a mixture of kindld 
Sulphur and Salt-peter. 
x A Lid or Cover, with ſome Holes in th. 


top. 
»9 A French Cructble. | 
z A German Crucible. | | 
g d 
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An Fxplication of the Sixt Table. 


4 Copper Balneum.- Miria for 21 
| with-four Alembicks. - 
The paſſage for pouring inf hot water. | 
5 Az 1ron Furnace,” upon ' which the HEncu 
Mariz s /et. ; 
A Balneum Matrix for diſt;ling with'o 
Alembick. 
A portable Farnace for dif iHing by a fr 
Sand. 
The Aſh-room and its door. 
Tie Hearth and its door. © 
The Cucurbit placed 1 Sand. 
The Head. 
The Receiver. 
A Cucurbit a-part. 
Tie Head a-part. 
An Iron Farnace. 
A Mould for caſting the Cups of the Regul 
lus of Antimony, 
A. double Veſſel. 
.1 Pot with a Paper Cornet for the Flowe 
of Benjamin. 
A Glafs for the Oil of Cloves. 
The Linen Cloth, which covers the Glal 
containing the Powder of Cloves. 
x. nE arthen plate containing hot Aſhes, 
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An Explication of the moſt common 
. Chymical Charaders. | 


g7 fron, Mars ———— '&t 
The Toadftons ——— SD 


Alembick — ——— 
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Bath © a B 
Balneam” Marie — AR 
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Borax ——_— WW 1h 
Brick lens 
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A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 


45 


Of Lutes. 


T HE Fire is often raiſed to ſo high a degree 

as will melt glaſs Retorts in a Reverbera- 
tory Furnace ; wherefore it will be convenient to 
coat them over with ſuch a Lute, as when dry 
is able to preſerve and contain the matter that is 
put into them to be diſtill'd, This Lute may be 
made after the manner which fellows. 

Take Sand, the droſs of Iron, Potters earth in 
powder, of each five pounds, horſe-dung cut ſmall 
2 pound, glaſs beaten into powder, and Sea-falt, 
of each four ounces z mix them all, and with a 
ſufficient quantity of water make a Paſte or Lute, 
- with which you muſt coat the Retort all round, to 
half its neck, and ſo ſet it a drying. This ſame 
Lute will ſerve to ſtop cloſe the junctures of the 
neck of the Retort with the Recipient ; but be- 
cauſe when it dries, it grows exceeding hard, and 
it proves difficult to unlute it, it is needful to wet 
it with wet clothes, when you would take the 
Retort a-ſunder from the Receiver. 

The LZate that I commonly uſe my ſelf for ſuch 
occaſions, is compounded only of two parts of 
Sand, and one of clay tempered together with 
water. 

If you would have a Lute to ſeparate eaſily 
when the Operation is done, youu muſt temper 
tine and well powder'd aſhes in water, and make 
a Paſte of it: But this Lute is much more po- 
rous than the former, and it may ſerve as often 
as you pleaſe, only by tempering it over again 
with water, 

\ As 


A Gonrſe of Chymiſtry. 


To Seal 
Hermetti- 
cally. 


As for the conjunCtion of Limbecks, ordinary 
Glue upon paper will ſerve turn : but when ſome- 
thing very ſpirituous is diſtilled, ſuch asthe Spj- 
rit of Wine, uſea wet Bladder, which carries a 
Glue along with it, that ſticks very well. But if 
the bladder happens to be eaten or corroded by 
the Spirits, have recourſe to the following 
(3lue. 

Take Flower, and Lime ſlackt, of each an 
ounce, Potters earth in powder half an ounce, 
mix them, and make a moiſt Paſte with a ſufh- 
cient quantity of the whites of Eggs well beaten 
before hand with a little water. This Paſte may 
likewiſe ſerve to ſtop the cracks that happen in 


glaſs veſſels, there mult be three lays of the Paſte | 


bound on with paper. 


To Seal Hermetically, is to ſtop the mouth or | 


neck ofa Glaſ5-vefſel with a pair of Pincers heated 
red hot. To do this, the neck is heated by little 
and little with burning coals, and the fire is en- 
creaſed and continued, until the Glaſs is ready to 
melt. This way of ſealinga Veſſel is uſed, when 
you have put ſome matter within 1t that 1s ealie 
fo be exalted, and you have a mind to make it 
(C.irculate, 


Of the Degrees of Ere. 


T O make a Fire of the Firſt Degree, two or 
three coals lighted will ſuffice to raiſe a molt 
entle heat, 

For the Fire of the Second Degree, three or 


four coals will ſerve, to give ſuch a heat as 1s 


able 


5 Or 
not 


e Or 


Ss 1s 


able 


—_—_—— 


A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 


able ſenſibly to warm the Veflel, but ſo asa hand 
may be able to endure it for ſome time. 

For the Fire of the Third Degree, you muſt 
cauſe heat enough to make a Pot boil, that is fill'd 
with five or {ix quarts of water. 

For the Fourth Degree, you muſt uſe Coals 
and Wood together, enough to give the moſt ex- 
tream heat of all. 

The Fire of Sand, of the filings of Iron, and of 
Aſhes, is made, when the Veſlel that contains the 
matter that is to be heated is covered underneath 
and on all fides with Sand, or the filings of Iron, 
or with Aſhes ; this is done to heat the Veſlel the 
more gently. 

All theſe Fires have their Degrees, but the 
Aſh-fire is the mildeſt, becauſe the Aſhes cannot 
contain ſo great a heat as the others. 

The Reverberatory Fireis made ina cloſe Fur- 
nace, that the heat or flame which always tends 
upwards, may reverberate or return upon the 
Veſſel which is placed on two Iron bars. This 
fire hath its Degrees, but may be raiſed to a 
greater violence than the reſt. 

The Wheel-Fire for Fulton, is made when with 
lighted coals you encompals all round a Crucible, 
that holds the matter you defire to melt. 

The &alneum Marie is, when an Alembick con- 
taining the matter that is to be heated, is placed 
ina Veſſel filled with Water, under which the 
Fire is made ; thus the water growing hot, heats 
tae matter contained in the Alembick. 

The Vaporous Bath is, when a Glaſs Veſſel 
containing ſome Matter is heated by the vapour 
of hot water. 
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Explication of inaity Terins that are 
uſed 1m Chymiſtry. 


"T O Alcohvlize, or teduce ito Alcohol, ſignifies | 
to Subtilize, as when a Mixt is beaten into att | 
impalpable powder. This word 1s alfo uſed to ex: | 
preſs a very pure Spirit 3 thus the Spirit of 
Wine well rectified js called the Alcohol of W ine; 
Amalsamate is to mix Mercury with ſome melt- 
ed Metal ; this Opetation ſerves to render the Me: 
tal fit to be extended on ſome Works, as Gold; | 
or elſe to reduce it into a very ſubtile powder; | 
which is done by putting the Amalgame into a 
Crucible over the Fire: for the AZercury ſub- 
liming into the Air leaves the Metal in an im- 
palpable powder 3 neither Iron nor Copper can 
by any means be Amalgamated. 

Cement is a manner of purifying Gold. *Tis 
done by ſtratification with a hard paſte made of 
one part of Sal Armoniack, two of common Salt, 
and four of Potters Earth, or Bricks powdered; 
the whole having been moiſtned with a ſufficient 
quantity of Urine: this Compoſition is called 
Royal Cements 

Circulation is 4 motion given to 11quors con- 
tained in a double veflel, excited by fire, and 
cauſing the vapours to aſcend and deſcend to and 
fro. This Operation tends either to ſubrilize the 
liquors, or to open ſome hard body that is mixed 
with them. 

Coagulate, is to give a conſiſtence to liquids, by 
evaporating ſome part of them over the fire; or 
elſe by mixing liquors together that are of a difte- 
rent nature. Cehobate 
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Cohobate ſignifies to repeat the Diſtillation of 
the ſame liquor, having poured it again upon the 
matter that remains in the Veſſel. This Opera+ 
tion is uſed to open Bodies, or to Volatilize the 
SpIrits, 

Congele, is to let ſome matter that is melted fix, 
or grow into a conſiſtence, as when we let a me- 
tal cool, after it has been melted in a Crucible ; or 
elſe it is when Wax, Fat, Butter, or the like, are 
taken from the fire and ſet to cool, 

Detonation is a noiſe that is made when the Vo 
latile parts of any mixture do ruth forth with im- 
petuolity 3 it is alſo called Fulmination. 

Digeſtion is, when ſome Body is put to ſteep of 
infuſe in a conyenient mexſtruum, over a very 
gentle heat. 

Diſſolve, is to turn ſome hard matter out of a 
hard into a liquid form, by means of a certain li- 

uor. 

To Diſtil per aſcenſum, is, when fire is put un- 
der the Veffel that contains the matter which is to 
be heated. 

To Diſtil per deſcenſum, is, when fire is placed 
over the matter that is to be heated ; for then the 
moiſt parts being rarified, and the vapour which 
riſes from them not being able to ariſe away up- 
wards, as'it would do if not hindred, it precipl- 
tates and diſtils at the bottom of the veflel. 

Edulcorate, is to ſweeten ſome matter, that is 
impregnated with Salts, by means of common 
water. 


Efferveſcency, is the Ebullition of a liquor. 


without the ſeparation of its parts 5 as when 
New Milk, or any other liquor's ſet a boiling 


on the fire z for after the Ebullition is over, it 
conti- 
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continues of the ſame nature as before. 
: Extra, is to ſeparate the purer part from the 
grofler 

Fermentation, is an Ebullition raiſed by the Spi- 
rits that endeavour to get out of a Body 3 for 
meeting with groſs earthy parts that oppole their 
paſſage, they ſwell and raritie the liquor unt1] they 
find their way out; Now in this ſeparation of 
parts, the Spirits do divide, ſubtilize and ſeps- 
rate the principles ſo, as to make the matter be 
of another nature than it was before. 

. --,'Fhough there be ſome difterence between Zf:- 
ferveſcency and Fermentation, as has been thewed, 
yet generally theſe two forts of Ebullitions are 
confounded, and. no body ſcruples to uſe the 
one for the other. 

: ' Filtrate, is to puritie a Liquor by paſling it 
through a Coffin of brown paper. 

Fumigate, is to make one Body receive the 

Fume:of another. | 
.* Granulate, is to pour a melted Metal drop by 
drop into cold water, that it may congeal into 
grains. | 
© Zevgate, 1s to reduce a hard Body into an im- 
palpable powder upon a Marble. 
-. As Aenftruwm ſignifies in Chymiſtry a Diſſol- 
vent, which is ſo called, becauſe that Alchymilts 
thought. the, perfect diflolution-of a Mixt Body 
was: completed - in .one. of their Fhiloſophical 
Months, which conſiſts .of Forty Days. 

Mor tifie, 1s to change the outward form of a 
Maxt; as is done in Aercury. Alſo Spirits are ſaid 
to.be Aortified, when they are mixed with others 
that hinder or deſtroy thejr ſtrength. 
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Precipitate, is to ſeparate a matter that is dif- 
ſolved, ſo as to make it fall or ſettle at the bot- 
tom. 

Froje&1on, is when any matter to be Calcined 
- put into a Crucible, Spoonful after Spoon- 
ul. 

Reftifie, is to Diſtil Spirits, for the ſeparation 
of what Heterogeneous parts might have been 
drawn along with them. 

Reverberate, is to cauſe the flame of the Wood 
or Coals that's lighted in the Furnace, fo beat 
back upon the Veflel, by means ofa Dome placed 
over it. 

Revive, is to reſtore a Mixt to its former condi- 
tion that lies diſguiſed by Salts or S2!phurs. Thus 
Cinnabar, and the other preparations of Adercary 
are Revived into Quick-f1lver. 

Stratifie, is to lay ditterent matters bed upgn 
bed. This operation is performed when we 
would Calcine a Mineral or Metal with a Sajt, 
or ſome other matter. 

Sublime, is to raiſe by Fire any Volatile matter 
to the top of the Cucurbit, or into its Head. 
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FIRST PART: 
of Minerals. 


Hatſoever is found Petrified in hat 4 


' / the 'Earthor upon the Earth Mineral js, 
is called Mineral. 


Petrification is made by a Coa- 1ts forma- 


gulation of acid or ſalt waters, that are found in 
the pores of the Earth. S 

'This Petrification differs according to the divers 
diſpoſitions, or different nature of the Earth, and 
according to the time that Nature uſes in its per- 
fection. 

The growth of Mizerals proceeds from an ac- 
cumulation, or from ſeveral veins of congeled 
Waters, that.do as it were glue together, and 
theſe veins are the cauſe that all the adjacent parts 
have their $:7us, and meetings a travers one ano- 
ther, and not running directly downwards. 

Theſe $:nus, like ſo many joynts, are of great 
help to Labourers to cut in the Quarries; for by 
thoſe cavities the ſtones are in great meaſure ſe- 
wo before hand, whereas 'twould be extream 

a 


hard working them our, if nature had not ſo con- 


curred. | 
The growth of AMererals is very different from 
that of Yegetables and Animals ; for whereas the 
E 3 former 
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former does happen through an agglutination of 
congeled waters, as I have ſaid 4 the latter is per- 
formed by means of juzces that infinuate and ſpread 
in the veſſels and fibres, that Animals and Plants 
do co..fiſt of. : | 
Metal is better digeſted, better concofted and 
more compacted,thati Adrerals properly fo call- 
ed. In the production of 44etals. it is probable, 
that Fermentation effetts what Fire commonly 
does, :n3 &p:r:tci the grofs and terreſtrial parts, 
1 as Fire in a Coppel evaporates the Impuri- 
ties frgm Gold and Silver,” | + | my 
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The manncy | 
of its pre«= degree of Fermentation, which canfotbe hadeve- 
auctiom. ry where, therefore we ſee fome Mountains -con- 
tain 22etals, and others yield none, tho' it would 
ſeem to us that they are capable enough to- pro- 
duce them, : - SD wor 

Seeing tal is the effeft of Fermentation, the 
Sun,or fome: Subterraneaus Fires, muſt neceffarily 
co-operate to their Production ; and fo we may 
aſcribe the'Generation of Arals to that heat, 
which. acts upon ſubſtances that are found in 

ſutable Matrixes. 
Ames ate commonly found in high Mountains, 
becauſe the heat does concentre and unite better 
there than in low grounds.;and conſequently there 
1s there aftronger Fermentation for the produCti- 

on of: Metals, Ly BTL 
The hardeſt, the weightieſt, and moſt compaQ 
Aftals are generated, when by fermentation, 
there has beef! an entire ſeparation of the groſs 
parts; for they are only a Coagulation of very 
ſubtile patticles, and a rift uinionof theſe with 

very ſmall pores | 
Attals 


To procuce Afetals there muſt be ſome cerin 
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| Metals lie' in Mines very often, like great 
Trees, which-ſpread their branches towards all ; 
fides ; whence it is, that many have thought they 
were nouriſhed, as Plants and Animals, by juices 
which run: and circulate in the veins or Veſlels 
ſuppoſed to! be- within them : but if the thing be 
examined narrowly, it may eafily bE conceived, 
that theſe branches of Metals, ( which are called 
Veins by thoſe who work. in Mines ) happened 
only by the running of the Metallick matter, 
through ſeveral ſmall Canals, before it was coagu- 
lated ;-which may have been occafioned by the 
Fermentation, that ſwells the matter, and forces 
it to open the ſurrounding Earth, in divers places. 
This fermentation alfo-raiſes very often, ( even to 
the top of the Mountain, where there is any 
Metal ) ſtrings of ſome Marcaſſite, or Metallick 
earth, which is taken as a great ſign of Metals by 
thoſe who ſearch after them. 


_, 


Metals are 
ofren found 


1n the form 
0; Trees, 


Becauſe it would be a very laborious and unplea+ $ign: of 
fant work to dig for Metals without ſomereaſon- Aferals. 


able afſurance of finding them 3 therefore ſome 
have ſtudied to know the ſeveral ſigns and marks, 
by which it may be concluded, that ſuch and ſuch 
places do aftord Mines. 

There are indeed ſometimes Mines, 'whoſs 
Veins appear in the very ſurface of the Earth; ſo 
ſo that none can . douht of finding *' them 
Burt if none others were ſought after, we ſhould 
not have ſuch abundance of Metals. Some there- 
fore of the following marks may ſerve for diſco= 
vering Mines. 

Firſt it js to be conſidered, w hether tne Ridges 
and Tops of Mountains, their Chinks, Cavi ities; 
or Pits dig'd in them, do yield any Marcafſites or: 
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pieces of Metal ; for that isa ſign there isa Mine | 
omewhere abour. And to find out the place, | 


you muſt follow the ſtring or tract of theſe Mar- 
caſſites. | 
Another ſign of a Neighbouring Mine is, whei 


there is found, in the ſand of any Rivulet, or | 
{pring, ſmall pieces of Marcaſſite ; for theſe have | 


been carried off by the Waters, which commonly 
come out of Mountains, and ſo by tracing the 
Rivulet or water to its head, you may come at 
faſt tothe Mine it ſelf. 

A third mark ofa Mine is, when abundance of 


hot waters, or waters which have a Mineral taſte, | 


flow from a Mountain or any other place : For the 
places where Metals are generated, are always 
ſurrounded with theſe Waters, whici is the oc- 
cafjon of no ſmall trouble and difticulty- to thoſe 
who dig in Mines, 

A fourth ſign of a Mountains having a Mine 
in it is, when it is bare and barren, without Trees, 
and having very few Plants upon it, or when 
thoſe, which grow there, are pale, and without 
any freth colour, for the Mineral vapours,which a- 
riſe through the pores of this Mountain, do burn 
the Roots of theſe Plants. Indeed ſometimes 
Metals ate found in very green and fertile Moun- 
rains where there be many Trees and other Plants; 
for the Metallick vapours do either ariſe there in 
a leſs quantity, or are of a different nature, and 
ſo do not hinder the growth of Plants in theſe 
Mountains : or perhaps the Mines lie at the bot- 
tom of them, or may be covered with ſome hard 
itone, which intercepts the exhalation of the Va- 
yours from the Plants. However, theſe green and 
ferrite Mountains do not promiſe Metals fo 
| much 
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much as thoſe which are dry and barren. 

Finally, ſome very'sk1lful in Mines'pretend to 
know, whether there be any in a” Mountain, by 
adverting to the refleCtion of the Sijn beams. © 

There being ſo much water in Mines, which gone things 
neceflarily muſt be drawn off, therefore they com- 10 be obſerv- 
monly rather begin at the foot of the Mountain «4 & zhoſe 
than at the top, becauſe the waters may this way - 4g 
be more ealily drained. ; at 

Then they dig a Vault near to the foot of the 
Mountain, which ought to be contiritied in a 
ltreight line the neareſt way to the body of the 
Mine. But maily do often amuſe themſelves with 
the ſmall veins of the Metal which they meet with, 
and upon that account leave the right way, and 
ſo both loſe their time, and ſpoil their work, be- 
lides that they expoſe themſelves to great danger 3 
for they ſhake the ſoft ſtones, which by this means 
tal} down in great quantity, filling up what they 
have digg'd, and ſometimes cruſhing the very 
Work-men. To ſhun this Accident, they uſe to 
prop the Roofs of their Vaults or Rooms which 
tney dig, with great rafters of Wood,to- prevent 
the falling of the looſe earth and ſtones, and then 
they work by proper Inſtruments for looking the 
Metal it ra 

Aterais do differ from other Minerals in being 
. malleable, which the others are not. 

They are counted ſeven, Gold, S$ihyer, Iron, The Seve. 
Tinn, Copper, Lead, and Quickſilver ; this laſt is pag 
not malleable of it ſelf, but is ſo mingled with the *****" 
others; and becauſe this is thought to be the Seed ws 
of Metals, it is numbered with the reſt. dad as. 

Aftrotogers have conceited that there was fo ence of 1+ 
great anatiinity and correſpondence between the Pluners wr- 
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ſeven Metals before named, and: the: ſeven- Pla- 
ets, that nothing hapned to the one, but the 
others-ſhared in it 3 they made this correſpon- 
dence to happen through an infinite number of 
little bodies that paſs toand from each of them ; 
and they ſuppoſe the corpuſcles to be ſo figured 
that they can eaſily paſs through the-pores of the 
Planet and Adttal they repreſent, but. cannot en- 
ter into other bodies, becauſe their pores are not 
figured properly-to receive:them or elſe if they 


do chance to. get admittance, into other bodies, 


they can't .fix and ſtay there-to contribute any 
nouriſhment 3 for they do imagine that the etal 
is nouriſhed and; perfected by the. Influence that 
comes from : its :Planet, and fo.the Planet again 
the ſame from the eral, :...:- 4 

For theſe reaſons they haye given theſe ſeven 
Atals the nameof the ſeven Plarets, each accord- 
ingly as they: are governed: and ſo have called 
Gold the Sun, $;/ver the Moon, [ron Mars, ict: 
felver Mercury, Tinx Jupiter,. Copper Venus, and 
Lead Saturn. ES eel) | 

They have likewiſe fancied that each of theſc 


Planes has his day apart to diſtribute liberally his: 


Influence on our iic:miſphere'z and ſo they. tell us 
that if we work upon $:1ver on Aonday, Iron a 
Tueſday, and fo of the reſt, we ſhall attain . our 
ead much berter than on other days. -. 

Again they have taught us. that the ſeven Pls 
nets do every one govern fome. particular -.princt 
pal part of our bodies; and becauſe the A2tals do 
repreſent the Planets, they muſt needs be might) 
ipecifick in curing the diſtempers of thoſe parts, 
and keeping them in good plight. Thus they have 
aligned the Heart to Gold, the- Head to ___— 
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the Liver to Iron, the Lungs to Tinn, the Reins, 
to Copper, and the Spleen to-Lead. 

Thus you ſee in ſhort what ſome of the moſt 
ſober Aſtrologers do fancy concerning Aetals, and 
they draw conſequences from hence, which 
'twould be too long here to relate. I have told 
you what the ſobereſt among them ſay ; for no- 
thing can be: fo abſurd as what ſome of. them 
would have us believe. 

'Tis no hard matter todiſprove theſe conceits, 


| and ſhew how groundleſs they are; for no body 


ever yet'got near enough to the Planets, to ſatisfie 
himſelf whether they are really of the ſame nature 
with Metals, or whether any Effluviums of bodies 
do fall from them to us. 

Nevertheleſs, if we could be ſatisfied that Ex- 
perience did confirm what theſe perſons have of- 
fered to niaintain, we might then have ſoine rea- 
ſon to think-there were ſome likelihood in their 
dottrine, although their principles were found to 
be altogether falſe ; but in truth there's nothing 
to confirm their Opinion, and we tind it every day 
plain enough, that the Faculties and Virtues are 


+ Utterly falſe, which they do attribute to the 7/+- 


wets and Afetals;, the Aetals indeed are of good 
uſe in Phyſeck, and excellent Remedies may be 
drawn from them 3 but their effects may better be 
explicated by Cauſes nearer at hand than the 
Stars. 
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Metals, becauſe it is more -perfett, more 
weighty, and is thought'to receive the in- 
fluence of the moſt glorious Body among the 
Stars, which is the Sur. It is alſo called the King 
of Metals, for the ſame reaſon ; it is'a matter the 
moſt compact of any, malleable, unequal in it 
parts; infomuch that Pores of different figure 
are obſerved in it, when it is viewed with a good 
Microſcope. | 
Gold is found in 4ines in ſeveral places, both 
in Europe, and other parts of the World; it 5 
uſually attended with ater and very hard ſtone; 
ſuch as are extreme hard to dig ; there are like 
wiſe ſeveral ſtones that contain particles of Gol 
ſuch as are called Golden Marcaſſites, the Lap 
Lazuli, and Lapy Armen. | 
Grains of Gold are alſo found in the Sand 
tie Rivers of many Countries, which have bee 


(} OLD is moſt eſteemed among the Seven 


carried off by the Waters as they pafled throug: 


the Mines. 
Gold will ſpread under the hammer more that 


| any other Metal ; it is beaten into leaves exceed 


ing fine, for the uſe of Gzders, and to be uſt 
occaſionally in Phyſick : They will eafily mix 
compoſition, and with powders. 

Covetouſneſs that has always prevailed on tit 
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out continual hopes of making Gold by their Art, 
they have conceited that the produCtion of Go/d 
was the End that Nature always aims at in all her 
Mines, and that ſhe's hinder'd in her defign, as oft 
as ſhe produces other Metals which are called im- 
erfect. 

And upon this fancy they have ſpared no time, 
nor pains, nor coſt, in exalting and perfecting 
theſe other Metals, and turning them into Gold 3 
this is that which they call the Grand Operation of 
all, or the ſearch after the Ph:loſopher's ſtone. 

Some of them to compaſs their end do make a +4, xpns 
mixture of theſe Metals with ſuch other matters uſed to find 
as ſerve to purifie them from their grofſer parts, out the Phi- 
and work their Preparations with great Fires, {ephers 
others do put them a digeſting in Spirituous Li- 
quors, in imitation of Nature that always uſes a 
gentle heat in her Operations, and ſo do reduce 
them intoa ſtate of corruption, to draw thereby 
their Aercury, which they think to have the apteſt 
diſpoſition to make Gold. Others again do ſearch 
after the- jeed of Gold, in Gold it ſelf, and theſe 
make no doubt to find it there, as the ſeed of a 
Vegetable is more likely to be found in the Yege- 
table it ſelf than otherwhere ; in order to this 
they open the body of Gold by proper Difſol- 
vents, then'ſet it a digeſting either by a Lamp- 
fire, or the heat of the Sun, or that of Dung, or 
ſome other degree of Fire, to be kept all along at 
an equal height, and ſuch as is neareſt to a natu- 
ral heat, and this to draw out the Adercary of | 
Gold ; for they are perſiwaded that if they could \| 
once obtain this fame Adercary, ſowing it in the | 
Earth, it would bring forth Gold, as certainly as | 
a ſeed does a Plant, Y 
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Another fort of theſe men do take wonderful | 
pains to find out the ſeed of Gold in Minerals, as | 


in Antimony for example, thinking there's a Sul. 
phur and AMerenry in it as like to thoſe in Gold x; 


can be. Others hope to find it out in Vegetables, 
and things that come from them, as in Honey, 


Manna, Sugar, Wine, Roſa ſols, Roſemary, Spleen- 
wort, And others purſue after it in Animals, and 
in their Gums, Bloud, Urine. But the moſi 
curious and delicate of all, who think all the re 


but fools in compariſon with them, do hunt af | 


ter the ſeedof Gold in the Sun, and in the Dew; 
for the wiſdom of Aftrologers has found out that 


the Sun is a Body all of Gold melted in the Center 
of the World, and Copperd by the fire of the 
Stars that environ it about ; nay, They dare af-; 


firm that this ſame Gold when it was a purifying 
did fparkle as Go/d does in the Coppel. 

I thould never make an end of this ſubject, if] 
ſhould ſpeak of the labours, and pains, watchings,| 
vexations and frettings, and eſpecially the coli 
theſe unfortunate men do plunge themſelves into, 
in following their ſeveral 
ex! :emely prepoſſefſed with the conceit of becom- 
ing Richall of a ſudden, that they are altogethe 
uncapable of any'ſober admonition, and they ſhut 
their ears to any thing that can be ſaid to diſabuſ 
them ; ſo thatall. other Philoſophers, that are nd 
beſotted with their fantaſtical opinions, are by 


fancies z they are 66 


_ 


them thought and called Prophane, reſerving to 


themſelves the name of the only True Philoſe * 


phers, or Philoſophers paramount. | 

Bur the /addeſt conſideration of all js, to ſee] 
great muny of tzem, who have ſpent all the flowe 
of their years, in this deſperate concern, in whici 
never 
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| nevertheleſs they pertinaciouſly run on, and con- 
* fume all they have, at laſt inſtead of recompence 


for their miſerable fatigues, reduced to the loweſt 
degree of poverty. Penotus will ſerve us for an 
inſtance of this nature, among thouſands of others, 


| hedieda hundred years old wanting but two, in 
. | the Hoſpital of Twerdon in Switzerland, and he 


uſed toſay before he died,having ſpent his whole 
life in vainly ſearching after the Philoſophter's 


| ſtone, That if he had a mortal Enemy he did not 
| dare to encounter openly, he would adviſe him above 


al things to gtve himſelf up to the ſtudy and praice 


; of Alchymy. 


This man did indeed at laſt perceive his error 


| and folly, and did acknowledge that he had ſpent 
af. his time moſt unfortunately and idly ; but there 


are few men who prove ſo ingenuous as to do 
ſo; for they think that their honour is concern- 
ed in maintaining whateyer error they have 


| once openly defended, and they are quite athamed 


to have it believed, that they had laboured in 
vain ſo long, and ſpent their ſubſtance in an en- 
terprize that had not good probability of ſuc- 


| ceſs. 


Many of them to avoid ſuch reproaches, and to 
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The Fraud 


make the world believe that they have found out of ſome 
ſome realities, and eſpecially ro engage ſome par- Alchymiſt 


ticular perſon, they have deſigns upon, to joyn 
with them. jn the purſuit of their projects, haye 
contrived a great many cheating Legerdemain 
tricks, ſome with the'pretended Powder of Pro- 
jection, others with their Aurum Potabile, ſome 
by fixing Aercury with Copper, or Ferdegreeſe ; 


—_ others with Cizzabar, which they turn into 
ilver, 


They 


—_— —— —  - —_ 


The Pow- 


They fay 


der of Pro- ProjeCion 1s the Seed of Gold it ſelf, which ſeed 


jection, 


has the faculty of multiplying or encrealing the 
Gold, when fome ſmall quantity of it is uſed, 
And to give a proof of. their skill, they put ſome 
melted Gold over the fire, then they calt a little 
of their Powder into it, they ſtir about the matter 
with a rod of iron, or ſome other metal, then they 
caſt their Gold into an iron mold, and It proves to 
have received a conſiderable augmentation. At 
firſt this Experiment ſurprizes ftrangely the ſpe 
ators, and they arc ready to cry out, a Miracl, 
a Miracle. Then ſome are greedy to buy thi 
Powder of Proje&tion, but the Artiſt will not part 
with it, unleſs he is paid dearly for it. The pur, 
chaſer thinks he has now got the Bird ſure in the 
neſt, he runs in hait home to make multiplication 
of his Gold, he melts it, flings in the / ow#er, ſtir 
the matter about ; laſtly, he obſerves the- ſame 
circumſtances he had ſeen obſerved before, but 
at laſt finds that his Gold has made no increaſe d 
its weight. Then he thinks he failed in font 
thing that was to have been done, and ſo begin; 
the Operation again, once, or twice, but all it 
vain, he poor man can make no Augmentation, 
and finds too late that he j1as been wretchedy 
impoſed upon. Now the myſtery of this egreg| 
ous knavery was thus : - 

He that ſtirs the matter, is privately provid! 
with ſeveral ſmall pieces-of Gold, to convey det 
trouſly into the Crucible, or Coppel, at differen 
times, fo cunr.gly that none of the Aſſtant 
does at all perccive it ; but when he finds that 
is too narrowly obſerved, and foreſces that it wl. 
be too hard for him to ſlip in any more Gold to = 
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which is melted, without being diſcovered, he 

then takes a rod of 7ron or copper, in the end of 

Which he has ijilaid G»/d foes it may not be dif 

covered, and then ſtirs about the melted Gold with 

this artificial rod. The copper or ron melts, and 

with it the other God mixes with the reſt, and ſo 

nikes an Augmentation. Now if any body de- 

mands what is become of the end of the rod, he 

infixers as plainly enough appears, that it is ſe- 

aratcd into drofs, for copper cannot inix with the 

fody of Gold, And if we tnouid examine further 

Into the Powder of Prejrftion, we ſhould find that 

it is only Puick-ftver 10 Powder, or fome fuca 

matter, that conſumes away by the heat of the 

fre, or cle turns into drofs; | 

Their Aurum Potabile which they crack with Aurum 

ſo loud, arid which they ſell at fo dcar a price, 1s poten jv. 

commonly nothing elſe but a tintture cf ſome 

Vozetable or Mineral, whoſe colour Colncs icar 

to that of Gold, and becauſe this Tintture 1s pre- 

pared with ſotne ſpirituous 2exſteraum, it ſome- 

times cauſes a breathing ſiveat, Now this d:apho- 

rerick eſfe$t they never fail to attribute unto Gold, 

which yet generally is no occalion of it. This 

ſame cheat of theirs 15none of the leaſt that they 

uieto get by, for in point of Medicins, abundance 

of people prove extreme credulous, and eſpecially 

when an Univerſal Medicine is talk'd of, ſuch as 

they pretend theit AuFum Porabile to be, NowlT 

hall thew in the ſequel, that the buſineſs of Au- 

rim I'otabile is in reality a mere Chimera 

They prepare their Mercury by fixing its body p;xrim of 

with FYerdegreefe, and thus they prepared matter Mercury. 

that comes very near to the colvur of Gol ;; for 

the Ferdegreefe, which 13 p kind of Copper; does 
' THC 
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give the Mercury a yellow colour, and for fear it 


thould not be coloured high enough to their pur- 
poſe, they colour it with Turmerick, Cadmia, or 


Laps Calaminars, Oker, or ſome ſuch thing of | 


the like quality : and now they will needs per- 


ſwade the world that they have performed the | 


feat even of making Gold ; but ifa man will never 


ſo little cxamine this pretended Co/d by the Coppel, 


the whole flies away in fiimes, as 2urckſilver does 
commonly uſe to do. Now if after ſuch trial a 
Man tells them, that their Gold is all gone into the 
air, they anſwer for themſelves, that indeed this 


Gold had not received its laſt Fixation, but that ' 


the main butinels of it being thus atchieved, they 
make no doubt by working a little longer upon it 
they thall ſoon find out the way of fixing 1t wholly, 
and bringing it to its laſt perfeCtion. 

But again, If they could fix their matter ſo as 
to make 1t reſiſt and undergo the Coppel ( which is 
thing in a maaner impoſlible) ſtill they would 
tiot be able to maintain their Aſſertion, That they 
had made Gol4; for there are ſeveral other trials 


_—  -- 


———_ 


that their matter muſt be able to paſs, ſuch as the | 
diffolution by Aqua Regals, the Depart, the be- | 


ing malleable, the weight of its ſubſtance, with: 
out all which qualifications it can never be pro- 
petly called Gol. 

Moreover they have a way of turning Cinnaber 
into Silver, and this contrivance is full of curio- 
fity. And thus they uſe to do it : | 

They ſtratific Cinraber groſly bruiſed in a Cru- 
cible, with Silver in grains : they ſet the Crucible 
in a great fire, and after ſome time for its Calci- 


--- nation they take it off, and ponr the matter into 2 


biton, and then they ſhew the 1Zinnaber, pretend: 
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ing it tobe turn'd into true Sifver, although the 
foreſaid grains do remain in the form they had 
before. Hence they conclude the poſlibility of 
Tranſmutation of Metals, becauſe the A4rcary of 
the Cinnaber is turned into Sifver, whereas the 
Silver did remain as it was before. 

This Experiment amazes people much, and it 
is hard to tee thoſe ſame pieces of Cunaber, 
which were put into the Crucible befofe therh, 
chang'd from Mercury into pure S:/ver, without 
inclining to believe an Augmentation of this laſt 
metal ; nay, many conclude that there remains n6d 
longer doubt of it. And men continue poſleſt with 
this error, until ſome body has the curioſity of 
examining the granulated $:/ver, and then the 
abuſe begins to be diſcovered, for it is found to be 
exceeding light, and if it be preſt between the 
hands, it cruthes in pieces as eaſily as membraxs. 
The Augmentation comes to be no longer beliey'd, 
when the grained pellicles are weighed with the 
pieces of Cimnaber, for the whole weighs no more 
than the $:/ver in grain did before it was put into 
the Crucible, Laſtly, it muſt of neceſſity happen 
( which appears very ſtrange ) that the dercury 
does firſt Amalgamate with the $:/ver, that it con» 
veighs this $:{ver into the pieces of Cinnaber, and 
then being evaporated over the fire, it leaves the 
£/ver all alone. 

I could here relate divers other ſubtle inveriti- 
ons of Alchymiſts, by which they too often im- 
poſe on ſuch as have plenty of mony, to make 
them become fellow-partners with them in their 
Operatiens ; but I ſhould prove too tedious on this 
ſubje&t : I have only toucht upon them by the by, 
it order to diſabulſe m_ tmen as are R—_E 
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The impro- 
b: ability of 
making 


Gold. 


with-a af opinion of the Trariſinutarion of Metals, 
\ Although. I cannot abſolutely deny, but that 


og WW 


ſome certain Artiſt by a particular method, might | 
have-got the way of making Gold heretofor e, Nor | 


that-ſorne þody my be as' lucky in time to 
come 3 yet there is more appearance of impotlibj- 
lity than poſlibility in the cate; becauſe of the ſinall 
knowledge that any of. Us. have of the Natural 
Compoſition of this Mixr ; for ſeeing that Goldas 
ell as $:zer 1s drawh from Mines environ'd with 
Waters, it is very probable:that theſe Waters do 
bring along with them ſome ſaline Principles that 
congele and incorporate in Earths of a particular 
compoſition, and whoſe Poresare diſpoſed in ſuch 
a . manner 2s tis jmpothble for Art to imitate, 
Nevettheleſs in order to make Gold, a perfect 
knowledge of the Salts that the Waters of the 
Mines do convey, 1s very requiſite as well as the 
difpolition - of the Matrixes or Earths in which 
they do congele. Wherefore a Man mutft he 
foundly prejiidiced, before he can believe that by 
the help of artificial Fires; he can concoct Metals 


fo as'to turn them into Gold. 


. As for the Mercury which men pretend to draw 
out. of Mincrals and Metals, and which they be- 
tieve tobe the ſeminal principle of Gold, it is 2 
thing merely yo wn ; for firſt of all, It 1s 4 
great queition and may be doubted, w hether there 
be any Atercury in thoſe metallick matters where- 
in jr 7s ſought after z but if we ſhould ſuppoſe it 
in then, what reaſon ſhall we have to make it be 
the feed of Gold ? Wecan no w ays find that 7er- 
cury 13 able to produce Go!d, nay further, as I 
ſaid before, the growth of Metals and Minerals is 


quite of another pature than that of Vegetables. . 
NV 
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Now, fay they, the ſees of Gold is communica- 
ted unto.all bodies, and that It does abound in the 
Univerſal Spirit. And becauſe Mana, Dir, 
Honey, are impregnated-with this Spirit, that Gold 
may by Art bedrawn out of thoſe ſubſtances. 

We grant unto them, that the Univerſal Spirit 
does contain an acid which ſerves towards the 
production of Gold, becauſe the acid Waters: or 
ſalts which doenter into the compoſition'of this 

metal, d9 proceed from the Univerſal Spirit z but 
if you go tocall, thisacid a ſeed, it will prove to 
be the 1c7a of all ot! ier mixt bodies as well as that 
of Gold, and there's.no more reaſon for thinking 
that the Univerſal Spirir docs abound in the ſeed 
of Gold, tian in the feed of the grofleſt Metal, or 
the molt unuſeful Pl 4nt, or the moſt. contemprible 
of &:nimals ſo that we may conclude,that to ſpend 
ones time in making of Gold, ſeems properly to 
loſe it by. working, in. the dark, and I find that 


Alcygmy has been Very W ell detined to be, Ars fine Definitir 
arte, cajits principimm \ ment rt, medium laborare, of Alchuny 


G+ fins mendic. zre, an Art without any Art, whoſe 
begianing is Lying, whoſe middle is nothing but 
Labour, and w hoſe end is Beggery. A 

Gold is a good Remedy for thoſe. who toon 
taken too much Aſrcury , for tncſe two Metals-da 
ealtly unite together, and by this union or Amak 
gamation the Jercury Axes, and its, motion is it» 
tefrupted.. This is plaiuly enough, perceived in 
ſuch as have receivcd : the Frictions with. 2/er- 


cury.;z. for if they do but hold a piece of Gold in Gold zoot 
their mouth: a little, it will grow whits by* the f- thoſe 


who have 
t 1h, EN Mere 


vapour of; the Quickſilver. _ - 
Gold taken inwardly is thought to be. a moſt © 
potent Cordial, becauſe Afr ologers'tellugit re- 
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Aurum 


Potacile, 


_ cejves its influence from the Sun, which is as it 


were tne heart of the world, and by the commu- 
nication of thoſe influences to the heart, it ſcrves 
fo fortifie and cleanſe jt from all impurities 3 up- 
on which ground a great many Operations have 
been invented in order to open this Metal, and 
feparate its Sulphur from its ſalt. Moreover this 
Operation by way of bravery is called Aurnum Pe- 
tabile, becauſe this S41t or this Sulphur diflolving 


in a Liquor, can be taken by way of Potion: And 


becauſe this Aurum Potabile can be thought to be 
diſtributed into all parts of the body, they fancy 
it can drive out every thing that interripts the 
Functions of Nature, that it can free him that 
takes it from all fear of any Diſeaſes for a long 
time, and can prolong lite. 

But this opinion 15 built upon a weak foundati- 


tion, and Experience does not confirm any of 


theſe glorious effects ; for what aſſurance can we 
have, or-whiat Evidence is there, that the Sun is 
ſuch a grear friend of Gold, or that it beitows 
more infuence on it, than on other mixt hadies; 
ke is a thing that can never be prov'd, and we fee 
that theSun caſts its light and heat in general upon 
all bodies, without makin pany difterence. -Who 
ean underſtand, that the Pores of Gold are fa di- 
fpoſed, as to havea greater facility of retainin 
the Sun's Influences, than other Metals or things 
This wiſt be full as hard to prove as the other. 
But though we ſhould grant Afro/ogers this 
fuppoſtion concernjng the Sun's: influence © on 
Gol, the conſequence they draw from it, that 
therefore it fortifies the Heart, would be ner a: 
whit the trners for all that we are able to appre- 
hend 'n Gold, is, that it is a moſt compatt and 
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weighty body, the union of whoſe Principles is 
extraordinary cloſe ; which is proved from hence, 
that no Art can inſtruCt us to diſſolve it radically, 
ſo as to ſeparate its Salt, and its Sulphur. This 
Gold being beaten into the thinneſt Leaves that 
can be imagined, and taken inwardly,receives not 
the leaſt change in our bodies, and 1s voided the 
very ſame it was before, excepting when Quick- 
filbver has been taken heforehand, for it unites 
with that, asI have ſaid. 

Wherefore we muſt conclude, that if Gold has 
received more Influence from the Sun than other 


Metals, yet it 1s never the titter to diffolve in our 


bodies, nor to produce thoſe rare effects that are 
talkt of, 


I know that ſtories are told to prove, that Gold 


does communicate virtue to the bodies of thoſe 
who have taken it, and thar ir loſes in the body 
ſome of its quantity 3 and among other ſtories 'tis 
ſaid, that ſeveral perſons who had fed upon Ca- 
pons, nouriſhed with a palte made of a mixture of 
Vipers fleſh and Gold together,have been cured that 
way of ſeveral Jiſeaſes z but there's a great deal 
more reaſon to attribute this effett rather to the 
Vipers than Gold; for we know by experience that 
Vipers taken inwardly without any thing elſe, do 
uſe to produce divers ſenſible effects, whereas we 
obſerve none at all in Geld, when "tis given alone. 
As for the diminution they imagine of Gold jn 
bodies, they prove it by their gathering together 
all the Excrements of thoſe Capors, and Calcining 
them, for they could obtain again but the fourth 
part of the Gold that was uſed in the palie the Cz- 
pons had fed upon. Burt this proof is as weak 1s 
the former ; for the Excrements of the Capors be- 
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Gold may 
be volati- 
liz d, 


ing full of avolatile © 52lt, that Salt may have V Q- 
latilizd and carried away. the greateſt part of the 
Goldduring the Calcination, after.the ſame man- 
ner as we ſee ſeveral Volatile liquors to ſtblime 
Gold. ] know well enough by my own Eyperience, 
that there are ſuch Volatiles as are able to ſublime 
Gold; for having one day mixed three ounces of 
Gold with about three pounds of matter confiting 
of divers Volatile ingredients, I put the mixture 
about a month afterwards into the Coppel, and 
the Gold appeared very. reſplendent in the ingot 
of the mixture; but blowing, as. we uſe to do, 
in its purification, L was attoniſked to ſee it exalt 
away by little and little jnto.tae. Air, ach there 
was not a grain of it left. 

. Thus: no body can be. aflured that Goid did 
nouriſh thoſe Capors ; . but belides, though ſome 
of it” ſhoald be ditlolv'd in, the body, as "it does 
in Agua Regals, which is very.hard to conceive ; 
rough, ſome of it ſhould exalt, nay thon ih 
tome ſhould plainly glitter in the Chylc,. here's 


30 proof neverthelefs that it produces ſuch kb ON- 


dertul effects. 

Now although I have alerted that. Gold. taketh 
alone dogs not. receive any change as. for. health, 
yet Lialue yery much ſeveral preparations of Got, 
madg with Spirits. z for'ris theſe Spzr:ts that giye 

Cerftaii atermingtigns to Gold according to-their 
7 tire 2, and make it op erate. as it docy... When 4 
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Purification of Gela. 


=" O Purifie Goldis to feparate from 1t tne other 
T Aetals which-are mixed with it. 

Putas much Geld as yau pleaſe into a Crucible, 
make it red hot, and when it begins to melt, caſt 
into it four times as much Antimony in powder, 
the Gold will preſently melt 3; continue a: ſtrong 


Fire, until you perceive the Matter to.ſparkle. 


Then take your Crucible out of the Fire and 
knock.it,: that the Regule may fall to the bottom. 


Break it when it is cold, and ſeparate the. Regule 
from the-droſs that remains a top of it. If you 


havea mind to fave your Crucible, pour out the 
matter that lies in Fuſion into an Iron Mortar 


made like a Founder's Mould,which you ſhall have. 


heated a little and greaſed before-hand, then ftrike 
about the Mortar with -pincers, till the matter 
ictties in a Maſs. | 

Let this Maſs cool a little, then. flinging it out, 
ſ:parate the Golden Regule, from the droſs.- Weigh 
11S Regyle, melt it' again in a Crucible over a 
trong Fire, and when it ſhall come to melt, throw 
ato jt by.little ang! little three times as:mich Sa/t- 
j-ter ;, continue a good ſtrong Fire, that the mat- 
ter may, remain in Fuſion, and when the Fumes 
ac all gone, and it appears clear and clean, cat it 
into your Iron Mortar warm'd and greas'd, as I 
{id but now, orelſe leave it in the Crucible that 
Y10u-jhall beat while-it is cooling, for the fepara- 
tion of the Regule from the droſs that remains a 
top, and your Golden Regule will prove perfeCtly 
PHICs nt | 0 
Tx Remarks, 


Regule of 
Gold. 
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7 parifie The ordinary way of purifying Gold is the Cop- 


G01 by rhe pet, in which the ſame method is uſed that-T ſhall 


Coppel. 


T'zDepatt, 


Cementati - 
pn. 


ſpeak of in the Purification of Silver. But the 


Coppel not being able to ſeparate Silver fromGold, | 
recourſe is had to another Operation, that is cal- | 


led the Depart. 

Melt three parts of Silver with one part of 
Gold, in a Crucible over a good Fire, and when 
this mixture is in Fuſion, caſt it into cold water, 
and it condenſes into. Grains, . which being dried, 
2 ſeparation of the Silver from the Gold is made 
by the means of Agua fortzs ; for this Mdenſtruum 
diffolves Silver very well, but the Gold remains 
in powder at the bottom of the. Veſſel, for the 
reaſon that I thall relate in the Chapter of gu: 
Regalis, The Diffolution of Silver is. poured off 
by Inclination,;then the Powder of Gold is waſhed 
to be made ſweet. 

But 1t often happens that ſome particles of the 
Silver do ſtill remain united with the Gold, 
that this Purification cannot be ſaid to be altoge- 
ther perfect. 


There is another method of Purifying Gold, to 


wit, Cementation, which 1s thus performed. 
Stratifie in a Crucible thin plates of Gold, with 
a dry paſte, that is called Cement, in which the 
Salts Gemma and Armonzack do enter ; cover the 
Crucible, and having made a fire round about it, 
Calcine the matter for ten or twelve hours witha 


violent heat, thar the Sa/ts may eat and conſume 
the impurities of the Gold : but nevertheleſs they | 
often leave jt ſtill impregnated with other Metals, 


and 
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2nd ſornetimes they cat the Gold jt *1f, fo that 9 
part of it 18 loſt, 
=The Purification of Gold by the means of Anti- 


e Cop- monyisbetter than any other ; for there is nothing 
E ſhall hut Gold that is able to make reliftance againſt 
1t the this devourer ; jt often cats ſome portion of jt, 
Gold, | but never leaves it in avy other Metal. * | 
iS cal | Yon muſt remember to lay a Tile under the Cru- 


cible, for fear that the air which comes by the Afh- 


art of | hole, ſhould happen to'cool the bottam of the 
when Crucible, = 

vater, Gold preſently melts as ſoon as Autimony is caft 
dried, | into the Crucible, by reafon that Amrimony con- 
made tains ſome Saline Sulphurs, which do encreafe the 
rum force of the Fire, and do ſeparate the parts of this 
mains Metal z it is then that the more porous and yola- 
r the tile part uniting with the Autimpny, one part c- 
Aqua vaporates away in Smoke, and the other remains 
d off | fixt inthe Droſs. 

aſhed The ſparkles which torards the end dofly out 


of the matter do proceed from ſome Particles of 


Ff the Antimony, which finding themſelves intangied in 

d, the Gold, do uſe violence to get out. 

toge- Then take your matter offthe Fire that it may 
loſe none of its ſubſtance, and pour it into an 

d, to Iron Mertar as I ſaid before. After this the Re- 


gule is melted once more, and Salt-perer caſt into 


with It toabſorb or receive all the Antimony that may 

1 the yet remain, and ſo by this means you have a Re- 

2r the gule as well purified as may be, and even that of 

ut it, four and twenty Caratts, if there be any ſych 

vitha Gold. 

fume | A Carat of Gold js properly the weight of one 7b « 
they | Seruple or fqurand twenty grains, as four and C42 #. 
etals, twenty Caratts make an ounce, 


and Tf 
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If. you take an ounce of Gola, and find that it 
loſes nota jot in the Purifications that.may be 


made of it, this is called Go!d of four .and twenty 


Caratts ; if it be fond to have deminithed but one 
Caratt, then it is aid to be.Gold of three and twen- 
ty Caratts ; if it loſes two Caratts, then it is Gold 


of two and twenty Caratts, . and ſo of . the reſt, 
But it is commonly held that there is no ſuch thing ! 


to be found as Gold of four and twenty Carats, | 
becauſe there is none but contains ſome ſinall pro- | 


portion of $i]ver, or Copper, purihe it as much as 
you. will. 


F 


Red Gold. is the leſs; valuable, TedEs it Con- | 
tains the more Copper, which gives it this.colour; | | 


the 7elow. js the better, and it ought to remain | 
Tollom, £ven whilſt it is in the fire. 

A Caratt of Pearls, Diamonds, and other pre- 
cious ſtones, is but four grains. 


niſmarion of Gold with Me: rear, andi ts | 


' [IyeveHion mito an an impal pable P order.” 


=0 Amalzamate Gold is-. to mix; it. with 


= Ouick-ſ IR | 


Take a Drachm of the Regule of Goldgbert It it- 
to very thin little Plates, which you muſt; heat in 


a Crucible red hot in a large Fire; thenpour upon | 


itan ounce of ,2uicks:lver- revived from:Caynaber, 


as I ſhall ſhew hereafter; ſtir the matter with a 
little Iron-rod, and when you find it begin to raiſe 
a fume, which quickly happens, calt your mixture 


' into an Earthen Pan fill'd with Water, it wiH co- 


agulate, and become tractable ; wath . it ſeveral 


times to take away its blackneſs ; thus you have 
ail 
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an Amalgame, from which you muſt ſeparate the 
Mercury that you find not united, by prefling.it a 
little between your fingers in a linnen cloth. The 
Gold retains about thrice its weight in Adercury. 

Now to reduce this Gold into Powder,you muſt 
put this Amaſgame into a Crucible over a gentle 
fire, the Adercury will evaporate into the Air, 
and leave the Gold at bottom in an mpalpable 
Powder. 


Remarks. 


- Mercury doth eaſily penetrate Gold, and inſinu- 
ating into its Pores makes a ſoft matter that is 
called Amalzame ;, it doth the ſame with other 
Metals too, except Iron and Copper, which are 
too il] digeſted to receive its impreſſhon. 

Tho' the vapour of 2uicks:ilver be very thin and 
light, yet it uſes to whiten Gold, I have often 
ſeen the proof of it amongſt thoſe who have under- 
gone the cure of the Flax debouche ; for not only 
the Gold, which they had on them, but what was 
in'their Breeches, near thejr bed, has been fo 
whitned, that they have apprehended, that ſome 
body or other had changed their LOUIS 
dOR'S into Counters. To bring back Gold ( thus 
altered ) to its true colour, you muſt put it ſome 


' time into the Fire, for evaporating the urck- 


filver, and then rub it with the 0: of Tartar per 
Deliquinm, to clean it from the blackneſs, which 
the Fire gives it. | 

The Amalgamationof Gold is uſeful to Gilders, 
for ſo it is eaſily extended upon their works. 


AUTMT? 
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Ann Fulnnans, called, Saffron of Gold, t 


T2 Operation is a Gold impregnated with | 
ſome Spitits, which cauſe it to give a loud | 
crack, when it is ſet over the Fire. 
Diſſolution Take what quantity you pleaſe of Gold beaten 
of Gold. into thin plates, put it into a Viol, or Matrak, 
and pour upon it by little and little three or four 
times as much Agua: Regalis compounded after | 
the manner I thall ſhew in its proper place. Set | 
the Matraſs upon Sand a little heated, until the 
Aqua Regalis has difſolved as much of the Gold 3 
it is able to contain, which you will know by the 
cealing of the Ebullitions, pour your ſolution into 
a glaſs by inclination 5 and if there remains any 
Gold it the Matraſs, diflolve it, as before, with a 
little gaz Regalis 5 mix your diflolutions, and 
pour upon them five or fix times as much cor: 
mon Watet. Afterwards drop into this mixturt 
by degrees the Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 
or the Oil of Tartar made by Deliguium or Solu- 
tion, you'll find the Gold precipitate to the bot: 
Precipita. Tom of the Glaſs, Let it alone a good while to 
tion, ſettle, that all the Gold may fall down, then 
pouring off the Water by Inclination, waſh your 
powder with warm Water, till it grows infiþid, 
and fo dry it in Paper at a gentle Fire, becauſe 
it 1s apt to fire, and the Powder would fly away 
with a terrible noiſe. | 
Weight. If you uſe one drachm of Gold, you will obtain 
: four {cruples of Auram Fulminans well dried. 
Tres Verrue, Aurum Fulmimans cauſes ſweat, and drives out 
il! humours by Lranfpiration. It may be given in 
ths 
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the Small Pox from two to fix grains ina Lozenge, Def. 


or Eleftuary.. It ſtops Vomiting, and isalſo good 
to moderate the activity of Adercury. 


Remarks. 


The Plates of Goldare made uſe of in this Ope- 
ration, that its diflolution may be more eafily 
performed. 

You muſt pour the Aqua Regals by little and 
little, to avoid the great efterveſcency that might 
be able to drive it out of the Matraſs. The effer- 
veſcency proceeds from the violent diviſion of the 
particles of Gold by the Agza Regals 5 for when 
it finds no more bodies to att upon, having di- 
vided the Gold into as many parts as 'tis poflible 


the ebullition ceaſes, and though the Gold doth 7% £%u- 


all remain in the Aqua Regal, it becomes fo im- 
perceptible to us, as it ſeems the Water hath not 
changed from what it was before, it appeats fo 
very clear and-tranſparent. Indeed the folution 
has received a Golden colour, and becomes yellow. 


r10Nn, 


The diffolution of Gold is a ſuſpenſion of this Difeturior. 


metal in Phlegm, made by the edges of Aqua Re- 
zalis, For it is not enough that the Agua Regalis 
does divide the Gold into ſubtle parts, bur it is 


further requiſite that its' edges do hold up the 
Gold, as it it were like ſo many Finns, otherwiſe 


It would always fall ta the bottom in a powder, 
though it were never ſo ſubtle. 


. Now 'tis objected. that the particles of Gold g4;eajon; 


ſhould fall to the bottom of the liquor, becauſe, 
deing joined to the points of the Agua Regalis, 
they are become more heavy than they were be- 
fore ; for the union or adhzfion of twa bodies 


noe 


$o A Courſe of Chymiſtry: 
does cauſe a greater weight, than when the tw well i; 
bodies were ſeparated one from the other. Aqua 
FER Tanſiver, That we ought to conceive the par: of the 
ticles of Gold being ſuſpended or held up 1n the enquit 
Phlegm by the ac:d points, much after the manner hodies 
as we do conceive very well, that a ſmall piece of them 
metal fixed to a ſtaff or @plank, will ſwim with = 4,4, 
the wood in the water 3 for although the" ſmall with, 
piece of metal fmks to the bottom when It 8 gjgn j 
alone, yet it ſwims when It 1s affixed to the of an) 
wood ; the acid edges are hodies exceeding light | Ne 
in compariſon with the particles of Gold, and | can be 
they have likewiſe their ſuperticies, more extend- | T di 
ed, and conſequently do take up more room In | qqeq1 
the phlegn! 3 this is that which holds them up; | x egg 
and caufes them to ſwint. | partic 
The Oil of Tartar, or the Spirit of Sal Ar- bodies 
moniack is uſed for the Precipitation of Gold, | yenet; 
becauſe both thoſe Liquors do contain an Alkali | fiejajy 
Salt, which being mixed with acids muſt cauſes Gold; 
Fermentation. Now in this Fermentation the Wher 
The cauſe of parts of Agua Regalis that held up the particles more, 
Precipttt- of Gold do grow weak, and having no more force agthe 
_ to retzin them longer, they muſt needs precipitate diffoly 
by their own weight. - EE: | that r 
Piffcaltz, ' Perhaps ſome may find a difficulty in compre- But n 
hending how the Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoni- ang fi 
ack ſhould come to weaken the Agua Regalrs, that break 
15 it ſelf compounded” of Sal Armoniack ; but liberty 
there will be no difticulty at all, when they ſhall this is 
| -.--»» Conſider that the force of the Aqua Regalis dotli Jatile. 
| vom not ſo muchdepend on the volatile part of th® ypregn 
11 Sal Armoniack, as on the Sea-falt, that js 1n bodies 
1 good ſtore in it united with the Agua Fortis ; for quick 
5:a:141t, or Sal Gemma may be ſubſtiruted very lently 
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well in the place of Sal Armoniack, for making 
Aqua Regalis,as T ſhall obſerve hereafter, ſpeaking 
of the compoſition of this Water. It may bealſo 
enquired here, why the Diffolvents do quit the 
bodies they held before the Diflolution, to betake 
themſelves to ſome other: for example, why the 
Aqua Regalis leaves the Gold it was impregnated 


with, to give way to the Alkali Salt. This que- Diffcaty. 


ſtion is one of the moſt difficult to reſolve well, 
of any in Natural Philoſophy. 

Nevertheleſs, I'll give you my opinion of what 
can he ſaid moſt ſenſibly on this Subject. 


I do ſuppoſe that when the qua Regalis hath How re- 
acted upon the Gold, ſo as to difſolve it, the points 794. 


or edges that enabled it to do fo, are fixed in the 
particles of Gold. But ſeeing that theſe little 
bodies are very hard, and conſequently hard to 
penetrate, theſe points do enter but very ſuper- 
ficially, yet far enough to ſuſpend the particles of 
Gold, and hinder them from precipitating. 
Wherefore if you would add never ſo much Gold 
more, when theſe points have ſeized upon as much 
as they are able to joyn with, they cannot poſhbly 
diffolve one grain more; and it is this ſuſpenſion 
that renders the particles of Gold imperceptible. 
But now if you add ſome body that by its motion 
and figure is able to engage the aczds enough to 
break them, the particles of Gold being left at 
liberty will precipitate by their own weight. And 
this is what I conceive the Oil of Tartar, and Vo- 
latile Alkali Spirits are able to do. They are im- 
pregnated with very ative Salts, which finding 
bodies at reſt do preſently move them, and by the 
quickneſs of their motion do ſhake them ſo vio- 
lently, as to break the points by which they were 
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fuſpended 3 theſe fragments of little points being gives 
thus diſengaged from the Gold, are ſtill keen Now 
enough to act, and they have aftion enough re- what 
maining to pierce and divide- violently the parts retail 
of Alkali Salts, which are much more ſoluble in up, ti 
their nature than Gold, and this occaſions the ly br 
Ebullition which preſently happens when theſe make 


Spirits are poured upon the Diflolution. Bo 
Theſe edges then being thus broken, two things exert 
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| muſt follow thereupon. The firſt is, That the re- make 
| maining Aqua Regalis. is rendred uncapable of throu 
(| diſſolving any more Gold, becauſe it hath no Iron 
Fl more power left of making a penetration. The a gre: 
| ſecond is, That the precipitated Powder of Gold w 
| 1s impregnated with ſome part of the Diflolvent, a gre: 
by reaſon that the ſharpeſt part of theſe edges re- great 
if mains within it. | IS Cor 
i Experience teaches us both the one and the elves 
F other : to wit, The force of the Agua Regalis is _ to m: 
| | quite deſtroyed for diflolving any more Gold, and muſt 
Wi the precipitated Powder hath drawn along with it 1t co! 
i ſome Spirits that are ſo cloſely lockt up, that hour 
though it be ſeveral times waſht in warm Water, parti 

they cannot poſlibly be diſengaged from their hold, tar k 
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And this is evident, when it is put upon the Fire; olent 
Fulming;. {0 be great Detonation, or noiſe that it makes, noiſe, 
on of Gold, cannot proceed from any thing elſe, but the in- If 
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1 its cauſe. Cloſed Spirits which violently divide the moſt into : 
| compact body of Gold to get out quickly, when with 
Wh 1 they are forced to it by the aCtion of Fire. , part 
f Fulmine» 1 can here explicate by the by, after the ſame mall 
| i zing Pow- manner, the aCtion of a certain Powder, conſiſting Wall | 


der, of three parts of Nitre, two parts of Salt of Tar- fame 
tar, and one part of Sulphur. This Powder being 

heated in a Spoon to the weight of a Drachm, 

gives 
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gives as Thundering a noiſe as a Cannon it ſelf. 
Now the fixt Salt of Tartar cauſes in this Powder 
what the Gold did in the other ; that is to ſay, it 
retains the Spirit of Nitre and Sulphur fo lockt 
up, that they cannot be ſeparated without violent- 
ly breaking their Priſon ; and this is that which 
makes ſuch a noiſe, 

Both the Gold and this Fulminating Powder 
exert their greateſt force downwards : for if we 
make uſe of Copper ſpoons, they will be pierced 
through after the Fulminatjon : but Silver or 
Iron ſpoons are not pierced, becauſe they make 
a greater reſiſtance. 

When this Fulminating Powder is heated by 
a great Fire, it cracks preſently, but makes no 
great noiſe, becauſe the Ingredients of which ir 
is compounded have not had time to unite them- 
ſelves cloſely together. If you would have it 
to make a ſtrong detonation, or loud noiſe, 1t 
muſt be only heated over a ſmall Fire ; and let 
it continue for the ſpace of half a quarter of an 
hour : during which time it melteth, and the 
particles cloſe together, ſo that the Salt of Tar- 
tar keeps the Volatile ſhut up until the Fire vi- 
olently diſengages them by a very ſurpriſing 
noiſe, 

If you put the Powder of Fulminating Gold Fulnfner- 
into a Marble Mortar, and beat it a little hard 92 wishow 
with a common Copper or Braſs Peſtle, ſome ***: 
part of the Powder will fly into the Air with a 
ſmall noiſe: And if you continue to beat it, all 
will fly away like Lightning. I have try'd the 
ſame thing in a Mortar of Braſs, but it had not 
the ſame effect. 
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The virtue 
of Aurum 
Fulmynans, 


The reaſon I would give of this is, That the 
beating of the Fulminating Gold in the Marble 
Mortar, with a Copper Peſile, does heat the 
matter, and rarihe the Spirits of Salts contained 
in it, ſo that they are forced to break their chains 
with violence, to obtain a free paſſage. But this 
does not happen in a braſen Mortar, either be- 
cauſe the heat 1s not there fo great, or becauſe 
the Metals clofting together, do abſorb or drink 
tp the Salts. | 

Aurum Fulminans taken inwardly cauſes ſweat, 
becauſe the heat of the Body volatiliſes it, and 
drives it through the Pores. Now it the Pores 
are very open, It will only cauſe an inſenſible tran- 
{piration : but if they are cloſed up by the cold- 
neſs of the weather, ſo that it muſt remain ſome 
time before it pafles; the vaporous humidity 
which bears jt company, diflolves upon the skin 
into what we call ſweat. 


Somethink the Gold contributes nothing at all 


fo theſe tranſpirations, and that the ſpirit of Ni- 
tre alone being forced by the heat of the body to 
paſs through its Pores cauſes all the action. But 
I conceive it is more likely that theſe ſpirits do 
carry along with them ſome parts of the Gold, 
with which they are ſo intimately mixed. And 
by this explication may be better comprehended, 
how ſo ſmall a quantity of ſpirits 1s able to pro- 
duce ſweat ; for ſuppoſe there paſſes through the 
Pores one grain of Gold, and two grains of ſpi- 
rits, theſe ſpirits, being as I may ſo ſay, armed 
with the groſler parts of Gold, will be better able 
to conquer the reſiſtance that ſhall oppoſe their 
paſſage, than if they were ſeparate ; after the ſame 
manner as a good piece of Timber that is _—_ 
along 
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along by the ſtream of a River will ſtrike with 
much more violence againſt the Arch ot a Bridge, 
and endanger it much more, than a ſingle Wave 
would be able tv do, though never ſo ſwift. 

There are two ſorts of infenfible Tranſpiratt- Differer: 
ons, one hapeningar all times, as well in health ſorts of in- 
as ſickneſs, and the other in a burning Feaver, or -, 7 

: ranſpirge 
elſe ſometimes upon the taking a Sydorifick. ah 

The firſt Tranſpiration is inſenſible, becauſe 
the vapour which paſſes continually through the 
pores is yet in ſo ſmall a quantity, that though 
it does diffolve in a moiſture upon the $Kin, It 1s 
not perceived at all, 

The other is cauſed by a great motion of the 
Spirits which drive the humours through the pores 
of the body after a rapid manner ; and whereas at 
that time the pores become very open, and the skin 
is heated more than ordinarily, the vapour paſſes 
away through the skin without condenſing upon it. 

But if once the rapid motion of humours begins 
toſlacken, then the ſweat appears, and begins to be 
felt; and this does happen in Agzes, for during 
the great heat of the 4zue, men do not ſweat at 
all, but only jn the declination of the fit z becauſe 
then the skin ſomewhat cools, the vapour conden- 


ſes into a moiſture, which we call (yeat z where- 


fore ſweat may be ſaid to ifſue from a middle de- 
gree of heat, between the firſt inſenſible Tranſpi- 
ration, and the ſecond. 

Moſt men think that there go2s out more moi- 
ſture in the time of the ſiveat, than by the inſen- 
ſible Tranſpiration which is made during the 
height of the hot fit ; but they ſcem to be miſta- 
ken very likely, for it may eaily be concetved, that 
there ſhould be a greater diflipation in the vigour 
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of the fit, than afterwards in the declination, by 
reaſon that at that time the heat is greater, and 
ſo more able to impel forth effiuviums. 

Diſtillation in a Retort will confirm what is 
here maintained. For if you make only a mode- 
rate fire under the Retort, the moiſture which 
Tiſes out of the matter will diftil drop by drop, 
becauſe the vapours cooling and condenſing in the 
neck of the Retort do reſolve into a liquor ; but 
if you make a great fire in the Furnace, fo that 
the neck of the Retort comes to be heated too 
much, all the mozſiure is driven in a meer vapour, 
and there appears not the leaſt humidity in the 
neck of the Retort. 

I have already ſaid, That Gold doth repreſs 
the violence of AZercary, becauſe it doth Amal- 


gamate with it 5 but Aurum Fulminans doth it 


much. better, for being Volatile it is more caſfily 
carried through all the body, and fails not to find 
out the Adercury, whereſoever it lies, 

Weneed not feap left 4urum Fulminans taken 
inwardly, and heated by the ſtomach, ſhould cauſe 
fuch a Detonation there, as it does when ſet over 
the fire in a ſpoon ; for ſo much the more moiſture 
as comes to it, ſo much the leſs noiſe does it make. 
Now it can't. be queſtion'd, bur there is liquidity 
enough in the ſtomach, beſides the liquid ve- 
hicle 'tis : uſually given in. There is no need 
then of calling in the acids of the ſtomach, as ſome 
do, to unite with the falts of Aurum Falminans, 
and drive them out of the body of this Metal: 
for beſides that the moſt clear and diſintereſted 


Explications and ſuch as fall moſt under our ſenſe, 
.ought always to be preferr'd, 'twould be too 
hard a matter to maintain that z 'tis true if you wet 


AHurum 
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Aurum Fulminans with the ſpirit of Vitriol, or 
Salt, or Sulphur, the Fulmination is thereby hin- 
dred, but this happens from the acids fixing by 
their weight the Volatility of thoſe Salts that 
remain in the pores of the Gold. 

In the Chapter of Gold I could reckon up ſeve- 
ral other Preparations that have been invented, 
but becauſe they are out of uſe, I ſhall not ſwell 
this Book with an account of them. 


" _ — 
- — —— 


C45 1s 
Of Silver. 


ILVER hath the ſecond place among 
S Metals, it is a. very compact body, more 
ſmooth and poliſhed by Nature than Gold, 
and its pores are more even upon the ſurface, It 
is malleable like Gold, but will not ſo eafily yield or 
extend under the Hammer, and is not ſo weighty. 

It is called the X4oon, as well from its Colour, 
as fromthe Influences the Ancients thought Jt 
received from the Joon. Many properties are 
attributed to it againſt Diſeaſes of the Head, but 
theſe pretended Virtues ſeem to have no other 
foundation than the imagination of Aſtrologers 
and Chymiſts, who were of the opinion that the 
Moon had a great deal of correſpondence with 
the Head. There is no need I ſhould enlarge in 
confutation of this opinion, experience every day 
teaches us that it is a pure abuſe. 
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Sthver is not often found alone in. Mine, 
for commonly it is cither mixed with Copper, 
with Zead, or with Gold : that which is mixed 
with Lead lies ina kind of black ſtone : but what is 
found with Copper is generally ina very hard white 
ſtone much like unto Cryſtal. Yet there are pieces 
of _ Sihver ſometimes got in Mines, which 
15 ſo hard, that it cannot be melted, unleſs it be 
mixed with a good quantity of other $/ver 
which is the reaſon that it cannot be known of 
What Denter it 1s. h 

S:Hver may be alſo given like Gold for Diſeaſes 
cauſed by too much Mercury ; for they ſuffer an 
Amalgamation very well together. 

Vhereas there 1s no certainty, that ever there 


was drawn ont of Gold or $:Jver any thing that 


deferves to be called either a Salt, or Sulphur, or 
Atercury, T have not at all followed the method 
of Authors, who will needs explicate the ditfe- 
rences which are to be found in theſe Metals, by 
more or lefs, of one or two of thefe Principles. 
I am contented to relate only that which may be 
known in Gold or Silver, and I think it better ta 
fay little - of a thing, and be able to prove my 
aflertion, than form grand Ideas of things that 
are yery doubtful. | 


Parificatzon of Silver, 


TP Purife Silver is to ſeparate from it the 
other metals with which it is mixed. This 
operation is Gone by the Coppe/ after the manner 
ioliowing ; 


Take 


o 
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ies, Take a Coppel made of the aſhes of Bones or 
Yer, Horns, cover it and heat it gently in the coals, 
xed until it grows red-hot, then caſt it into four or 
tis fvetimes as much Lead as you intend to purifie 
lite Silver : let the Lead melt, and fill the ſides of the 
ces Coppel, which is ſoon done 3 then caſt-your Stfver 
ich into the middle, and it will preſently melt. Lay 
be wood round about the Coppel, and blow it that 
er, the flame may reverberate on the matter, the im- 
| of purities will mix with the Zead, and the Silver re- 
main pure and clean inthe middle of the Coppel, 
ſes while the Lead being fill'd with the drofſie parts 
an of Sihver lies on the tides likea ſcumm, that you 
may gather up witha ſpoon, and this is that which 
cre iscalled Litharge, which according to the degree 
1t of Calcination it hath endured, becomes of divers 
or Colours and ſometimes is called Z:tharge of Gold, 
od and ſometimes Litharge of Silver, If you leave Litharge- 
te-  itin the Coppel, it will paſs through irs Pores. 
by For you muſt obſerve that the Coppel being ex- 
es. preſly made of aſhes deprived of Salt, is very Po- 
be rous; you muſt continue the Fire till there riſe no 
ta more Fumes. 
ny This Preparation cleanſes Si/ver from all other 
at Metals, except Gold, which reſiſts the power of 
the Coppel. You muſt therefore have recourſe to 
the Depart, or OperationI deſcribed, when I 
ſpoke of the Purification of Gold z for Aqua fortis 
diflolves Silver, but not being able to penetrate 
Gold, leaves it in a powder at the bottom. 
Ne Pour offthen by Inclination the diflolution of 
Is «ver into an Earthen pan, wherein you ſhall 
& Uave laid before-handa plate of Copper, and ten 
or twelve times as much common Water. Let 
| this mixture lie ſtill for ſome hours, and when = 
© n 
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&qima Se- 
cunda. 


Different 
precipitati- 
Ons. 


Copyel. 


find the Copper covered all about with the Poy. 


der or Precipitate of Si{ver, and the water be. 


comes blue, Filtrate it, and you have that which 
is called Aqua Secunda: It is good to make the EC. 
char fall in Chancres, and to conſume proud fleſ, 
Dry the powder of Sver, and if you deſire ty 
keep it in an got, melt it in a Crucible with ; 
little Salt-peter. | | 

If you ſteep a plate of Iron ſome hours in the 
Aqua Secunda, the Copper which made it-look 
blue will precipitate according as the Iron dif 


ſolves. ' It you Filtrate this difſolution, and put | 


a piece of the Lapis Calaminaris into it, the dif 
ſolv'd Iron will fall to the bottom in powder, and 
the Stone will diflolve it. If you Filtrate this ws 
ter, and pour, upon the Filtration drop-by dr 
the water of fixt N:tre;the Soy Calammaris wil 
precipitate. Laſtly if-you Filtrate this water 
too, and having evaporated a part of it, ſet the 
reſt a Cryſtallizing, you't meet with a Salt-petr 
that burns like the ordjnary ſort. 


Remarks. 


The Coppel is an Earthen Veflel that reſiſts the 
Fire, made like a dith : it is fill'd with a Paſt 
made of aſhes that have loſt all their Salt, ſuch s 
thoſe of Bones z which loſe all their Salt whil 
they are a burning,becauſe it is ſo Volatile : a hole 
is made in the middle to let in the matter that i 
to be Coppel'd, andſo the Veſſel is ſet a drying 

You mult put Lead into the Coppel, in propor: 
tion to the impurities that are in the $;/ver ; com- 
monly they put four times as much. That whici 
is here called Impurity is nothing elſe but ſome 

parts 
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parts of other Metals, that ſuperficially adhered 
to the Silver, when it was taken out of the Mine. 
Theſe Metals do mix much better with Lead than 
Silver, becauſe the Lead is full of Sulphureous 
porous parts which readily engage and receive 
other Bodies. On the contrary $:ver hath Pores 
exceeding cloſe and ſtrait, and can neither be pe- 
netrated nor unite with theſe Matters but only 
ſuperficially z ſo that in the Fuſion they do ſepa- 
rate, and only ſlide over this Solid body. It is alſo 
remarkable that the hardneſs of $:/ver, and ſtrait 
contexture of its parts do hinder the Fire from 
melting it after the ſame manner as other Metals, 
that are more porous z and this is the reaſon it re- 
mains unmixt among them. 

S$:hver melts much ſooner by being put into 
melted Zead, than if you had endeavour'd to melt 
it alone in the Crucible, becauſe Lead contains 
many Sulphureous parts that are very ſerviceable 
for the Fuſion of Metals. * The flame is made to 
Reverberate on the $/ver, to drive all Hetero- 
geneous ſubſtances towards the ſides. 


That which is called a Caratt in Gold 1s a De- Denier. 


wer,or penny weight in S$:Þver, and thus an ounce 
of Silver well purified is of four and twenty penny 
weight, which make 24. times 24 grains. Now 
this ounce of $i/ver mult loſe nothing at all upon 
trial ; but if it ſhould lofe one penny weight in 
the Coppel, the S:/ver then is ſaid to be that of 
23 penny weight, and if it loſes two ſcruples, or 
penny weight, it is but of 22 Demers, but they 
uſe not to ſay,Si{ver of 24 Denters or penny weight, 
as Gold of 24 Carats ; for they double the Denzer 
or penny of Si/ver, and ſay, Silver of 12 penny 
weight for the fineſt, $i/ver of eleven penny and 

| a half, 
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Difference 
vperween 
Plate and 
Copel Sit 
Ver. 


Depry?, 


- 2 half, Silver of eleven penny, and ſo on, accord- 


Ce E——m—_—_ 


ing to its fineneſs. 


There is no $:]ver to be had of 24. denters, a 


12 penny fine, no more than Gold of 24 Caratt, 
becauſe there is always ſome mixture with it, uf: 
what diligence and application you pleaſe in it; 
purification. 

Plate-fatver contains one part of Copper to 24 


parts of Silver, and the Coppel-filver contain | 


but a quarter of a part of Copper to four and twer- 
ty partsof S:[ver. 


he Depart, or parting of Metals, is when: 


Diflolvent quits the Metal it had diffolved, t 
betake it ſelfunto another. Thus when Coppy 


is put into the Diflolution of Silver, the Au 
fortis leaves the Silver, to. fall upon .Diffolving | 


the Copper. 


Some offer to explain theſe Precipitations b | 


ſaying, that ſome of theſe Metals have pores mor 


FAtted to the figure of the edges of Aqua fortis tha 
others; and that therefore it quitteth one to diffohr 


another. But it' ſeems they endue the edges 
Aqua fortts with Underſtanding ; for how other 
wiſe can they make the edges of this Liquor, 
which in the diffolution of $:/ver, were entangled 
with the ſmall particles of this matter, and kept 
them ſuſpended:I ſay, how can they. ſuppoſe them 
to leave theſe ſmall particles to go mix themſelves 
with the Copper, without ſuppoſing alſo that the 
Aqua fortis 1s endued with Reaſon ? 

] believe, we may clear this difficulty better 
by ſaying, that the Phlegm of the diflolution dif: 
engageth the ſmall particles of the Copper 
which ſwim within the liquor : and then thel: 
particles meet with the edges of the Aqua forti, 


chargd 
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charg'd with the particles of S:fver, they ſtirr 
3nd ſhake them untill they break 3 from whence 
cometh the Precipitation of the S:/ver : for the 
edges which kept 1t before, being now broken, 
and the Phlegm no longer capable to ſupport it, it 
muſt needs precipitate by its own weight.As to the 
difſolution of Copper, 1t is made afterwards by the 
force which remains in the Agua fortis ; for tho' 
the ſubtle points of this diffolvent be broken, 
yet it 1s ſtill ſharpenough to penetrate all that is 
difolvible in that Copper, and to make the Agua 


ſecunda. Iron precipitates Copper, Lapis Calamina- 


ris precipitates /ron, and the Liquor of fixt Nizre 
York ſoto the Laprs Calaminaris for the ſame 
reaſon 3 but you muſt obſerve, that ron does not 
precipitate all the Copper, nor the Calaminaris 
all the Jroz, no more than the Copper did preci- 
pitate all the S$//ver : and the reaſon of this is, 
that the points of the Aqua fortis having entred 
more deeply into the great pores of Copper and 
Iroz, are much the harder to be broken by bodies 
of this nature ; but becauſe the liquor of fixt Nzter 


does contain an Alkali much more aftive than the. 


others, it precipitates all the Zaprs Calaminaris, 
and all the ron and Copper which did remain dif- 
ſolved. 

I ſhall in the ſequel of this Book deſcribe the 
manner of preparing the Liquor of fixt Nzzre : the 
Salt that it contains reunites with the Volatile 
Spirits of Salt-peter that were in the Aqua fortis, 
inſomuch that the Salr-peter revives again. 


Cr y/tals 
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The Vertue, 


te. 


Gryſtals of Silver, called, Vitriol of the Moon, 


T HIS Operation is a Silver opened, and re- 
duced into the form of Salr by the acid 


points of Spirit of Nitre. 


Diflolve one or two ounces of Coppel-Silver in | 
two or three times as much Spirit of Nitre; | 


pour forth your diflolution into a Glaſs-Cucurbite, 


ſt it in a gentle Sand-fire 5 evaporate about the | 
fourth part of the moiſture, and fo let the ret | 
cool without ſtirring it, it will turn into Cryſtals, | 
which you mult ſeparate from the Liquor, and | 


after you have dried them, keep them 1n a Viol 
well ftopt. You may again fall to evaporating 
half the remaining 


tions and Cryſtallizations till all your S:Iver is 
turned into Cry/tals. 

This Yitriol of the AMfoon 15 uſed to make an 
Eſchar by touching the part with it. Ir is alfo 
given inwardly for Dropſies, and for Diſeaſes of 
the Head, from two unto fix grains, in ſome 
Specifick Water : it purges gently. | 

Theſe Cryſtals might be prepared with 0:1 


Vitriol, inſtead of Spirit of Nitre, for inwardyke. | 


Remarks. 


You muſt put your S$i/zer purified by the Cop- : 


pel into a Viol or Matraſs large enough, and 
pour upon it only as much Spirzt of Nitre as will 
ſerve to diffolve it z now that comes to about 
twice its weight, If the Spirit be well _ 

rom 


iquor, and ſet it a Cryſtal | 
lizing as before. You may repeat theſe Evapors | 
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from the phlegm, but otherwiſe it muſt be three 
times as much. Indeed you may uſe Aqua forts 
inſtead of Spirit of Nitre, if you pleaſe, in this 


' Operation; but I rather chuſe Spiret of Nitre, 


becauſe it is found to aft with more celerity than 
Agua forts, You may read in their proper places 


| the deſcription I have given you of them both, 
' and the Remarks I have made upon them. Place 


your veſſel in Aſhes or Sand, a little warm for to 
haſten the Difſolution. When the acid Spirits 
begin to work upon the Szfver, an Ebullition pr 

ſently riſes accompanied with a very conſiderable 
heat, becauſe theſe ſharp edges do break thoſe 
obſtacles that hindred their entrance, and violent- 
ly force their paſſage. It is this great motion, 
and impetuous diſperſion of parts, that produces 
the heat and ebullition, and by rarefaCtion of the 
Sprrit of Nitre ſends forth through the neck of the 
Veſſel a red fume or vapour, that you muſt be 
rery careful to avoid, asa thing very unwholfom, 
_- rejudicial to the Breaſt. The Smoke and 
Ebullition do remain until the $:/ver is all of it 
diflolved, after which the Liquor becomes clear 
and tranſparent, but a little bluiſh. If the Silver 
which is diflolyed, 'were perfectly purified from 
Copper, the ſolution would no more be tinged than 
Spirit of Nitre, but becauſe there is none to be 
found ſo perfectly pure, it always tinges a little. 
The ſolution of Plate-filver is much bluer than 
that of $:/ver purified by the Coppel, becauſe the 
Plate-ſilver contains more Copper than the other, 
as I faid before. So that the purer the S{ver is, 
the leſs blue is the ſolution. A little of it is eva- 
porated, that the reſt may Cryta/:ze the eaſier, 
for that which eyaporates is little better _ - 
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Cryſtals 


kind of infipid water, the S{ver till retaining the | 


acid fixt Spirits. | 

Now you muſt obſerve in all Cryſtallization 
not to leave too much moiſture, for fear of weak- 
ning too much the Salts, and fo hindring their 
Coagulation. Nor muſt you leave too little moj- 
{ture; for the Cryſtals not finding room enough 
to extend themſelves in, would confuſedly fall 
one upon another, 


Theſe Cryſtals can be diflolved in Water like 


Purgative. Salt,their ſtrength depends on the Spirits of Nitre 


that are incorporated with them : wherefore the 
weigh more than the $:1ver did that was employ- 
ed ; and it is theſe Spirits which pierce and gnay 
the fleſh on which theſe Cryſtals are applied, when 
an Eſchar is to be made. It is likewiſe they which 
cauſe that Fermentation of humours by which 
they purge, when theſe Cryſtals are given in- 
wardly. The liquor in which they are diflolyed 


to be taken, and the moiſture of the Stomach do 


ſerve to correct their Acrimony. 

When we conſider the compoſition of theſe 
Cryſtals, there is ſome occaſion to admire their 
purgative effect ; for there is nothing in it which 
has this quality. S$Jver ſwallowed alone cauſes 
no ſuch thing, and is voided again as it was taken, 
without any alteration : So the Sp:rit of Niter, 
taken alone in Water, is indeed aperitive, but 
yet it doth not purge by ſtool. Lhe purgative 
fermentation then which this Y7rr0] of the Moon 


does exceed, muſt be aſcribed to the diſpoſition | 


and texture of its parts. 


If you have a mind to revive theſe Cryſtals in- | 
to S:ver again, you muſt only put them into hot | 


Water, and lay therein a plate of Copper. They 


will | 
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will then diflolve, and the Silver precipitate to 
the bottom in a white powder, that 1s to be 
waſhed and dried ; afterwards melting It in. a 
Crucible with a little Salr-peter, it will return 
into Ingots of the fame weight as before. 


Iifernal Stone, or perpetual Canſtick. 


T HE Infernal Stone is a Silver rendred Cay- 
ſtick by the Salts of Spirit of Nitre, _. 
Diflolve in a Viol what quantity of $:/ver you 
pleaſe, with three times as much Spirit of Nitre 5 
ſet your Viol in a Sand fire, and evaporate about 
two thirds of the moiſture z. pour the reſt as it is 
hot into a.good German Crucible, that muſt be 
large enough by reaſon of the Ebullitions that are 
made in it. Place it over a gentle fire, and let 
It alone till the boiling matter ſinks . quietly to 
the bottom of the Crucible. Then encreaſe your 
hre a little, and it will come to be like Oil: pour 
it out into an Iron mould little oil'd and heated, 
It will preſently coagulate or harden z after 


which you may keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. It is Yertue- 


a Cauſtick that will remain for ever, provided 
you don't let it be exposd to the Air. This 
Store may be made of Copper inſtead of $1/ver, but 
wil not keep fo well ; becauſe the Copper being 
very porous doth ſutter the Air to enter eaſily 
and diflolve it. 

If you uſe an ounce of $:1ver, y- obtain an 


2unce and five drachms of the Infernal Stone. 


H Remarks. 


Weight. 
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wy Remarks. 
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Whence this © The Effect of this Stone proceeds from the Cor. | 


Stone hath rofive Spirits of Nitre, which do remain incorps- 


zi Feriue. rated with the Silver. It is more Cauſtick than | 
the Cry/tals I now ſpoke of, though compounded | 


of the ſame ingredients. The reaſon of it is, that 


in the Evaporation of the Spirit of Nitre, the | 


| 7 this ſtrength to the Infernal fone. But in 


e Cryſtal there's a much weaker Spirit, as being | 


Anproguatel with watry parts. © 
- "When you boil the ſolution of Silver, you mul 
take careto keep but a gentle fire, for the matter 
-eaſily rarifies, and riſes over into the fire ; or ek 
-it ſpirts ſome drops upon the hand of the Artif 
which make it ſmart 'grievouſly, and fetches of 
the skin, becauſe this liquor' is not only very cor: 
rofive in it. ſelf, but has the aſſiſtance of fre to 
-make it the more burning. You muſt likewiſ 
often caft your eye into the Crucible, eſpecial) 
*tozvards the'end, that ſo ſoon as the matter is ob 
| Terved to ceaſe boiling, and gets the form «<& 
' - an; Oll, you be ready to calt,it into the niould, 
- for if you ſhould then leave it longer in the fire 
"the ſtrongeſt Spirits would evaporate, and th: 

«ſtone would not be ſo corrofive. 
Another - ©Tf you would melt the Cryſtals of the 20on it 
way of m4- a Crucible, and boil the Liquor till it come into 
king uv "the conliſtence of Ojl, andafterivards caſt itint 
- \ The tron mould,” you would have ah fernal ſtor 

"© like this L have deſcribed. 

When Plate-lilver is uſed to the making the 
Trfernal ſtone, an ounce of Silver gains but three 


drachms 


ſharpeſt part.remains at laſt ; and it is that which | 
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drachms in augmentation, but uſing fine Coppel- * 


filver, you'll get five drachms. , This augmenta- 
tion of weight does proceed from the ſharp acids 
of Spirit of Nitre, adhering tothe body of $:{ter, 
but the difference of the increaſe lies in this, that 
the Coppel-ſilver having narrower pores than the 
other, does retain the acids better, and the ſtope 
is thereby the ſtronger, 'as I have found by ex- 
Perience. 


Tinttnre of the Moon. 


HE T7:nFure of the 4oon 1s a diſſolution precirira- 

_ of ſome of the more rarified parts of Silver tion of Sil- 
. made. in Spir:t of Wine whetted by Alkali falts. 
 Didvlve in a_ MatraG upon Sand a little warm $#4-/# 
two,ounces of $//ver with fix ounces of Spirit ,cf 


Nitre. Pour the diflolution into a Cucurbit, or 
other Glaſs-veſſel, wherein you ſhall have put a 
quart of Salt-water well Filter'd, the $:lver will 
preſently precipitate in a very white powder. Lzt 
It lie a-while that all the powder may fall, apd 
then. pour off the water by Inclination. Waſh 
your. Powder ſeveral times with Fountain-water 
to take away the. Acrimony of the Salts :..dry git 


Upon paper, and,put it into a Matrafs. Pour up- 


0n 1t an Qunce of the Volatile Salt of Urine, apd 
tour and twenty Ounces of the Spirit of Wine 
rectified with the Salt. of Tartar, after the man- 
ner I (hall thew hereafter. Stop this Matraſs with 
another : that is to ſay, let the mouth of the one 
enter into the neck of the other, and this is that 
which is called a double-veſſel. Lute well the 
Junctures with a wet bladder, and digeſt the mat- 


2 fch 


wer by 
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Pertye. 


Doſe. 


Sil yer 
 Calx. 


- tion will happen, after which you'l find the mat- 


- It cool, you'l have a Maſs that you muſt powder, 


ter in horſe-dung, or ſome ſuch gentle heat, for 
a Fortnight, during which time the Sprr:t of Wine | 
will have got a bright Sky-colour. Unlute your | 
Mztraſs and Filtrate the Liquor through a Coffn | 
of Brown paper, and ſo keep it ina Viol well ſtopt, | 
You may uſe this Tinfure for the Epilepſie, | 
Palſie, Apoplexy, and other diſeaſes of the head. 
It is alfo uſed in Malignant Feavers, and all other 
Diſeaſes wherein it is requiſite to drive out the 
humours by Perſpiration. The Doſe is from fi 
to ſixteen drops in a convenient Vehicle. 

There will remain at the bottom of the Mz 
traſs a Calx of Silver that may again be revived 
by means of the following Salts. 

Take Eight ounces of Nitre, Iwo onnces «if 
Cryſtal powdered according as I ſhall thew here- 
after, ſo much Tartar, and halfan ounce of coals; 
Powder them all, and put it by little and little 
into a Crucible heated red-hot, a great Deton# 


| 


ter melted, pour it into a warm Mortar, and {kt 


and mix an equal weight of it with ſo much Cal | 
of Silver. Melt this mixture in a Crucible ove! 


© a ſtrong fire, and the Calx will revive into Silver: 
- take your Crucible out of the fire, and break it 


when it is cold, then ſeparate your Silver from 


| the ſalts. 


Remarks. 


— This Operation ſeems at firſt to favour the opt 
nton of thoſe who hold there can be a ſeparation | 


_ of the Principles of Silver : for, ſay they, whit 
| bs itcan give this blue colour, after that theSi! | 


yer 
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ver hath been a long time digeſted with the V ola- 
tile Salt of Urine, and the /{prr:t of Wine Alcoho- 
lized, but an inward ſulphur of the Silver that 
ſeparates from it by the means of this ſulphureous 
Liquor, and mixes with it, much after the ſame 
manner as we tind theſe forts of Aenſtruums uſu- 
ally diflolve the ſulphur of Vegetables, Animals, 
and Minerals, and let alone their terreſtrious and 
{line parts ? But when we conſider this TinCture 
a little nearer, we ſhall find it to be nothing but 
adiflolution of ſorae part of the Silver and Copper 
that hath been volatilized by the falt of Urine, 
and afterwards united with the ſpirit of Wine 
ſo that if you draw off, or revive theſe diffolyed 
Metals, there will remain no Jonger a Tintture, 
and this is the way for you to do It. 

Pour your Tin&ure of the A402 into a Glaſs 
Body, cover it with its head, and fit a Receiver 
toit, lute the junctures cloſe, and diſtill in a Va- 
porous Bath, about half the moiſture, and you! 
have a Liquor as clear as ſpirit of Wine. Put your 
Cucurbit into a cool place, and leave it there two 
days without ſtirring it, you'll find little Cryttals 
on the ſides, pour off the Liquor gently, which 
hath lo!t now much off its Sky-colour. Gather 
your Cryſtals, and continue to diſtil and cryſtalize 
the reſt of the Liquor, till you have recorered all 
that is in it. Mix all your Cryitals, dry them witn- 
out a fire, and weigh them 3 andif you have half 
an ounce of them, powder them, and mix-thez: 
with fix drachms of the matter I defcrived tor rc 


viving the Calx of Silver remaining 1n the Mrz- 


traſs: put this mixture into a Crucible, and:.c-- 
vering it with a tile, light a.{trong fire. about 1x, 
to put the matter into fuilon ;, then takjag It 


"= 3 tl 
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the fire, and letting it cool, break the e Crucible, 


you'l find the Silver at the botom, which will be | 


fit for the ſame Operation again,when you pleaſe, 
Note that all the Liquor which was drawn by 
Diſtillation, is as clear as common water : where- 
fore I conclude that.the Colour did confiſt in the 
diffolution of Silver it ſelf, and not of its ſulphurs, 
as ſome have thought. 

You muſt cut the Silver into lrtle pieces or 
plates, that it may diffolye t the moo entity. 


. The Salt-water rauſt he 971/10 0 1 ounce ' and 
a half of Salt dilſolved 1 In 3; quart 07 22er > Chis 
falt precipitatesthe Cir, boom if wn , 1765 The 
voints pf the AGvenc,. and {having 049 ViO- 
lently about makes them let 90 t the lod they had 
with other bodies. 1 ſhall ſp ak more ar large 


concerning theſe kinds of f Precipitation | in the 
Remarks which T ſhall make upon White Preci- 
piitate, and ſhall then explicate the reaſon why Sex- 
filt, which is an acid, does precipitate that which 
inother acid had diffolved. I thall likewiſe an- 
{wer the objeftions which have bcen raiſed on this 
ſnbject. 

Silver may be alſo precipitated by means of a 
Copper: -plate, as I have faid already. 


It is very indifferent which way you pleaſe to 


recipitate it, for it js done for no other end, but 
6 reduce the S$:Hrer into a very fine powder, for 
in calle er * SiGon, 
.. The Precipirate of Silver made with falt, 6r 
Per, 1 waxes brown in the drying, and though 
ied in the ſhade, which doubtleſs is: by reaſon 


F ſome fmalt proportion of Copper thar it con- | 


#7 your hiafe diffolyed an giince of Copper od 


”. _ 


RY 
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and precipitate it with Salt or Copper, you'll draw 
an ounce and three drachms of Precipitate well 
waſht and dried ; this augmentation does proceed 
from a remainder of the points which were broker 


' in pieces, and yet do ſtill remain in the pores of 


the metal z for theſe pores heing very ſinall,” they 
do but hardly let go what they have received in- 
to them. | Oe 

There is no necd of diſtilling a part of the Li- 
quor, that the TinCture may be the ſtronger, as 
ſome have preſumed to write : for on the-contra? 
ry, 1t cauſes a Cryſtallization, which 'diminithes 
both its colour and ſtrengttr, for thereaſon'T have 
given before. 

The effect of this 7in&ure for Diſeaſes muſt 
rather be attributed to the Salt of Urine, and ſpi- 
fit of Wine, than to the Silver ; for they are nat 
only able to fly into the Head, and open obſtrus 
tions there, but aſſiſted with the natural hear da 
open the pores of all the Body; and'drive*our iH 
humours by tranſpiration; 77 ft 

The portion of Silver which remains at: the 
bottom of the Matraſs being impregnated *with 
volatile parts would fly into the Air, if it werd 
melted alone without the addition of ing. 
elſe 3 wherefore the abovernentioned matter 1$ 
added to it, that being of a very axt nature may 
weigh it down, and' hirtdet it from flying away. 


Diana's Tree, Or, Philoſophical Tree. L 


HIS Operation is a mixture of Slver, 
& Atrcury, and the Spirit” of Nitre, Cry- 
liallized together in the forin of x ſinall Tree. 
erty: * OG ot: 24 - Þ 2-0 b. bees ou & & B45 3 : NR 
| H 4 Take 
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4zanner of Generation and nouriſhment of Plants 


. Take an ounce of Silver, and dflolve it in two 
or. three ounces of ſpirit of Nitre, pour your 
diffolution into a Matraſs, wherein you ſhall have 
put eighteen or twenty ounces of water, and 
two ounces of Quick-filver. Your Matrafs muf 
be filld up to the neck ; let it lie Rtill upon a 
little round of ſiraw in ſome convenient place for 
forty days together, during which time you ll find 
a Iree ſpread forth its branches, and little balls 
at.the end, which repreſent their fruit. 

. This Operation i is of no uſe at all in Phylick, I 
have here deſcribed it only to pleaſe the curious, 


Remarks, 


_ Theſe branches do proceed from the ſpirit of 
Nizre, which being incorporated with the S/ver 
and Zercury do form divers Figures, according to 

heroom and:moiſture it hath to expatiate jt ſelf 
in. For if you ſhould put to it but ten or twelve 
qunces of water,; nothing but a kind of Cryſtals 
in great confuſion would be ahle to appear. On 
the contrary, if you ſhould uſe too much water, 
nothing would then be ſeen beſides a little preci- 

tated powder. You mult let the mixture lic {ill 
tor forty days together, becauſe the ſvirit of Ni- 
tre being very much weakned by common water 
is able to work but very lowly.” If the matter 
ihould _—_ to be removed, the figure would 
quickly fall into confutian, but would recayer it 
It again, if you let it lie ſtill long enough. This 
Preparation. is beſt performed ina cool place, bg- 
ing pr erly a Cryſtallization. | 

This O eration may be 'fitly compared with the 
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in the Earth; for if the ſeed abounds with too 
much moiſture, the ſpirits which ſerve to ferment 
and dilate its parts, will be rendred ſo weak, as 
not to be able to aft, and ſo nothing can be pro- 
duced z if on the contrary there ſhould prove too 
little moiſture, the ſpirits not finding room enough 
toexpatiate in, would either continue impriſoned 
or evaporate into Air, and fo be ineftectual. Bnr 
when there happens to be a fit proportion of wa- 
ter in the Earth, then the ſpirits gently moving 
zbout do inſenſibly expatiate themſelves, and do 
rarifie and ſublime along with them the ſubſtance 
of the ſeed, from whence Vegetation doth pro- 
ceed. But to return unto our Operation. 


If you ſhould defire to ſeparate the $:{ver from Separation 


the Sil- 
the Adercury, ſhake the whole together, and Any ” 


having poured it out intoan earthen Veſle}, make 
it boil for half a quarter of an hour, then let it 
cool a little, till it becomes a little more than luke- 
warm z pour upon it a quart of water by little and 
little, in which you have diffolved two ounces of 
Sea-falt, and a white Precipitare will fall down 3 
pour off the water by Inclination, and dry the 
Powder. Then put it in a Retort placed in a Sand- 
furnace, and having fitted to it a Receiver fill'd 
with water, give a ſinall fire at firſt, then en- 
creaſe it by degrees till the Retort grows red-hbot, 
and your 2uick-ſilver will diſtill drop by :rop into 
the water z continue the fire till nothing more will 
diſtil ; let the veſſels cool ; pour the water out of 
the Receiver, and having walht the Adercury, dry 
it with linnen, or the crum of bread, and keep it 
for uſe. 
You'll find your $:/ver in = g_ __ 
ot meltin 
Ray reduge into an Ingot, by FN nth 


Mercury. 
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Crucible with a, little Salt-peter in a, great. Cir: 
cular fire. — £ | 
T once Calcin'd: in a, Crucible the precipitate, 


inſtead, of diſtilling it, fancying, that the Adercary | 


would evaporate, and the Silver remajn.z but all 

did, flie into the Air, with ſome noiſe :. Nor did 

any thing remain in the Crucible, ſo, much, had 

the Silver. been volatiliz'd, by. its conjuntion with 

the Adercury. - 

Antther We may make another Tree.of Diana, as, fol- 
wer of 1s- loweth. Diflolve an ounce” of Capgel-ſilver with 
&7g Diz- three ounces of Agua forts,. in a Viol or finall 
nas Tree. Matrafs z ſet this Veſſel in fand, and by 2 ſinall 
fire evaporate about half of the moiſture ; then 

add to it three ounces of good diſtill'd V inegar, 

let it be a little hot, ſtir the mixture, and put 

your Matraſs in ſome place, to lie at reſt about 

a month, and there will ariſe, even unto the 

height of the liquor, a ſhrub like to a Firr-tree. 

his Philoſophical Tree is but a kind of Cry- 


A OY eu” aca cw...” U 


ftallization, made of Silver, penetrated by the ' 


acids of Aqua forts and Vinegar. The $:lver may 
be reviv'd by pouring Salt water upon it, topre- 
Cipitate it into a white Powder, and melting this 
Powder by a great fire in a Crucible, together 
with a little Borax or Salt-peter. or 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Tin. 


I N, called by the Ancients hte 
Lead, 1s a Metal- that comes near unto 
Silver in colour, but difters very much, 


in the figure of its Pores, and in the ſolidity and 
weight. The name of the Planet Zuprter'is' given 
unto it, andit 1s thought to receive its particular 
Influence from it. It is a malleable” ſubſtance, 
Sulphureous, and vety eafie to put into Fuſion. 
Ir is found in ſeveral Mines, eſpecially in Eng- 
land, which for that reaſon is- called The Je 
of Tin, It will not * of it quite” diffolve in 
Aqua forts, as ſome have affirm'd, bit ſome part 
will remain undifſolved, which-ſhews it is com- 
pounded of different parts, and that its Pores are 
of a different figure. A Virtue hath: been. attri- 
buted to it againſt the Diſeaſes of the Zivey and 
Matrix, but this quality is only imaginary, ex- 
perience jn no wiſe evincing the truth of it. 

The beſt 7in, is that which cometh in Pigs 
from Cornwal in England, it is called /late-Tin, 
2nd is to be preferred to all othets, for the Ope- 
rations in Chymiftry, The commion 77, which 
is fold at Potters, 1s only a little Lead, and yel- 
low Brafs, with which it is allay'd. 

Bell-inetal is 772 mixt with 3:/mth, or An- 


timely, or ſome other metallick matter, whofe 


parts are hard and brittle, and which being mixt 
with 771, do thicketi it, and teader it harder, 


move 
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more ſolid and compatt : And hence it 1s, that 
it yieldeth a ſound : For to make any matter to 
give a ſound, the parts of which it is compound- 
ed muſt neceſſarily be hard, and fo ordered, That 
when they are ſtruck upon, they may act upon one 
another, which Tir of it ſelf can never do, be- 
cauſe it is ſoft and yielding. 


Pulverization of Tin. 


be reduced into a Powder after the uſual 
ways of powdering. Therefore I'll give you a 
method how to do it ealily enough. 

Melt in a Crucible what quantity of Tin you 
think fit, and caſt it into a round wooden box, 
that has been rubb'd within on all fides with a 
a>" of chalk, enough to whiten it, cover this 

ox, and preſently ſhake 1t about, until your 7:7 
is become cold, and fo youll find it converted in- 
to a gray powder. . 
Lead may be Pulverized after the ſame man- 
ner. 


T IN being of a malleable nature, cannot 


Remarks. 


The wooden box muſt be round, becauſe that 
figure is the moſt proper to ſhake a thing in ; and 
the clefts of the box- muſt be joyned together as 
cloſe as may be 3 and but little of the 77 mult 
be put into the box at a time, that the parts may 


de the better able to ſeparate and fall into a pow- 


der, by means of the motion or agitation. In- 
gced the thing may be done without rubbing wu 
| ; 0% 
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» that box with chalk, but by this means the melted 777 
ter to is hindred from burning the box, as it otherwiſe 
OUnd- would. Now though this Operation may ſeem 
, That to be of no great uſe, nevertheleſs it will be found 
IN one to be of very good uſe, in order to prepare ſeve- 
D, be- ral Operations upon 7in. For by this means it 

will eaſily mix with Salts, and other matters. 

Calcination of Tin. 
annot O Calcine 72, is to reduce it into the form 
uſual of a Calx, by the means of fire. - 

yOu a Put Engliſh 72 into a large earthen Pan un- 

glazed, place it in a circular tire, the Tin will 
N YOu melt. Stir it with a Spatule, until it is reduced in- 
| box, to Powder z continue a great fire to it 36 hours, 
ith a and ſtir it from time to time, then take it off the 
r this fire and let it cool, and you'll have a Ca/x of Tin. 
r Tin 
ed in- Remarks. 
man- I uſe an unglazed earthen veſſel, becauſe the 

Lead which makes the varniſh might mix with the 

Tin and fo hinder the purity of it 3 a Pan is the 

figure that's proper for this Calcimation, for being 

able hereby to ſpread the matter about with a 
that Spatule, its Sulphurs fly away the more eaſily ; 
and infomuch that 7in may be as well Calcined in I 
Cr as ſuch a veſſel in fix and thirty hours, as in four | | 
mult days time in a Crucible ; the ſtirring it does like- 
May wiſe ſerve to drive out the Sulphur. | 
pow- One would think that 7iz ſhould loſe of its x;, «:,... | 

In- weight in Calcination, ſeeing the fire evaporates {4 by Cal- | 

z the a part of its Sulphur : but yer the contrary hap- cination. f 


box pens 3 
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-pens 3ifor if you take -32.- ounces of this Metal, 
twill yield-34--again, which muſt be by reaſon 
'that there enters';into: the place of the Sulphur, 
:and other volatile matter,: which - is evaporated, 
a-greater-quantity of: igneous - particles. In my 
Remarks upon- the Calcination of Zead, I intend 
to ſpeak-more fully.of the like augmentation. 
ACuriofity, If when T7 is reduced into the powder in the 
earthen pot, you take a quantity of it before it 
be further Calcined, and mix it with about as 
much S&:/ver diffolved, precipitate with ſalt wa- 
'ter, and'dry'd again, yet ſo as that there remgin- 
eth ſtill ſome little moiſture, 'this mixture will 
-turn-hot,-and take'fire of 'it ſelf, -and ſend forth 
4 ſulphureous:ſmell. 

'This-ſurpriſing\effect--muſt be - caſed only by 
the remaining points of +the:Spirit of Nitre aud 
:Sea-falt, which are incorporated with the preci- 
-«piate Silver, and which fixing upon. the Tir do 

penetrate its pores with ſuch violence, that they 
kindle the Sulphur. 

If you make the Experiment of 777 altogethcr 
< Calcined,' there will: be- no'- Inflammation, be- 
catſe-'that 'the:'Metal- then is deprived of its 
©. Sulphur before'the- mixture. 


- 
a ae, O@ern=as_s oc of out 


Salt of Tapiter of Tin. 


? = I'S Operation is a 77» penetrated by acid, 
4 and reducediinto the form of a Salt. - 
' Take two pounds-of Calcined Tiny put-it into 
Wb; - a Matraſs, and pouring upon it diſtilled Ynegar 
[ll '- © to the height of four fingers, ſet ita digeſting in 
ii | - hot Sand, for two. or -three days, ſhaking = 
Vclle 
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veſſel from' tline to tithe 3 afterwards pour off 


% 


the. liquor by inclination, and adding more diſ- 
tilled Vinegar to the matter remaining, digeſt'it as 
before, decant the liquor, and repeat the adding 
new diftilled Yiregar, and digeſting it, three or 
four times more : then Filtrate all theſe/Impreg- 
nations, and evaporate them in a glaſs Body 'in'a 
fire of Sand to the conſimption' of three quatters 
of the liquor, 'let the rethainder cool, and then 
remove the Body, without ſhaking it, into a Cel- 


ler; or ſuch like cold place, to lye ſtill three or 


four days, ' and you'l find Cryftals'formed'on* the 


fides of the Body ; ſeparate'theni from the liquor, 


and evaporate ſome more of*it : put "that which 
mains into a Celler as before, and you'l find new 
Cryftals.; continue th&ſt evaporations and cty- 


Rallfzations; until you have draten' all your Salt 
of Tin; Which'you muſt Ary in the Sun; and keep 
in { Viol.” This Salt is deficeative, Wherimixed'in 
PoMathms it riay alſo ſefve-for Tettars. 


" Thoſe who d6 nor concern themſelves ts have 


this 'Salt 'in Cryſtals'inay evaporate alt the moi- 


fture'of this*diflolution; "over a ſmall *Fire, ahd 
they will have a Salt remain to theni aj good' as 


the fitft. 


' Remarks. 


' This Salt is ofily cortipounded of the id part of 
the Yineger, incorporated into the 77 after the 
reſemblance of Salt, but if you ſhould deſtroy 
theſe acids, the 7in would reſume its former 
ſhape. I ſhall ſhew the way of this Revivification, 
when I ſhall treat of Salt of Saturn, both being 
performed after the fame manner. 


If 
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If the Calx of Tin had not been well Calcined, 
and diſpofſeſt of ſome quantity of Sulphur, the 
acidity of the Yinegar would never have been 


able to diffolve it, becauſe it would have been | 
preſently ſhockt in the ſupple yielding parts of | 
the Sulphur without a capacity of aCting 3 for that | 
an acid may be capable of diflolving a body, it is | 
requiſite that the pores be fitly diſpoſed, ſo that | 
it may preſerve its motion ſometime in which it } 


may make its joſtles. 


The Cornwal or Englith T3» is to be uſedin | 


this operation 3 for the ordinary Tin will only 
give a Greenand Sharp Salt, becauſe it contains 
ſome quantity of Copper. 


You may ſeparate one part ofthe impregnation | 


of the Calx of Tin, and pour upon it the,Oilof 
Tartar per deliquium, and you'l have a Magiſtery 
- of Tin, becauſe the Oil of Tartar which is an 
Alkali deſtroys the acid of Vinegar which kept up 
the 772 diflolved, and forces it to let go its hold; 


you muſt waſh this Magiſtery, and dry it, it ſerves ) 


for the ſameuſes as that which I ſhall deſcribe 
hereafter, but there is but little Magiſtery got by 
this preparation. _— 

If: a man would perſiſt to Calcine the Calx re- 
maining in the Bolt-head, and put more Yinegar 
to it, it would at laſt all diflolve, but the Opera- 
tion would be too tedious. 

The Spirit of Nztre alone makes no impreſſion 
upon the Calx of Tin. 


Sub/mmation 


>a _— Ca. ww. 


2 CC 


| 
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Subl;mation of Tin. 


O Sublime 772 is to raiſe and volatilize it 
by means ofa Volatile Salt. 

Take 'one part of Tin, and two parts of Sal 
Armoniack in Powder : mix them well together, 
and put your mixture intoa ſtrong earthen Cu- 
curbite; that is able to endure the fire, and whoſe 
two thirds at leaſt do remain empty ; fit unto It 
a blind Head, lute'the conjunctions exactly well, 
and place your Veſlel on the grate ina ſmall Fur- 
nace with an open fire, but only open ſo as that 
the fire can paſs through the Regiſters, and for 
that end you muſt ſtop up the top of the Furnace 
with Bricks and Lute, leaving ſoine little holes 011 
the ſides that are called Regiſters. The Cucurbitg 
muſt likewiſe enter the Furnace a third part of its 
height or thereabouts.' Give a ſmall fire at firſt, 
then encreaſe it by-degrees, till the bottom of the 
Cucurbite is grown red-hot, and continue ſuch a 
fire till nothing more will Sublime, which you'l 
know by the Head's growing cool, and then the 
Sublimation is at an-end. Let the Veſlels cool, 
2nd ſo unlute them, you'l find Flowers ftuck to 
the Head, and to the top of the Body, that are 
nothing elſe but ſome parts of 7in raiſed up by 
the Sal Armoniack , and at the bottom of rhe 
Body you'l find ſome Tin Revived. 


— A ——— 
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AMigiſtery of Fupiter, or Tin. 


T H IS Operation is only a 772 diflolved by an 


acid, and precipitated by an Alkali falt. 

Diflolve the Flowers . of Tin, in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water. Filtrate the Diflolution, and 
pour upon It drop by drop the Spirit of Sal 4r- 
moniack, or the Oil of Tartar made per-Deligui- 
um, there will precipitate a very white Powde, 
You nmft Edulcorate it by waſhing it ſeveral time 
with warm water, and afterwards dry it. [| 
ſerves for Paint ; for bein g mixed with Pomathn, 
it makes a very curious W hite. 


' Remarks. 


".It is.to be: conſidered: in both theſe Preparati- 


ons, that the. Difſolution of 7in is performed 
only by an ac#4 Salt, which the $a! Armoniackis 


impregnated with z and this is the reaſon wh 
the Volatile. Spirit of Sal- Armoniack doth err: 
to precipitate it ; for being an Alkali as wells 
the Oil of Tartar, it breaks the force of- the 


acid, which therefore lets go what it: held: dif 


tolved. That being granted; there will be no 
longer . difficulty in conceiving how the Volatik 
Spirit of-$2/ Armoniack doth often precipitat: 
what $a! Armoniack had diffolved. 


Flower: 


by an | 


It. 
ficient 


latilc 
NItate 


NTT; 


| 
| 
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E.owers of Jupiter, or Tim. 


TH IS Operation is a 77» Volatilized, and 
raifed in form of Meal, by the theans of a 
Volatile Salt. 

Take an uhglazed earthen Pot, with a hole in 
the midale of its height, and a ftopple to it, place 
the Pot in a Furnace of a juſt proportion wheteiri 
the pot may enter ohly as high as the hole, and 
with Bricks and Lure, take cate that the fire may 
not tranfp're 3 fit upon this pot three ladels, 
or open pots of the ſame earth without any bots 
toms, and fit a Head to the uppermoſt witha Re- 
ceiver to the Head, lute well all the junCtures, and 
light a good fire in the Futnace to make red-hot 
that part of the pot which lies within it, then mix 


a pound of 7i and two pounds of putified $4/t-pe- 


ter, throw a ſpoonful of this mixture through the 
hole of the pot, and ftop it ; a detonation ſooki 
follows, which when its over, throw in another 
ſpootiful, and fo continme to do, until all the 
mixture be ſpent ; let the veſſels cool, and unlufe 
them), and you'll find in thereceiverta little Spifit 
of Nitre, and in and roundabout the Aludels vet y 
white Flowers of Tin, gather them together with 
a feather, then waſh them divers times with foun- 
tain water, and when you have dried them on pa- 
per in the ſhade, keep them in a Viol ; they ſerte 
for Paint, and they make a curious White when 
mixed in Pomatums, or in ſome 11quof. 


ule. 


You'll find in the bottom of the Pot a Calx of cx 


Tin mixed with the fixt part of S$2/t-peter, boil it 
in water, waſh and dry it, and it may be ufed in 
deſiccative unguents. I 2 Femarks. 


Tir. 
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Remarks. 


It is a plain ſign that 7in does contain a Sul. 
phur, becauſe being mixed with Salt-peter, and 
put into the pot that's heated red-hot, it wil 
flame 5 for you mult not imagine that the detona- 
tion can proceed from the Salt-peter alone, this 
ſalt bejug never able to flame without the mixture 
of ſome Sulphureous nuatter, as I ſhall prove in its 
own place. But becauſe the Sulphur of Tin is 
lockt up in other ſubſtances, it remains quiet for 
{ome time to unite with the S$alr-peter, before it 
raiſes a detonation. Nevertheleſs if you be in 
haſte to diſpatch, the detonation may be expedited 
by introducing a ſmall cole lighted into the hole 
of the pot to fire the matter. 

Theſe Flowers do proceed from the part of 
Tin which is ealieſt to rarifie, and which the 


Volatile falt of Salt-peter,and the Sulphur of Tin 


had rajjed. : 
You mult take care, when you would make De- 
tonations, to proportion the Salt-peter with the 


Sulphur, for otherwiſe they will not endure ſo long | 


as they ſhould; either there being too much $ul- 
phur it will not mect with enough Volatile parts 
of Salt- peter to raiſe it all up, or elſe the Salt- 
peter being in too great a quantity for the Sul- 
phur, it cauſes but a Sublimation in part, becauſe 
the great quantity of this ſalt which remains at 
bottom, without firing, does fix ſome part of the 
Sulphur. Wherefore there was but little reaſon 
to believe that three parts of Salt-peter to one of 
Tin, would raiſe more Flowers, than when there 
are but two, according to my deſcription. "” 
| tncn 


| 
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then there being too much Salt-peter for the 
quantity of 777, the Detonation will prove 1m- 
perfect, and almoſt all the Salt-peter will remain 
at bottom, and will only ſerve to check ſome part 
of the Su/phurs of Tin, hindring them from Sub- 
liming into ſo many Flowers as would otherwiſe 
riſe. | 

Three Aludels and one Head, are uſed in this 
Operation, that the Vapours which riſe in the 
time of Detonation may have room enough ; for 
otherwiſe they would burit the Vefſels, notwith- 
ſtanding the caſting in of the matter bur little at 
a time. 

The Flowers of Tin are waſht in order to de- 
prive them of a Volatile Salt derived from the 
Salt-peter which was mixed with it, and the falt 
diflolves in the water, leaving the Flowers in their 
purity. You muſt dry them 1n the ſhade, for both 
the Sun and fire do render them black, and this 
becauſe they do re-unitz the particles of 7in, 
which owe all - their whiteneſs to the fineneſs of 
Palverization, which gives them another Super- 
ficies than they had to reflett the light wath, 


The Antiheclich of Poterius, or, Fapiter 
Diaphoretick, 


HIS Operation is a mixture of Tin, 
and the Regzule of Antimony with Ars 
tixed by Salt-peter. | 
Take of the fineſt 7in, and of the Regule of 
Antimony with /2Zrs, Which ſhall be deſcribed 
hereafter, of each eight ounces, diſſolve them to- 
getner in a Crucible upon a Charcoal-fire, and 
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Do je. 


pour the matter diflolved into an Iron Mortar, 
heated and greaſed ; let it cool, then beat It into 
powder, and mix with 1t three times as much 
Salt-petey purified. Set a great Crucible amongſt 
burning Charcoals, and when it 1s red-hot, throw 
into it two ſpoonſuls of your mixture, the mat- 
ter will diflolve, and make a £reat detonation, 
which. being over, put in again two or three 
ſpoonfuls more of your mixture ; and when the 
detonation is paſt, throw in more, till all be 
done, afterwards Calcine it about an hour in a 
great fire, ſtirring it now and then with an Iron- 
ſpatule, and then let it cool. 

rour all the matter into an Earthen Pot, add 
to it a great quantity of boiling Water, and let 
it ſteep therein five or {ix hours for diflolving the 
Salt-peter which remains in it-: pour oft the 
Water. by inclination,and add more to it ; continue 
thus towath the matter, until the Water ( which 
runs off) taſtes inſipid ; then dry it, and keep 
it. Ibis is the Antibed#:ick, of which you ſhall 
have twenty.OUnCEs. 

 They-ufe this for diſeaſes of tne Liver, and of 
the Matrix, for Malignant Feavers, for the Small- 
Pox, and upon other occalions, where it is ne- 
cellar to remove the humours by Tranſpiration. 
They give it alſo for ſtopping a Gororrhea, an 
Iflae of Blood, and bleeding at the Noſe. 
— TheDoſe is from Ten Grains to Two Scruples, 
in ſome Canſerve, or other proper Liquor. 


Remarks.- 


withMarcaſlitesand brittle matter; 


By ine or pore Tin, 1 do not mean Bell-metal, 
"WIEN IS NNIXEG 


 - 
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to render it hard, clear, and ſmooth, as I have 
obſerved before, nor yet any other ſort of 77x Fine Tin: 
but Engliſh, purified from its droſs, and with 

which no other matter is mixed. 

This 7» is diſſolved with the Regule of Anti- 
mony to make a Maſs or Lump which may be 
beat into powder z and the Mortar is greaſed, 
that it may not ſtick to it. 

Secing the Sulphur of 7iz is very well united, 
and cloſed up by the other principles of which 
this Metal is compounded ; and ſeeing the Re- 
gule of Antimony is deprived of the grofleſt part 
of its Sulphur. Therefore the detonation hap- 
pens ſometime after the powder 1s caſt into the 
red-hot Crucible ; becauſe the Sulphur of Tit, 
and what remains in the Regule of Antimony 
muſt be allowed ſometime to dilingage them- 
felves,and to joyn the volatile particles of Salt-pe- 
ter;that they may be exalted together. The matter projet;on; 
is injected into the Crucible by little and little, 
which is called projection, that there may be. 
nothing loſt by the detonation 3 for if the mix- 
ture were thrown in all at once into the Cru- 
cible, the detonation would be too ſtrong, and 
would carry over ſome of the matter into the fire, ; 

After the detonation is paſt, the matter 1s very }. 
much ſwelled, rarified, and of a gray colour: , 
It is again Calcined, and ſtirred, that the fixed 
Salt-peter may penetrate it well, and that what 
remains of the volatile part-of Antimony may 
be evaporated. 

There is in this Operation uſed Triple Salt-pe- 1% rrirts 
ter, for uniting and fixing the parts of Antimo- S/r-perer 
ny; for if leſs were uſed, it is to be feared, # 1. 
That the faline Sulphurs of this Mineral, not 

K. I 4 being, 
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_ mony Diaphoretick, and their Virtues a 


to cool in- the Crucible, it 
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being weighty enough, would nat cauſe Vomi- 
ting. 

The Detonation carries away fome of the Sul. 
pinurs of Antimony and Tin, but It 1s not ſuffi 
cient to fix the Vamitive quality : for when there 
are equal quantities of $a/c- Peter an d the Regule, 
the detonation is as much as when there are three 
parts of S$:lt-peter to one of the Regule, becauſe 
even then the volatile part of Salt-peter 1s pro- 
portion's to the Sulphur of the Regule. Burt 
feeing the, preparation muſt be Vomitive, be- 
cauſe there 1s, not enough of the fixed Salt-peter, 
to fix and incorporate the parts of Antimony, 
tnerctore 1t 1s necefſary to uſe as much Sa/r- -Þe- 
Zer as 1 have deſcribed, 

This Operation is much like to that of Anti- 
re almoſt 


rae fame. It is pretended, That this Antihbectich 


. 8 go0d againſt the di ſ-3fs of the Liver and of 


tne Matrix, becauſe of the 777 in it, which Aſtro- 
logers recommend on ſuck occations: Bur if this 
Remedy bring any Relief, I would attribute its 
effect at leaſt as much to Antimory as Tir. 
Without leaving the matter to cool, we may 
pour 1t hot into the Water, and fo it will come 
more caſily from the Crucible: Eut if it be left 
will not be fo eafie to 
feparate, The water muſt be boiling hot, and it 
mult be leſt go ſteep for ſome time, that the falt 
nay melt, and all the matter be ſeparated. | 
This Antibefick, well waſhed and dried, may 
be reduced into'a grey Powder, which they 


If-the Lotions or Water voured from the 41- 


tibectick be ſet to Eaporate » 32+ Ounces » of an 


acid 
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acid Alkali Salt may be got from it 5 which be- 
ing thrown upon burning Charcoals, will excite 
2 ſinall lame. This ſheweth, That all the vola- 
tile part of Sa!r-peter was not waſted by the de- 
toration : For if rhe Salt-perer was entirely de- 
prived of its Volatile parts, it could not burn in 
the fire, as I ſhall ſhew in the Operation of Mitre 
fixed by Charcoal : but there muſt of neceſſity re- 
main ſome Volatile in this Salt, ſeeing, in a 
mixture of three parts of Salt-peter and one of 
Regule, there could not be a great enough pro- 
portion of Sulphur, for uniting the Volatile 
parts of all that Salt-peter, and for cauſing that 
violent Exaltation, which they call detonation : 
for Salt-peter makes no noiſe but according to 
the proportion of Sulphvir with whico It js 
mixed ; and when there is no Sulphur it docs not 
burn. 

This Salt which is drawn from the Lotions of 
the Antibe&ick is made Alkali both in the deto- 
nation and in the Calcination, becauſe the fire, 
by paſſing and repaſiing into its yores, has widen'd 
and made them capable of receiving the points 
of acids, 

It would ſeem, That there ſhould be more 
than four ounces of fixed Salt-perer in the Anti- 
bef:ck, ſeeing it weighs 20. ounces, and that 
there were only ſixtcen ounces of 777 and the 
Regule of Antimony made uſe of, and that by 
the detonation ſome of the Sulphur of theſe mat- 
ters has been deſtroyed, which ſhould diminiſh 
their weight : But this encreaſe may come, not 
only from the Salt-peter, but alfo from ſome 1g- 
neous particles which may have mixed themſelves 
Into the matter, ſeeing we fee, that 77» and the 
eels | Regule 
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Regule of Antimony being Calcined ſeparately, 
without the addition of other things, do encreaſe 
in weight. 


There are Joſt, in this Operation, ſixteen oun- | 
ces of S2{t-peter, for 48. were made uſe of, and | 
only 32. ounces of Salt are recovered from the 


Lotions. | 

This Salt is uſed for removing Obſtruttions, 
for exciting Womens Courſes, againſt the Drop- 
fje, and for diflolving the Glands of the Meſen- 
tery. The Doſe is from eight grains unto a 
{cruple. 


A 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Biſmuth, called Tin-Glaſs. 


Ihmuth 15 a Metallick Matter, White, 
B Smooth, Sulpbureous, like to Zin, but 
hard, tharp, brittle, diſpoſed into Facets, 

or ſhining ſcales, as pieces of Glaſs, whence it 
has its name, Authors are not well agreed ahout 
its Hiſtory : The Ancients thought ita natural 
Marcaſſite, or an imperfett Tin, which was 
found in 7in Mines; but the Moderns judge; 
with more probability, That it is only. a Regule of 
Tin, prepared artificially by the Eng/ifh. But 
howeyer, It 1s certain, Thar good Brifmuth may 
be made. with 71, Tartar, and Salt-peter-: . ſome 
mix Arſentck a)ſo into it. Its pores are diſpoſed 


in another manner than thoſe. of 772, which is 
eyident enovgh, becauſe- the Xderſtruum, .which: 


diflolyes 


diflolv 

Biſ 
hecaul 
little . 
to ms 

AA 
matte! 
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y, difolves Biſmuth, cannot diflolve T7. 
le | Biſmuth is never uſed in Cures taken inwardly, 4. 

| hecauſe it is believed, that it is mixed with a 
N- -/ little Arſemck , Pewterers mix It with their T7, 
1d | to make it look fairer, and to giveita ſound. 
ee | Marcaſſite, is a general name tor all Metallick Marcaſſite. 
matters, but it is appropriated to Brifmath, be- 
S, | cauſe of its excellency ; for it ſurpaſles all other 
- | Marcaſſtes in beauty. 
y There - is another kind of Adarcaſfite called 
a | Zinch, which much reſembles Biſmnth, bur is Zinch. 
not ſo brittle ; it ſerves to purifie 777 from its 
drofs, and to render 1t whiter : they only uſe to 
- | put a ſmall quantity of this into T2, when it is 
melting upon the tire. This Adarcaffize is alſo 4. 
uſed in Soldering. 


Flowers of Biſmuth. 


T HIS Operation is nothing but a portion 
of Tin-glaſs raiſed up in form of meal by 
Volatile Salts. 

Calcine Biſmuth as you 'do Lead, then mixin 
it with an equal part af. Sal Armoniack, procee 
toits ſublimation as you did in that of 752. Thug 
you bave Flowers, which you may diflolve in Wa- 
ter, and precipitate with the Spirit of Sal 47« 
moniack, or Oil of Tartar. 

This Aagiſtery, or Precipitate ſerves for the 
lame uſe as that which. follows. 


Aagiſtery 


ti... 
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Magiftery of Biſunth. 


M Aziſtery of Biſmuth is a Tin-glafs diffolved, 
and precipitated in a very white powder, 
Diffolve in a Matraſfs an ounce of 3iſmuth, grof: 
ly powdered with three ounces of the Spirit of 
Nitre. Pour the Diffolution into a clean W hite- 
ware Veflel, and pour upon it five or fix pints of 
Fountain-water, in which you ſhall have diflolved 
before-hand an ounce of Sea-falt, you'l -ſee a 
White powder Precipitate to the bottom. Pour 
off the Water by Inclination, and waſh this 244 
Ziſtery ſeveral times, then dry it in the ſhade, you 
ſhall have an ounceand a drachm of it. It is an 


excellent Coſmetick , called Spaniſh white, that 


ſerves to whiten the complexion. It is either mix- 
ed in Pomatum, or Lily-water. Periwig-makers 
alſo uſe it for making the hair bright, and fair, 


Remarks. 


You:muſt uſe a large Bolt-head to diffolve the 
Bijmuth in, becauſe the great Ebullition that hap- 
pens, as ſoon as Fprit of Nz:tre is caſt upon it, 
requres room to move in. You muſt likewiſe 
havea care as muchas you can, of receiving the 
Yapours at your Noſe or mouth, for they are very 
offenfive to the breaſt. - | | 

This quick and yjolent Zhx4ition proceeds from 
the ac:ds immediate penetration of the large pores 
of ZBifmuth ſo ſoon as thrown upon it, and the 


Ebullition. 4c:d violently divides all that oppoſes its motion. 


It happens alſo that the Bo!t-hezd grows ſo hot, 
= that 


nw = a vp. 
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that a man cannot endure his hand upon it, becauſe 
the points of the 24enſtrunm do chafe againſt the 
ſolid body of Biſmuth with ſuch force, that you 
may obſerve from thence much the ſame heat, as 
when two ſolid bodies are rub'd againſt one ano- 
ther. Add to this, that the great ſtore of igneous 

articles contained in $pr:t of Nitre, may much 
Increaſe this heat. T 

If the Diſſolution becomes turbid through ſome 
impurities in the Zz/muth, you mult pour into it 
about twice as much Water,and filter it ; for if you 
ſhould go to filter it without water, 1t would coa- 
gulate like ſalt in the Filter, and not paſs through. 
This Coagulation proceeds from the acid ſpiriss of 
Nitre that are included in the particlesof Biſmuth, 
which finding too little liquor to ſwim in and diſ- 
perſe, do gather together into Cry#als when the 
diſſolution 1s cold. 

The impurity which commonly ſwims upon the 
ſolution of Biſmuth, is a fat or bituminous matter 
which will not diſſolve in theſpiric of Nitre, 

This Magiftery may be made by pouring in great 


cauſe ſalt does encounter and break ſome of the 
acid that water alone was not able to weaken ſuf- 
iciently. 

Now ſome difficulty appears in coiceiving how 
plain water alone comes to precipitate Biſmuth, 
Lead & Antimony,which the acid had diffolved,and 
yet can do nothing at all to the precipitating Gold, 
Silver, or Mercury, without the affiſtance of ſome 
ſalt or other body ; I do imagine that rhe former 
having large Pores, the acid cannot tick lo cloſe 
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in them,but that water isable to force them out; 
but Gold, Silver and Afercary, having finer pores 
in compariſon than the other, do retain the acid; 
ſo very cloſely that the weak impulſes of watet 


alone can make no ſeparation ; ſome more ative 


body is requifite to do it. 

The Augmentation which happens to Biſmuth 
when made into a agiſtery, does proceed from 
fone part 6f the $p1rit of Nitre that remains ſtill 
in it, notwithſtanding the Precipitation and Lo- 
tion. " | 

Commonly one Dractm of this Magiſtery of 
Precipitate is mixed with four ounces of the wa- 
ter of L3ly or Beans, of itt an) ounce of Pomatum. 
It Gftens the skin very mnch; and is alfo good 
againſt the:Ttch, becaufe it feeds upon thoſe acids 
or Salts which cheriſh this Diſeaſe, ' '' 


CHAP. V. 
Of - Lead. 
F- E A'D is a Metal fill'd with Sulphur, or 


a Bituminous Earth, that renders Tt very 
ſupple and pliant. It is probable that it 
contains fome Mercury. It hath Pores very like 
thoſe of Tin; it is called Saturn by reaſon of the 
influence it is thought to receive from the Planet 
of that name. 
This Metal is found inr many Countries fixed 


to divers ſorts of Stones' and Earths, ſome of 


which contain Silver, and ſome both Gold and 


Slyer. Lead 
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Lead-Ore is black,much like to that of 4a1tzmo- The colour 
21, it is divided into fmall points or clear Flakes. So 
What is mixed with the Silver is cleareſt, © 
more ſmooth and bright. PR 

They melt Lead Ore in a proper Furnace: As Purifcat- 
it melts, the Zead runs out, by a Pipe purpoſely 9 —_ 
fitted to the Furnace, and the Earth remains 
amongſt the coals : and if there be any Gold or 
Silver amongſt the Ore, it is to be: found there 
too; for theſe Metals not diflolving ſo ſoon as 
Lead, continue with the Earth, which muſt be 
purified, as I have ſhewed in its proper place, 
provided it be worth the while. But ſometimes 
there.is fo little, That 'the profit will not - quit 
the coſt. Or 4 

If there be any confiderable quantity of Silver 
or Gotd mixed with Lead-Ore, it is to-be ſepara- 
ted by means of the: Coppel. 

Thoſe who work upon Lead are ſubject to Co rhe bas 
licks, -and to become Paralytick, whether it be effect of 
that there riſes out of ita 24rcury which obſtrutts Lead 
the Nerves, or elſe "that the very ſubſtance of 
Lead does att upon thera after the-manner of 
MRYCUTY.. * | | - TO 5. 

Lead is extremely cold, aid for thatireaſdh is yer:ue. 
proper toaftwage the heats of Yerws,' being ap- 
plied to the Perinenm; and it may be the heat of 
the skin-cauſes it to loſe fome particles, which 
inſituating through the potes do ſame way fix the 
Spirits and qualifie their motion, from whence 
the part waxes cold : it is alſo applied on: many 
—_ cauſed by too great an Ebullition- of the 

00d. 

Lead ſerves to purtifie Goldand Silver, and may as _y 
be faid to att in the Coppel, much after the fame pop py 
Manner $jlyer, 
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manner as the white of an Egg does in Clarifying 


a Syrup that's boil'd in a Baſon; for as the groſs * 


| 


and terreſtrious impurities of a Syrup do ſtick to | 


the white of an Egg by reaſon of its glutinous na- 
ture,. and are driven to the fides of the Baſon in 
the ſtirring 3; ſo do the Heterogeneous parts that 
were mixt with Gold and Silver, ſtick unto the 


_ Lead, and by the fire are driven to the ſides of the 


Minium. 
Ceruſle. 


Plumbum 
uſtum, 


Vertue. 


Coppe! like unto a Scum. 
Calcinaticn of Lead. 


Elt Lead in an earthen Pan unglazed, and 

{tir it over the Fire with a Sparule till it 

is reduced to a powder. If you increaſe the Fire, 

and ſtill Galcize the Matter for an hour or two, 

it will be more open and fit-to be penetrated by 
actltc, 55.74. 

If yow put this Powder to Calcine in a Rever- 
beratory Fire for three or four hours, it will be of 
a red colour, and is that which is called 147:um. 

- Lead. 1s: alſo prepared into Cerufſe: or White- 
Lead by the means of V inegar, whoſe vapour it js 
made'to-imbibe 3 fort turns into a White Ruſt, 
that is gather'd up, and little Cakes made of it. 

Two parts of Lead may be melted in'a Pot or 
Crucible, and one part of Sulphur added to it; 
when the Sulphur is burnt .out, you'll find the 
matter - turned into'a black powder, which is 
called Plumbum uſtum. 

All theſe preparations of Zead are of a-drying 
nature ; they may be mixed with unguents and 
plaiſters, they unite with Oils or fat ſubſtances 1n 


the boiling, and they do give them a fol1d con- 
liſtence, 
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fitence, and the greateſt part of our plaiſters do 
derive their hardneſs from it. | 

I ſpoke of the way of reducing Lead into Zt- rjrhrge. 
tharze, when I treated of the Purification of $:Iver 
by the Coppel, and it is thither I deſire my Reader 
to return. 


Remarks, 


There happens an obſervation in the Calcina- 
tion of Lear, as well as ſeveral other things, 
which very well deſerves ſome reflection. 'Tis, 
that although the Su/phureoms or Volatile parts of | 
Lead do fly away in the Calcination, which loſs 
ſhould indeed make it weigh the leſs, neverthelefs | 
after a long Calcining, 'tis found, that inſtead of | 
lofing, It increaſes in wetght. | 

Some trying to explicate this Phezomenop, do 
ſay, That as long as the violence of the flame does 
open and divide the parts of the Calx of Lead, | 
the acid of the 39od or other matter that burns, | 
does infinuate into the pores of this C2ix, where | 
tis ſtopt or fixt by the Aſkal:; but this reaſon | 
will not hold, when 'tis conſidered that this Aug- 
mentation comes to paſs as well when Zead is Cal- | 
cz with Coals as Wood, for Cvals contain only a | 
('xt Salt that riſes not ar all. 

'Tis better therefore to refer this effect to the 
(iſpolition of the pores of Zead in ſuch a manner, 
that part of the tire inlinuating into them does 
there remain imbodied, and can't get forth again, 
whence the weight comes to be encreafed. 

Theſe igneous particles do alſo much rarife 
Lal; for the more it is Calcined and reduced 
vito a Calyx, it ſtill Nr” fee X 

Y! 


-—-- 


Diſſolution 
of Lead. 


of Fuſion, its parts do ſqueez and expreſs the ip- 
neous particles that were incloſed, and the Lead 
does thereby weigh leſs than it did when reduced 
into a Calx, for by this means the Sulphureoy 
parts are ſeparated and loſt. 

I know very well, that it will be objected, That 
theſe 1gneous particles being naturally light, can- 
not encreaſe the weight of Lead fo conliderably: 
But I ſuppoſe, that there has entred into the 
pores of this Metal a good quantity of them, 
and fo it may not be hard to conceive how they 
may cauſe weight, when gathered together, tho 
they be light when ſeparated ; for we ſee the 
parts of Ymck-plver, which are evaporated by 
the fire, are very light, but they recover their 
former weight, when they are reduced. 


Suit of Saturn. 


of Þ HIS Operation is a Lead penetrated, and 
a reduced into the form of Salt by the acidi- 
ty of Yinegar. 

Take three or fuur pounds of one of theſe Pre- 
parations or Caicinations of Lead, for example 
the Cerafſe: powder it, and put it ina large Glaſs 
or earthen veilel 5 pour upon it diftill'd Vinegar 
four fingers high, an Ebullition will follow with- 
out, any ſenſible heat. Put it in Digeſtion in hot 
Sand for two or three days, {tirring about the Mat- 
ter ever now and then; then let it ſettle, and fe- 
parate the Liquor by Inclination. Pour ner di- 
{t111'd Vinegar upon the Ce7yſe that remains in the 
Vellel, and proceed as before, continuing to pour 
on 
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on diſtilI'd Vinegar, and to ſeparate it by Inclina- 
tion, untill you have diſſolved about half the Mat- Inpregna- 
ter. Mix all your Impregnations together, in an 7 /277- 


f es d iſle {ts 


earthen or glaſs Veſſel. Evaporate in a Sand-fire \,,, 


with a gentle heat, about two thirds of the moi- 
ſure, or *till there riſes a little skin over it. Lhen 
transfer your Veſſel intoa Celler or ſome ſuch cool 

lace, without jogging it; there will appear 
white Cryſtals, which you muſt ſeparate, and 
evaporate the Liquor as before, and ſet it again 
inthe Cellar. Continue your Evaporations and 
Cryſtallizations, 'till vou have gotten all your Salt. 
Dry it in the Sun, and keep it in a Glaſs. 

If you would make it exceeding white, you muſt Purificati- 
diflolve it in equal quantities of diſtill'd Vinegar, of the 
and common water, then filter it, and Cryſtallize _— _ 
it, as I ſaid before. This Purification may be re- 
peated three or four times. 

It is commonly uſed in Pomatums, for Tettars pertue. 
and InfJammations ; the Impregnation of Saturn 
IS alſo uſed chiefly for Diſeaſes of theskin z vhen 
It is mixed with a great deal of Water, it makes 


a Milk that is called Firgins A4Ulz, _— 
The St of Saturn taken inwardly 1s eſteemed Milk. 


very good for the Quinſie, to ſtop the flowing of 

the AZe2nſes and Hemorrioids, and for the Bloody 
lux. The Doſe is from two grains to four 1n Doſe. 
Knot-grais, or Plantane water, or mIxt 1n 
Gargles. 


Remarks. 


L do commonly uſe Ceryſſe for preparing the 
Salt of Saturn, becauſe I nnd it to be more open, 
and cafjer to diffolve, than the other Preparations 

| K 2 oi 
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Saturn. 


CE 


of Lead, by reaſon of the Vinegar It 1s already 


unp regnated with. 


The Ebullition, that is obſerved, doth proceed | 


from the violent entrance of the ac:4s, which do 
forcibly ſeparate the parts of the Matter. But it 
is remarkable that theEfterveſcency which happens 
upon pouring a like quantity of ac:ds on any other 
preparation of Lead, is a great deal (tronger ; be- 
cauſe when the ac: meets with a body not ſo open 
as Cerufſe,it muſt uſe greater endeavour to enter in- 
to it,and conſequently raiſes up the Matter higher, 

In theſe Efterveſcencies, as well as many others, 
no degree of heat can he perceived by applying 
the hand to it, but if we put into the liquor, 
while it ferments, a Thermometer, the Spirit of 


Wine in it will be ſeen to riſe ſome degrees, 


which is a certain ſign of heat. Vinegar loſes 
all its force in the penetration of Zead, and ac- 
quires a kind of ſweet or ſugar'd taſte. 

You muſt not imagine that a true $2lt of Lead 
can be. drawn. It is nothing but a diflolution of 
its ſubſtance by acids, which do very cloſely unite 
with it, to form a kind of Salt. For if by diftil- 
lation you ſhould draw oft the humidity of the 
Dmlolution, you'd find it to be nothing but an 
infipid water, and conſequently deprived of all 
its acids. 1 ſhall prove that better hereafter, when 
we come to revive our Salt into Lead. 

This Salt called S4gar by reaſon of its ſiyeetness 
is good for many diſeaſes that are cauſed by acid 
or tharp humors, becauſe it aflwages them, and 
mitigates their keenneſs. This 1s particularly ob- 
ſerved in Pinfies, whoſe cauſe doth ordinarily 
proceed from a faline or acid feroſity, which fal- 
ling tooabundantly on the JZ#ſcles of the _— 
alies 


THis Operation is a Lead diflolved and pre- 


1 Convſe of Chymiſtry. 
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raiſes a fermentation that dilates their fibres, and 
cauſes the Inflammation we ſee. Thus whatſo- 
erer iSable to dull the edge of Acids 1s good for 
the cure of this Diſeaſe, 
MenſtrualPurgations,Flux of the Hemorrhoids 
and Dyſenteries are uſually cauſed by ſharp cor- 
rohive Salts which fall into the Veflels. Wherefore 
the Salt of Saturn, as all other matters that abſorb 
Acids, do ſerve to cure theſe diſtempers ; for take 
away the cauſe of a diſeaſe, and the effect will 
ſoon ceale. 
The ſweetneſs of Salr of Saturn cannot be bet- 
ter explicated than by the Sulphureous or ſoftith 
ſubſtance of the particles of Zead, which being 
attuated by the Salt of /7nezar, do delightfully 
tickle the Nerve of the tongue, when It 1s taſted. | 
Vinegar impregnated with ſome preparation of Vinegar of 
Lead, is called Vinegar of Saturn. If it be well 2a. 
tempered with Oil of Rofes, or ſome other Oil, 
beating them together in a mortar, 1t makes an 
unguent that is called Nurrizum, or otherwiſe 
Butter of Satura ; it is good for Tettars, and 
other disfigurations of the $:#in. 


Butter of 
Saturn. 


Magiſtery of Saturn. 


cipitated. 

Diflolve two or three ounces of the Salt of $4- 
trn well purified, as I faid before, in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water, and diftill'd Vinegar, filter 
the diffolution, and pour upon it drop by drop the 
Oil of Tartar made per Deliquium, it will firſt 
trninto a Milk, then a kind of Coarulum that 
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will precipitate to the bottom of the Veſiel in a 
white Powder. Boil it a little, and pour It into 
a Tunnel lined with a Coftin of brown Paper, the 
Liquor will paſs through as'clear as Water, and 
the Powder remain in it: Waſh 1t ſeveral times 
with Water to carry off all the imprefſion of Vi- 
negar, Then dry it, and you'l havea very white 
Atagiſtery, that is uſed for a Fucus or } aint, 
like we Biſmuth, It is likewiſe mixed in Poma- 
r4ms for Icttars, Cc. 


REMIAVKS. 


When good ſtore of Water is poured upen the 
Impregnation of Saturn, it turns white like Milt, 
and 1s commonly called, Virgins 71k; it 18 uſed 
in Inflammattons, and to Fimpics in rhe face: if 
you let this Milk ſettle, it becomes as clear as Wa- 
ter, and a White powder links down to the bot- 
tom ; this Powder does proceed from the part!- 
cles off Zea% which were held up by the acidity of 
tic Vinegar, and were made let go thcir hold, 
by the acceis of Water diluting the acid. This 
Nagiſtery being well waſhr may ſerve like the 
other that I now defcribed ; but tecauſe Water 
a0 has not ſtrength enough to deſtroy the acid 
ſo, as to make it guit every particle that it held 
diffolved, ſome part of the Zead ſiill remains in- 
alſcernavle inthe liquor, and does not precipitate. 
Wahetefore it is better to follow my defcription, 
in the mating //agiftery of Saturn. You muſt 
nfean equal quantity of Water and Vinegar to 
diffolye the Salt of £2turn, for if you thould uſe 
Water alone, it would rathet cauſe a precipita- 
ton than Ren. © 
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The Oil of Tartar, or rather the Salt of Tar- 
tar diffſolved being an Alkali deſtroys the edges of 
the V inegar that ſiſpended tne Lead, whence It 
comes to precipitate for finding nothing in the 
Liquor that is able to hold itup, it falls down by 
its own weight. 

Now in this Operation there happens no effer- 
veſcency at all, becauſe the edges of the V inegar 
being broken, the fragments of them which re- 
main have not a(t,vity, and are not keen enough 
to enter jnto the pores of Sar of Tartar with a 
ſufficient penetration. And it is the fame thing 
with ail other precipitations of matters which 
have been diflolved by Vinegar: but when the 
ſolution has been performed with ſtronger acids, 
the precipitations are made with ebullition, for 
the reaſons that I gave in my Remarks upon Au- 
rum Fulinnans, 

This Powder being waſht and dried 15 nothing 
but a Cerafſe rendered exceeding fine. Ir is uſed 
for Paint, but this Coſmerickas well as all others 
thitare made of Metallick ſubſtances, ſuch as Tz 
and Biſrruth, do often black the skin after having 
whitencd it, becauſe the heat of the fleſh doth ga- 
ther together theſe Metallick Particles, which 
owed all their whitenets to an exact Alkonoliſa- 
tion, and loſing that, do often revive. 

Some pretend to make the 3agiſtery of $4; 111, The Mazit- 
by diflolving the Plates of Zead in Agqua-fo: tis, te3.9 > 
and pouring upon the Ditlolution ſalt water,Yind rum fe b 
then to filtrate it : but certainly they have act , ten 
conſidered, that Lead does not diffolve 11 Agua- 4 
fortis, in {0 thort time as they leave it and fo the 
Operation is 1mpoluibie. 
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Veriue, 


Aqua-fortis does cat away ſome part of the Calx 
of Zead very ſlowly , but it alſo leaves ſo much of 
it, that it cannot be diflolved, 


Balſam or Oil of Saturn. 


He Balſam of Satura is a ſolution of Salt of 
Saturn made in O:l of Turpentine. 

Pur eight ounces of Salt of Saturn powdered in- 
fo a Matraſs, and pove upon it Spirit of Turpen- 
tie, tour fingers about it, place the Matrals in a 
fnall Send heat digeſted for a day, you'l have a 
red Lincture  decant the Liquor, and pour more 
vp1rit of T#rpentine on the Matter that remains 
in the bottom of the Matrafs, leave it in digeſtion 
23s before, then ſeparate again the Liquor which 
remains ſtill a little coloured, and there will re- 
main at the bottom nothing but a little Matter, 
that you may Revive into Lead ina Crucible by 
fire. Pour your difiolutions into a Glaſs-Retort, 
place it in Sand, and fitting to it a Receiver, diſ- 
til over a gentle fire about two thirds of theLiquor, 
which will be Spirit of Tyrpentize : quench the 
fire, and when the Retort is cald pour that which 
!Sin it intoa Viol, and keep it for uſe. This is 
the Balſam of S:t;rn, excellent for cleanling and 
cicatrizing of Ulcers. You may touch Chancres 
with it, though they be neyer fo bad, for it migh- 
tily refilis putrefactian. 


Remarks. 
The Spirit of Tarpentire, to ſpeak properly, 


an exalted Oil. It difſÞlves Lead, and eafily 
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unites with it, becauſe it is very ſulphureous. 

If you ſhould ſtill perſiſt in putting new Spirit 
of Turpentine on the remaining matter, all the 
Salt of Saturn would at laſt diffolve. 

Some do uſe to diſtil away all the Liquor, and 
keep that for Oil which comes forth Jaſt. But 
it isa great deal better to follow my deſcription 3 
for when all the Liquor is diſtilled, there will 
hardly have riſen any Particle of S2turz, and 
therefore it cannot be ſo zood. 


Burning Spirit of Saturn, 


ut of Saturn is an inflammable Liquor 
which is drawn from Salt of Saturn. 

Fill two thirds of an earthen Retort, or a glaſs 
one luted, with Salt of Saturn; place it in a 
Furnace over a very gentle fire, both for gently 
heating the Retort, and driving out a Phlegma- 
tick Water; continue this degree of fire, until 
the drops begin to have ſome taſte, then fit to the 


Retort a large Recipient, lute well the junctures, 


and encreaſe the fire by degrees, a Spirit will come 
forth that will fill the Recipient with Clouds. 
When nothing more will come, let the Veſſels 
cool, and having unluted them, pour what you 
find in the Recipient intoa Glaſs-Cucurbite, and 
rettifie in a very gentle Sand-fire about half the 
Liquor, which will be the 7»flammable Spirit of 


. Saturn, burning like Spirit of Wine, and of a 


ſowre taſte, 


This Spirit is very good to reſiſt putrefaction Yer. 


of humours : It is alſo given in the Hypochon- 


driack Melancholy from eight unto ſixteen drops Doſe. 
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in Broth, or ſome Liquor peculiar to the Diſeaſe, 
and the uſe of it 15 continued every Morning for 
a Fortnight. 
Ci of $4- The other moiety of the liquor that remain; 
_ inthe Alembick, 1s called improperly 01 of $4- 
turn; it is good tocleanſe the eyes of horſes. 
Revivifice- Tf you take out the blackiſh matter that remains 
zion of tbe jn the Retort,and put it in a Crucible upon burn- 
Salt of $4- jng Coals, it will re-afſume the form of Lead, 


Tr. 


Remarks. 


You muſt remember not to fill above two thirds 
of the Retort with the Salt, and to joyn a Re- 
ceiver large enough, becauſe theſe Volatile Spj- 
rits flying out with violence might be apt to 
break the Veſſels, if they had not room to play 
It. 

Weight. If you uſe ſix ounces of Salt of Sarurn in your 
Diſtillation, you'll draw an Ounce and fix drachms 
of liquor, and there will remain in the Retort 
tix ounces and (1x drachms of a blackiſh and yel- 
low matter 3 and if you put this matter into 3 
Crucivie, ſetting it in the fire, *twill melt, and 
you'll regain four ounces of Zead, and half an 
ounce, or it may-be ſis drachms of a yelloiw earth 
coloured like Zitharge of Gold. 

How much It is evident from this Operation that an ounce 

acid requi- and fix drachms of the more Acid parts of Yine- 

oo zo make ger are ſufficient to impregnate four ounces and 

*e $2. twodrachms of Lead, to reduce it into Salt ; but 
the ſtrangeſt thing that happens to it, is the great 
change that aczds do give it, infomuch that it is 
not to be known again in the leaſt. 
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The Augmentation that the Zead in the Retort Strange 


does here receive, is as evident as may be ; for fix 4ugmenta- 


drachmsare taken out of it at lait, more than 
were put in of Salt of Saturn, belides an ounce 
and fix drachms of liquor that were drawn out. 
So that we muſt neceffarily conclude, that the 
four ounces and two drachms of Lead are en- 
creaſed two ounces and an half. 

It is probable enough thar the more rarified the 
Lead becomes, the more capable it will be of ig- 
neous particles z for although tne Salt of Satury 
is not ſuffer'd to remain long in the fire, yet the 
Lead encreaſes apace. Poſhbly it may be, that as 
faſt as the acids go out of it, igneous bodies enter 
in their place, and open likewife the pores of Lead 
by their nimble motion 3 but theſe Pores muſt 
needs be ſo diſpoſed as to ſhut again like Yaluules, 
and hinder the return back of thoſe fiery parts. 

When this Calx is Calcined in an open fire in a 
Crucible, without ſtirring it, the parts of Lead 
clo'e together and expel rhe fiery particles, fo that 
the Lead revives as it was before, and recovers 
its natural gravity. | 

The matter when ſhut up in the Retort would 
never be able to revive, let the fire be made never 
ſo ſtrong, becauſe the igneous particles would 
haye no liberty to get out. 

The Telow Earth that's found in the Crucible 
ſeems to be of a Golden colour, it is a terreſtrious 
and bituminous impurity that the Lead is puritied 
from. There thould be indeed but two drachms 
of it, becauſe four ounces of Lead are recovered, 
wherefore the Augmentation muſt needs be from 
the fiery parts that 32mained wit a$10 a Calx, 
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Why the 
Spirit of 
Saturn 
inflam- 


mable. 


If after the diſtillation of the Spzr:t of Saturn,you 
take the Rerort from the furnace while it is hot, 
and break it, the matter which 1s within, as ſoon 
as it takes Air, will flame of it elf, like Coals, 
and continue ſo for ſome hours ; then it will fal] 
down into a yellow or grey matter, in which 
there will appear ſome pieces of Lead, This Cir- 
cumſtance proves, that Lead 1s very ſulphureous ; 
for this fire can only come from the Sulphur of 
the Metal it (elf. 

This Matter, which isſo cooled in the open 
Air, is not ſo weighty as that which 1s cooled by 
degrees in the Retort, becauſe the ſmall igneous 
bodies ſcatter themſelves, and perhaps carry 
away ſome little of the Sulphur of Zead: It is 
alſo this inflammation of the matter which re- 
vives ſome little of the Zead; for there is none 
found in the Retort, when the Air is not let in- 
to it. 

Spirit of Saturn becomes inflammable from its 
containing in it ſome Spirit of Wine, that re- 
mains {ti!] involved 1n the Vinegar, and was car- 
ried away with the :c:4s into the Pores of Lead, 
when the Salt of Satury was made; for 1f you 
quicken the fire to diſtil this Salt, the aczds break 
in pieces, and leave the Spirit of Wine at liberty, 
inſomuch that the Spirzt of Saturn hath no acid 
taſte. < 

The matter that remains in the Retort after 
the Operation: may be eaſily revived into Lead, 
as being deprived of the ac:4s which gave it the 
form of Salt. 

The Salt of Saturz may be likewiſe revived 
into Lead by mixing it with an Alkali Salt melted 
in a Crucible with a good fire, becauſe this laſt Salt 
deſtroys 
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deſtroys the acids that kept the Zead thus diſ- 
guiſed 3 but you muſt obſerve that it will flame 
before it revives, by reaſon of the Spirit of Wine 
that I ſaid was included in the diffolution of Ce- 
ruſe made by Vinegar. 


—  - 
— 
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HERE are many Mines of Copper 1n 
Europe, but eſpecially in Sweden and 
Denmark; it is found in Powder or 
Stones, much like to Jrou-Ore, which they waſh Purifcati- 
well, to clean it from the Earth that always ſticks o# of Cop- 
to it; then they melt it over a great fire, and Per: 
caſt it into moulds, which is the ordinary Copper: 
To refine it, they melt it two or three times 3 
for upon every Fuſion, ſome of the groſs and 
earthy parts are ſeparated from it, and then It iS goſe.Cop- 
called Roſe-Copper. Re gs per. 
Copper is a Metal that abounds in Vitriol and 
Sulphur : it is called Yen, becauſe this Planet Venus. 
was thought to govern it particularly, and beſtow 
its Influences upon it : and for this reaſon there 
hath been attributed unto it the virtue of encrea- 
ſing ſeed, and curing the diſeaſes of thoſe parts 
that ſerve for Generation. 
But becauſe Copper contains in It a Corroſrve Correſeue. 
quality, I would adviſe no body to uſe it zmwardly. 
Copper takes Rult very eafily, for if you leave ,,,,,uq 
but a drop of Water ſoine hours upon a _ : 
0 
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of it, it makes a Yerdegreeſe.s Have a care of 
drinking water, that has lain in Copper veſlels, for 
it always diflolves ſome portion of it, which ap- 
pears ealily from the taſte it leaves in it. 

It will not bealtogether amiſs to make mention 
here of an effe(t that is no leſs ſtrange than uſual, 
*Tis that water or any other 11quor that's heated 
or boil'd in a Copper veffel for a whole day toge- 
ther, ſavours not atall, or not ſo much of the Cop- 
per, provided that it be not removed off the fire all 
that time, as other water warm'd in a like veſſel, 
and put from the fire butan hour z for whereas wa- 
ter alone can diflolve ſomething of the Copper, 
it would ſeem that being aided with the heat of 
fire, it ſhould partake of its nature the more. 
Now in my opinion this is the moſt rational cx- 
plication that can be given of this matter. 

Every body may perceive that when the water 
begins to heat in a Copper veſſel, that's ſet over 
the fire, little Atoms do riſe at bottom like the 
ſtirring of a powder,and theſe Aroms do encreaſe 
according as the water receives more heat, fo that 
at length they make it boil on high ; theſe littlz 
Atoms can have no other cauſe than the firry par- 
ticles, which paſting through the veſſel, do drive 
the water upwards apace, and rarifie its parts; 
for this reaſon it 1s that the water 1s not able to 


diflolve any of the Copper, for being continually 


raiſed upwards, it can make no impreſſion upon 
the bottom of the veſſel. 

Perhaps ſome will tell me, that the liquor might 
take the impreſſion of the Copper, at the ſides ot 
the Baſon; but it is eaſie to imagine that 
though there don't paſs through the ſides ſo ma- 
ny fiery particles as do at the bottom, there do 
| Pals 
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pas nevertheleſs enough to hinder the liquor 
from ſticking to or difſolving any particles of the 
veſſel. 

But now on the contrary the veſle] being re- 
mov'd from off the fire, and the motion of the 
igneous particles being quite ceaſed, the liquor 
partakes eaſily of the Copper , and ſo much the 
more eaſily as the fire has rarihed the metal, and 
render'd it more proper for difiolution. 

Every thing ſeems to confirm this Opinion, 
for if any liquor is put to boil over a ſtrong fre 
ina Copper veſſel, it will not impregnate in the 
leaſt, bur if you place it upon a ſmall tire, and 
leave it ſo for ſome time, then becauſe there will 
not paſs fiery particles enough, to cover all the 
ſurface of the veſſel, and raife up the liquor, it 
will take ſome taſte of the Copper ; but this taſte 
will not be ſo ſtrong as if you had left it the ſame 
length of time in ſuch a veſſel off the fire, after 
it had been warm d. 

Liquors that are full of Salts do take the 1m- 
preſſion of Copper much more ealily than thoſe 
that are not. Thus Confeet:oners do obſerve 
what I have mentioned ; for though they boil 
their Confe&ions in veſſels of Copper for a conſider- 
able time, they find them taſte nothing of tne 
Copper, but they know that if they ſhould leave 
them but half an hour in the veſizl taken of the 
fire, they would be tainted with a moit loathſom 
Copper taſte. 

We may learn from this Diſcourſe, not to uſe 
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to be cooled 


a Copper vetlel, when we have a mind to boil or ;, copper 
heat a liquor gently, and when we do think fit c/:15. 


to uſe it, to be ſure to keep a good brisk fire un- 
zrneath, and not to let what we have boil'd, 
co9l 
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Anlwer, 
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cool afterwards in a veſſel of this nature. 

Another difhculty does here offer it ſelf on this 
ſubject, and it 1s to know why a Kettle that has 
been taken off the fire, is not ſo hot at bottom as 
at the fzdes, ſo thatas ſoon as it 1s removed from 
off the fire, one may touch it at bottom without 
burning ones finger, which can't be done at the 
fides without preſent ſcalding, 

Thereaſon of which is, that the fiery particles 
tending upwards through the bottom of theKertle, 
which 1s flat, in a direct line, don't make any ſtop 
in paſſing through, having but a little diſtance to 
conquer before they come into the liquor ; but 
thoſe that riſe on the ſides, finding a longer ſpace 
to make upon the Kettle, do many of them ſtop in 
the Pores of the Copper. 

It is not the ſame thing in veflels that are made 
in another form,whoſe bottom is Globular,becauſe 
the fiery particles riſing up in an indirect line, 
do find more to do to paſs through it, than in a 
tlat bottom, and ſo by conſequence more of them 
do ſtop. 

Bur it is objected, that if igneous bodies do paſs 
through the bottom of the Kettle without any 
ſtop, they would not be able to hear it any more 
when it is empty than when it isfilled with water 
nevertheleſs it is plain, that when an empty 
veſſel is ſet over the fire, the bottom does heat 
and grow red-hot,cſpecially if left ſo a good while. 

I anſwer to this, that when the Kertle which 
was ſet in a great fire is full of liquor, rhe fiery 
parts having paſſed through the bottom in a ſtrait 
line, as I ſaid, are in a manner abſorbed by the 
liquor, and have no more ſtrength or action left 


to reflect again upon the bottom of the veſſel, 
and 
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and fo to heat itz but now when it is empty, the 
fiery parts which paſs through the bottom, finding 
nothing to drown them and check their motion, 
many of them do return back upon the botrom, 
and that way heat it ſo much as they do. 

And the fame reaſon holds why an empty 7: 
or Leaden veſlel being ſet in the fire does quickly 
melt, but when filled with liquor they will not 
melt, make whar fire under them you pleaſe 3 fot 
the fiery parts finding nothing that is able to hin- 
der their aftivity in an empty veſlel, do paſs to 
and fro through its pores often enough to melt it. 
But theſe ſame fiery parts finding moiſture to en- 
gage then1 in a full vefſel, they cannot return upon 
the bottorn ſo as to melt It. etftn] 

Copper does not melt ſo-eafily as many other 
matters, becauſe it contains more terreſtrious 


parts than thoſe others. 


Braſs, or Tellow _ called in Latin Aur- Bra. 


chalcum is a mixture of Laprs Calaminaris and Cop- 
per, and veſſels that are made of it give leſs im- 
preſſion to liquors than the others. - |: 

The diſcovery of this Metallick ſubſtance is 
owing to Alchimiſts z for while they endeavoured 
to make Gold, they found out a way of giving 
Copper a colour, near to that of the king of Me- 
tals, | | 


Caicination of Copper: 
 ToGalcine Copper, is to purifie it froth its more 


Volatile parts; by the means of common Su{phur 
and fire, in order to render it the more Compact. 
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_ Stratifie plates of C opper with powder'd Sulphur 


in- a large - Crucible, cover the Crucible with a 
Cover that hath a hole in the middle, to give the 
Vapours vent. - Place your Crucible in a. wind- 
furnace, and light a very ftrong fire about it, 


until there riſe no more vapours ; then draw off 


your Plates as they are hot, and ſeparate them, 


&Es ſtun this is the Es nſtim that is uſed in outward re- 


Stratum 


ſuper ftra- 


wm. 


better purified by the following Operation. 


would take fire, let the Copper ſteep, till the O!! 
#2 5, J< 


medies to deterge. 
Remarks. 


In the-making of this ſtratification we begin 
with a bed-of Sulphur, and Jay over it a bed of 
Copper-plates, then another bed of Sulphur, and 
another of Plates. We continue-to do fo till 
the Crueihie is quite full ; but you- muſt be ſure 
to let the firſtand laſt bed be of Sulphur. - This 
Calcination 1s thus performed, that the common 
Sulphur by.its burning may cleanſe the Coppet 
of its, ſuperficial Sulphur: but it will- be much 


d 


.--—- Prrification of Copper- + 
T HIS ſecond Purification of Copper is to ren- 

L cer it fair to the eye, and of a high colour. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe, of Calcined 
Copper, as above, heat it red-hot in a Crucible 
placed among burning coals, and caſt it red-hot 
into.e-Pots, wherein. you thall have" put» enongh 
Oil of Linked to ſwim. :mbore. it four fuipers 
covet the 'Pot preſentty; for -othbrwiſe the Oil 
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_ is grown pretty cool, ſeparate it, and put it to 
hs > heat again in the Crucible, then caſt it into Oil 
As of Linſeed ; continue to make it red-hot, and 
_—_— quench it in the Oil nine ſeveral times. You muſt 
bw: of chang? your Oil every third time; and you'll 
i have a Copper well purified, and of its former co- 
bed. [| lour. If you Calcine it once again, to conſume = 
* | the Oil, and powder it, you'll have a Crocs of Croeus of 
Copper, that is deterfive and good to eat the proud Copper and 
fieth of Wounds and Ulcers. a 
begin Fitriol of Copper or Venus. 
bed of 
T, and HIS Operation is a Copper opened, and 
[+ till transformed into a Y7trio! by Spirit of Nitre: 
c ſure Diflolve two ounces of Copper cut into little 
yn pieces in five or fix ounces of Spirit of Nitre, pour 


| - the difſolution into a Glaſs-Cucurbite, and eyapo- 
OPPEr | ratein Sand abovit the fourth part of the Liquor ; 


much | yur that which remains into a Cellar, or fome 

| _. other cool place, and let. it le there five or fix 
* | Hours, you'll find Blue Cryſtals, ſeparate them, cy;er 

'__ andcontinue to eyaporate and cryſtallize, till you Cryſtals; 

. have drawn them all ; dry theſe Cryſtals, and 

LOIN keep them in a Viol well ſtopt. | | 

"ao "They are cauſtick, and are uſed to conſume 

lou p ſuperfluons or proud fleth. 

ned If you leave theſe Cryſtals in a Pan uncover'd, 

Clble they will turn into liquor that may ferve for the 

-hot ſame uſe; 
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Diſſolution You muſt put the Copper into a large body, 
of Copper. plac'd within the Chimney,and pour to it by little 
and little the Spirit of Nitre, there does preſently 
riſe a great efferveſcency, and a red cloud from 
it, which would be very miſchievous to the breaſt, 
if it were not avoided. Then the veſſel grows fo 
hot that a man cannot keep his hand upon it, 
and the heat continues until the ſolution. be finj- 
ſhed, for then the liquor clears up, and becomes 
of a fair blue colour. 
hence the The great efferveſcency that happens, does pro- 
great Effer-.ceed from. the ſutable Pores of Copper to the 
veſcence. edges of Spirit of Nitre, ſo that they can make 
their entrance and joſtles with a good force ; for 
when theſe edges, which did before ſwim with 
all liberty in a liquid, do find their motion checkt 
in the body of the Metal, they do ſtrive to diſen- 
gage themſelves, and do thereby ſeparate the 
parts of the Copper. It is this violent ſeparation 
which cauſes the ebullition and heat ; for the acid 
edpges ſtriking ſtrongly againſt the ſolid parts of 
Copper, do cauſe a great agitation in the. liquor, 
and by that means do excite a heat, much after 
the manner as when two ſolid bodies are beaten 
againſt one another violently, they grow ſo hot 
as even to ſtrike fire. | 
TheCopper . The red cloud is derived from the Spr7it of N:- 
raheth di- tre, which upon rarefaction does always acquixze 
7 "9 that ſame colour. | 
mY When the Copper is but half diffolv'd.it is green, 
but when it js all diflolv'd, it aflumes a b/xe colour ; 
if you will ſeparate the aczds again from the Cop- 
per 
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per diffolved, and re-unite the parts by the help 
of fire, it recovers its red colour. 3 

After that the ac:ds have divided the parts of 
Copper as much as they are able, they ſtick fait to 
them, and ſuſpend them in the liquor, Some 
part of the liquor is evaporated, that the reſt 
may cryſtallize the more ealily. That which flies 
away intime of the ſolution, is the more phleg- 
matick part. | 

Vitriol of Copper is nothing but the aczds of $pr- 
rit of Nitre incorporated in the Copper 3 and It 1s 
theſe Spirits that cauſe all the corroſion 3 for they 
are like ſo many little knives faſtned to the Body 
of the Copper, which do tear and gnaw the fleſh 
on which they are applied, This Y:trzo/ diflolves 
into Liquor,becauſe the Copper having large pores, 
the moiſture doth eaiily intinuate into them, 


Other Cryft..ls of Vents. 


HESE Cryſtals of Venus are the acid part 

of the Vinegar incorporated into Copper. 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of Yeraegreeſe 
in powder, pur it intoa large Matrals, and pour 
upon it dittilled Vinegar four tingers above It. 
Place the Matraſs in a Digeſtion in hot Sand, and 
let it lie ſo two or three days, ſtirring 1t ever now 
and then, the Vinegar will acquire a b/e colour z 
ſeparate by Inclination the liquor that ſwims 
upon the Copper, and pour new diſtilled Vinegar 
upon the matter, leave it in a Digeſtion for two 
or three days as before, decant the Liquor, and 
continue to put other diſtilled Vinegar on the 


matter, until three fourths of the Yerdegreeſe or 
L2 there- 
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Diftille] 
Verde- 
greele. 
Vertue, 


How to 
mathe Ver- 
Jegreele. 


thereabouts be diflolyed, and there remains no- 
thing but a terreſtrious matter. Then Filtrate all 
theſe Impregnations, and evaporate two thirds of 
the moiſture in a Glaſs Body in Sand ; put the 
Veſſel into a Cellar, and leave it there without 
ſtirring it four or five days: little Cryſtals will 
appear, ſeparate by Inclination the Liquor, and 
gather them up 3 conſume again about the third 
part of the moiſture, and put it a cryſtallizing as 
befofez continue theſe Evaporations and Cryltal- 
lizations, till you have got all your Cryſtals, dry 
them, and keep them for the following Operation, 
It is this which Painters call diltilled Perde- 
greeſe becauſe j it is prepared with diſtilied Vinegar. 
It is very deterfive, and js only ufed in exter- 
nal Applications it is alfo uſed in Painting. 


Remarks. 


Yon had better uſe Perdegreeje than crude 
Copper jn this Operation, becaule it is more open, 
and diſpoſed for ſolution by the 4c:4s of Vinegar ; 
for Verdegreeſe is nothing bur a Copper opened, 
and reduced to 2 rult by the fermenting Spirits 
of Tartar. 

For the making of Yerdegree/e, Plates of Copper 
are ſtratified with the husks' of Grapes preiled, 
They are left fo for ſome time, and part of theſe 
Plates is turned into Yerdegreeſe, which is ſcraped 
oft with a Knife ; then theſe ſame Plates are ſtratt- 

fied again with prefied Grapes, and are penetra- 
ted as before, and more 7erdegreeſe made, This | 
{ratification iscontinued until the whole is turned 
into Yerdegreeſe. You nit obſerve that Yerde- 
7722/2 18 better made in Languedoc and m_— 
than 
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than other places, becauſe in thoſe-Countries the: 
Grapzs do yield more Tartar, and conſequently 
doabound in theſe fermenting Spirits, which.do 
penetrate the Copper.  -. 

The Cry#als of Venus are nothing but Copper 
diſſolved, and afterwards coagulated with the 
acids of Vinegar, that incorporate with it, and 
form a kind of Yitriol, , 


Spirit of Fenus. 


HE Spirit of Venus is an acid Liquor, drawn 
from the Cryſtals of Yens by diltillation. 
Put what quantity you pleaſe of the Cryſtals of 
Venus prepared with diftill'd Vinegar, as I thewed 
before, into a Glaſs Retort, whoſe third part 
remains empty. Place your Retort in Sand, and 
fitting it to a large Receiver, and Luting well 
the junctures, give a ſmall Fire at firſt, to drive 
out a little infipid Phlegm 4 this Phlegm will be 
followed by a Volatile Spirit. Then augment 
the Fire by degrees, and the Receiver will till 
with white Clouds. Towards the latter end 
kindle coals round about the Retort, that the 
laſt Spirits may come forth, for they are the 
tirongeſt, When you ſee the clouds difappear, 
and the Recipient grow cool, put out the Fire : 
unlute the junctures, and pour all that which 1s 
in the Recipient into a Glaſs Body to diftil it 
in Sand until it is dry. This is the rectified Spi- 
rit of Venus. 


This Remedy is uſed againſt the Epilephie, the pr; ;.. 


Paliie, the Apoplexie, and other Diſeaſes of the 


Head. Seyen or cight drops of it are given in pu. 
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Rewvifica- 


$707. 


a convenient Vehicle: many do uſe it to diffolye 
Pearl, Coral, and ſuch like ſubſtances. 

The Black Maſs that remains in the Retort may 
be revived into Copper, if pur in a Crucible in 
a Fire of Fuſion, with a little Salt-peter, or Tar- 
tar. 3 


Remarks. 


The acid is drawn from the Copper by fire with- 
out breaking its points ; for Spirit of 7 ens is con- 
{1derably ſharp, which happens not in other me- 
tals, The reaſon that may be given of it is, thar 
Copper, which is very full of S$.:lphur, doth but 
barely touch upon the acids by its ramous parts. 
$0 that when theſe points are ſtirred by the vio- 
lence of fire, they come forth whole, becauſe 
they do not meet with retjſtance of a vady hard 
enough to break them in pieces. Lhzy do alfo 
draw along with them, ſome of the moit Volatile 
parts of Copper, with which they are 1n{eparably 
united, 

This Spirit muſt be rectified, becauſe tae fire 
cleanſeth away the impurities which entered into 
the Copper, while it lay amongit the husks of 
(Grapes, to be turned into Lerdegreeſe. 

It hath been thought thar tis Spirit being 
poured upon Coral and Pearl, was able 'to dif- 
tolve them without loſing any thing of its force ; 
ito that when you would ufe the ſame Spirit, it 
would corrode the matters as befare. But Expe- 
rience doth not confrm it; it is true the dil- 
toivent comes from the Coral with a great deal of 
tharpnets, but 1t hati ioit the acidity which was 
the priucipsl Azngruzm and if there remains 
any 
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any ſharpneſs, it proceeds from the Copper. 

{f you uſe a pound of Cryſtals of Yen in this Weight.” 
ditillation, you'll draw half a pound of liquor, 
and the matrer which remains in the Retort 
will be juſt the ſame quantity. 

A ſmall quantity of the Spirit of Venus may 
be drawn, by the fire, from the Yerdegreeſe, in 
making the Cryſtals of Yen, but it will be very 
Oily and impure, by reaſon of the impurities, 
which, I have ſaid, do mix with the parts of Cop- 
per when the Yerdegreeje was made. 


CHAF - FiL 
Of Iron. 


ROM is called 2ars from the Planet of that Mars. 
[ name,whoſe Influence itis thought to receive z 

it is a very porous Metal compounded of a 
Vitriolick Salt, Sulphur, and Earth, 1ll digeſted 
together ; wherefore the diflolution of its parts 
is very eaſily performed. 


Iron is found in many Mines in Europe, in form Where Iro:: 


of a Stone or Marcaflite, which much reſembles 414 be 
the Zoadſtone, but this laſt is more heavy and — 
brittle than ron. The Loadſtone is alſo found © 
in Mines of ron, and may be reduced into Iron by 
a ſtrong fire. Iron for its part does eaſily acquire 
the virtue of the Loadſtone, as every body 
£nows, ſo that theſe bodies do ſeem to differ only 
in the figure of their Pores, as has been very well 
obſerved by our modern Philoſophers. 
| | Ih Iron-. 
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Tron-Mines are commonly -jn rough and hard 
Rocks. What is beſt, is weighty, compact, and | ri 
pure it is often mixed with a white {tone like | th 
to Marble: when they are diflolved together, 
the Iron is ſofter, and its parts are better united, | # 
This Metal is very hard to be diffolved, becguſe | oj 
it is allayed with much Earth. i 
Tron in the ſtone is melted in large Furnaces | it 
made on purpoſe, both to purite it from ſome 0 
earth, and to bring it into the Form we deſire, t! 
Having continued ſome time in Fuſion, jt Vitri- 0 
ties asit were, and much reſembles an Enamel of 3 
[ 
f 


ſeveral colours; and it enters indeed into the com- 
poſition of ordinary Enamels, with Lead, Tir, 
Antimony, Sand, the Saphire, the Stone of Peri- 


lf gord, ( a Province in France )Gravelted aſhes, and 
It the aſhes of a Plant called Kal:. { 
It How Steel To make Steel, Plates of Iron are ſtratified in a 


# made, great Furnace, with Horns or Nails of Animals, 
under which a very violent fire is made. The | + 
Nails burn and Calcine the tro ; when itis red- | 
hot, and near melting, they draw it out of the | 
Furnace, and dip it inſtantly in cold water : Fhen | 

Twmpering it becomes Steel; for the parts of Jron, when | 

if Steel. they were near diflolving, cloſed together, and 
condenſing all of a ſudden, by the coldneſ of the 
water, they retain the ſame diſpoſition, and ſo | 
the pores of the Metal are ſmaller, and conſe- 
quently the matter it ſelf more compact, more 
ſolid, and more united. W hat confirms this, is, 
That, to render Stee/ more porous, there needs 
only to make it red-hot, and to leave it to cool 

To untem- by degrees. Artificers call this laſt Operation, 

Yer 1h, Untemperincs 
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The goodneſs of Steel conſiſts therefore in the 
right tempering it z but we may add alfo, That 
the Volatile Alkali Salts, which did flow from 
the Nails and Horns, do penetrate the pores of 
tron, and deſtroy the acids, which held them 
open. Beſides, the fire carries off many of the 


more volatile and ſoluble parts. of 1ro7. Whence 77» Steel 


———_— 


——_ 


jt comes to paſs, That Stce/ remains longer with- 40-10: ru 


out ruſting-than Jroz : for Ruſt is only a diffolu- 
tion of ſome parts of the Metal, by the moiſture 
of the Air, which enters into Its pores. But 
Steel having its parts more ſolid than Jron, 
therefore, they are not ſo ſoon, or 1o ealily af- 
fected, 

Steel is to be preferred before Iron for the ma- 
king of Utexfils 3 but for Femedtes, Jron 1s the bet- 
ter beyond compariſon, 1 ſhall give you the rea- 
ſons for what I ſay in the following Operations. 


as ſoon as 
Iron, 


Altho' Aars does contain an actzd VItriolick jon an 
Salt, yet it ceaſes not the being an Alkal:, for it Athat:. 


ferments with acids, and no body needs wonder 
at this effeft, when they conſider there is more 
Earth than Salt in this Metal, and this Earth con- 
taining this Salt within it, retains Pores ſufficient 
to receive the points of aczds when thrown upon 
it, and fo does the office of an Alkal! ; for as I 
hare aid, fpeaking of the Principles, it 3s ſuffici- 
ent for a body to be called an Alkali, if it has its 
Pores ſo diſpoſed as that the aczds may be able 
through their motion violently to ſeparate what- 
ſoever ſtands in their way. 


Mars is almoſt always 4ſtringent by Stool, by Iron aſtris- 


reaſon of its Terreſtrious parts, and Aper:tive ako 


by Urine, not only by reaſon of its piercing Salt, 
but alſo becauſe when the body is bound, the hu- 
_ | miditics 
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Tron-water, 


Vertue, 


Dofe. 


midities do more eaſily filter by way of Urine, 
Water, in which pieces of red-hot ron haye 
been often quenched, is good to ftop a Flux, 
which effeCt 1s cauſed by the Vitriolick Salt of 
Tron, diflolved in it. The Water alſo of a Smith'; 
forge, and other Minera} Waters which taſte of 
Iron, have their vertue from the ſame kind of 
Salt, which was brought off by theſe Waters as 
they paſſed through the Mines of this Metal. 


Opening Saffron of Mars. 


_—— Preparation is only a Ruſt of 6 
contracted in the Dew. 

Waſh well ſeveral Iron Plates, and expoſe them 
to the Dew for a good while, they will ruſt, and 
you muſt gather up this ruſt. Set the ſame Plates 
again to receive the Dew, and gather the ruſt as 
before. Continue to do ſo till you have gotten 
enough. 

This Ruſt is really better than all the Prepars 
tions of 1roz that are called Crocus. It is excel | 
lent for ObſtruCtions of the Liver, Pancreas, 
Spleen, and Meſentery. 

It is uſed very ſucceſsfully, for the Green-Sick- 
neſs, ſtopping of the Terms, Dropties, and other 
Diſeaſes that proceed from Oppilations. The 
Doſe is from two Grains unto two Scruples in 
Lozenges or Pills. Many do give Aars with 
Purgatives, which is a good practice. 
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Remarks. 


The Chymilts have called Calcin'd Steel Crocus, Crocus 


by reaſon of its red colour ; and they have given 
this name to many other Preparations for the 
ſame reaſon. 


Though Steel hath been always uſed in the Chy- Iron pre- 
mical Preparations that are uſed in Phylick, and frrabl 70 


is preferred before 1roz for the Cure of Diſeaſes 3 
it is certain nevertheleſs that /roz is fitter for that 
intent than Szee!, becauſe it is more Soluble; for 


if the aCtion of rex proceeds from nothing but its 


Salt, ( as there is no reaſon to doubt, ) the Salt 
of Iron muſt be much moreealily ſeparated in the 
ſtomach,than that of Steel, becauſe as I bave ſhewa 
before,the Pores of Steel are more cloſe than thoſe 
of Iroz, and therefore this muſt have quicker ef- 
fetts ; beſides that Steel being harder to be diſ- 
ſolved doth ſometimes paſs away with the excre- 
ments, without beſtowing any impreſhon; on the 
Chyle.- The reaſon that . hath induced - People to 
believe that Steel is better for uſe than ron, was 
its being thought to be deprived of many impuri- 
ties by Calcination, but that which is called im- 
purity is the more open part of the Jron, and 
conſequently the more wholeſome. 

This Preparation of the Saffron of Mars isout 
of the common road, -and longer a doing than the 
others ; but it is the beſt of all that ever were in- 


vented. The Dew is impregnated with a Diſ- 


ſolvent that opens very much the Pores of ron, 
and incorporating with it renders it more attive 
and foluble than it was before. 


Tron 
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How Iron 
acts upon 
ze body. 


Irondoth open Obſtructions by its Salt, which 
being aſſiſted with the ſolid parts of the Metal, 
penetrates further than other Salts. But you muſ 


always purge and moiſten the Perſon you give it | 
to with broths before you preſume to give it, be- | 


cauſe if it ſhould find the paſſages of the fmall Veſ. 
ſels filled and obſtructed with groſs matters, jt 
flops and fometimes canſes Inflammations that 
cteate-pains like to thoſe of the Colick. 

Many do uſe the filings of Steel without any 
Preparation at all. 

Iron doth frequently open Obſtrattions by ah. 
forbing, as an Alkali, the Acid that fomented 
them. / | 

Seeing that ſome perſons have endeavoured to 


_ contradi&t the Remarks T have made upon the Ef. 


Objection 
t']h 


Anſwer. 


fefs bf Azars, and particularly concerning the 
preference1 have given Iron to Steel for Phyſical 
uſes; Thave thought it not convenient to end this 
Chapter, before frave laid down and Anſwered 
their Objeftions. 

- Firſt then they fay, That becauſe the different 
ſubſtances of A1ars carmot be ſeparated, as thoſe 


of Animals and Yeretables can, it is in vain that an | 


Aper?tirevyertue is attributed to its Salt. 


Anfwer,\ grant, all the ſubſtances of 2Zars cant | 


be ſeparated ſo eafily as. thoſe of Animals and I 


«-vetabler; but becauſewefind Salts to be Aperztzve, 
-and commonly Remedies that are fo, are full of 


Salts,” and that water in which r1/# of ron has 


-Reepedfor ſome tire, is proper to open by way 


of Urine, itſeems to me rational enough to at- 

tribare this effett of 2Zars principally to its Salt ; 
for if the water has carried off any taſte or penc- 
trating quality from Jroz, there's nothing at all 
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in Afars that is able to contribute ſuck a vertue 
to it, befides the .S2/t therein difſolved. 


Secondly, They ſay, the Earth and Salt of 2Zars 0bjefion 
being united and in a manner become inſeparable, /ccon4. 


caritiot aCt but by confent of both, and receive to- 
gether joyntly the good or bad impreſſions, that 


may happen to them. 


I Anſwer, There is no reafon to think the Salt of | Anſwer. 


Mars abſolutely inſeparable from the Earth, for 
the water in which this Metal has ſteeped or boil- 
ed after Filtration does contain a Yizrwhick- taſte, 
and Aperitive quality. Now it is the effect of 'Salt 
to diffolve impereeptibly-in water 4hd drive by 
Urine, as I have ſaid 5 biitif any body would take 
the pains to ſteeptnd boil gently thera? of ror? 
i good white in water, then Filter it, and Evapo- 
fate the liquor over # finall fire to a Pelteke, he'll 
by Cryſtallization of by an entire Evaporation of 
the humidity, gain a ſmall quantity of Salt ; and 
it is probable enotigh that there was nivech more 
in the water, as may be collefted from the ſtrong 
faſte it had of Aars; biit it being fomething of a 
Volatilenature, it funrdaway in the Evaporation. 
I do not ſay nevertheleſs; that the cloſe connexion 
of Earth with the Salt of ' Zars is altogether un» 
uſeful fof this effeft-3 on the-contrary,” T do con- 
c&&jve' that this Earth rendring the' Salt' more 
heavy than otherwiſe it would be, does help to 
drive it forwards; and-eauſes the A7ars ſometimes 
to penetrate as much by its gravity as by its Salt 3 
but we muſt attribute the- principal vertue to the 
Vehicle which is Salt, fince without that, the 
Earth would be a dead matter, and would have 
no tote aftion than other Earths bercayed of 


their Salts. : 
Thirdly, 
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Objefion 
thir1. 


Anſwer. 


Objetrion 
feurth. 


Oojetion 
Ffth. 


Thirdly, They fay that in all probability Mary 
does a only according to the preparations which 
the different juices it meets with in the ſtomach 
do make; for theſe acid juices not falling to en- 
counter with, and to diflolve it, there reſults from 
this diflolution a liberty to the parts of the body 
on which theſe juices did att, and conſequently 
their reſtauration a-new. 

I am willing to believe that ſometimes Mars 
may act in the body like an A/kal:, by abſorbing 
and ſweetning the acid humour which it meets 
with, as it does abſorb and ſweeten the acid li- 
quors which are poured upon it 3 but it mult not 
be concluded from hence, that its Aperitive fa- 
culty does always conſiſt in this eftect, becauſe as 
E before hinted, the water in which A4ars has 
been put to boi], is Aperitive, and yet there is 
no Alkal; in it to ſweeten the acids of the body, 
when. it is drunk. 

Fourthly, They object, that we muſt not think 
the hardneſs of the parts of Stee/ above 1ro, whoſe 
Pores are more open, does render It leſs proper 
for all ſorts of Preparations, ſeeing Spirit of /:- 
triol, and many other acids are found to diflolye 
with the ſame eaſe both ron and Steel. 


1 Anſwer, That if Corroſve. ſpirits do diſſolve | 


Steel, they can diffolve ron more eaſily ; and 
whereas a ſmaller quantity of them can operate 
upon ron and Steel, a better effect does thence 
follow. 

_ Fifthly, "Tis objefted, That the ſolidity of Steels 
may be an advantageous circumſtance to it, for 
the better fixing the diflolving Juices that are in 
the ſtomach, and that for Metals the pure are to 


he choſen before thoſe that are not ſo. | 
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= Anſwer, that inſtead of the folidity of Steel j,gee. 


heing helpful to the ſtomach, it is certainly of 
great prejudice to it, as well as to thoſe other 
parts It 15 diſtributed into z for the juices that are 
found in the {tomach being but weak diflolvents, 
are not able to penetrate nor raritie this metal, 
if it be too hard ; ſothat they leave it crude and 
indigeſt, heavy and troubleſome to this part: 
Wherefore it pafles away by Stool, without any 
good effect, as it often happens. But now if a 
little of this Sree! does happen to paſs along with 
the Chyle, it rather cauſes than takes away ob- 
frufions, for by infinuating into ſmall veſlels, it 


ſtops in the narrow paſſages, and cauſes grievous 


ans. 
, For what is ſaid concerning the Purity of Me- 
tals, it is of great uſe to Tradeſmen, for they by 
Purifying metals from their more rarified and 
Volatile parts, do make them the leſs Porons, and 
ſo the leſs liable ro ſuffer prejudice from Air or 
time. Thus Steel is much fitter for Uten{il3 than 
Iron, becauſe its Pores are cloſer laid together, 
and it takes not r«ſt ſo ſoon as 1ron ;, but in Reme- 
dies it is not the ſame thing, for thoſe Metals that 
are more rarified, and are more eaſily diflolved 
in the Body, are ſuch as we find beſt effects from, 
for the reaſon 1 have given. So that what work- 
men call Purity,is often butan ?mpurityin Remedies. 
Sixthly, They fay that if one would hope to 
hnd a diſtint Salt in 44ars, it would be more 
likely to find it in that which is Farified, than in 
the Feces which are ſeparated from it, and which 
are indeed but the 1mpuritzes of Iron, that Steel is 
nade of. 
AN} 
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Anſwer, 


I Anſwer there would be ſome reaſon to think 
that Salt might be more catily found in Steel than 
Tron, if in the making of Steel, [ron were ſimply 
Calcined, without adding Nails and Horns of 
Animals in the Calcination ;, for then it might be 
ſaid that the S/phur of /ron being in part evapo- 
rated, its ſalt would be the more /oluble : but we 
muſt contider that the 7 olatile ſalts which come 
from theſe parts of Animals, being piercing Al- 
kali's, do "deſtroy the acid ſalts of Iron, and do 
thereby render the Sree] more compact, and unfit 
to take ruſt, becauſe the falts which by their mo- 
tion did rarifie the metal, are fixed, and as it were 
mortified, and have not the capacity of acting as 
they did. This is the reaſon why a plate of Steel 
that has infuſed in Water will not give ſo great 
Impreſſion to it, as a plate of ro» Calcined, of 
the ſame weight, infuſing the ſame time, will do. 
- Another thing remarkable in the Calcination of 
Iron to turn it into Steel, 1s, that it is thereby de- 
prived of its more Volatile ſalt, which ſhould have 
moſt effect with it, in hopes. to free it from 1mpuri- 
ties, and that which 1s called the Scorzes, is the 
better part of 1ro1 that has been raritied by its ſalt, 
Thus for the ſame reaſon that ſome are pleaſed to 
call theruft of Iron its drofs, the whole metal may 
deſerve the ſame appellation, all of it being capa- 
ble of ruſting, if it be but laid .in the open air. 


Another Aperitive Saffron of Mars. 


T His Preparation is the f/izzgs of Jron turned 
 Intoruſtin the Rain: 
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Put the filings of Iron into an earthen Pot un- 
1azed, andexpole it to the Rain until it turns 
into a Paſte. Then ſet it a drying in the ſhade, 
and it will ruſt z powder it, and expoſe it to the 
Rain again as before, and ſo let it ruſ? ; continue 
to rehumeCtate, and ruſt this matter for twelve 
ſeveral times. Then powdering it very fine, keep 
it foruſe. You may wet it with the water of Ho- - 
ney inſtead of Rain. . ' 2 

This Crocas hath the ſame virtues as the other, 
and is given in the ſame Doſe. I cannot but pre- 
fer that which I deſcribed before, becauſe I con- 
ceive it to be more open than this. 


Remarks. 


To clean the filings of Iron froth the filth, How?o 
which Tradeſmen may have inadvertently mixed —_ as 
with it, they muſt be often waſhed in water, for - 
then the filth ſwims above, and may be eaſily ſe- 
parated. Afterwards the waſhed filings ruſt be 
dryed in the Sun ; but inftead offilings, you may 
uſe the ruſt of common Jron. 

Rain and Dew are impregnated with theSpirir of Rain and 
the Air,which makes them of a penetrating nature: P*v- 
hence it is,that they are better forPlants than com- 
mon water. Dew eſpecially has much of this Uni- 
verſal Spirit, which is Acid,becauſe it is condenſed 
in the cool of the Night, and precipitated by the 
moiſture which is in the Air. 

Rain and Dew are Aperitive becauſe of the Yola- Yertue. 
tile acids which they have from the Air: theſe 
Aperitives are ſo much better than other, becauſe 
they are Innocent and Natural. When we would 
preſerve them, we diſtill them. Rain may be 
M 2 d:unk 
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| Into an earthen Pan, and leave it a fermenting 


——_— 


drunk as common water : and the doſe of Dew is, 


trom one ounce to four. 

I chuſe theſe liquors rather than others for 
making the ruſt of Iron, becauſe the diflolvent 
ſhould come as near as poſſible to the vertue of 
the Metal: for ruſt is nothing but an imperfect 
diffolution of Iron. It is fit to put the matter in- 
to the conſiſtence of a paſite, to make it ferment 
moreeaſily : and it mnſt be ten or twelve times 
moiſtned, that the parts of the Jroz may be ſub- 
tilized as much as can be expected, -by ſo weak a 
diflolvent as Rain-water, The water of honey may 
be uſed inſtead of Rain-water, for 3t contains an 
Acid very like that of Rain and Dew ; becauſe the 
flowers, from which honey is gathered, are im- 
pregnated with the ſpirit of the Air. 

Fhe fil:ngs of Tron are impregnated with ſome 
ſmall quantity of Acid every time they are weted, 


fo that when the Operation is finiſhed, they be- 


come a Vehicle, tho' weak, yet ſufticient to pe- 
netrate ſuch places of the body as are obſtructed, 
If this operation be performed in an earthen 
reflel which is Glazed, the Varnith may happen to 
= off, and mix with the fil17gs, which will 
efile it, - 


Another Opening Saffron of Mars. 


His Preparation is only the fil:ngs of Iro: 
Calcined with Sulphur. 

Take equal quantities of the fil:ngs of Steel, 

and Sulphur powdered. Mix them together, and 

make them into a paſt with water; put this Paſte 


four 


— 
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four or five hours, after which put the Pan _ 
good fire, and ſtir the matter with an Jrox = 

la, it will flame, and when the Sulphur . _ 
it will appear black z bur continuing _ - 's 
fire, and ſtirring it about two hours, it w- 4 
a very red colour, which declares to you the P 

ration is ended. Let it cool, and this _ _ - __ 
ſerve in the ſame Diſeaſes as the former ; the Do 

is from fifteen Grains to a Drachm. 


PVertye, 


Pemarks. 


[ have thought good to deliver this S_—_ 
for the convenience of fuch who - _ 5 - 
quantity of Saffron of Mars, and W _ _ 
lcaſure enough to make 1t mates. +; e's 
deſcriptions, for it is ſooner Calcined, = mo 
redder colour than any that are made W1 - "'- F 
A Paſte is maJz of the mixture, to - = _ _—_ K 
the acidity of the Sulphur being diluted -f _ 
may inſenſibly penetrate the Sm - + iT Tron imo. 
the better ; and 1t is very ecaſie to obſerve _ po p fe, 
netration , ſeeing that the nn = ns 
fit ſelf, that a man can Nnardt) | | 
n+ upon it. It isthe ſame thing —_— | 
make a ſinaller quantity, or make ive -— —_— 
or thirty pounds of this Preparation a . _—_ 
flames, and half calcines betore 1t 1s any PL _ 
Fire, which cannot be explicated but A _ 
lent ation and frication'of the arid par en 
Sulphur agaiaſt the ſolid body of this _ > 
This : Operation- may very well help yo On 
plicate after whar manner the Sulphurs quater, 


ment in the earth when it happens to tremble, and 


F 4s does en happen In 
hres to burſt forth, as MW too oft m—_— 
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many Countries, and among others at Mount 
Veſuvins, and Mount «tra, for theſe Sulphurs 
mixing in /ro» Mines may penetrate the Metal, 
produce a heat, and at laſt take flame after the 
ſame manner as they do in the preſent Operation. 
What confirms this is, That there is found in 
hollow places of Mount «Xtra, where the fire 
has broke out, a great quantity of matter, like to 
that which falls trom /ro in the forge: and it 
will be in vain to object, That there 15 no Air in 
the eartn to hre the Sulphurs; for there are 
Clefts ſufficient in theearth to give entrance unto 
Air, and toſet the Sulphur into a flame. But if 
there were not enough, the fermentation which 
happens, at the meeting of 1ro» and Brimſtone, 
may be able to raiſe the Earth in ſome places, and 
to burit it aſunder : This undoubtedly 1s the cauſe 
of Earthquakes : for this ſubterraneous tire or Air, 
not having a free paſſage upwards, does run along, 
and heave up the Earth, ſometimes on one ſide, 
and ſometimes on another: and if it meet with 
. any place that may be cafily burlted, then the 
- flames break forth impetuouſly, and with great 
abundanee, as it falls out in many places: But 
x the paſſage be too ſmall for leting out the flames; 
then there riſes only a Sulphureous humidity ra- 
rified into wind, which is the Cauſe of the Hur- 
Hurricanes T:0anes, This wind doth toſs the bowels of the 
Earth, with ſuch Impetuoſity, that it occations 
horrible Ravage. Theſe ſad effects are more felt 
1n hot Coeuntriesthan in Temperate ones, becauſe 
the heat-of the Sun does penetrate the earth there 
more forcibly, and conſequently more ealily 
excites a fermentation, by ſetting the Su/phur 
and /ron in motjon., | | 


Hurricanes 
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Hurricanes are ordinarily preceded by great 
Earth-quakes; they root up Trees, throw down 
Houſes, and turn many places upſide down: and 
both Men and Bealts would be in great danger, 
if care were not taken to prevent it. The com- 
mon remedy is, to fall proſtrate preſ:ntly on the 
ground ; for this not only hindreth the being 
Jifted np by the Wind, but it alſo prevents the 
hot and ſulphureous Air from entring the mouth 
or noſe, which rould ſuftocate, 

When Hurricanes come from theſe places of 
the Earth which are under the Sea, they raiſc 
the Waters into prodigious pillars, which Mart- 
ners are very much afraid of, and with very good 
reaſon, ſee.ng they cannot eſcape ſhipwrack who 
rencounter them. | 


Theſe impetuous ſulphureous Winds mount Pillars -f 
up to the very Clouds, and do often raiſe up; warer #n 
with them, ſtony and mineral matters, which ** 5:4. 


mixing and uniting there by heat, produce that 


which is called a Thunderbolt. As tothe Light- rpc». 
ning which precedes Thunder, it may come from bolr. | 
the ſame Wind, which is pent up between two Lighting, 


Clouds, and ſo ſtrongly prefſed by them, that it 
breakech forth with ſuch violence, that 1t en-- 
flameth the Sulphur mixed with it, and finiteth 
the Air diverſly, which cauſes that noiſe which 
we hear. | 

Tnder, therefore, ordinarily is produced by 
a ſulphureous Wind, that.is enflamed and blown 
impetuouſly : Therefore, the places, where- It 
patſes, ſmel} ſtrongly of Sulphur : and ſometimes 
alſo this ſulphurcous Wind is accompanied with 


ſtones, 
M 4 It 
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The crackef Tt is further probable, That the noiſe which 
Thunder. ye hear js partly occaſioned by the quenching of 


AN Expz Neu 


T1:TER5, 


Why it 


rains after 


FDynder. 


the groſs and earthy parts of this enflamed Wing 
into the water of tlic Clouds: For it is very 
likely, that when any hot ſubſtance does fall into 
the Clouds, it will have the ſame effect as when 
we throw hot things into water : And ſeeing on 
this occaſion, there 1s a prodigious quantity of 


' the kindled and enflamed matter, and that the 


motion of 1t 1s very impetuous, therefore the 
noiſe muſt needs be incomparably great. 

This opinion is contirmed by the following 
Experiment. Ditſolve in a Crucible, by a vio- 
lent fire, ſeven or eight pounds of Sea-alt, caſt 
the diffolution 1nto a large veſſel half full of cold 
water, and you thall hear a noiſe like that of 
Thunder, without Joling your Salt, for it remains 
dry at the bottom, and it 1s.only the water which 


. evaporates. Salt-peter, the Salt of Tartar, and 


many other things difloived, or heated red-hot, 
£xCite a-great noiſe when they are caſt into water, 
but not ſo muchas Sea-ſalt, becauſe their pores 
are larger, and therefore the igneous particles 
which they contain, do not burit out with ſuch 
violence, It is trug, I cannot ſay, That this 
Experiment is every way a uſt parallel to Thun- 
ger, ſceing there 1s no appearance that Thunder 
comes from the diffolution of $:a-falt : ButlI on- 
Iy bring this inſtance, to give ſome kind of 1des 
of the noiſe, that may be made þy plunging into 
water a ſubſtance ſirongly heated and violently 
rnoved, 

There jsalfo reaſon to think, That the Tempeſt, 
or Flouds of Rar, which commonly follow Thun- 
der, is raiſed by the fire that falls into the Cloud, 
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and driveth the Wind which ſuſtains it, thereby 
forcing the water to fall ſuddenly. However, the 
great and dreadful havocks and deſtruction, I 
ſpoke of before, have probably their Origin from 
the mixture of Su/phur in the Mines. 


The great heat of many Mineral waters may of 


the heat 


likewiſe eaſily be explicated by the means of theſe of Mineral 
Subterranean Fires, and how they came to receive P4#75- 


thoſe Sulphurs which we ſee are wont to be ſepa- 
rated on the ſides of the Bath, when the water is 
not diſturbed. 

It is becauſe thoſe waters do paſs immediately 
over, or elſe through the midit of ſome of theſe 
burning earths, wherein they are heated as they 
paſs, and do imbibe the Sulphur. Burt when the: 
zrearrived to the place of the Baths, and have 
there a-while ſetled, this Sulphur being a fat 
body cannot ſo intimately mix with the water, 
but that it will ſeparate to the 11dcs of the Bath. 

It may be alſo, that ſome Miners: waters do 
owe their heat to a natural Yuck-lime tiiey may 
meet withal in their paflage through the bowels 
of the earth ; but this ,2uck-lime 1s only a ſtone 
calcined by the Subterranean Fires, of which I 
have ſpoken. And now to return to our Opera- 
tion. 


You muſt obſerve to wake this Calcination ra- ,,,. :; 
ther in an earthen Pan, than Pot or Crucible, and he made in 
to ſtir it continually with a Spatala, that the Sul- an Earih:r 
bur may exhale the more cally. I have ſometimes 4" 
tried to do it ina Crucible, but the matter ſtill re- 
mained black, though I perliſted in calcining and 
ſtirring it for above twelve hours together. 

Theſe Calcinations are always made within 
the Chimney, to ſhun the ſmell of Su/phyr when 

it 
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Weight. 


Ithence the 
Red colour. 


it burns: But in this Operation the Vapour of 
Sulphur does not give much trouble, becauſe the 
great part of its ac:4 Salt, which is the cauſe 
that it is ſo offenſive, 1s ſhut up, and fixed in the 
particles of row. Hence alfo it comes to paſ 
that the flame, which arifeth out of this matter, 
is whiter, or at leaſt leſs blue, than what ariſeth 
from unmixed S«/phur : for the bluiſh colour of 
the flame of Su/phur is cauſed by acid Salts, 
which graſp and weigh down the ſulphureous part 
of a mixt body, and does hinder it to riſe, as | 
have ſaid elſewhere. 

If you haveuſeda pound of Aars, you'll getat 
leaft a pound and four ounces of Crocus, which 
proves the acids of Sulphur, or ſome igneous bo- 
dies to incorporate in the pores of the roz, and 
augment its weight. 

The red colour proceeds from Vitriol that 
Mars is full off, which being calcined grows red 
like Colcothar. 

Many other Preparations of Opening Saffron of 
Mars have been invented, but theſe three are 
fuficient as being the beſt, 


Birding Saffron of Mars. 


T HIS Preparation is the filings of Iron de- 
prived of their more Saline part. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of the laſt 4pe- 
£ir7ve Saffron of Mars; walh it five or fx times 
with ſtrong V incgar, leaving it to ſteep an hour 
at a time, then calcine it ina Pot, or upon Tile 


. in a great Fire five or tix hours after that let it 


2001, and keep it for uſe, , 
If 
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Ir ſtops the Diarrhea, a ſpitting of blood, the Yerwe. | 


immoderate flowing of the Hemorrhoids and 


Terms 3 the Doſe is from fifteen grains to a Doſe. 


drachm in Lozenges, or elſe in Pulls, 
Remarks. 


Becauſe Mars is an impure /7trol, the more it 
is Calcined, the more aſtringent it is. But ſeeing 
that which renders 1t aperitive 1s its Salt, or more 
ſoluble part, I intend by waſhing it ſeveral times 
with Vinegar to deprive it of much of its Salt. 
Afterwards I Calcine the matter to carry off by 
Fire what aperitive parts might remain. 

Not that I expect by this means to ſeparate in- 
tirely all that is aperitivein AZars from that which 
isaſtringent 3 that is a thing in a manner impoſſi- 
ble, by reaſon of the ſtrict union of its Salt and 
earth in the Mine ; but I do believe it very proba- 
ble to ſay, that if there be any thing aſtringent 
in this Metal, as it cannot be denied, it muft 
needs be the more terreſtrious part. 

I may likewiſe ſay, that if the aftringent Adars 
has ſometimes the effect of opening, it is by the 
remaining Salt that it opens 3 but when this Salt 
has done aCting, the terreſtrious part never fails 
to bind. 

Laſtly, I further ſay, that I do not believe any 
Preparation of Mars to be abſolutely aſtringent, 
and that all we can do 1s to render it leſs incifive, 
and leſs penetrating than before, by depriving it 
of ſome part of its Salts. 

Several other Preparations for making the 
Aftringent Saffron of Mars are taught, but this 
2ne may ſuthce. 

7 There 
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Weight. 


Ithence the 
Red colour. 


it burns: But in this Operation the Vapour of 
Sulphur does not give much trouble, becauſe the 
great part of its actd Salt, which is the cauſe 
that it is ſo offenſive, 1s ſhut up, and fixed in the 
particles of ron. Hence alfo it comes to pafs 
that the flame, which arifeth our of this matter, 
is whiter, or at leaſt lefs blue, than what ariſeth 
from unmixed Se{phur : for the bluiſh colour of 
the flame of Su/phyr is cauſed by acid Salts, 
which graſp and weigh down the ſulphureous part 
of 2 mixt body, and does hinder it to riſe, as | 
have ſaid elſewhere. | 

If you haveuſed a pound of 2ars, you'll get at 
leaft a pound and four ounces of Crocus, which 
proves the 4cids of Sulphur, or ſume igneous bo- 
dies to. incorporate in the pores of the ror, and 
augment its weight. 

The red colour proceeds from Vitriol that 
Mars is full off, which being calcined grows red 
like Colcothar. 

Many other Preparations of Opening Saffron of 
AMars have been invented, but theſe three are 
ſufficient as being the beſt, 


Binding Saffron of Mars. 


HIS Preparation. is the filings of Iron de- 
prived of their more Saline part. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of the laſt Ape- 
::422ve Saffron of Mars; walh it five or fix times 
with ſtrong V incgar, leaving 1t to ſteep. an hour 
at a time, then calcine it ina Pot, or uponaa Tile 
in a great Fire five or tix hours; after that let it 
2001, and keep it for uſe, El 
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It ſtops the Dzarrhea, a ſpitting of blood, the Yertue. : 


immoderate flowing of the Hemorrhoids and 


Terms 3 the Doſe is from fifteen grajns to a Doſe. 


drachm in Lozenges, or elſe in Pills, 
Remarks. 


Becauſe Mars isan impure /7itr:ol, the more it 
is Calcined, the more aſtringent it is. But ſeeing 
that which renders it aperitive 1s its Salt, or more 
ſoluble part, I intend by waſhing it ſeveral times 
with" Vinegar to deprive it of much of its Salt. 
Afterwards I Calcine the matter to carry off by 
Fire what aperitive = might remain. 

Not that I expect by this means to ſeparate in- 
tirely all that is aperitive in Afars from that which 
isaſtringent 3 that is a thing in a manner impofſi- 
ble, by reaſon of the ſtrict union of its Salt and 
earth in the Mine ; but I do believe it very proba- 
ble to ſay, that if there be any thing aſtringent 
in this Metal, as it cannot be denied, it muft 
needs be the more terreſtrious part. 

I may likewiſe ſay, that if the aſtringent Adars 
has ſometimes the effect of opening, it is by the 
remaining Salt that it opens ; but when this Salt 
has done acting, the terreſtrious part never fails 
to bind. q 

Laſtly, I further ſay, that I do not believe any 
Preparation of Aars to be abſolutely aſtringent, 
and that all we can dos to render it leſs inciſive, 
and leſs penetrating than before, by depriving it 
of ſome part of its Salts. 

Several other Preparations for making the 
Aftringent Saffrou of Mars are taught, but this 
20e may ſuttice- | 
; | There 
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There is found about the Jron-bars, which 

: ſuſtain the Rerorts, in the Reverberatory Furnace, 
—_— after long diſtillations, a powder of ron, Red or 
by accident, Brown, which is very ſmall : It is ſome part of 


Another 


laffron of 


the Tron-bars, which the violent fire has penetra- 
ted and Calcined. Sweep it togcther with x 
Hare's foot, waſh it ſeveral times-with boiling 
water, and then dry it. It is a very good ſaffror 
of Mars aſtringent, and may be uſed on occaſions 
as the former. 


Salt, or Vitriol of Mars. 


THls Preparation is an ro» opened, and 


reduced into the form of Salt by an acid li- 
quor. | 


Take a clean Frying-pan, and pour into it an 


equal weight of Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Ji- 


trol ; ſet it for ſome time in the Sun, and then in 
the ſhade without ſtirring it ; you'll find all the 
liquor incorporated with the AZars, and turned 


-into a Salt, that you muſt dry, and then ſeparate 


from the Pan, and keep in a Viol well ſtopt. 


Fertuwe. [It is an admirable remedy for all Diſeaſes that 
Dafe. _ from Obſtruttions: the Doſe is from 
our to twelve grains, in Broth, or ſome appro- 


priate liquor. 
Remarks. 


A Frying-pan is more proper for this Opera- 
tion than another veflel leſs flat, becauſe the li- 
quor ſpreads it ſelf about, and incorporates the 
better z you mult uſe a Pan that.is ney. | 
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If you uſe two nunces of Spirit of Wine, and 
the ſame quantity of Oz of Yitriol, in a ſmall 
Frying-pan, you'll obtain five ounces of 2fars. 

The Oz! of Yitrzol is improperly called Oil, 
being nothing but the more cauſtick Spirit, as I 
ſhall prove in 1ts proper place. 

The Spirit of Wine ſerves here to moderate the 
too great force of the Oz: of Vitriol, which if 
alone would indeed 1n a little time penetrate all 
the parts of the | /ron, and cauſe a very impure 
Saltz but the Spirit of Wine hinders its ſo quick 
difolution 3 ſo that nothing but the more ſoluble 
part incorporates with the Oil, to make a Salt or 
Vitriot. 

You may put your liquor a thumbs height in 
the Pan, x2 leave it there a day and a half, or 
two days without ſtirring It. 

The Salt is commonly made in this interval, 
and it coagulates ſooner in Summer than in Win- 
ter; becauſe that the heat of the Air forwards 
the entry of the Spirits into the pores of the 
trow, If the Spirit of Yitr:ol be very ſtrong, the 
Operation is ſooner performed ; but I have alſo 
obſerved, That there are ſome kinds of ox ſooner 
opened than others ; ſo that this Operation is 
not alike quick in all Frying-pans. Sometimes 
the liquor in Winter takes fifteen days and more 
to turn into S2/r, but one muſt not be impatient; 
for it never fails to coagulate ſooner or later. 

Riverius in his Pratice gives a way of prepa- 
paring the Salt of Aars like unto this z excep- 
ting that he puts more Sp7rt of Wine than Oil 
of Vitriol, but it is better to put equal parts, as 
] have done. 


Its 
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Its vertue is greater than that of the Crocy, 
becauſe it is whetted by the Oz of Yatriol, and 
therefore is given in a leſs doſe 3 you muſt oh- 
ſerve that ſometimes it cauſes a nauſcoutſneſs, as 
all Vitriols do. 

If you put this Salt, or Vitriol of Aars, to 
diffolve in a cold place, you'll have a liquor that 
is called improperly, Oz of Mars. 


Another Vitriol of Mars. 


HIS Vitriol of A4ars is an Iron diffolved, 
and reduced into the form of Salt by Spirit 

of Vittiol. 
Put eight ounces of clean filzugs of Iron into 
a large Matraſs, and pour upon it two pounds 
of common water heated a little ; add unto it a 
pound of good Spirit of Vitriol, ſtir it, and ſet 
your Matraſs in hot Sand, leave it in Digeſtion 
four and twenty hours, during which time the 
pureſt part of the Jroz will diflolve ; ſeparate 
the liquor by Inclination, and fling away the 


earthy part that remains in a ſmall quantity at | 


the bottom, Filtrate this Liquor, and evapo- 
rate it ifi a Glaſs-Cucurbite unto a skin in a Sand- 
fire, then ſet your veſſel in a cool place, and 


Cnſtals of you'll find green Cryſtals, which you may take 


Mars. 


out after having gently poured off the L:quor. 
Then evaporate: again this Liquor unto a Kin, 
and Cryſitallize it as before, repeat theſe evapo- 
tations and Cryſtallizations until you have got 
all your Cryſtals z then dry them, and keep them 
in a Glaſs bottle well ſtopt. 


This 


————— 
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This Yitriol of Mars hath the ſame vertues as Vertue. 
the former, and muſt be given in the ſame Doſe. 


— — 


Remarks. 


The Sprrit of Yatriol is weakned by the water, 
to the end that it may be incapable of diflolving 
but only the purer part of Mars. Moreover if 
it were uſed alone, it would incorporate with 
the very ſubſtance of Mars, but would not be 
able to diſſolve any of it, becauſe there would be 
wanting ſufficient moiſture to ſeparate its parts. 

During the diflolution the liquor heats and 
boils conſiderably, becauſe the acidity of Spirit 
of Vitriol doth violently enter the body of this 
metal, and makes a ſeparation of its parts. 

To Evaporate unto a Pelicle, doth fignifie to What 5 
conſume the Liquor until a kind of thin skin is mane by 
perceived to ſwitn upon it, Which always hap- £#429«- 
pens when ſome part of the moiſture being eva- pejj;cle. 
porated, there remains but little more than is ne- | 
ceſſary to hold the Salt in Fuſzon. 

An Acid Spirit may be drawn from this 77- rhe Syiris 
triol of Mars by diſtilling it ina Retort in a Re- of Fitriol 
verberatory fire, like common Vitriol ; this Spi- of Mars- 
rit hath been thought to have the ſame ver- 
tues as ordinary Spirir of Yitriol, but it can't 
be near ſo good, becauſe it hath much blunted 
or broken ſome part of its edges againſt the 
body of Aars, in the diflolution and diſtillati- 
on. That which remains in the Retort after di- 
Rtillation, is that part of Adars which the Spirir 
of Vitriol had diflolved. It may be uſed like an 
aperitive Crocus AMarts. 


Thoſe 


— —— 
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Mars only to its ſweetning ( as an Alkalt ) the a- 
cid juices which do t5o plentifully abound in mens 
bodies, will find it hard to explicate how theſe 
two laſt preparations do come to be eſteemed the 
beſt aperitives which are made upon Ars, for 
the acid does ſo far predominate in their compo- 
fition, that the Alkali is able to do little or 
nothing, 


Tinflure of Vars with Tartar. 


> == Preparation isa diflolution of Iron per- 
formed by the acid of Tartar. 

Take Twelve ounces of the Ruſt of Iron, and 
Two pounds of White Tartar of Montpelier, pow- 
der and mix them together ; then boil them in 
great /rox pot or Cauldron with Twelve or Fit- 
teen pints of Rain-water for Twelve hours time, 
{tir the matter with an Iron Slice from time to 
time, and take care to put more boiling water in- 
to the Cauldron, according as it conſumes ; after- 
wards leave it a while to ſettle, and you'l have a 


- black Liquor. Filtrate and evaporate it in an 


Earthen Pan over a Sand-fire, to the conſiſtence 
of a Syrup, or till there riſes a Pellicle upon it, 
of which there will be Two pounds and Lweive 
OUNCES. 

It isa very great Aperitive, it opens the moſt 
inveterate Obſtructions,and is given in Cachexies, 
Dropſies, Obſtruttions of the Terms, and other 
Diſeaſes that proceed from Oppilations ; the Doſe 
is from a Drachm to half an ounce in Broth, or 
fome appropriate Liquor. 

| Remarks. 
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Remarts. 


Water atone would not be able enough to pene- 
trate the Iron, for to make a Tintnre, though 
you ſhould boil it a Month together. But when it 
Is impregnated with Tartar, it diffolves It very 
ealily, Nevertheleſs you mult not think that this 
Tin&ure isa perfect ſolution of Aars ; for if there 
were an intire ſolution of it, there would appear 
no more 77xcture than there does in the ſolution 
of it with Spirit of Fitrio! and water ; but be- 
cauſe the ſoluble part of Tartar which 1s the 
agent in this Operation, 15 only an impure acid 
Salt, it can but. groſly rarifie the Aars, and after 
mixing with it keep 1t ſuſpended in the water. 

After the Tinetare is drawn there remains a 
whitith matter, that you mult fling away as good 
for nothing, 1t is a mixture of the groſler parts 
of Tartar and Aars. 


This TinGure is called Syrup of 21ars, by rea- Syrup oof 
fon of a certain ſweetneſs that 1s perceived in its Mars. 


Taſte. It is reduced into the conliſtence of a Sy- 
rup, to keep the better. If it be reduced into 
the contitience of thick honey, it will make a very 
good opening extra? of Mars, whoſe vertue and 
Doſe is the fame with waat I ſhall deſcribe in 
the following operation. 

As for its virtues, it is a very great Aperitive, 
becauſe the force of ars is aflitted by the Tartar, 
that ſerves to be its Vehucle. 


Opening 
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Virtue 
Doſe. 


Opening Extratl of Mars. 


HIS Preparation is a ſolution of the more 
'& open parts of ron, by aperitive juices, and 
reduced into a ſolid conſiſtence by fire. 

Take Eight ounces of the Ruſt of ron prepared 
in the Morning Dew, put it in an Iron pot, and 
pour upon it three pounds of the Water of Honey, 
and four pounds of Muſt, or the juice of White 
grapes perfettly ripe. Add to it four ounces of 
juice of Lemons z cover it with an Iron Cover, 
and ſet it in a Furnace over a little fire ; leave the 
Matter in Digeſtion three days, then boil the Mat- 
ter gently three or.four hours, uncovering the 
Pot ever now and then, to ſtir up the bottom with 
an Iron ſlice, then cover it again, that the moi- 
ſture may not evaporate too faſt. When you per- 
celve the Liquor to be black, you muſt take away 
the fire, and leave it a while to ſettle, paſs warm 
through a cloth that which is clear, and evaporate 
the liquor in a Sand fire, in an Earthen pan, or 
Glaſs veſſel to the conſiſtence of an Extract. 'tis 
a very good aperitive 3 it hath the ſame virtues 
as the Tin&ure for Obſtruttions of the Liver, 
Spleen and Meſentery ; it delivers the Lympha- 
tick veſſels admirably well from what may hinder 
the current of Serum. The Doſe is from Ten 
grains to two Scruples, in Pills, or elſe diflolved 
in ſome proper Liquor. That which remains in the 
bottom of the Iron pot is the more Earthy part of 
Aars, that is good for nothing. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


This Extratt doth not receive its conſiſtence 
only from the ron, but from the Tartareous juices 
of the Grapes and Lemons, with which it is mix- 
ed; its virtue is augmented by the Effential Salts, - 
and the Spirit of Honey that leaves in ita very 
good impreſſion. 

The mixture is left in digeſtion, for the better 
Diffolution of the Aars ; but ſeeing the en- 
truum is not very ſharp or corroſive, it diffolves 
only the more Saline and ſoluble parts. This 
Deſcription is not common, but may be preferred 
before many others. 

Every body grants that Aars is as excellent a 
Remedy as any in all Phyſick, for opening Ob- 
ſrutions, and reſtoring a good complexion to 
thoſe that want it by reaſon of Obſtructions ; but 
you muſt not be contented with giving it once or 
twice, but for a fortnight together ; ſome inter- 
vals may be obſerved, that nature may not be 
troubled too much. In hot climes, ſuch as Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, where are more Oppilatt- 
ons than in other Countries, they make no difti- 
culty to take it ſometimes every day for a month 
together, after a due Preparation, and it is the 
belt Remedy that hath been known for that Di- 
ltemper, 


Bin Tire 
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Pertue. 
Doſe. 


Binding Extra of Mars. 


T HIS Preparation js a ſolution of ro made 
with an altringent Wine, and reduced into 
a thick conſiſtence, by fire. 

Take Eight ounces of the Ruſt of Iron powder- 
ed very fine, put it into an Iron pot, and pour 
upon it four pints of a ſtrong Red wine ; ſet the 
pot over the fire, and having covered it, make the 
Matter boil, ſtir it from time to time With an 
Iron flice, till two thirds of it be conſumed ; 
paſs the Liquor warm through a cloth, and eva- 
porate it to the contiſtence of an Exrract. It ftops 
the Looſeneſs, Bloody Flux, the Flux of the He- 
morrhoids and Terms; the Doſe is from Ten 
Grains unto Two Scruples in Pills, or diflolved 
in ſoine aſtringent Liquor. 


Remarks. 


The ſtrongeſi Red-wine 1s of 10 ingh a colour, 
that it appears to he black ; with this Vintners 
do colour their White wines, they do make them 
to be either pale or red, according to the quanti- 
ty of it they mix. And the Dyers do likewiſe uſe 
it. 

This Wine becomes impregnated only with 
ſome part of the 27ars, becauſe the Tartar which 
it contains 1s capable but of diflolving the more 
rarified part of this metal, the reſt remaining in 
the bottom of the pot. The aſtringent virtue of 
the Wine does much increaſe that of the Iron,and 
renders It very proper for the diſtempers before- 
mentioned. 
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mentioned. Bur you muſt not think that its ape- 
ritive Salt is wholly deſtroyed, for it ſtill opens 
Obſtructions, and paſſes by way of Urine: indeed 
it does not act this way ſo powerfully as the ape- 
ritive Extract of Ars, but efteCts of that kind are 
obſery'd from it. 

The ſame Remedy may be both aftringent by 
Stool, andaperitive by Urine, becauſe that when 
the body is bound, the Serolities which were wont 
to paſs by Siege, do become diverted into the 
Urinary pafſages. On the contrary, 11 a Diar- 
rhea, the moiſt humours which would otherwiſe 
have taken their courſe by way of Urine, do here 
turn It by ſiege. 


Mars Di ipgort tick; 


M ARS Diavhorerick is only the particles of 
. [ron impregnated with Volatile Salts. 
Powder and mix together equal quantities of 
the raſt of tron, and $21 Armoniack, put this mix- 
ture into an Earthen Cucurbite, ſet it in a ſmall 
Furnace, and ſtop up the bottom with Lute and 
Bricks, that the tire may not be able to paſs up- 
wards, but only through certain holes or Regt- 


\ ſters; fit to your C:icurbite a blind head, and give 


a gentle fire at firſt z angment it by degrees to 


heat the Cucurbite red-hor, and continue this de- Subliutt- 


gree of heat, until there ariſe no more vapours 3 
then let the veſſels coo], and taking off the head 


gather the ſublimed Flowers, diffolve them in wa- 


ter ſufficient only to diffolve them, filtrate this 
diflolution through a Coflin of brown paper, and 
pour upon it drop by drop the Oil of Tartar made 
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Vertu. 


Dofe, 


= per Deliquium, or elſe the Spirit of Sal Armoni- 
Precipitate. acþ, a powder will precipitate to the bottom of 


the veſſel, decant the Liquor, and dry this precipi- 
tate it cauſes Sweat, and is good againſt all dit 
eaſes that proceed from a corruption of Humors ; 
it ſometimes alſo drives by way of Urine, accord- 
ing as bodies are diſpoſed : it 1s excellent againlt 
the Hypochondriack Melancholy, and in Quartan 
Agues: the Doſe is from ten to twenty grains in 
pills or ſome proper Liquor. 


Remarks. 


This Preparation is Sudorifick by reafon of 
ſome particles of $21 Armonack that remain in 
the Precipitated Mars; for when theſe Saline parts 
are actuated by the heat of the Body, being of a 
very volatile nature, they do inſenſibly diſtribute 
themſelyes rather into the Pores of all the Body, 
than follow the courſe of fixt Salts by way of 
Urine ; whence a Sweat does come to follow, or 
ſometimes an inſenſible tranſpiration, becauſe jt 
rarifies and gives vent to abundance of Humors 
that were not able. to paſs, by reaſon . of their 
viſcoſity. Sometimes alſo finding the Pores too 
much obſtructed, it 1s forced to become fixt, and 
follow the ordinary courſe by way of Urine, and 
then it opens the Lymphatick veſſels, and evacu- 
arcs ſeveral matters that were contained in them. 

People often find greater benefit from much 
Urine than Sweat, becauſe the way of Urine is 
more natural,and weakens leſs. 
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CHAP. VIE 
Of Mercury. 


Vickſilver is a prodigy among Metals ; 
for it 1s fluid like water, and though a 
very heavy body, yet it caſily flies away 
when ſet over the tire. 

It is probable, that the parts of this Metal are 
all of a round figure, for divide it how you will 
without adding to it, and it always keeps a globu- 
lar form to every part ; and if you look a little 
near it, when it difſolves in Aqua forts, youll ob- 
ſerve an infinite number of little round bodies, 
which riſe up in the liquor, like ſmoke. 

Now the parts' of Afercury being ſuppoſed 
round, it may be explicated how this metal does 
remain tluid, and why it Volatilizes ſo eaſfily by 
fire, although it he ſo exceeding heavy, for the 
round figure being no ways proper for the connex1- 
on or union of parts, the little bodies which do 
compoſe the Puzckfilver, cannot adhere together, 
and conſequently they muſt roul one upon another, 
as we ſee happens to all round bodies z and this 
is that which cauſes the fluidity of this metal. 

As for its Volatility, it proceeds from this, 
That the round parts being only contiguous, and 
having no proper union together, nothing hinders 
its parts from riſing by the force of fire ; for that 
which makes the otier-metals to he more fixt,than 
Azercury, and to remain in the fire without con- 
ſuming. wholly, is becauſe” their parts are contt: 

| N 4 nued, 
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nued,and fo faſtned together,that fire has no power 
to diſunite them in order to Volatilize ther, 

Objeion.” It may be objected that the parts of ©4::k/1l- 
ver being granted round, they ithonld for the tame 
reaſon be light, becauſe the round bodies which 
approach one another, do icave many empty {paces 
between them. 

Anſwer. But though there are ſuch vacuirics, the little 
balls are maſſive and compact, and this cauſes 
their gravity. 

Objeion. There's another objection, that 1s, The parts of 
Aercury are heavy, how come they to be vola- 
tilizd by fire? 

Arſmer, I anſwer, That when theſe parts are ſaid to be 
heavy, it js in compariſon with other little bodies 
that are lighter : but you muſt not '1nagine that 
every part of AZercury ſhoula be heayy enough to 
refiſt the rapid nature of fire. But beſides, theſe 

little A42zrcarial bodies, which we ſuppoſe to be 
compact, may have their Pores of ſuch a texture, 
that the igneous parts being once gotten witnin 
them, may nat beabie to nnda way ont again, and 
ſo they and their ſmall priſons may fiy up toge- 
ther. 

It is called Puickflver from its fiuidity, and 
Aercyry becauſe it changes into different thapes, 
like the Celeſtial Azercury, from whom it is 

-thovght to receive its Influence, 
. It isto. befound in many places in Europe, as 
Spain, Poland, Hurgary, and even in France ;, for 
2 few years fince there was diſcovered near S. Lo 
in Normazty,a Mine abounding in C:inzabar, from 
whence good ſtore of Mercury is drawn. | 

Some of it is alſo found running in the Mines, 
and this 1s paſſed through a Shammy skjn to pu: 
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fe it from ſome Earth that it may be joyned with ; 
but becauſe it doth ſometimes prove very difficult 
to ſeparate it from the Earths with which It 1s in 
a manner incorporated, they are forced to diſtil 
it through Iron Retorts into Receivers filled with 
water. 

Mercury or Qujckfilver is commonly found 
under Mountains covered with white and ſoft 
ſtones, ſuch as Chalk. The Plants which grow 
upon theſe Mountains are greener and greater 
than what grow elſewhere - but the Trees which 
are near the Mines of urckfilver ſeldom bear 
either flowers or fruit, and their leaves alfo bud 
more ſlowly than in other places. 


One mark for diſcovering a 2uickfilver- me 4 mark for 


is, when in the Mornings of April and May 
there ariſeth a thick vapour or fog, which goes 
but a little way into the Air, becauſe of its weight. 
They apply themſelves then to theſe places for 
tinding this Metal, eſpecially if they happen to 
be ſituated over againſt the North Wind ; for 
then it 1s believed, that the Mine 1s very plen- 
_ There isalſo muca water found about theſe 
ines. 


Natural C:nnabar, called Aneral, is a mixture Cinnabgr. 


of Mercury and Sulphur that ſublime together 
by the means of a Subterraneous heat, and this is 
done near after the ſame manner as Artificial C:x- 
nabar is made, of which I ſhall ſpeak anon. 

PDuickfilver by reaſon of its fluidity is hard to 
tranſport, wherefore a great quantity of it is re- 
duced into Cinnabar, ( in the places whence it is 
faken ) after the manner following, 


Artificial 
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Artificia! Ginnabar. 


r= is a mixture of Sulphur and Quick- 
2 filver ſablimed together, 

Take a quantity of Sulphur, and melt it in a 
great earthen pan, then mix by little and little 
thrice as much 2uickfilver ; you muſt ſtir about 
and ' preſerve the matter in Fution, till all the 
MAtrcury diſappears. Then powder your mixture, 
and ſublime it in pots in an open fire well govern- 
ed, you'll have a hard Maſs, and of a very red 
colour. If any heterogeneous Metal ſhould have 
been mixt with the Adercury, it would remain 
at the bottom of the Pots. 

Beſides the convenience of eaſily tranſporting 
Atrcury by this means, it is very uſeful in Paint- 
ing. It isalſo uſed in Pomatums for the Itch, and 
to make Fumes withal to raiſe a Salivation. 


Remarks. 
A pound of Sulphur 1s able to incorporate three 


pounds of Adercury, and to make a Maſs together, 
The cauſe of. this mutation of A4ercary into 


Cinnabar does proceed from. the: penetration 
which the more acid: part of S/pbur does make 
into the Afercary, and the intangling its parts 


whoſe motion is now checkt; And being . raiſed 
by the fire it volatilizes as it does, but the Saline 
or acid Spirits of Sulphur do fix'it, ſo as: that It 


is conſtrained to ſtop its volatility, and ſettle un; 


the upper part of the pot, which is called fav- 
liming : whereas when It 15 all alone;or elſe Jojpan 
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with ſome matter that cannot fix it, it evapo- 
rates quite away. 

Cinnabar is ſhaped like needles, by reaſon of 
the acid Spirits of S#/phur, which have entred into 
its body, and have impreſſed ſuch a figure 3 its 
red colour may proceed likewiſe from the Sulphur 
which is of this colour when it is well rarified. 

This Red appears brown while the C:mnabar 1s 
in the Maſs, but if you powder it very fine, beat- 
ing it a good while, it becomes of a thining, ani 
that ſo higha colour, that it has been called Yer- 
milion. Some women do rub their Cheeks with it, 
when they have mixt it in Pomatum, but they don't 
conſider that ſo dangerous an accident may hap- 
pen from it, as a Salzvation. 

The Fumigation with it, is made by cauſing a 
Patient to receive the Fume of the Cinnabar 
thrown into the fire. 


Rewzving of Ginnabar into Quicksiiver. 


FT HIS Operation is performed in order to ſe- 
A parate the Su/phur which 1s in the C:nnabar. 
Take a pound of Artificial C:nnabar, powder 
it, and mix it exaCtly with three pounds of Quick- 
ime alſo powdered ; put the mixture into an 
earthen or glaſs Retort, whoſe third part at leaſt 
remains empty. Place it in a Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, and after having fitted to it a Receiver filled 
with water, let it reſt 24. hours at leaſt, give your 
fire by degrees, and at laſt encreaſe it to the 
height, the Adercary will run drop by drop into 
the Receiver; continue the fire until no more 
will come; the Operation is commonly at' an 
| end 
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How the 
Revivifica- 
tion 3s effe- 
Auated, 


end in fix or ſeven hours. Pour the Water out 
of the Receiver, and having waſhed the Aer- 
cury to cleanſe it from ſome little portion of 
earth it might carry along with it, dry it with 
Linnen, or the crum of Bread, and keep it: for 
uſe. 

You muſt draw thirteen. ounces and a half of 
flowing Mercury out of each pound of Artificial 
Cinnabar. 

You may again revive the C:mnabar, by mixing 
it with equal parts of filings of Iron, and by pro- 
ceeding in the Operation, as I have taught. 


Remarks. 


When Mrcury is thus revived, you may be ſure 
of its purity, becauſe if any Metal ſhould have 
mixed with it in the Mine, it would remain, as I 
have ſaid, at the bottom of the Pot you ſublime it 
in: and if the C:mnabar were adulterated, that 
which had been uſed in the adulteration, either 
would not rife with the Aercury, or elſe would 
ſeparate from it in the Receiver. 

Cinnabar being nothing but a mixture of acid 
Spirits and Adercury together, if you mix it with 
ſome Aikalr, and drive it upwards by fire, the 
acids, for the reaſon I have already ſpoken of 
concerning the Depart of Silver, muſt leave the 
Bodies they were joyned to before, for to enter 
into the Alkali, and this is what happens here, 


for the. aczds finding the Quick-lime very porous, | 


do leave the Mercury, and adhere to the Quick- 
lime ; fo that this Adercary being diſengaged from 
what held it fixt before, and forced by the fire, 
comes forth of the Retort in form of Sp rit, but 
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the coolneſs of the Water that is in the Recipient, 
condenſes it, and reſolves it into Quickſilver. 

A third part of the Retort is left empty, be- 
cauſe the rarified Adercury comes forth with ſuch 
violence as would otherwiſe be apt to break the 
Retort. 

You muſt leave the mixture to ſettle a day or 
two, before you put the fire under it, to the end 
that the Quick-lime may flake rhe while, for if 
you ſhould not obſerve this circumſtance, the Re- 
tort would burſt. You might alſo uſe ſuch a 
Quick-lime as has been already {lak'd in the air, 
and then you might begin your diſtillation imme- 
diately after the mixture, but I do think that the 
Revivification will be the more exatt, when un- 
ſak'd Lime is uſed, becauſe the Alkaly will a&t 
more ſtrongly upon the Sulphureous acids. 

This precaution would not be needful,if inſtead 
of Lime, the filings of [ron were uſed for the Re- 
vivification of Cinnabar. 

When the diſtillation begins, abundance of Sul- 
phureous fume is ſeen to come out of the Retort 3 
the junCture of the Recciver with the Retort muit 
not be luted, becauſe it is betrer to let this Su/phar 
fly away 3 for if it had no vent, we might have 
reaſon to fear leſt ſome part of the Quzckſiluer 
would joyn and unite with it in the Receiver, and 
ſo we might be obliged to make a ſecond Revivi- 
fication of it. 


If by way of curioſity you weigh the Lime rhe weizbr 
which remains in the Retort after diſtillation, of Lime that 
you'l find three pounds and half an ounce of it, 794- 


this little augmentation of weight proceeds from 
a remainder of the Sulphur of Cinnabar, and the 
matter does ſmell of Su/phur. 

It 
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If you Revivitie ſixteen ounces of Cinnabar with 
ſixteen ounces of ron, after having extracted thir- 
teen ounces of Afercury, you will tind remaining 
in the Retort nineteen ounces leſs by two Scruples, 
ſo that there is only evaporated two Scruples of 
Sulphur in this diſtillation : whereas there does 
evaporate two ounces and a half in that which is 
made with Lime. The reaſon of the difference 
is, That the greateſt part of the Sulphur of Cin- 
nabar cleaves to the f rob of Tron which remain 
in the Retort when the Mercury runs into the 
Receiver : but the Igneous particles, which riſe 
from the Lime, draw with them much of the 
Sulphur of Cinnabar, in the other diſtillation, 
which ſwims above in the water of the Receiver, 
but there is little or none to be ſeen when Jroy 
is uſed. 

A leſs quantity of the fil:ngs of Iron than of 
Lime will ſerve for the Revivification of Cinnabar, 
becauſe the mixture and ftrit connexion of the 
parts of C:nnabar with the Tron, 1s more eaſily et- 
tectuated than that of C:innabar and Lime 3 for 
the Pores of the Metal agreeing better with Mer- 


cury than that of Lime, it neceffarily follows, | 


that there will be a ſtricter union with thoſe two, 
and that the Acids of the Sulphur will be better 
mixed with the Alkal:, to forward the ſeparation 
of the Mercury by fire. If any one will be at 
pains to Calcine the filings of Iron, impregnated 
with the Sulphur of C:nnabar that remains in the 


Retort after the diſtillation of Mercury, in an | 


earthen Plate, for ten or twelve hours over a 


aperitive,. which may be uſeful: but yet thoſe 
which I have deſcribed above are much better. 
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have in Phyſick, when it is uſed as it ſhould be, 
but is full as dangerous, when it happens into the 
hands of ®xacks, who uſe it upon all occafions 
for all ſorts of Diſeaſes, and give it indifferently 
to all ſorts of perſons without any reſpect to the 
Temperament they are of. Thoſe-who draw it 
out of Mines, or work much with it, do often fall 
into the Pallie, by reaſon of Su[phyrs that continu- 
ally ſteam from-1t 3 for theſe Su/phurs conlfiſting 


——— 
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Duickſilver is one of the greateſt remedies we How Mer- 
CUryY 0CCa- 
frons the 


Palſie. 


of groſs parts do enter through the Pores of the © 


Body, and fixing themſelves rather in the Nerves 
by reaſon of their coldneſs, than in the other Veſ- 
ſels, do ſtop the patlage of the Spirits, and hin- 
der their courſe. 

Mercury is given in the Diſeaſe called 4ſerere, 


: Mercury 
unto two or three pounds, and is voided again good for ths 


by fiege to the ſame weight ; it is better to take a Miſerere. 


great deal of it than a little, becauſe a ſmall quan- 
tity might be apt to ſtop in the circumvolutions 
of the Guts, and if ſonie ac:zd humours ſhould 


happen to joyn with it, a Sublimate Corroſtve 


would be there made z but when a large quantity 
of it 15 taken, there's no need of fearing this ac- 
cident, becauſe it paſſes quickly through by its 
own weight. 

Mercury mixes ſo well with rofinous and fat 
Bodies, as to remain imperceptible ; all Vngnents, 
Pomatums and Plaiſters in which it enters, are 
g00d againſt the Itch, and Tetters, and do diſ- 
ſolve cold tumours, becauſe it opens the Pores, 
and drives by perſpiration. Furthermore, ſeeing 
theſe diſtempers are fomented by ac:z4 humours, 
it breaks their edge, and hinders them from 
cauling any further Fermentation. 

Hitherto 


Mercury 
driu2s4m4y 


the Ic. 
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Moſt proper Hitherto there is no Remedy found out to be ſo 

for Venereal ſgyeraign for the cure of Venereal Maladies, as 

Maladie. Mercury; wherefore its greateſt enemies have 

been forced to fly to it, after they had tried a long 

time to no purpoſe to drive out the poiſon by 

other Remedies. And in truth if we knew any 

milder ones that were able to terminate the Ac- 

cidents of the Pox as well as this does, 'twould 

argue much raſhneſs to make uſe of 1ercary, be- 

cauſe it is not always conducted according to our 

defires, and ſometimes very ſcurvy conſequences 

do happen upon it z but we know no other that 

can be eſteemed to approach it in vertue for all 

Venereal Diſeaſes, and eſpecially the Univer al 

Pox. It is killed in Turpentine, then with Suct 

an Ointment is made of it, that ſerves to rub the 

parts of the body, and particularly the joints 

with, ſeveral days together ; beginning at the 

ſole of the foot, and ending at the neck, after 

the Patient hath been prepared by Baths, Broths, 

FriZions, and Purges. The Friction is continued until the 

Salvation riſes, which is cauſed by a great many 

Shancres in the mouth 3; for theſe Shancres by an 

excceding great acrimony do open exceedingly 

the falivating Veſlels, and give way to a tickling 

Phlegm, that runs down abundantly. A Flux 1s 

allo raiſed by applying AMercarial Plaiſters upon 

il the Body, and alſo by Fumigations by making 

one receive the Fume of Adercury. Again it 1s 

raiſed by taking inwardly white Precipitate, or 

ſome other Mercurial Preparation, without uting 

rhe effects it outwardly. Let us now come to reaſon a 
of Mercury little upon It. 

hard to be The eilect of Aercary hath puzled almoſt al! 

explicated, Chymical Philoſophers 3 and thoſe moderns who 


ha\ 
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obeſo have explicated with much. probability and like- 
IES, a5 | lihood many other Natural Things that lay hid to 
have | our Forefathers, have declared thoſe of Mercury 
a long to be ſome of the moſt difficult. I know very well 
on by that ſeveral Perſons governed by falſe Principles, 
v any | havenot forborn to give us their Explications 3 
e Ac- but when their diſcourſes come to be examined 
would by Chymiſtry, which alone isable to give us De- 
), be- monſtrations on this matter, they preſently come 
O Our to nothing. I ſhall here preſent you with a 
ICICCS Thought of mine, that ſeems more probable than 
that any thing I ever met with, and is maintained by 
Or all Chymical Experiments. 
ver al You muſt firſt take notice, and itis a thing in- Penereat 
JuUet diſputable among all Phyſicians, that the Nodes, Tumors are 
d the Tumors, and other effetts of the Venereal Poiſon un _ 
oints are fomented by Saline or Acid humours which 
_ the make a certain Ferment, and that this diſeafe can 
after never be cured, until this Poiſon is quite deſtroyed, 
oths, This being ſuppoſed, we muſt examine the nature 
| the of Mercury, and ſee what will become of it, if 
nany we mix it with Salts or Acids. I have faid that 
y an Mercury is a Volatile, and we ſhall find hereafter 
ngly that in the making of Sublimate Corroſrue, Mercu- 
ling ry is mixed with Salt and Fitriol, which are 
IX 1$ Acids ; that upon the encreaſing the fire, the Spi- 
pon rits adhering unto Aercury, which 1s an Alkali, 
10g do ſublime along with it to the top of the Veſſel, 
t is and make together that which is called Sublimate 
> Or Corroſive Let us now ſee in the cure of the Pox, 
ng how Mercury is uſed. ; FE 
1 a It is mixed, as I have faid,with Suer, and with Quickſil. 
| this Unguentthe partsof the Body are rubbed a as nn 
all long time, that the Adercury may pierce and en- ,,, body. 
ter through the Poresz which it does, as every 
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contradiction at all in thinking that ſome part of 


+ it mixes with the Saline or Acid Ferment of the 


venereal matter, after the fame manner, as it 
doth with Salt and 77tro/. 

The Acid Salts of the Venercal Poiſon fixing in 
the Poxes. of Aderenry, which is, as I have ſaid, 
a Volatile Alkali, do ſublime together, being 
driven.by-the heat of the body, up to the head, 
which 1s-the top of the veflel, and the cooleit 
place, and fo moit proper to condenſe them. 

At the fame time it is that the Head ſwells, and 
the inſide of the mouth is full of Shancres, which 
cauſe a pain much like unto that a man would re- 
ceive, if Sublimate Corroſive were applied ſome- 
time upon an excoriated part. Moreover the $4- 
trovating- Veſſels being prickt and corroded with 
this ſharp humour, do open, and let fall abun- 
cance of Phlegm, and this cauſes the involun- 
tary Saltvation, that uſes to accompany theſe 
Shancres, and remain ſometimes a longer, ſoime- 
times a leſs time, according as the Shancres are 
more or lcþs acrimonious z tor the Phlegm trick- 
ling down continually, cleanſes them from their 
keen Salts, and mitigates the pain, whence it 
comes tc paſs that they are often cured of them- 
telves, and then the Salzvating Veſſels cloiing up 
again, the Flux doth ceafe. 

It ſometimes happens, when a man is not well 
prepared to receive a Flux, or that it is raifed too 
ſoon ; that the Sublimation being too violent, 
{ome part of the Sabl/imate ſticks to fome one or 
more of the veſflels, and corroding their mem- 
brane, cauſes grievous Hemorrhagies, as I have 
{cen to happen ſeveral times, and among others 
Fi 
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toaman in Zarguedock, who voided in half an 
hours time twelve pints of bloud by mouth, 
without dying of it notwithſtanding, becauſe he 
was a very ſtout luſty man. 

As for what may (till remain of the Venereal 
Poiſon, after the Salts are driven out, its diflolu- 
tion is then a very eafie buſineſs, becauſe nothing 
but thoſe Salts was able to hold it coagulated 3 
ſo that it is caſie to conceive, that the ſubtiler 
part of if may paſs through the Pores, and the 
more terreſtrious precipitate, and be evacuated 
by way of Urine. 

Perhaps you'll object, That Aferenry will raiſe a 
Flux in perſons who never had ſuch a diſeaſe as 
the Pox, and who never had any of thoſe tu- 
mours that contain acid Salts ; but it is an caie 
matter to anſwer, That there is no man whatſo- 
ever, let him be never ſo ſound, but hath ſtore of 
Saline or acid humours in his body; the Serum 
which runs into every part is full of Salt, and all 
tne Ferments that preſerve the Oeconomy of Na- 
ture, do it by nothing elſe but Salts or Acids; 
Now there is no more difficulty in comprehending 
that Mercury may joyn with the Acids of a ſound 
Ferſon, than thoſe of an impure tumour : for I 
don't think that Adercrry goes immediately and 
ſeks out the Ac:ds in the tumours of impure Per- 
ſons, it muſt have an underſtanding to do that 
but being rarified and moved by the heat of the 
body, it circulates every where, until it comes 
tofind a Salt that is able to fx it in ſome meaſure, 
and hinder its motion. 

Sometimes this Mercury not meeting with Salts 
enough to detain it, pafles off by tranſpiration, 
and carries along thoſe that were united to it ; 

| O 2 whence 
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whence it comes to paſs that many have been cu- 
red of the Pox without a Flux. 

At other times it meets with Alkali falts which 
force it to quit its hold of theſe Acids, and then 
It precipitates downwards, and purges by way of 
ſtool, whence it comes to paſs that thoſe who 
have a looſeneſs in the time of their taking A4r- 
cry, are exceeding hard to receive a Flux. 

Upon the ſame Principle may be given the rea- 
ſon of many other Accidents which follow the uſe 
of Mercury. But let us fee whether any thing of 
uſe may be drawn from this Diſcourſe for the cure 
of Venereal Maladies. 

Although the Poulains, Phymoſts, Shancres, Go- 
norrhea's, and other Precur/jors of the Pox, may 
be cured without a Flux, yct nevertheleſs you mult 
not neglect the uſe of /dercury; for theſe Diſea- 
ſes do contain in them a Poiſon that is not at all 
difterent from that of the Pox, but only in that 
it hath not fermented enough to be rarified and 
carried by the Circulation into the Habit of the 
body 3 ſo that there will remain ſome Salts which 
cannot be carried away clear by any thing but A4er- 
cury, which when given in a ſmall quantity on 
theſe occaijons, drives only by perſpiration or by 
{tool, without a Flux. Sweet Sublimate, of which 
I ſhall ſhortly ſpeak, is very much uſed in theſe 
Diſtempers, among other general Remedies. 

When you undertake the cure of one in the 
Pox, you muſt bathe him a good while,purge and 
bleed him for Preparation ofthe humours, tothe 
end that Aercury finding them more fiuid, may 
be abic to unite with them the more eaiily, and fo 
carry them off. This Adercury mult be admini- 
ſired by little and little at firſt, afterwards the 
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Doſe is augmented according to the ſtrength of 
the Patient, and when the Jaws begin once toake, 
you mult give no more, unleſs it be now and then 
for continuation of the Flux. They ſpit com- 
monly three Weeks together, but if it doth not 
by that time ſtop of its own accord, you muſt en- 
deavour to ſtop it with Deterſive Gargariſms. 

It happens ſometimes that the Salivating veſſels 
dilate and open fo extreamly by the Corrotive 
Salts which cauſed the Salivation, that they can- 
not be cloſed again by any kind of Gargariſm, and 
then the Brain dries up by little and little, and 
Death is the conſequent of all; wherefore you 
muſt have a great care of not letting the Flux 
run too long. 

I could attribute the invention of this diſcourſe 
to my ſelf, being the tirit who haye thus treated 
of this matter in France, and maintained it in 
publick meetings; but I am not poflefled with that 
vanity of Authors, I leave it to thoſe who love it : 
I had no affettation to make a Book on purpoſe con- 
cerning it, but have only mentioned 1t as a thing 
incident to the Subject 1 treated of. I ſhall only 
lay by the by, that thoſe who make pretence of 
firſt finding it out, have hapned to make their 
complaints a little too late, having Prizted their 
Book a year after mine, and three year after I 
held a Publick Diſcourſe of it at Monſieur de Lau- 
nay's, not to ſpeak of what I taught a long time 
before in the firſtCourſes of Chymiſtrythat I thewed: 


Some thinking to invalidate what I haye here- gy;.q;,u; 


upon eſtabliſhed, do ſay that Aercury cannot be 
abſolutely called an a/kal:, becauſe the ' alka/; that 
is in Aercary is but one part of its Compoſition, 


and is not to be ſeparated from its other parts. 
#3 19 
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Anſwer. To Anſwer this difhculty, you need but only As i 
read in the Remarks that I have made upon the 1fume: 
Principles, how it 1s that I doexplicate the nature its Por 
of an alkali, and you'l find that although the name Impret 
alkal: comes from the Salt of a Plaut called Kali, the Ac 
that is, ſoapwort, yet all bodies that cauſe a ſadden mixed 
Efierveſcency. with ac:ds are called Alkali's, with- we ex] 
out any need of their containing any Alkal: ſalt dy? | 
within them. _ So that I have no need to enlarge dulcit! 
this Beok without reaſon, by Anſwering all the much 
little O#je&Fons that have been made to me upon point: 
the ſuppoſition of Aercury's being a pure Alzal;, pen 1! 
It is likely enough that thoſe who bave raisd Sel 
them, haye not read with attention what L have Pox \ 
ſaid in my Remarks upon Afcreary. For there they uſe © 
might find Solutions enough. -1 thall ſpeak never- by C' 
theleſs to ſome of the principal ones. dies A 

ObjeFim, + Firſt, It is ObieCted that if Xercury be an Al- E 

kak, and the Venereal venom an ac:d, this fame give. 
aid ſhould certainly fix it, whereas the Diflolu- Venes 
tions of it that are made þy the Juices, «do only Pore 
ſerve to encreaſe its Volatility, and render it Cor- ſpire 

FW roſrue, inftead of being at all ſweetned by it. abſo 

| PR I Anſwer, it 1s as falſe to ſay, that Mercury is uſe t 
Yolatilized by the Acid juices of the Venereal ve- [eve 
nom, as it is that Adercyry mixed with Acid Spi- Intr 
pits to.render it Corroſrve, ſhould be Polatilized = Act, 
by the ſame Spirits. On the contrary, Adercury Mei 
alone does eaſily Folatilize by. the heat 'of the The 
body, and nothing but Acids are able to fix it at Kee 
all. 1 thought T had ſufficiently explicated my felf forr 

| as to this, when I ſaid that ſometimes Adercury, like 
| finding not in the body enough Acid Spirits to fix fur 


it, doespaſs by Tranſpiration, ec. mo 


As Is 
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As for the Correfive nature that the Aderciry 
aſſumes, we mult attribute 1t to the diſpolition of 
its Pores, and the abundance of Acid points it is 
impregnated with ; and ſeeing it will not {ivecten 
the Acidity of Sa!r and Yitriol, with which it is 
mixed to make Subl:mate Corrofeve, why thould 
we expect it to ſwecten the Acid juices of the bo- 
dy? I donot pretend neverthele(s that 1t never 
dulcities. at all z forI do conceive it may deſtroy 
much of their force by dividing and breaking their 
points, when the Acids are but few, as does hap- 
pen in Aercurins dulcy. 


Secondly, It is objected, That if the venom of the 04jc41en, 


Pox werean Acid, it might then be cured by the 
uſe of Alkali Salts, either fixt or volatile, as 
by Crabs-Z yes, Pearl, or Coral, and fuch like bo- 
dies aS are wont to kill and fweeten Acid humours. 


I Anfiver, . We oiten find that Jolatile ſalts do Anſwer, 


2Iveſome cale to thoſe that are troubled with the 
Venereal dijtemper, whether it be by opening the 
Pores, and fo making the ſubtler part of 1t per- 
ſpire away, or that by being Alkaltes, they do 
abforh ſome part of it. For this reaſon ſome do 
uſe to give their Patients the Volatile ſalt of Vipers 
ſeveral mornings together, but theſe Aikalies arg 
in truth of too weak a nature to carry off ſuch an 
Acidity, after they are impregnated. with-1t, &s 
Mercury is able to do without loſing:ats nature. 
They are Nets of too tine 4 make, 'to: watch ſuch 
keen and ative bodies ;-if theſe Sa/rs gon tieftroy 
ſome part of the Ac:dity, they deſtrowthenmewes 
likewiſe in the contlict, fo that they can have no 
further operation, wherefore there's need of a 
more powerful Jv/:t:le ileal than theſe Salts are, 
to eradicate the 4ciairy of the Jenereal perſon. 


- 


ObjeFior, 


Avfmer. 


As for Fixt Salts, and Alkal: bodies, as Pear), 
Coral, Crabs-eyes, whereas they have no /olatile 
quality in them, and their tendency is wholly 
downwards, 1t 1s very uncertain whether ever 
they reach to /exereal tumours ( which commonly 
riſe 1n the Jo:nts,) by reaſon of the long way they 
have to paſs thither, and the Fuzces they have to 
encounter with in their paſſage, which may in all 
likelihood change their nature ; but ſuppoſe they 
were carried to thoſe Tumors with the fame quali- 
fications-with which they were taken, they would 
only ſerve to weaken a little this Acidity, with- 
out being able to carry it off, and fo they would 
only givea little eaſe, without removing Radi- 
cally the Fer ment of the Diitemper, as Aercury is 
able to do. 

It may be further asked why Subl:mate does not 


| fill the ſubſtance of the Brazn with Ulcers, as wel 


as It does the mouth. 

I Anſwer, That this Sub/zmate being in the 
Brain, tinds it ſelf ſo clog'd with a Mucilaginous 
moiſture, that it is fain to loſe there ſome part of 
its Aridity; ſo that it can do nothing elſe but 
cauſe a Fermentation, vihich makes the Phlegm 
purge away through the Salrvating veſſels, and 
this it 15 that cauſes the $p:tcle of thoſe who have 
a Flux, to be ſo ſharp and ſtinking. 

This ſhagp Phlegm may alſo as it pafſes in the 
mouth, encreaſe the niumber of Ulcers, for the 

*mouth is as it were the fink of the whole hody upon 
this ocralig". - 


Sublimate 


» O_— —— 
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Sublimate Corriſtve. 


Ublimate Corroſtve is a Mercury impregnated 
with acids, and raiſed by fire to the top of 
the veſſel. | 


Put a pound of Mercury revived from Cinnabar Diſſolution 
into a Matraſs, pour upon it eighteen ounces of of Mercury. 


Spirit of Nitre : Set your Matraſs in Sand alittle 
warm, and leave it there til] it be all diffolved ; 
pour your diflolution, which will be clear as wa- 
ter, into a glaſs veſſel or earthen pan, and evapo- 
rate the Liquor gently in Sand, until there re- 
mains a white Maſs, which you muſt powder in 
a glaſs mortar, and mix with a pound of Y7trzol 
calcined white, and ſo much Salt decrepitated : 
put this mixture into a Matraſs, whoſe two thirds 
at leaſt remain empty 3 place your Matraſs in 
Sand, and begin with giving a ſmall fire, which 
you muſt continue ſo for three hours, then increaſe 
it with coals toa pretty good ſtrength, there will 
ariſea Sub/imate to the top of the Matraſs z the 


Operation muſt be ended in fix or ſeven hours, let #7jghe. 


the Matraſs cool, then break it, avoiding a kind 
of Farine or light powder that flies into the 
air when the matter 1s ſtirr'd ; you'll havea pound 
and three ounces of very good Sublimate Corro- 
ſfrve, keep it for ule. 

Tke red Scorzes that are found at the bottom, 
muſt be flung away as uſeleſs. 


This Sublimate is a powerful Eſcharotick, it eats Vertue. 


_ tleſh, and cleanſes old Ulcers very well, If 
alf a drachm of it be diffolved in a pound of Lime- 
water, it turns Yellow, and makes that which 
3 called Phagedenick Water, Remarks, 
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1/1 Mer- 


Remarks. 


There needs not half the Spir:t of Nitre for dif. 


cury dif- ſolving a pound of Mercury, as there does for the 
ſotves more fame weight of Biſmuth, although the pores of 
eafily than this laſt be much the larger, 2nd the parts more 


other Me- 
rals. 


Strong ebul- 


diſpoſed for ſeparation ; the reaſon of which is, 
that the Adercury being Yolatile, and very diſu- 
nited in its parts, 1t will divide almoſt of it ſelf, 
and is held up more ealily by Acid Spirits, than 
another body can be whoſe parts are more united, 
and whoſe tendency 1s downwards, ſuch as Biſ- 
muth 1s. 

When the diflolution of Aercary is a making, 


lition, and there appears a great ebullition in the Matraſs ac- 


the cauſe. 


Heght of 
be white 


L418. 


companied with Red vapours; alſo the heat is fo 
very ſtrong, that a man cannot endure his hand 
upon it : all this great ſtir proceeds from the 
Acids, which meet with reſiſtance in their pe- 
netration of this body 3 for joſtling one againſt an- 
other, they heat the liquor, and cauſe ſome part 
of the Spirit-of Nitre to evaporate away in red 
clouds, as it uſes always to do when 1t rarifies. 
When the Azercury is all diflolved, the diflolution 
clears up and cools, becauſe the edges of the Spi- 
rits are all theathed in the Mercury, whence their 
motion . comes to be interrupted and ceaſe ; and 
this is a thing fo true, that if you ſhould by 
way of curioſity diſtil this ditfolution, you woujd 
draw off only a weak acid, for the greateſt part 
of the edges do remain involved with the Aercury 
in a white mals. TSS 

That which proves this: Remark is this, that 
the white m2 winch 15 drawn from the Solution 


* 
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of ſixteen ounces of Quicksilver in eighteen ounces 
of Spirit of Nitre does weigh at leaſt two and 
twenty ounces, that is to ſay, fix ounces more 
than the weight of the ©urckflver. Now this 
wgmentation cannot proceed from any thing elſe 
hut the acid Spirits. 


This mats 1s exceeding Corroſeve, by means of jy, ;, ;. 
the ſame acid Spirits, which become very active Corrofive. 


whereever they are met with. 

If inſtead of Spirit of Nitre we ſhould uſe Aqua 
firtis to diflolve the Mercury, the Solution would 
hecome clear like the other,but there would be this 
difference between them, that when we have eva- 
porated about a fourth part of the liquor 1n a 
glaf-body in Sand, the remainder would be as 
red as Claret Wine, and if we ſhould let the liquor 
cool, there would appear in it white Cryſtals in 
form of long needles, and the liquor would ſtill 
retain 1ts red colour. 

[ conceive that the Solution acquires this colour 
from the Sulphurs which remain in the Agua for- 
zs, for the Sulphureous parts being in great mo- 
tion may often turn and whirl about the inſenfible 
parts of Jdercary round their centre. Now It is 
eatie to remark by abundance of Experiments, 
that the red colour is a conſequence of the great 
attenuation, or diſpoſition to circulary motion, 
which the matter has received. But the Solution 
which is made with Sp:rit of Nirre does not be- 
come red, becauſe there is no Sulphur in this 
Spirit, or elſe there 1s not enough to do it. 


You might perform this Operation by only No need of 
mixing crude A2rcury with Salt and Vitriol,with- diſfolving 


out taking the pains to diflolve it with Spirit of 
Nitre, but you would be an intolerable while in 
7 | Corpo 


- 


" ſublimate. 
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corporating them together, ſo as to make the 
Quickſilver \imperceptible. Morcover there riſes 
up a duſt to the Noſe that 1s very unwholſom: 
that which we aim at therefore by diflolving it, 
and reducing it into a white maſs, 1s only to pre- 
pare it for an eaſjer mixture. 

The Neck of the Matraſs muſt be cut, that the 
ſuperfluous humidities may the fooner evaporate; 
for this ſublimation, which I have deſcribed, is 
not made until there aſcend, through the hole, or 
entrance of the Matraſs, a great quantity of ret 
fumes. Theſe fumes, or vapours, are only the 
Spirit of Nitre, which, with the Y:tr:ol and Salt, 
do fo fix and load the body of Afercury, that it 
cannot riſe, ſo, tho' at firſt, this Volatile Metal 
be ſo entangled, that it cannot evaporate, yet af- 
terwards it riſes, and draws along with it the re- 
mainder Corrofive Spirits, with which it was 
mixed. Nevertheleſs, theſe Spirits are a kind of 
load to it, and do reſtrain its great volatility, fo 
as to keep it from evaporating quite away, if 
there was nothing to withhold it ; but it only 
ſublimes to the upper part of the Veſſels in fair 
white Cryſtals, which is called ſub1:mate Corrofive, 

The Maſs that remains at the bottom of the 


—_ 


Sublima- 
1101 ex- 
plained. 


Weight of 


the remain- Matraſs is nothing but a mixture of the Terre- | 


ing maſs. ſtrious parts of Salt and Yitrio!. It ſhould weigh 
twenty eight ounces. | 
. - Some will needs blame this preparation of Sub- 
I:mate Corrofrve, by ſaying, that when 1t is uſed 
to the making Afercurins dulcy, the Spirit of Ni- 
tre ought to be ſuſpected by reaſon of its acri- 


mony, and particularly its S$2/;ze Sulphureous 
parts. 


But 
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But by performing this Operation,the way that 
[ have deſcribed, there will be no need of retaining 
iny ſcruple upon this account, becauſe the Subl:- 
nate can't be made, without an evaporation of 
many red vapours through the entrance of the 
Matraſs, for three hours time at the leaſt, and 
theſe va pours can be nothing elſe but the Spirzrs 
if Nitre, for ſo ſmall a fire is not able to ſeparate 
and raiſe ſo high the Spirits of Salt and 77rriol. 
Thus there 1s no need of fearing theſe Sal:ne Sul- 
phureous Spirits, with which Spirit of Nitre 1s 
thought to be well ſtored, becauſe they being of a 
Volatile nature muſt neceffarily come before the 
others. But ſuppoſing that Sprir:t of Nzezre did 
ſtill remain in the $4ub/zmate Corrofrve, of which we 
make our 4fercurius dulcis, I ſee no reaſon why we 
ſhould apprehend more hurt from their acrimony 
than from the other Corrofve Spirits, becauſe few 
men ſcruple to give this Spirit it ſelf inwardly, 
In potions for the Col/ick and other diſeaſes, and 
they give divers Preparations made with this 
difolvent, ſuch as white I recipitate, and many 
Precipitates of Gold and Sulver, without any viſi- 
bleharm. Burt that which is moſt remarkable, is, 
that even thoſe who cry out upon this Preparation 
for being made with Spirit of Nitre, do never- 
theleſs themſelves recommend and uſe much a 
Mercurius dulcts, which they make by Subliming 
white Precipitate, that is prepared with Spirit of 
Nitre. 


The Corrofton of Sublimate does proceed from 17 3-;.. 


the edged Acids which do fix in the body of Aer- the Corr: 


cury, and it may be ſaid with great probability, fonef 51! 
1721 2 


that this metal always retaining a round figure, 
{let it be divided never ſo ſubti]ly ) does rarifie by 
E:o 


' 
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the heat of fire into an abundance of little halls 
which the ac:d Spirits do fix into on all fides, and 
ſo interlace themſelves in it, that they hinder its 
riting higher, and do together make one body that 
is called Sublimate. But when this Stbltmate is 
applyed to fleſh, the heat and moiſture of it do ſet 
in motion the Mercurial parts, and the motion of 
the little balls being once raiſed, they rowl about 
with great fury, and tear the ficth with the edges 
they contain, which are like ſo many little knives 
cutting whereever they touch; from whence it 
comes to paſs, that if the S#b!;mate ſhould he 
taken inwardly, it kills ina very little time z the 
humidity which does always accompany and ſoften 
our fleſh, gives it a greater hold than otherwiſe jt 
would have, which is the reafon why Sb/imate 
does a(t with that celerity it does upon a ſoft moiſt 
part rather than a dry: nay it 1s often wetted with 
a little water, to make it work the more quickly. 

By this Remark may be explicated why the 
Lapis infernalis, which is a Silver filled with the 
edges of Spirit of Nitre, has not fo violent an effett 
as Sublimate Corroftve ; becauſe the parts of Silver 
have no ſuch aptitude torowl to and fro, and to 
riſe, as thoſe of Afrexryy have ; for which reaſon 
it is likewiſe, that it does not make fo great an 
Eſchar as the Sublimate, although it does contain 
at leaſt as much Spir:t of Nitre, as the other. 


And thus a reaſon may be given, why even fix . 


grains of Cryſtals of Silver may be given by mouth 
without any danger, when as not two grains of 
Sublimate can be given without a manifeſt danger, 
becauſe the Cryitals of the Moon have not that 
circular motion in their parts, as S>:mate has, 


all rheir tendency is only Cownwards, and all that | 


they 


\ 


P—— 


water, the water preſently turns yellow, as 1s 
ſeen in the Phagedentck water, and it loſes fo 
much of its Corrofive quality, that it may be given 
inwardly after that, without fear of poiſoning 3 
I will not offer a reaſon for the change of the 
colour, but will leave that to thoſe who have 
more leifure to conlider the particular texture 
and diſpoſition of pores, which the Adercury 
then has, by means of the acids and Lime, ſo as 


to make it reflect and modifie the light other- $4blimare 


wiſe, and to give it-the appearance of yellow, dulcified by 
when before it was white. I ſhall only ſay, Thar #Þ* water 7 


the Lime water does dulcifie and diminiſh the ©* 


force of the Sublimatze ;, for the particles of Lime 
mix with it, and ſtrike off the points of the Sub- 
limate, in which its Corroſive nature or quality 
lies. 

It will not be amiſs to acquaint you here, that 


you'll often meet in the Shops of Druggiſts with Proof of 


2 Sublimate Corroſtve made of Arſenick. Now to true or falſe 


know the truth of it, you muſt only rub it with $###m. 


a little Salt of Tartor, andif it turns black, there 
is Arſenick infallibly in it 3 on the contrary if it 
turns yellow, it 15 good. 

Thoſe who have thought fit to Criticize upon 
what I have ſaid about the effects of Aercary, 
would methinks have ſpoken more to the purpoſe 
than they have done, if they had objetted to me 
one difficulty that I have made my felf fince the 
firſt Edition of my Book, and which has ſeemed 
to me to be the greateſt that can be made on this 


ſubject. Iris this : If the Jdercury that is given in Objefion. 


order to raiſe a Flux, does joyn with the acid falt 


of 
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Anſwer. 


of our humours, and ſo does make a Sublimate Cor- 
roſrue, after the ſame manner as it does in the 
Matraſs, when it is mixt with Salt and Vitrzl; 
this Sublimate of the body cannot be well made, fo 
long as there is any watry humor 1n the part, 
wherein the Mercury is mixt with the acids; juſt as 
none of it can be made in a Matraſs, until all the 
Phlegm that's in it, is evaporated away. Now it 
is not to be conceived, that there ſhould ever hap- 
pen ſuch a deſiccation of humours to the body, 
for it would be corroded by the Adercury fo 
loaded with acids, before it could Sublime. 

To anſwer this Objection, I ſay, That although 
I have madea compariſon between the Sublimatzon 
of Mercury that's made in the body, and that 
which is done in a Matraſs ; nevertheleſs there 
is this difference between them, Thatthe firſt is 
not only-made with Salts extremely volatile, but 
is likewiſe affiſted or carried on by the motion of 
the humours with all their humidity up to the 
head, whereas this other is made with f:xt /alts, 
whoſe acidity is ſo ſtrongly rooted in the carthy 
part, that it cannot be ſeparated from it, without 
a very conſiderable fire. 

Nor muſt we think that the ercary in the 


body is loaded with as many and as ſtrong acids, | 
as that in the Matraſs ; for if it were ſo, it would 
carry deſtruction, and cauſe a Garngrene, where- | 


ſoever it came 3 but it is enough, that its Pores 
are in part impregnated with them, ſufficient to 
diminyh a little of its volatility, and cauſe thoſe 
prickings and pains which do happen during the 
Salvation. 

If you diffolve Sublimate Corroſive in Water, 
then Filtrate, and ſeparate the filtred liquor into 
two 
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two Viols, and caſt into one of them ſome drops 


of the Ol of Tartar made per deliguium, you'll 


preſently have a Red Pr-crpitate, that you may dry. 
and uſe. Then if you drop into the other Viol 
the volatile Spirit of $/ Armorizce, youll have 
4 fine white Precipit=te, of the ſame vertues with 
that I ſhall deſcribe anon. 

Becauie Sublimate Corroſrve is ſo great 2 Poijong 
| have thought it not amiſs to ſpeak here of the 
Counter poiſons that may be given to fuch perſons 
who by misfortune have taken it. But leſt ſome 
may imagine that one and the ſame Antidote can 
{rve for all ſorts of - oiſons, as the dountebanks, 
and Sellers of Orvieran do pretend, and indea- 
vour to perſwade; I ſhall ſay ſomething of Poi- 
fons, and their difterences. 


Whatſqever is able to break and deſtroy the br Py 


Oeconomy of the body, and the orderly connexion /# #- 


or derivation of humouts, or elſe to hinder the 
natural courſe of the Spirits, 1s really a Pozſon. 

It may be taken, or received two ways; the 
one outward, as when the Peſtilence and many 
other Malignant diſeaſes ( which do proceed from 
al infected air ) do ſeize upon a man; or when 
one js bit or ſtung by venemous beaſts. The other 
inward, as when a man takes .d4rſenck, Sublimate, 
Hemlock, Woclfsbane, Cc. 


The ſame Poiſon does not kill all forts of Anj- Diffrent 
mals ; as for example, the Nux Vomca 18 a Pole ee; of 
ſon to dogs, and yet does many other beaits no Poiſen- 


hurt at all. The ſmoke of Tabaco does kill 77- 
pers in a very little time, although there js hardly 
a creature that has more life than the per, and 
that this ſmoke will only give a Jittle purging to 


other creatures. The water in which 2zzckp/ver 
P has 
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has been infuſed will kill Worms, and yet does 
good to other animals. Ar/enick ſoon kills a man, 
and many other creatures z and it will only purge 
a Woolf, and render him more lively than he was 
before. 

All theſe different effects can only proceed from 
a diverſity of natures, and a difterence of humors 
for that which is able to tear and deſtroy one ſort, 
will cauſe only a light Fermentation in others. 

We muſt conſider two ſorts of effects in Poiſons; 
the one does coagulate the blood by degrees, as 
that of the Yzper, the Tarantula, Scorpion, Hem- 
lock, Wolfs-bane, cc. and whereas theſe do hin- 
ger the motion of the Spirits by this coagulation, 
the Animal falls into Convullions, and dies foon at- 
ter : , much after the-ſame manner as it happens 
when fome acid liquor is ſyringed into a Vein, or 
Artery. 

Lhe others, ſuch as Subliznate, andd Arjerick, do 
tear & excoriate the v!/cera by their pungent Salts, 
until they come to gangrene, and then they die. 

* The Medicines which are very properly given 
to obviate the accidents cauſed by the firit poiſons 
Inow mentioned, are volatile Salts, Treacle, 
Mithridate, Orvietan, and an infinite number of 
other remcdies of this kind. 7 pers fleſh, and the 
fleſh of Scorpions do cure the poiton themſelves do 
give, as 1 thall ſhew hereafter, when I come to 
ſpeak of the YIiper. And hereupon the Reader will 

not take jt aniſs, if I give him a ſhort ſtory that is 
very pertiment to this ſubject, : 


Anzrſianc? - One day put two living Scorprons into a glaſs- 


of the poi- 
fon of 4 
SO PION. 


bottle, and then added a little Mouſe to their com- 
pany. Which Mouſe running over the Scerpions 
provoked them to bite her till ſhe ctied out, Half 
| 2 
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a quafter of an hour after, I ſaw her die of Con- 
yvulſions. Some hours aftet this, I threw iti atto- 
ther Mouſe ( a little bigger and more aCtive that 
the firſt ) to rhe ſame Scorpions, She leapt upon 
the Scorpions as the other had done before, and was 
bit by them in like manner, ſhe cried aloud, and 
was ſo provoked to revenge her ſelf, that ſhe cat 
up both the Scorpions, leaying only the head and 
the tail. T would needs Bs the end of this 
Tragedy ; I left the Mouſe in the bottle, four and 
twenty hours, and during all that time ſhe had not 
the leaſt appearance of being hurt, and was only 
concerned at the being impriſoned. I intended to 
have difſetted her, in order to ſee whether thete 
were no change in the parts,or in the blood: But a 
ſtander by hapning to take up the bottle too cate= 
leſly let it fall and broke it, ſo the Mouſe eſcaped. 
Now the Volatile Salts which were in the Scor- 
pions fleſh, might be ſaid by their aCtive power 
to hinder the coagulation of the blood, which 
world ſoon -have been in the veins of the Mouſe, 
after the was bit; but let every body expiicate 
this experiment accotding to his own principles, 
I ſhall reſume the thread of my diſcourſe. 


It ſeems very probable, That the Small-Pox, Many diſess 
the Plague, Malignant Fever, and many ſuch {es «7 of 


like diſeaſes, which are occaſioned by an Infefti- 
ous Air, or the cotruprion of hutmots ; I fay, 
it js very probable, That they do contain an acid, 
which afts much afrer the fare manner as the 
coagulating poiſons I have been ſpeaking of, but 
a little more ſlowly, ſo that there js leſs dangers 
becauſe thete is more time for applying the Re- 
medies : and moreover, The Spitits are often 
ſtrong cough © for deftroying the coagulations 

T3 which 
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Remedies 


egainſt 


Corroding 


$91ſons. 


which they occaſion in the blood and humors, 
However the ſame Remedies, which are uſed 
againſt coagulating - Poiſons, are uted very ſuc- 
ceſsfully againſt theſe difeales. 

| The remedies which ought to be given to ob- 
viate the effects of Arjenick, Sublimate, and other 
corroſive poiſons, are of a contrary nature to thoſe 
I now mentioned ; for, inſtead of agitating the 
maſs of blood, and ad1g new heat to all the 
body, as thoſe do, theſEmult calm and quiet the 
violent agitation of humours, and ſweeten the 
acrimony of its falts. 

© Therefore you muſt, ſo ſoon as you can, make 
the Patient take a porringer of old V1/ of Olives, 
in order to make him vomit ; freth butter, fat, 
and all unttuous things may veryproperly be given, 
becauſe they do not only purge away the poiſon 
both upwards and downwards, but likewiſe 
( which is a thing very conſiderable ) they conſfi(t- 
ing of unCtuous ſlimy parts do blunt and dull the 
edge of thoſe ſalts which remain of them in the 
body. You muſt afterwards make him drink warm 
milk, and continue the uſe of it ſeveral days,after 
which you muſt purge him. 


' Sublimate- - -'The elttect of Sublimate Corroſne, is much quick- 


Corroſive Er than that of Arſenick, becauſe its acids being 
es quicker preſently ſet to work. by the heat of the body, 


than Arle- 
nick. 


and by the volatility of Mercury, do tear and 
cut in pleces all that 1s in their way. Where- 
fore if remedies be-not immediately given, after 
the poiſon 1s taken, the perſon is in a moſt de- 
plorably dangerous condition. , 

W.hat has been here faid does ſheiv, that it is 


. excecding neceſiary. for a man to underſtand the 


nature of the poiſons which are taken, before he 
| prefume 
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preſiune to give a counter-poiſon, or Antidote, 
and that a box of Orvietan muſt not beeſteemed 
a ſure Antidote in all caſes. 24 | 

And hence it is plain, that if the Quacks and 
Mountebanks; who thew upon ſtages, ſhould offer 
to take Sublimate, or Arjenick by mouth, in order 
to try the vertue of their remedies, as they pretend 
to do, all the A2thridate they have would never be 
able to fave them. And ſuppoling they did not 
underſtand their Legerdemain tricks well enough, 
but ſhould be conttrained to ſwallow ſuch poiſons 
as theſe, you muſt not think them ſuch fools as 
to keep to the remedy they recommend, which 
would be fure to do nothing elſe but increaſe their 
miſery. by its acrimonio.is heat. They would 


have recourſe to the Oil, and other fat ſubſtances, - 


to avoid dearh, which otherwife would certainly 
follow. | 


Sreet Sublimate, or Mercurivus dulcis, 
called aif', Aquila Alba. 


" weet Sublimate is a Adercury. reduced to a - -- 


white maſs by ſome broken edges of acids, 
Powder lixteen ounces of Sublzmate Corrofive 
in a marble or glaſs mortar z mix with 1t by little 
and little twelve ounces of A{zrcary revived from 
Cinnabar : ſtir this mixture with a wooden Peſtle 
until all the: Puicks:ilver becomes imperceptible z 
then pat this gray powder 1ato ſeveral Viols, or 


into a Matraſs whoſe two thirds do remainempty; - 
place your veſſel] in Sand, and give but a little fire 
at firſt,, then augment it untg-the third. degree : © 
contjque it in this condition until your Sub/zmate - 
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is made, which uſually happens in four or five 
hours. Break your Viols, and fling away a little 
light earth that is found at bottom : ſeparate alſo 
that which ſticks to the neck of the Vols, orthe 
Matraſs, and keep it for Unguents againſt the 
Itch, but gather up carefully all that is in the 
middle, which is very white ; and having pows- 
gered it, reſublime it in Viols or a matraſs as be- 
fore ; ſeparate once more the matter in the mid- 
dle, and reiublime. it in other Viols, as betore, 
this third time ; laſtly, ſeparate the terreſtrious 
matter atthe bottom, and the Fuligirous that lies 
in theneck of the Viols, and keep the Subl:mate 
that 15 in the: middle, for it is ſufficiently dulcified. 
| There will be Twenty Six ounces and a half of it; 
Frrive. Jts uſe is for all forts of Venereal diſeaſes, it 0- 
Doſe. pens obftruttions, and kills the Worms, the Doſe 

1s from fix unto thirty grains in Pills ; it purges 

gently by Stool, : | DE 


Weight. 


Remarks. 


<ublimate You muſt obſerve never to powder Sublimate 
ruſt never Earrafeue in a mortar made of metal, becauſe it 
be powder d would corrode it,. and carry off ſome part, which 


.n « Metal ould ſpoil the operation ; glaſs,marble and ſtone 


Morier. mortars are move corivenient,; becauſe they can 


eommunicate no ill impreſſion to the matter. 
<ublinate Many have written that we ſhould uſe” equal 
mixes but Pats Of Sublimate and AMercary, but they did 
with « cer- not confider that fo great a quentity'of Mercury 
zzinquan- could not be here uſed, and tharwhen the Sub/:- 
= of.  aatehath received near about the quantity I have 
re'”- appointed, the reſt will remain unmixed. 


When 


_z 


Gn of Omni nn Se 


When a matraſs is uſed for. this operation, half Thc ny 
its neck muſt he cut off before-hand z for when Jt a = 


is performed in common matrafles, a great part of 1,,,, 


the Fuliginous matter not being able to riſe high 
enough falls down again on the Sublimate, and 
hinders it from becoming ſweet, becauſe this 
Fuliginolity contains the more acrimonious part, 
whereas it will eaſily fly out of Viols, or ma- 
trafſes with a ſhort neck. Two thirds of each vet 
ſel muſt remain empty, otherwiſe the Adercury, 
which rarehieslike a Spirit, would be apt to break 
them. That which ticks to the neck of the Vols 
being too acrimonious to be uſed inwardly may 
ſerve for Ointments 3gainſt the Itch and Tettars. 

Sweet Sublimate riſes more ca{itly than the Cor- 
roſrve, becauſe it is leſs loaded with acids. Three 
hours of a good fire would be ſufticient to perfect 
the Sublimate, but it is not enough to Sublimate 
the matter. It is alſo requilite to let it circulate 
for ſome hours in the /datraſs or Vols, that the 
Acid points of the S4b{1;inate Corrofive may ren- 
counter the ercurial Globules , and be blunted by 
t.1em. 

The powder that is put into the Yols or Ma- 
traſs, ſhould be,Gray, becauſe the ichfiver, 
which is only rudely and ſuperficially ſeparated, 
does give it its Colour ; but in_the Sublimation 
it receivesa white Colour, becauſe then the parts 
of Mercury are well raritied and mixed with the 
Acid points of. the S#b/1ate Corroſpue, which 
difpoſe them to reflect the light on all (iges: For 
this Cauſe, the matter which is twice Sublimated 
is. whiter than that which is only once, and that 
which is Sublimated thrice is yet whiter ; for tho' 
theAcids be blunted in the firſt Sublimations, yet 
: P 4 the 
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mahes Sub- 


limate 
Corrohve 
Sweet, 


the fragments of their points do enter the Pores 
of the Mercury, and divide it into Inſentible 


arts. 

4 The Sublimate fixes about the Y7ols or Matrals 
like a hard ſtone, becauſe the Acids have incor- 
porated with the Globules of Aferciry, and be- 
come one ſubſtance with 1t. 

The Subl:mate that is made in a matraſs, loſes 
half an ounce, each /ublimation ; fo that an ounce 
and half js loſt jn three times, when the operation 
15 done. 

SIx drachms of Scorzes and light earth are found 
at bottom, and conſequently there are but two 
drachms of matter carried of each Suhbl;mation. 
But if you try this operation in Viols, the /abl:- 
mate loſes hait an ounce more, as having a larger 
aperture to fly out at, than in a matrais or long 
neek : and there will be found an ounce of Scores 
and earth. 

It ſeems a little ſtrange art firſt that ſo ſtrong 
2 Poyſon as Sublimate Corrofive ſhould be re- 
duced into ſo mild a remedy, by the addition 
of nothing but Afrcary. But you ought to 
wonder no longer, when you confjder that thoſe 
Spirits which cauſed the Corroſjon were then 
ſhut up in a ſtrait room, but being now divic- 
ed and enlarging their quarters, cannot in rea- 
fon act with fuch force ; beſides thar by the rc- 
peated aftion : of fire the ſubtler part of their 
points is blunted againſt the body of Mercury. 


This may be. obſerved from the figure of the 


parts of the Tweet Sublimate z for the points of it 


are much groffer by far than thoſe of Syblimare 
Corrofrut. ; | 
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The Purgative quality of ſweet Sublimate does 
conſiſt in the acids that remain z wherefore if you 
hould ſublime it twice or thrice more, the Sub- 


dorifick. And it is then more proper to-ralſe a 
Flux with than it was before ; for having loſt thoſe 
falts which by irritating the ſtomach and guts 
did render it Purgative, it is the more diſpoſed for 
rarefattion in the body, and fo to joyne with the 
ferment of Venereal Tumors. | 

If inſtead of twelve ounces of gurckſifver only 
ten ſhould be mixed with ſixteen ounces of $#b/:- 
mate Corrofive, after three ſublimations the Sub- 
lmate will be more Cryſtalline and more Purga- 


lmate Corroſtvue, not having matter- enough to 
Raritie them, and conſequently to break their 
Points, would retain almoſt the ſame figure and 
fneneſs which they had before, and would excite 
a Purgative fermentation in the body with far 
more violent Gripes z for the Subl:mate Corroſive 
1sonly dulcified by a mixture of Alkali, and the 
Mercury becomes an Alkali here. 
I ſee ſmall advantage in ſtudying to render the 
Sweet Sublimate Purgative by ſtool, nay, it ſeems 
to me , that giving it this quality they turn 
It from its chief uſe, which is, to- ſearch through 
the body for all the hurtful Acid S$a7ts, and to 
draw them forth with it either by perſpiration, 
or by Stool, or by Urin, or by Salivation : for by 
rendering it Purgative, the Acids which it con- 
tuins, determine its motion downwards by Stool, 
and do allow it neither ſufficient time nor Vola- 
tility to diſtribute ir ſelf through the ſeveral parts 
ef the body, Moreover ſeeing a great part of rhe 
© Pores 


limate would not be at all Purgative, but only Su- 
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Quick: 


tive than it ought; becauſe the Acids of the S$ub- ſilver. 
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Pores of this Jfercury are already filed with the 
Acids of the Syblimate Corrofive, there is little or 
no room left for thoſe that are jn the bady. 1 
think therefore that the Adercurins Dulcis, made 
3s I have deſcribed it, with the Mixture of twelye 
ences of Crude Mercury, with fixteen ounces 
of Sublimate Corrofrve, 1s much better, tho' it be 
net ſo Purgative as that in which there are pur 
enly ten ounces of unprepared AZerenury to (ixteen 
ounces of the other. 

I ſay the ſame thing of the Sweet Sublimate, 
which has been only Sublimated twice ; the Acids 
of this( it is true ) have been enough rarified, but 
they have not been ſufficiently blunted ; therefore 
this Sublimate 1$ (till more Purgative, than what 
has been Suhiimated thrice. Many. boaſt much 
ef the Purgatiye quality of the Sub/zmate, in Ve- 
nereal Diſtempers ; but when there 1s need of 
Purging on theſe oceaſions, there wants not other 
Purgatives, which may be more ſafe than this 
Sublimate; for the Acrimony which comes from 
the Corroſeve Sublimate is ſtill to be ſuſpetted. 
Sweet Sublimate may be mixed with Purgatives, 
and it is dayly dene without any hazard, and 
does produce a better effect than the other, 

. Heveury prepared any way whatſoever ought to 
be taken inwardly no other way than in Pills, but 
by no.means in potion, for fear it ſhould ſtick un 
the Gums, and fo ſpoil and looſen the Teeth. 
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Panaces Mercurialis. 


THIS 13a Subl:mate dulcified by many Suh- 
limations, and by the Spirit of Wine. 


| Take what quantity you pleaſe of ſweet Subli- 


nate, prepared, as I have deſcribed it. - Beat it 


| into powder in a glaſsor marble Mortar, and put 
{itinto a Matrafs, whoſe three fourths Ons 
Its 


and from which you have cut off the half o 
neck. Set this Matraſs in a Furnace, upon a 


| Sand-bath, and put under it at firſt a fall fire 
| for an hour to warm the matter gently : then 


augment the fire by little and little until the 
third degree, and continue it fo for about five 
hours, during which time the matter will ſub- 
limate. Leave the veffel to cool, and then break 
it, Caſt away ( as uſeleſs ) a little of the light 
Red Earth which is at the bottom, and ſeparate 
from the glaſs all your Sublimate : reduce It again 
into powder, and ſublimateit in a Matraſs as be- 
fore. Repeat theſe Sublimations {even times, 
changing your Matraſs every time, and cafſtin; 

away the light Earth. After this beat your Sub- 
limate into a fine powder in a Marple, put it in- 
to'a glaſs Cycurbit, and pour upon tt the Spirit 
of Wine Alkoolized four fingers hejght, cover 


the Cucurbit with its head, and leave the mat- 


ter thus to ſteep for fifteen days, ſtirring” it fre- 
queiifly with an Ivory flice. © Aﬀer this, place 
your Cucurbit upon the Baſxenm Marie or Ral- 
mite Vapors, fit a Recejver to the Nofe of the 
Alembick, lute the joints carefylly with a wet 


Bladder, and by a moderate fire diſtil all the Spi- 
EY | ws T1t 


a | ©» Courſe of Ghymiftry. 
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ritof Wine. Then let all the veſſels cool, and 
unlute them, and you will tind the Panacea at 
the bottom of the Cucurbit; If it be not dry 
enough, you may dry it by a ſmall fire of Sang, 
ſtirring it with an Ivory or Wooden ſlice in the 
ſame Cucurbit, till it turn into a powder, which 
you may keep in a glaſs Veſſel. 
Firiue, It is a good Remedy againſt all venereal i. 
{tempers, Rheumatiſms, Obttructions, Scuryy, 
Kings-Evil, Impoſthumes, Tetters, the Itch, 
Scurffs, Worms, the Aſcarides, and old Ulcers, 
Doſe, The Doſe is from ſix grains to two feruples, made 
into a Bolus of Conſerve of Roles. | 
Panacea in The Panacea Mercurials may alſo be made 
Pills, up intoPils, with Gum Tragacanth, and fo kept, 
It 1s eaſie to ſwallow it ſo. 


Remarks. 


words ray and ex&-, whence is derived ravraxce, 
that is, Remedium Univerſale, an Univerſal Me- 
dicin 3 or 1t comes from. the word az all, and 
from the Verb axicuar, to heal, quaſi omnia ſa- 
Mans. | 
I have given the Reaſon in my Remarks, u 
the fweet Sublimate, why the Matraſs - ſhould 
havea ſhort neck, and why ſo-much of it ſhould 
be void. Two or three hours .of- fire wonkd- be 
ſufficient for ſublimating all the matter. But it 
is good to continue it longer, that the parts of 
the ' Sublimate may rarifie and . circulate” in the 
Matrafſs ; for by, this means, what remains of the 
ints of the acids are blunted, and by, frequent 
Sublimations they are reduced into fo finall and 
!Q 


Exme/ogy, Ihis name Panacea comes from the Greek | 
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{ foft pieces, that they cannot further prick 3 
wherefore, the oftner it is ſublimated, 1t is the 
leſs purgative. 

The light Earth is a part of the remainder 
of the Sublimate Corrofive which this Sublimate 
[had carried along with it, and which 1s ſeparated 
from it every ſublimation 3 wherefore we always 
ind more in the firſt than in the laſt : It has its 
| Red colour from the Calcind Y7triol, and it is 
| truly only a Caput Adortuum. The Atrcury is 

loaded with all the acids that the Earth could 
contain, and therefore it is ſo very light. It was 
{} well mixed in the ſublimations that it did 
| not appear z but being rarified by the fire, it 
ſeparates and precipitates to the bottom of the 
Matraſs. It may ſerve outwardly for the Itch 
:nd Tettars, mingled in Pomatum ; but ſeeing 


A 


* | the Sublimate it ſelf is much better on this occa- 


——_— 


fon, therefore it is not uſed. 
Aﬀer the third ſublimation of the ſweet Sub- 


| mate there is no more occaſion to look for fuli- 


zinoſities, the powder which ſticks on the Neck 
of the Matraſfs is as white and as ſweet as the 
other Sublimate, and all muſt be mixed together. 
Theſe Nine Sublimations which I.have deſcri- 
bed for this Operation, together with the Three 
appointed for the ſweet Sulzmate, doin all make 
welve, which are ſufficient to deſtroy the Acids 
of the Sublimate Corrofive, and to render the 
matter ſweet, that is, to deprive it of its Acri- 
mony : but in caſe there ſhould ſtill remain ſome 
points, not ſufficiently blunted, therefore, I 

the Sublimate, after it is powdered, into the Sp:- 
rit of Wine, for uniting and intangling all the 
parts together, and I leave all in digeſtion for 
ffteen 
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tifteen days, ſtirring it now and then, that this 
ſulphureous Spitit may have time enough to pe- 
netrate into the Pores of the Sublimatre. 

The Balnenm Vapor, or Baltenm Marie rc 
only proper fot drawing off the Spirit of Wine; 
for if the Balneam Arene were uſed, it would 


break the Cucurhit,becauſe the matter is weighty, : 


and lies at the bottom, fo that the igneous par- 
ticles cannot paſs with ſufficient force. This 
Spirit of Wine, which is thus diſtilled, muſt 
not be thrown away, but preſerved for a like 
Operation. 

If in this Operation you. have uſed ſeventy 


rent oper4- Ounces of the Feet Sub{imate, you ſhall have ſixty 


tions of 


mercuria- 
lis panarea. 


By Extin- 


&10n, 


By Tran- 
ſbiration, 


By Salroa- 
*:0N, 


two ounces of Panacea. 

The Atercurial Panacea works by ExtinCtion, 
by Tranſpiration, by Salivation, and by Purga- 
tion. 

It worketh by Extinftion, when uniting with 
the acid humors, which it rencounters in great 
abundance it the body of the Patient, it ſiweetens 
them, and ftops their aCtion 3 therefore it is 
very good for Obſtruftions, for Itmpoſthumous 
ſwellings ; for commonly theſe diſeaſes are fed 
by at acid humor, which coagulates in the final! 
veſſels, and ſtops them 3 but when the cauſe of jt 
is taken away, the remainder of the humor is 
ealily diffolved. | 

It worketh dy Tranſpiration, for being driven 
by the heat of the body it paſſes throngh the 
pofes, and catries'out with it the noxious hi- 
f1ors. Thus it cures Tettars, the Irch, old Ul- 
cers, and Rheutnatiſims. 

It wotketh by Salivation, when together with 
the acid Salts, with which it is jmpregnated 

it 
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its ſublimated towards the head, whereit open- 
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h the ſalival veſſels of the rtiouth, by raiſing 
i1 it ſinall bliſtets, as I have explained heteto- 
fote : bur it is fit to be obſerved, That it doxs not 
operate this way fo ſtrongly as Friftions. The 
reaſon of this is, becauſe the pores of the Panu- 
4 being already half filled with the acids that 
were int the Sub/imate, catinot admit ſo many 
acids of the body, as the crude Atercnry doth, 
which is uſed in Friftions 5 for 2nzckfelver re- 
ceives acids only according to the number and 
quantity of its ermpty pores: afd ſeeing 1t 18 
Corroſive in propoftion to the points of the en- 


| tire acids which it contains z thetefore it cannot 
| be expeCted, that the Paracea ſhould be ſo ſharp, 


of 6ccafion ſuch Salivation as Fricttons. 

Finally, It purgeth, partly by fermentation z, p,.«- 
which the broken pieces that rethain in the Ader> tor. 
cry do raiſe, and partly by the precipitation 
cauſed by the fix'd Salts, which it meets with 
In the body : for the- moſt part it purges little 
or none 4t all; and therefore it is of a diffetent 
nature frota Aquila Alba, which is very purga- 
tive, 

The Panaced excites a Salivation tmiuch ſoonet 7» pana- 
than ſweet Sublirmate, becauſe bring leſs deter> £2 caujes 
mined downwards, it is mote eaſily ſubliftated jon 
towards the head z for nothing hihdets Saliva® pweer $46- 
tion fo much as purging. lime. 

To cauſe a Salivation by Pamnitcea alone, the rhe mithoi 
following method is to be obſetved. Firſt, The of procuring 
ſick Perion mult be prepated by Purging, Bleed. Sclivatcer 
ing, and Bathing, as js uſuxl oh theſe occagons. 2 P9720? 
Then you muſt begin with Ten Grains, making 
him take fo much in the Morning, and as much 
at 
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genly, 


at Night. The nextday give him Fifteen Grains 
inthe Morning, and as much at Night. The 
third day Twenty in the Morning and as much 
at Night. The fourth day Twenty Five both 
in the Morning and at Night. The fifth day 
Thirty, and fo continue to augment the Doſe 
until there be a copious Salivation, and thereafter 
keep it running, by giving every ſecond or third 
day Twelve Grains. Now, ſeeing the Salivation 
that is raiſed by this means 1s not ſo ſtrong as 
that which is occaſioned by Frictions, It 1s pro- 
per tb continue it longer, and fo to complete the 
Cure, it will be neceffary to draw it out for 
thirty days, or thereabouts. 

Many perſons prefer the uſe of Panacea to 
Frictions, and the other methods of exciting Sa- 
livation 3 becauſe it works gently, and 1s not li- 
able to ſo many dangerous accidents as Frictions, 
Fumigations and Plaiſters. .. And indeed it may 
be ſaid, That fhis is the method of Curing the 
Pox, of all others the leaſt troubleſome z for the 
mouth is but gently Ulcerated, the Lips and 
Tongue can move without much pain, and the 
Jaws do not appear much ſwelled. Many alfo 
uſe the Panacea. while they go about their bufi- 
neſs, without ſo much as keeping within doors: 
for they have but a ſmallFlux, they only Spit: 
and if they feel the Salivation come too ſwift up- 
on them, they preſently take a Purge, which 
toon tempers it by precipitating a part of the 
Atrcury : They continue this ſmall Salivation 
for Three Months, Purging now and then by 
_— and takingalſoat ſome times Tartar Eme- 
tick. 


Theſe 
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| Theſe methods are good for cliring Venereal 


Pox, which are weak and doubtful,- as it 1s very 
common, Rheumatiſms which proceed from the 
Box, old Ulcers, Tetters, the Kings Evil when 
firſt broke out, and many other diſeaſes. But 
when 'the'Pox is deeply fixed, and has ſpread 
its malignity through many parts of the body, 
when there appear Lumps, Puſtules with a Scurt, 
virulent and filthy Ulcers, when the Skin falls off, 
when the perſon feels great pain in the head and 
joynts, when he is ſad, heavy, and benummed, 
when he hath dangerous Hemorrhoids, and that 
Chankers'do appear in ſeveral places: in a word, 


| when it iscertain there is a true through pox, be- 


cauſe ofa Gonorrhea or a Chanker, or a Poulain, 
I then find by experience that the ſureſt way of 
curing is, to cauſe a good and ſtrong Salivati- 
on according to the uſual method of frictions, 
the Patient being firſt prepared by bleeding, purg- 
ing, and bathing. For we have often ſeen that 
thoſe who uſed the Panacea, were only half cuted, 
and ſo were conſtrained to have recourſe to New 
Remedies, either becauſe the ſalivation was not 
great, or of long enough continuance, or becauſe 
its pores being already half filled, there was not 
place ſufficient for the other Acids, which are the 
principal Cauſe of the Pox. 


The Panacea may very properly atid with good The Pands 


ſucceſs be given the ſame days that friftion is uſed, © 179 be 
given in 


for it bringeth the Flux ſooner and more gently. 


By this means alſo the Flux may be continued of g;8jons, 


augmented, as occa(ion requires,by giving a great- 
ter or ſmaller Doſe of it. 


Panacea is commonly taken in ſmall Pills, made Pills of 
up with the A4cilage of Gumnt Tragacanth, like # 634ces. 
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Sugar plums, which may be eaſily ſwallowed with- 
out chewing. But ſometimes the ſtomach is ſo 
weak that-it can diflolve nothing, and then the 
Pills are found whole and entire in the exctements; 
wherefore, 1 adviſe rather. the taking it in Pow- 
der, made up into a bolus, with a little conſerve, 
The Panacea may alſo be made up into Tablets, 
to be chewed by thoſe who can hardly be brought 
to ſalivate z for there are ſome bodies ſo hard to 
be moved, that eight or ten frictions, and a great 
many times taking the Panacea, do not ſuffice to 
cauſea Flux either in the Mouthor in theWomh, 
In that caſe, we muſt not perſiſt in the uſe of fric- 
fions; for experience ſhews, that after a certain 
number of frictions, if a falivation does not. fol- 
low, it is but waſte of time to continue it : and 
beſides it may occaſion ſome conſiderable prejudice; 
for the great quantity of Aercary, which by that 
means enters the body, 4s capable of cauſing the 
Palſie in ſome part, by ſtopping the paſlage of the 
ſpirits in the Nerves. - This Accident is-ſo much 
the more to be feared when there is no ſenſible 
Evacyation. It is true, that probably a great 
part of the Aercary wanting acids to f1x it, pal- 
ſes by Tranſpiration, and carries away the ſubtil 
-part of the Venereal Poiſon : but then, when it 
doth fo, it is commanly obſerved, that the Ac- 
cidents ceaſe, and the fick ſeems whole z and 
thereſore it is to he preſumed, that while the 
Patient is not perfectly recovered, without a 
{ſenſible evacuation, there remains ſome conſider- 


able quantity of 2#uickptver_ in the body. None 


ought therefore to uſe more than five friftions : 
and if after theſe a Flux does not follow, the 


Salivation. Patient mult be made to take a Doſe of Tartar 


Emetick, 
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Emetick, or ſome other v6mitive : Then he ſhould 
he put into a Bath'z and while he is rhete, be made 
to chewa Tablet of Panacea made up without fire, 


in the manner following. / | | 
Take an ounce of:Paxatea, two ounces of fine 
ſugar, a ſcruple of Cinnamon, and as: much of 
Florence Iris, pulverize them, ' and riix then? all 
together" in a Marble 'Mofrtar, with a ſufficienf 
quantity of the 'Mucilage © of Gumm 7ragacanth, 
made into Orange flower water, compotind 2 


_ paſte of theſe, make them up into ſmall Tablets of 


a drachm weight, which muſt be left to dry till 
there be occaſion of uling them. If fire be uſed for 
making theſeTablets,theParzcea would eyapbrate; 


I add the Trisand the Cinnamon, to give them (bigs  - 
a little' Acrimony in the mouth, which may help Faueque - 


to open the Lymphatick veſſels, and excites falj- 
vation. 'And if you deſire to have them yet alit- 
tle hotter in'the mouth; ' you: may put Ginger in- 
ftead of Cinnamon. © © _- 
The powder of Panacea may be alſo 'taken iri 
the yelk of an Egg. © Ss 


White P recipitate. 


Vi 7H ITE Precipitate is a Merenty' diflol- 
\/ ' ved by Spirit of Nitre, and precipitated 
by falt, into a white powder. en 
Diffolve in a- Glaſs-Cucurhit fixteen ounces of 
Mercury revived from Cinnabar with eighteen or 
twenty ounces of Spirit of Nitre : when the diflo- 
lution is made, pour upon it falt-water filtrated, 
made of ten ounces of ſea-falt in two quarts of 
water 3 add unto this about half an ounce of the 
Q 2 * volatile 
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#ſe. 
Doſe. 


volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, there will Pre- 
Cipitate a very white powder, that you mult leave 
for a ſufficient time to ſettle; then having pour- 
ed off the water by Inclination, wath it ſeveral 
times with Fountain water, and dry it. in the 
ſhade. It is uſed to raiſe a Flux with, ir 1s alſo a 
little yomitive. The Doſe is from four to fifteen 

rains in Pills. It is alſo uſed in Pomatums for 
Tetters and the Itch, from half a drachm to:two 
drachms,, for an ounce of Pomatum. 


Remarks. 


More or leſs Although I do recommend eighteen or twenty 


of the ſpi- 


ritsf Nitre 


maybe nſed; 


Erect 
Sublinate, 


ounces of Spirit of Nitre for the ſolution of f1x- 
teen: ounces of Mercary,. yet you muſt know that 
it is not yery. neceſſary , to keep too ſtrictly to 
this fame quantity. You may uſe either a little 
more, or a little leſs according to the ſtrength 
of the Spirit, or according as it 1s more or leſs de- 
phlegmated. I my felt do commonly uſe but an 
equal weight of it with the Quickſilver, becauſe 
the Spirit of Nitre I do uſe is exaCtlydephlegmated. 


You might likewiſe uſe Agua fortis intftead of 


Spirit of Nitre. 

The Doſe of white Precipitate muſt be leſs than 
that of ſweet Sublimate, becauſe it retains more 
acid Spirits z but if you would Sublime this Pre- 
ciptate alone in a matraſs, in a gradual fire, you'd 
obtain a Sublimate as ſweet as the other ; becauſe 
the fire having acted upon it, breaks moſt of its 
pots, and then it may be given in as great a 

oſe as ordinary AMercurins Dulcis, 

If you defire to make this Precipitate exceeding 


White, you muſt diflolve the AZercury in a veſlel 


whoſe 
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whoſe mouth is very large, that ſo the red vapour 
of the Spirit of Nitre may fly out the more eaſily. 
When the diſſolution is made-without the help of 
fire, the Precipitate is the whiter. +=: 


The Precipitation of Afercary may be made with 


the Spirit of Salt, as well as the falt in ſubſtance. 

This is not ſo eafily miade; as that of 'Pa/muth, 
becauſe the pores of 1ercury being ſmaller than 
thoſe of Biſmuth, do retain with more force the 
acids which are fixt into- it. Moreover 2uickflver 
being of a volatile nature does remain ſuſpended 
in the liquor more eaſily than Biſmuth, which. is a 
body altogether fixt, | 

It may well ſeem ſtrange that an acid falt,. ſuch 
as ſea-ſalt,ſhould he able to precipitate that which 
the acidity of Spirit of Nizre had diflolved. To 
reſolve this difficulty, you muſt know thar, though 
our Senſes tell us that acids do all perform the 
ſame effect, which is to prick and to pierce, ' yet 
nevertheleſs rhey all do differ jn the figure of their 
points ; for according as they have received more 
or leſs fermentation, they have alſo conſequently 
their points more ſuhtile, on and light ; and 
this is atteſted not only by taſte, but: the fight 
alſo 3 for if you ſhould Cryſtallize the ſame body; 
by ditfolving ſeveral parts of it in ſbvepal - veſſels 
by Spirit of Salr, Spirit of Virre, Spirit of F7trea,, 
Spirit of Alom, and by Vinegar, you obſerve fo 
many kinds of Cryſtals different in figurezas there 
were different diffolutionss The Cryſtals: made 
by Vinegar will be more ſharp than thoſe prepared 
by Spirit of Nitre ; thoſe made by Spinit:of NiFre 
will be ſharper than thoſe by the Spirit of 7#7va/ 3 
thoſe made by Spirit of Grriol will þe:rſharper 
than thoſe by the Spirit.gf Alom 3-hut ol] theſe 
2 Q 3 Cryitals 


One Acid 
Precipj- 
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that which 
another = 
Acid dif- 
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Cryſtals hone will be found to have grofler parts 
than thoſe-prepared by the Sp:r1t of Salt ; for theſe 
Cryſtals d&all retain the figure of their conſtituent 
parts. This now being ſuppoſed, it will-be-an 
cafie matter. to explicate our Precipitation, for 
the ſult'or its ſpirit. containing points more: groſs 
or lefs delicate than thoſe :of Spirit of Nitre, and 
fallingion this diflolution, do move, joſtle, and 
eaſilybreak the points impregnated with the body 
of Merenry, and ſo- do make them let go their 
hold,-whence it comes that Mercury precipitates 
by its owh weight. | 
The fame Principle may ſerve to explicate, 
why! Zead diflolved in Yinegar precipitates by 
means of the Sprrzt of: Fitriol, or Salt. 
The water - You uſt obſerve not- to make the water too 
muſt not be #31, for.then the great quantity of Salt would 
A. hinderthe Aeercury from precipitating. 
Some of the " If your frcury beexattly precipitated, there 
rrecipitate will be-fome ſmall augmentation of its weight, 
hiſt by he heanfe of fome acids broken of from the Spirit 
Go. Nitfewhich are entred' into it : But as this 
etalisyolatile and diſpoſed to riſe, it commonly 
happens,” that the water, with which it is waſhed, 
catries'offipart of it, ſo: that very often you do 
Hot recover the ſame weight of 2uzckfilver which 
yas: ed, | 
The: Volatile Spirit of $4! Armoniack contain- 
ing an Alkali Salt,does much help the 7 recipita- 
Zion; for- its agility carries it-into every receſs of 
The t{quor, where theſa-falt; whoſe. partsare not 
vf ſo Xtivea nature, was not able to go; which 
1s proved from' herice, that if you uſe only ſea- 
falt diffolved in water to make this Precipitation 
with, it will'then happen. that if after pouring, 
PRE a: _— 0 
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of the clear liquor, which ſwims upon the Pre- 
cipitate, into another veſſel, you drop the Spirit 
of $a! Armoniack into the liquor, there falls a 
conſiderable quantity of Adercurial Preciqutate, 


* which may ſerve like the other. If inftead of the 


volatile Spirit of Sa/ Armomack you'd uſe the 
Oil of Tartar made per Deliquuum, the Precipitate 
wonld then be reddith. | 


If inſtead of the Precipitates above mentioned, Precjpirate 


you pour hot Urine upon the diffolution off of a pale 
Duickfilver by the Spirit of Nitre z there will be X4* coloyr- 


firlt an Ebullition, and then a Precipitation of 
Mercury into a powder of pale Roſe colour. Wath 
this Powder ſeveral times, and dry it, and it 


purges downwards. The Dole is from Four to Vir. 
Ten Grains. It is uſeful in Venereal Diſeaſes, Poſe. 


for Obſtructions, Worms, the Scurvy, and the 
Itch. 


The Ebullition which happens in this laſt Expe- The cauſe 


riment ſhews, That Urine contains an Alkali : 9% Etwi- 


but there is no reaſon to be ſurprized at ir, ſee- 
ing this liquor, by circulating a long time inthe 
veſſels, is filled with many earthy parts :which 
are porous, and conſequently Alkali, for ſuch a 
ſtrong acid as the Spirit of Nitre. They are theſe 
earthy parts which make the ſediment in Chama 
A and which fix to the fides of them, itn 
hard cruſts, like Tartar. k, | , 
The earthy parts which are naturally: diflolved 
in, Urin, mixing and uniting with. the Spzrit. of 
Nitre, after the Ebullition, becomes a Coagnium; 
which precipitates with the Afercury, and con- 
tinues there, notwithftanding the Lotionsy for 
the water carries off what is moſt 'diflolyable, 
This Coagulum is the cauſe of ſome fmall aug- 
| | Q 4 menta- 


Ution, 
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Augmenta- rentation of the weight ; for if you uſe an ounce 


110n of the 
weight 
whence it is. 


of Duickfilver in this operation, you ſhall have 
nine drachms of precipztate, after it is well waſh'd 
and dry'd: It is from this alſo, That this preci- 
A pitate 15 not ſo. Emerick as many other pr ecipt- 
pureative fates of Mercury, for it fixeth the Remedy, and 
verrye, determines it, by its weight, to aCt by ſtool. 

S During the Ebullition, many points of the 
Spirit of Nitre are broken, by toſſing thein 2gainſt 
the body of the Alkali, but yet there remains ſo 
many as are ſufficient to excite a purgative fer- 
mentation in the body. 

The Urin to be uſed on th13 occaſion, ſhould 
be that of perſons ſound in health ; it alſo ought 
to be clear, ana ſtrained (as much as can be) 
from'its ſediment : but how clear foever it may 
appear, there isalways in it ſome portion of 7Tar- 
tar. There muſt no more be pourcd upon the 
diflolution of:.Afercury, than ſo much. as 1s neceſ- 
ſary to make the Ebullition and precipitation, 
that there may not be too much of this Tartar 
of Urin mixed with the precipitate, It is beſt 
to pour it by little and little until the Ebullition 
ceaſes, which is a fign that then the acid has 
been ſufficiently weakned. The Urin is heated, 
that its parts being. put in motion, both the 
ebu]lition and precipitation may be better -and 
fooner cffeCtuated. 
_ Two ohjeftions have been made againſt my 
manner of explicating the Precipitation of ſigh 
matters'as Spirit of Nitre had diflolyed, made by 
Sea-dalt.. | 

Phjetion. © PFirft:they ſay,.It is not proper. to make the 
jolſtles and encounter of Salt-water with S$przt 
'sf Nitre loaded with bodies which 1t had dif- 
antEL=—- ; 941  fſalved, 
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ſolved, to be the-cauſe of its precipitation z 
whenas the moſt violent jogs that can be given to 


| the ſolution, either from an arm, or with mat- 
' ters much more heavy and ſolid than ſea-falt, are 
' not able to cauſe the preci yang 

This: Objeftion will raiſe no difficulty to any Anſwer. 


that area little skjIVd in Natural Philoſophy : for 
although I have ſaid, that by reaſon the edges of 
ſea-ſalt are grofler than thoſe of Spirit of Nitre, 
the ſea-falt does precipitate what Spirit of Nitre 


| had diflolved and ſuſpended ; I never meant that 
if theſe edges were as big as a matis arm, they 


would do it the better. .It is ſufficiently known 
that there muſt be a proportionable ſubtilty of 
parts between the diffolvent and that which does 
precipitate, and that the edges of an acid muſt be 
otherwiſe treated than: witha cuff of the fiſt, in 
order to make them let go their hold. But I in- 
tended to make it appear that if ſea-ſalt does jog 
and ſhake the edges of Spir:t of Nitre, it does it 
by dividing into very minute parts, and thereby 
entring into the pores of the phlegm, which it 
would not be able to do if theſe parts were as big 
Sa mans arm, or were like the ſoJid heavy mat- 
ters now ſpoken of, 


| Secondly, If the groſsnefs of the edges of ſea- objedion, 
| falt, orthe ſhock they give, did make. the pre- 
| Cipitation of ſubſtances diflolved by Spirzt of Nitre, 


we ſhould expeCt afterwards to find the firſt, 
with its groſs edges ſeparated from” thoſe of 
Spirit of Nitre ; whereas upon evaporating and 
cryſtallizing the liquor, their edges are-indeed 
reciprocally confounded the one with the other, 
making together a new body. 


L an- 
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Anſwer. T anfwer, 'That the ſhock and joſtle which the 
edges of the ſea-ſalt do. give to Spirit of Nitre, 
when loaded with ſome bodies, does not hinder 
the edges of Spirit of | Nitre remaining after the 
precipitation, from uniting with the ſea-ſalt, by 

. which union the Cryſtalsdo become confuſed, 
Why the When according to thenſual method, falt wa: 
white preci- ter js only uſed for the white precipitate, with the 
an" # addition of the Spirit of $a! Armomack, this pre. 
mm cipitate turns yellowiſh in the drying, :and'it is 
alſo more Vomitive than the other, becauſe the 
acids of the Spirit of Nitre have not been ſuffici. 
ently broken. I often give eight or ten Grains of 
the whete preciprtate,which I have deſcribed,with- 
out any hazard of vomiting : But if this Doſe 
be exceeded, a Vomiting ſometimes: follows, 
A Vomiting cauſed by the white precipitate.is 
good to further a Salivation, when it comes not 
calily. Re | 
I ſhall here add one preparation more, that is 
very proper to raiſea Salivation with. - - - 

Mercurial Takeanounce of the folution of Mercury made 

Water, inSpiritof Nitre, put it into a glaſs-veſlel, and 
pour upon it three or four.and twenty ounces of 
water, all the liquor will turn white, letit ſettle 
unfil it becomes clear, filtrate the liquor, and 
keep it for uſe. 

Defs. This water may be given from balfan'ounce to 
an ounce, ina glaſs of Prſan, or broth. It' vo- 
mits gently, and provokes a Salivationz fome do 
drink halfan ounce of it to cure the Itch, but they 

Fertie, ought to be purged and bled beforehand. ' 
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Another white Precagitate of Mercury, 


HIS Operation is a Corroſrve Sublimate, 
diffolved by the water of Sal Armoniack, and 
necipitated "by the Oil of Tartar. | 
Diflolve four ounces of S$a/ Armontackin fixteen 
ounces of Water, Filtrate this liquor through 
brown Paper in a glaſs veflel, add to -1t four 
ounces of the powder of Corrofeve Sublimate, 
which will diflolve it ſelf in a ſhort time : then 
yur upon the diffolution, by little and lirtle, 
the Oil of Tartar per deliquium, upon which an 
Ebullition will follow, and afterwards a' whte 
precipitate: Continue 'pouring into it till there 
he no more precipttate, and then add a great 
quantity of water, and leave the whole matter 
to reſt until the liquor which is above, be clcar: 
pour-it off by inclination, and wafh: your =: 
pitate ſeveral times, and then dry it in the thade. 
It hath the ſame Vertues with the former, and Yertac. 
the fame Doſe is uſed. Doſe. 


Remarks. 


The diffolution 'of Sz Armoniack is purified 
by filtration, becauſe commonly it contains much 
filth. The Corroſsve fublimare diffolves in half 
an hour in the open Air, and the diflolution may 
be haſtned by ftirring the veſſel. 

The quantity of the Oil of Tartar to be uſed, Cauſe of 
on this occaſion, is two ounces, or two ounces tb! Ebulli- 
and a half. This liquor contains an Alkali Salt, — 


and cauſes an ebullition and precipitation becauſe ;;,,, 


the 
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the acid points of the Corroſtve Sublimate enter 
violently into the Pores of this Salt, divide the 
parts, and break. the points, fo that they cannot 
uphold the Aercury longer; and therefore it falls 
Why fo tothe bottom in powder. A great deal of Wz- 
much water ter is added, that the powder may precipitate 
Nh dit more eaſily, by the diflolving and weakning of 
tion,” the Salts. This powder is waſhed far taking 
away any TinCture which thefe Salts might have 

given it, and it is dryed in the ſhade, for preſer- 

ving its White Colour; for the Sun makes it 
Black, by re-uniting with its heat the parts of the 
Aﬀrcury, which are only White when ſeparated, 

There is no hazard of giving this precip:tate 

inwardly, tho' it be madeof Corrofrve Sublimate, 

Sweet Sub. becauſe it has been ſufficiently ſweetned by the 


CRE 


limate. Sal Armoniack, and the Oil of Tartar. It may 
be ſublimated as the other, to turn it to a ſweet 
ſublimate. 

Diverfi of The. Liquor of the Salt of Tartar gives 3 

Colours, White Colour to the Sublimate, dillolved by 


the Sal Armoniack, It turns it Red when it is 
diffolved in common water alane z and it makes 
it Yellow when the Subl:mate is not diffolved: 
Further, the ſame Liquor gives a reddith colour 
to Mercury, diflolved by Agn2 fortu. All thek 
difterent colours proceed from the diverſe . diſpo- 
ſfitions of the parts of the. matter, which cauſe 
1t to reflect the light differently, | 
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Red Precipitate. 


| : HIS preparation is a A4ercury impregna- 


ted with Spirit of N:tre, and calcin'd by fire. 
Take eight ounces. of AZercary revived from 
Ciznabar, diflolve it in a ſufficient quantity of Spi- 
rit of Nztre, which is. eight or nine ounces ; pour 
the diflolution into a Viol, or Matraſs with a ſhort 
neck, ſet it in Sand, and evaporate all the moj- 
ſure with a gentle heat, until there remains a 
white Maſs 3 then quicken the fire by little and #*ze 
little to the third degree, and keep it in this condi- **- 
tion till all your matter is turned red, then take it Req wer. 
off the fire, let the Viol cool, and break it to obtain 


| your Precipitate, which weighs nine ounces. — Weighs. 


It is a good Eſcharotick, it eats proud fleſh ; Pereue. 
it is uſed for the laying open of Chancres, mixt 
with burnt Alom, «Agyptiacum, and the common 
Suppurative. Some do. give it inwardly to four yg, 
2rains for to raiſe a Flux with, but this is dange- 
rous, unleſs reCtified Spirit. of Wine be burnt twa 


| or three times upon It. 


Remarks. 


This Preparation is improperly called Precipi- 
tate, here being no Precipitation at all. 

Many Authors have thought they could much 
encreaſe the redneſs of this Precipitate, by Coho- 
bating it, or diſtilling Spirit of Nitre three times 
upon the white maſs; but I have found by expe- 
rience both ways, that theſe circumſtances are of 


no uſe. 
The 
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Red Sublt- 
mate. 


Arcanum 
Coralli- 


The white Maſs which remains after Evaporz- 
tion of the humidity is a, mixture of A4ercury with 
a great many acid Spirits, for it weighs three 
ounces mare than the Mercury did which was dif 
ſolved 3.it is extreme Corrofive, and fiety, if ap- 
plied to the fleſh, bur according as it is Calcined 
in order to make it red, theedges of the Spirit of 
Nitre Which cauſed the Corrofion to ftrike off 
and fly jnto the Air 5 whence it comes to pak, 
that be more we deſire to encreaſe its redpef; by 
Calcination, the leſ$ It weighs, and the leſs | 4 
corrodes, Some Chirurgepns obſerving this eff 


do chufe thePrecipitate that is yot ſo reg as uſital, | 


when: they would make an Eſchar quickly. ' 


F you fill contitiue the fire fome hours under | 
the re&maſs, it willfubHme,' and till retain its | 


colour; this ſublimate'1s not { Corrofive as the 
other ; Which makes me think that the points of 
Spirirof Salt are neceſſary to make a* ſublimate 
very Corrofive. The reaſon why it ſublimes, i 
becaufe the. Mercury being delivered from a great 
many-zcid Spirits, which didfix it, has power to 
riſe with thoſe that remain.” But becauſe theſe re- 
maining Spirits do moderate a little its volatitity, 
it makes a ſtop in the middle of the Viol. 

Some do put red Preripreate into an Earthen 
Pot, and pour upon it Spirit of Wine well rettit- 


num, or red ed, then fire it, and-when the Spirit is confurned, 


Precipitate 


Sweetneld. 


.carry off fore 


the y add more, and burn it as before ; they repeit 
the adding Spirit of Wine, and burning it fi 
times, and then call this Preparation Arcatmm 
rallinum. The Spirjt of Wine by burning dos 
edges of the Precipitate, 5d joy 
it fit tothe ret; Þ that this - recipttare 1$ ſweet 
Ley and rendered fit to be taken inwar aly. 


_ 4 Convſe- of Chymiſtry. 
Ifby way of curiofity-you pour Spirit of /itriol 


- upon common red/Precipitate, ſuch as F have de- 


{cribed; a diflolution will ſoon follow, becauſe 
Spirit of Y:tr10f joyning with the Spirit of ' Vztre 
that remained in the Precipitate, an Aqua fortis 
muſt happen from their "union, which- is abke to 
diflolve-imperceptibly the parts of Adercary z but 


| this diflolution will happen without any Ebu#ition, 


becauſe the Adercury has been already rarified by 
anacid, fo that the Spirit of /7rr:of does only diſ- 
ſolve them without making any commotion. The 
ſolutioft is clear like other ſolutions'of Mercury, 
without any appearance of rednels, and the fame 


| Preparations may be made with it, as are uſed to 
| be Dy the ſolution of Quickſilver in Agua fortis. 
| It inftead of Spirit: of Yitrio/ you pour Spirit of Change of 
Salt upon the red Precipttate, it turns preſently Colors. 


into-a curious white,becauſe the Spirit of Salt does 
break the force of the Spirit of Nrrre that, was in 
the red Precipitate z and the ſame thing muſt hap- 
pen here a8does when Spirit of Salt is poured upon 
the ſolution of ®nickftver.; for 'although red 
Precipitate be a dry body, yet it is nothing elſe 
but a mixture of Pu7ckpher, and Spirit of Nitre. 

I have given the reaſon why Spirit of Sa/t comes 
to weaken Spirit of A7tre, in my remarks upon 
white Precipitate. --— | 

As for the ſudden change of colour, it is'indeed 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that a matter which is grown 
red by Calcination, thould in a minutes time turn 
lo exceeding white. TT 

This Effect can be atributed only to the diſlo- 
cation which the acid ſpirit of Safr does 'caufe in 
the parts of red Precipitate, and to the diſp6ſitian 
it puts ther anew into, ſo that their Syperficies 
ls 
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is put into a capacity of retlecting the light in a 
right line; to our eyes, to give the appearatice ofa 
white colour ; for if by means of another ſort of 
liquor, or elſe by fire and ſome alkaly body, the 
diſpoſition. of the parts of your Precipttate 18 again 
changed, it will obtain ſome other colour, or elſe 
it will return and revive into 2uckſilver. 
If you pour the volatile ſpirit of Sal Armoniack 
upon red Precipitate, it turns into a grey powder , 
| but if you throw a great deal of water upon it, it 
becomes a milk, though none of the whiteſt. The 
fame thing happens, when you drop Spirit of $4 
Armonack into the ſolution of 2uickfilver made 
with Spirit of Nitre for ſoon after the. efferve- 
ſcency is over,a grey powder is ſeen to Preczp:tate, 
and if you add to it water, it becomes a milk of 
the ſame whiteneſs as the other. "= 
Common. red Precipitate then is ſubject to the 
ſame alterations as the ſolutions of Mercury, the 
red colour. giving no particular impreſſion to it; 
which truly. is a good proof that colour is no real 
things, Hut wholy depends upon the modification 
Or parts... , | 
Rel Philp- A red Precipitate may be made by Calcination 
fopbical alone, in the following manner. 


f '® V , 


Precipitats Put into.a Matraſs with a long Neck, and of 
indifferent Iargeneſs, four ounces of 2nzckſa/ver 
revived from Cimnabar, ſet your veſſel in ſand up- 
on a furnace, and. put under it a ſinall fire of Coals 
to heat the matter a little : continue this degree 
of fire the ſpace of forty days and as many nights, 

« Philoſe- Which is, a, Philoſophical month, or till the 1+r- 

phical Ccury be reduced into a red powder : then leave 

om). the veſſel to cool, and keep your Precipitate : it 
is called the red Philoſophical Precipitate. It 1s 
| not 
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not ſo ſharp as the former, and may be taken in- Yirtue; 
 wardly for raiſing a Salivation : but this prepara- 


tion has never been much uſed, probably becauſe 
It puts one to too much trouble. It 1s called 
Precipitate as improperly as the former, for tnere 


isno Precipitation in the caſe. 


The Reduction of Aderciry into ted powder 


| proceeds from the Igneous particles which are 
mtroduced into its. pores, which rarifie it, and 


which give to its inſenfible parts ſome other diſpo= 
tion and motion than they had before. 


GreenPrecipi.ate of Mercury. 


T HIS preparation is a mixture of ,9uzc&- 
fitver with Copper, and acid Spirits. 

Put four ounces of ®nickſilver into a Matraſsz 
and put an ounce of Copper,cut into ſmall pieces 
into another Matraſs. Pour upon the 2uickſslver 
four ounces of the Spirit of Nzzre or good Agua 
fortis, and upon the Copper an ounce and half of 
the ſame diflolvent : then ſet your Matrafles in 
hot ſand, and leave them there til} the Metals 
be diffolved : Mix your diflolutions in ſome earth- 
en veſſel, and evaporate the humidity by a fire of 
fand untill the matter be reduced into a Maſs : 
encreaſe the fire under the earthen veflel, for Cal- 
cining this Maſs about an hour and a half; take 
away the fire, and leave it to cool, then feparate 
the matter from the earthen veſſel, and powder 
it in a Stone or Marble Mortar, there will be 
x ounces of it. Again put it into a Matrafs, and 
pour upon it diſtilled Vinegar to the height of 
lix inches or thereabouts, jumble all well, ard 

; P.t 


Wie. * 
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ut your Matraſs to digeſtion upon hot ſand: 


| Jeave it there four and twenty hours, Rtirring it 


Virtue. 


Dofe. 


The yellow 
matter 
which re- 
mans. 


The greet 


Precthitate 


now and then; afterwards augment the fire 
to make the liquor boil about an hour, until the 
Vinegar be of a greeniſh colour, 'inclining alfo 
ſomewhat towards blue; leave 1t then to 
cool, and pour it off by inclination. Put other 
diſtilled Vinegar upon what remains, and-pro- 
ceed as before, till you have drawn off the whole 
Tin&ture: Mix your diflolutions, and evaporate 
the humidity in an earthen or glaſs veſſel, upon a 
ſand Bath, by a ſmall fire, untill the matter 
comes to the conſiſtency of honey, and that it be- 
gin to ſparkle, take it then off the fire, and it will 
harden as it cools ; put it into powder and keep 
it: there will be-four ounces, one drachm and a 
half of it. It isa ſpecifick for virulent Gonoryheas, 
which is given both to make them run, and to ſtop 
them. It is ufed in the Pox, for Phymoſis, for 
Chancres z and they give it both inwardly and 
outwardly. The Doſe is from two grains to fix 
in Pills, or in a bolus of ſome Conſerve. Ir Pur- 
ges both upwards and downwards. | 
There will remain a yellow matter, which has 
not been diflolved by the Vinegar : It is much like 
to Ameral Tarbith, dry it, and there ſhould be 
two ounces and a halfof it. It 1s uſed in Poma- 
tums for the Itch, and they put one drachm of it 
to an:ounce of Pomatum. 


Remarks, 


Some uſe only half an ounce of Copper for four 


ho hn Cunces of ;2arck/ifuer. im this operation. The 


ts orher, * green precipitate, wWhick ariſes from it, is indeed 


not 
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not ſo acrimonious as this of ours, but neither 
allo is It ſo operative. 

The Copper is cut into ſmall pieces, that it may hy the 
diffolve ſooner 3 and it is beſt to diffolve theſe two Metals are 
Metals ſeparately, becauſe the pores of the Copper c__— 
being larger, and better diſpoſed to receive at tirſt RESO. 
the impreſſions of the Acid, than thoſe of 24ercu- 
ry, therefore the points of the Spirit of Mitre, 
whichare moſt agitated, would turn towards the 
Copper, fo that the Mercury would be diffolved 
with difficulty. 

Vhen the Acids penetrate theſe Metals, there 
happen Ebullitions in both: the Matrafles, with 
great hezt and red fumes, for the reaſons I have 
given above. It js therefore fit to ſet the Ma- 
trafles within the Chimney, for ſhunning the va- 
pours that are prejudicial to the Lungs. Ifrhat 
quantity of the diflolvent which I have preſcribed, 
be not ſufficient to diſſolve the Metals ; what 1s 
diflolved mult be ſeparated, and New ſpirit of N7- 
tre poured upon what remains at the bottom, for 
perfettiug the diſſolution. pz 

Tho' the Copper be more porous than the A4er- Copper 
cury, yet it requires more of the Adenſtruum to more diſſe 
diffolve it, becauſe its parts are ſeparated and Up- ,,,,; :han 
held with more difficulty 5 wheteas thoſe of A2r- Meraury. 
cury being round and. volatile, can with leſs 
trouble be exaltcd in the diflolvent, as has been 
ſaid before. | 

If the Matrafſes be not placed upon hot ſand, 
the diffolution will proceed ſlowly. 

The firſt humidity that evaporates after the dif ,,. ... 
ſolution, is only the Phlegmatick part of the Meſs 4s 
Spirit of N7tre, for the more acid continues with Calcined: 
the Metals. The Maſs is _— ned, that the greateit 

2 Pre 
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He of di- 
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near. 


part of the acid may be diſtipated, and that there 
may not be ſo much acrimony left in it. "The 
matter muſt be Calcined in a pot or plate of com- 
mon Earth which 1s not glazed. 

For powdering this maſs, Mortars of Metal 
muſt not be uſed, becauſe it penetrates them, and 
recelves ſome alteration by the impregnation: It 


probably alſo diſſolves ſomething in the Mortars 


of Marble or Stone, but yet theſe matters do not 
any prejudice to the Operation. 

There are at leaſt two ounces of the acids of the 
maſs conſumed by the Calcination ; for after the 
evaporation of the humidity, it weighs only elght 
ounces or a little more. 

Diſtilled Vinegar ſerves to difſolve the moſt 


raritied part of the maſs, and it helps alſo to 
correct a little-its acrimony ; for the acids of the 


Vinegar, uniting with thoſe which remain of 
the Spirit of Virre, do qualifie in ſome manner 
their motion, by adding to their weight. The 


green colour of this preparation comes from tne 


Copper, which, when rarified, appears always 


green or blue. 


The Evaporation of the humidity ſkould be 


| by a ſinail fire, eſpecially towards the end ; for a 


hence the 
ſparkling. 


violent fire would evaporate all the 2{ercury. 


The ſparkles which appear when the matter 
turtis to the conſiſtency of Honey proceeds from 


' the Sulphur of the Capper. When it begins to 


ſparkle, it 1s fit to take out a little of the matter, 
and to ſet it to coot, to try whether it may be 
beat into powder : and if fo, then the whole 


" miſt be taken from the fire. 


Tye Na We 
$ruproper. 


This Preparation is calied very improperly 
Precipitate, ſecing It is not made by precipitati- 
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/ on. There ſtil] remains in it much acrimony, 


cauſed by the Copper and the acids. And hence 
it comes to pals, that it is both Emetick and Pur- 
gative; for the acids being mixed both with the 
Sulphur of Copper and with Mercury, therefore 
they are qualified to prick the Fibres of the Sto- 
mach ſo ſtrongly, as to excite a Convulſive mo- 
tion, which is the cauſe of Vomiting : And as 


—_ — 


Whence it 
has the Vo- 


aitive and 


Purgattve 


Periue. 


in Vomiting there precipitates ſome part of the 
matter towards the inteitines, therefore it alſq_. 


excites there the purgative fermentation. 

The Green Precipitate is in uſe eſpecially for 
Gonorrheas. . Some are made to take 1t in the 
beginning of a Clap, and it is given them every 


| ſecond or third day till it be cured. But I think 


Hſe. 


it better to delay giving this until the matter has * 


run at leaſt a fortnight, becauſe this Remedy 
ſtops it too ſoon when 1t is taken in the beginning. 
Moreover frequent Vorniting is very troubleſome 


to the Patient, and ſometimes deſtroys the fto- ' 


mach. It is toe taken as all other preparations 
of Mercury, in Pills, or in a Bolus, not atall in a 
Potion, becauſe then it woul:l remain among the 


Teeth, and excite but a ſmall Salivation: It may 


be mixed in tome proper Conſerve, or in ſome 
Purgative EleCtuary, or in ſome Pills. The Vo- 
mitive quality is tempered by the Purgative, 
which gives it more difpolition to purge down- 
wards: Butas its principal effect is from Vomi- 
ting, it muſt not be mixt with any other Purga- 
tive Compoſition, but what is neceſiary to be a 
fit vehicle for itz It is. fit to further Vomiting 
by ſome ſpoonfuls of fat broth. | 
Violent Vomitives and Purgatives do often 
ſtop the Flux of a Gonorrhea, or do abate it, be- 


Hors the 
Green Pre- 
crpitate 


2 CaulC jtops a Clap 
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cauſe they turn away. the humor. Such as are 
compoſed of Mercury are to be preferred to 
others, becauſe, beſides their purgarive efftett, 
they do mix' with that Venereal Venom which 
remains in- the body, and. do entirely deſtroy: it, 
or carry it oft by Franſpiration. If 
The volatile or ſulphureous part of the Copper, . 
which: enters:into the compoſition of the Green 
Precipitate, does cauſe Vomiting: and the fixt 
Virriol 1s as an; Aſtringent to ſtop the Clap from 
ipreading. ether... 


Turbith Mineral, or Yellory Precipitate. 


T H1S: Preparation is a Arexry impregnated 
; With the acidity of the Oil of Yicrol. 

Put four ounces: of Quickſilver revived: from 
Cimabar \nto a:glaſs Retort, and pour upon it 
ſixteen ounces: of. Qil of Yitriol;' ſeryour Retort 
jn Sand; and:when:the Afrcury isdiffolved,put fire 
underneath; and: diffil the humidity; make the 
fire ſtrong: enough: toward the end,-:for to drive 


out ſoine:; of 'the: laſt Spirits of all; afterwards 


break your Retort, and powder in a: glaſs Mortar 

White maſs. a White: Mes. you find within it, which weighs 
__ five ouncesandi half ; pour warm water upon it, 
Tcllyw pow- and the matter will. preſently change into-a yellow 
der. powder, : which you muſt dulcifie by a great many 
repeated Lotions, then dry it in the ſhade, you'll 


Ferre. have three ounces and two:drachmsiof it, Tt pur- 


ges ſtrong]y,.both by V omit and Stool, it is given 
Dez, in Venereal Maladies, the Doſe is from two grains 
| _ unto {1x in Pills, 7 | 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


Though that which is improperly called Oil of 
Vitriol, be the ſtrongeſt and moſt Cauſtick 
acid of this Mineral Salt, it is nevertheleſs much 
weaker than Spirit of Ate, and fo requires a 
greater quantity of it, and longer time to diſſolve 
the Adercury in, for there's much a-doto diſpatch 
the ſolution in ten hours. That which is diſtilled | 
is exceeding weak, becauſe the Adercury retains 
the greateſt part of the acid Spirits, and they are 
the things that purge fo ſtrongly, although _ 
of them be carried off by the Lotions. 

All theſe Preparations are-nothing but ſo many 
different ſhapes of Aercury made by acid Spirits, 
which according to the difterent adhefions, do: 
cauſe ſuch different effects. 

All theſe Precipitates and Subl:mates may be 
revived again into flowing Aderexry, by mixing 
them with Lime, and diſtilling them, as I have 
ſaid in the reviving of Cinnabar into Qurckfibrer, 
becauſe the alkali of Lime deſtroys rhoſe acids 
that diſguiſed the Quickſilver. . 


Ott or Liquor of Mercury. 


with Afrorury. - 

Put the Lotions «of the white Maſs, that Tur- 
bith Mineral was made of, into an earthen pan, 
or glaſs veffel, evaporate in Sand all the 1'guor, 
until there remains at bottom a matter in form 
of Salt, which weighs two ounces anda drachm, 
R 4 put 


T HIS preparation is an acid liquor loaded 
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put the pan in a celler, or other cool place, and 
there leave it until this matter he almoſt all diffol- 
yed into liquor. It is uſed for the laying open Ve- 
nereal Shancres, and eating the- fleſh, Pledgets 
being dipt into it. | 


Remarks. 


This ]iquor is nothing but Aercary ſo penetra- 
ted and divided by the acid Spirits of Yitr:o/, that 
it can difſolve like a Salt : now for that it con- 
tains theſe corrahve Spirits, it eats and corrodes 
where-ever it touches, like unto a Sublimate. Cor- 
rol1ve, 

This liquor may be made with Spirit of NV:ere 
and then it will be more violent in its Operation, 
but becauſe it would then pierce too much, and: 
cauſe dangerous accidents, I would rather chooſe, 
to prepare it with Oil of Yitriel. 

It you drop a few drops of the O1l of Tartar 
made per Deliquuum into this liquor, there will 
fall immediately a Mercurial Precipitate, becauſe 
tlie alkali of Tartar will breqk the edges that 
hold up the Aercury diflolved, 


Another Ott of Mercury, 


YT HIS Preparation is a Sublimate Corroſroe 
diflolved in Spirit of Wipe. 

Powder well an ounce ofiSublimate Corroſtve, 
a,1d put it into a Bolthead, pour upan it ſour, oun-' 
ccs of Spirit iof Wine well rettihed upon fault. of 
Tartar, (top-well.:your Bolthead, an 
tuſe cold, fix or ſeven hours, the Sublmate will 
N = | _ dviffolves 


let 1t b-: 
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difſolye 3 but if any ſediment remain at bottom, 
decant the liquor from it, and pouring upon the 
ſediment a little more Spirit of Wine, infuſe 1t 
2s before, to finiſh the ſolution, mix your ſoluti- 
ons, and keep them in a Viol well ſtop. 

This is an Oil of A4ercury milder than the for- 
mer, it is good in Venereal Shancres, eſpecially 


when there is any fear of a Gangrene, you may 'Yertue. 


uſe it with pledgets like the former. 
Remarks. 


Spirit of Wine well rectified can diflolve ſub- 


' lmate corroſive, but it is not able to diflolve 
' Duickfilver, nor even Aercurins dulcs , the rea- 


fon of which is, that the Sublimarte being a Aer- 
cary extremely rariftted, and already as 1t were 
ſuſpended. by acids, the Spirit of Wine infinuates 
into it by little and little, and difſolves its parts 3 
but. Purckfitver and Adercurins dulcys, conlilting 
of parts too cloſe and compact, the Spiritof Wine 
which is a raritied Sulphur, cannot give ſhakes 
ſtrong enough to disjoyn or ſeparate them. 

This liquor is milder than the former, becauſe 
Spirit of Wine, which is a Sulphur, does fo blunt 
the acid edges of Sublimate Corrofive, that they 
cannot at with that ſtrength they did when they 
were at liberty, 


Other Precipitates of Mercury. 


HESE. Preparations are only Sublimate 
Corrofive Aifolved and precipitated into 
powders of difterent colours. 
FR 2766 Mix 
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Mix four or five ounces of Subl:mate Corrofive 
powdered, in a glaſs or marble Mortar with 
eight or nine ounces of warm water, ſtir them 
about for half an hour, then let the liquor ſettle, 
and pour it off by inclination, filter it, and divide 
it intothree parts to be put into ſo many Viols. 

Pour into one of theſe Viols ſome drops of the 
Oil of Tartar made per Deliquium, there falls im- 

Red Preci- mediately a red Precipitate. | 

priate. Drop into another of theſe Viols ſome volatile 
White Pre- Spirit of Sal Armonack, and you have a white 
pA. Proeeyftdtt. 

Pour into the Jaſt of theſe Viols five or fix 

Telow Pre- ounces of Lime-water, you havea yellow water 
cipitate, or that is called Phagedenick-water, or water for 
Phagede- Ulcers, becauſe it is good to cleanſe and heal 
RO Ulcers, the Chirurgeons do. frequently uſe it, 
eſpecially in Hoſpitals; if you let the liquor ſettle, 

it will let fall a yellow precipitate, 

To obtain theſe three Precipitates, you are on- 
ly to pour off the clear water by Inclination, waſh 
them, and dry them apart. 

Red precipitate may be uſed like that I deſcri- 
bed before, bat it 1s not ſo ſtrong ; 'It is the trueſt 
red precipitate of any. ; 

The white precipitate has the ſame virtues as 
the other, | 

Yellow precipitate may be uſed in Pomatums 
for the Itch, half a drachm, or a drachm of it 
is to be mixed with an ounce of Pomatum. 

The S4blimate which remainsat the bottom of 
the Mortar, being dried may be uſed in Pomatums 
for the Itch, like yellow precipetate. 


Remarks: 


rks. 
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Remarks. 


Sublimate being # Aercery loaded with acids, 
common water is able to diflolve ſome of it, be- 
cauſe theſe acids do rarifie it, and make a kind of . 
fat of it 3 but becanſe there are not acids enough. 
in it to:diffolve alF the' Arcary, the moſt.compatt 
part of it remains at bottom, the liquor is fil- 
tated to clear andpurific it the more; it'isas.clear 
ae tranfparent'as Fountain water: | 


K by way of Curioſity, you ſhould drop info cpunge of 
the Viol of red precipitate, that. I now deſcribed, Colours. 


ſome ſpirit of $1 Armonrack, and twould- flake , 
the liquor @ little, it would: prefently tri white, 


| and your preciprtatewould be white; but if inftead 


of ſpirit of £a/ Armoniack you would uſe ſpirit of. 
Vitriol, an Ebnttrrion would! rife in it, and the red. 
liquor. would Become clear and tranſparent as 

common water. aA 7. 

Becanfe the Oil of Zartaris an alkali ſalt diſ- 
ſolved, it breaks the edges of the acid which held. 
up-the Afrcoury tmyerceptible,and ſerv'd as Finns 
to make'it ſrim in the water, ſo that this Aderomry. 
having nothing left'to bear it up, muſt needs prece 
firate by its own weight.” The ſame thing, happens 
when ſpirit of Sal Ammmack is thrown upon the 
other part of the ſolution of ſubl:mate Corroſtve. 
For this ſpirit being in like manner an alkali, pro- 
duces the ſame effett as the Oil of Tartar. 

But altho' alkalies do all agree in this, that 
they break and deſtroy acids, nevertheleſs there 
is always ſome dificrence in theiraCtion. 

And this evidently appears in thoſe differently 
coloured precipitates, for this diverſity can be at- 
| | tributed 
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tributed only to this, that they having in ſeveral 
manners wrought upon acids, do diſpoſe and mo- 
difie the parts of the precipitated body, foas they 
may be capable of making different RefraCtions 
of Light. 

Theſe Prectpitatesare no longer poiſons,though 
they come from Sublimate Corroſive, and there's 
the ſame reaſon for it, as there 1s for the precip;- 


tations; for ſeeing that which gave the Corroftn - 


was an acid, when this acid 1s deſtroyed by ſuch 
powerful alkalies as are Spirit of Sz! Armoniack, 
and Oil of Tartar, that which remains muſt be- 
come ſweet. 

When Spirit of Yitriol is thrown upon the li- 
quor of red Precipitate, there riſes an ebullition, 
becauſe the acid does penetrate the alkali ſalt of 
the Oil of Tartar, and this alkali being deſtroyed, 
the acid diflolves what was precipitated before, 
whence it comes that the liquor clears up, and 
turns into poiſon as it was before. 

If you would again pour Oil of Tartar, then 
Spirit of 'Sa/ Armoniack upon it, there would 
happen new red and white Precip:itates, which 
might again be difſolved, and the liquor made 
clear again, . by adding to it more Spirit of Yitri- 
ol, but only a greater quantity of this Spirit 
muſt beuſed than was before. 
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CHAEF. 1X 
Of Antimony. 


Ntimony is a Mineral conſiſting of a Sul- 
A phur like unto common Sulphur, and of 


a ſubſtance near approaching to Metal- 


lick : It is called Stibinm in Latin. It is found $eibiun 
\ in many places in Tranſylvania, Hungaria, France, 


Germany. Sometimes you may meet with ſome 


of the mineral Antimony at the Druggilts, that is , Mineral. 


to ſay, juſtas it is taken out of the Ares, but 


| that which is commonly brought among us hath 


been melted, and moulded into cakes of a Pyra- 
midal form. 

You muſt chuſe that which is in long ſhining 
needles, and not expect to find it of a reddiſh co- 
lour, as many Authors do adviſe; for in a hun- 
dred weight of this Mineral, you'll hardly find 
one piece of this kind. The occaſion of thiserror 


| came from the Alchymiſts, who thought that Au- 
| timony did contain a Sulphur like unto that of 


Gold, and that the reddith fort had more of it 
than the black ; but this pretended Sulphur is as 
imaginary as that of Gold. This reddiſh colour 
does doubtleſs proceed either from the heat of the 
Sun coming to it, or from a participation of the 
ſubterranean heat, beſtowed more nn ſuch pieces, 
than the reſt ; for when the Sulphur of Anti- 
mony is raritied, it aſſumes a red colour, as may 
be ſeen in the operation, called Golden ſulphur of 
Antimony. | 
| Antimony 
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Different 
names 
erven to 


Antimony will not diflolve, but with Aqua Re- 
galis, which has made a great many Alchymiſts 
think, that this Mineral was an1mperfect Gold, 

Sometimes they have called it the Red Lyon, 
ſometimes the #o#, becauſe ft turns Red, and 
devours all Metals except Gold. Some have 


o—_— called it the Root of Metals, becauſe it has been 


Antimony 
Emetick 
becauſe of 
its Acid 
falt and 
Sulphur. 


fornd m all Mertaltick Mines : Ithas been named 
Proteus by ſome, becauſe it takes on divers forms 
and colours, by others the Sacred Lead, the Lend 
of Philoſophers, the Tead of the Wile, becauſe 
X was believed that It was akin to Saturn, who 
devoureth his Children as this doth Metals, 
Many other names have been given to it, which 
need not to be mentioned here. They have lz- 
bomed with great application to find out the 
Philoſophers ftone by this Mineral. 

Although nothing but a metallick ſubſtance 
mixt with Swiphur can be perceived in the analy- 
zing of Antrmony ;, nevertheleſs conſidering its Fi- 
gure, ſomewhat hke that of ſalt-peter, and its E- 
metick quality, which can proceed from nothing 
but a pundion made inthe ftomach, there is reaſon 
to thmk that it contains an acid ſalt ; but becauſe 
the edges of this ſalt are ſheathed in a great deal 
of Sulphur, it cannot exert its aftivity, without 
opening a way for it, either by falts which divide 


the Sulphur, or by Calcination which carries oft | 


its grofter part. Notwithſtanding it is not to be 
undirtioad that the Emetick faculty of Antimoy 
does confiſtiin this ſalt"alone 3 for if it were alone, 
it would no more produce this effect than other 
acid falts do, but it is affiſted by the Sulphur, 
which fervcs for a'Vehicle to exalt it towards the 


upper Oritice of the ſtomach. Thus Antimor 


Nay 
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may be faid to vomit; by reaſon of the Saline 
ſulphur it contains. 


Crude Antimony is uſed in Sudorifick decoctions, Decodtion of 


when we would diſſipate a tumor by Tranſpirati- ——— 
| 15 Sudori- 


on; but great care muſt be had that no acids may þ 
enter into the DecoCtion, for then it would open fic. 
its body, and render it Emetick. It is danger- 
ous alſo to take it in ſubſtance, becauſe it may be 
apt to meet with an acid in the ſtomach that would 
open its body, and thereby cauſe a great vomiting 
to follow. 
The reafon that Crade Avtimony cauſes ſweat, 
is becauſe of ſome Sulphureous Particles that ſe- 
parate from the 4:7mony, which not being ſtrong 
enough to make 0n2 vomit, do therefore work 


by tranſpiration. 


Common Reguius of Antimony. 


T HIS preparation is an Ant:mony rendred 
more heavy, and more metallick by the ſe- 
paration that is made of its groiler Sulphurs. 
Take ſixteen ounces of Antimony, twelve ounces 
of crude Tartar, and fix ounces of Salt-peter pu- 
rified 5 powder them and mix them well together, 
then heat a large Crucible red-hot, throw into it 
a ſpoonful of your mixture, and cover it with a 
Tile until the detonation 1s over, continue to 
throw into the Crucible ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
one after another, until all of it is ſpent; then 
light a great fire about it, and when the matter 
hath been ſome time in F#/zon, pour it intoa Mor- 
tar, or an Iron mould greafed with ſuet and heat- 
ed, then ſtrike the fides of the faid mould or mor- 
. rar 
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tar with tongs to make the Regulus precipitate to 
the bottom ; when it is cold, ſeparate it from the 
droſs that remains on the top. of it with a ham- 
mer, and after you have powdered it, melt it jn 
another Crucible, then throw into it a little Salt- 
peter, there will riſe ſome little flame from it, 
then pour out the matter into the iron mortar well 
cleanſed and greaſed, let it cool, and you haye 
four ounces and a half of Regulus. 

If you melt it over again, and form it into ball; 
of the bigneſs of a Pill, you have a perpetual Pill, 
that is to ſay, ſuch as being taken and voided fifty 
times will purge every time, and yet there's hard- 
ly any ſenlible diminution. 

This Regulus is melted in a Crucible, and then 
caſt into moulds to make Cups and Goblets, 
But it is ſomewhat hard to do it, by reaſon ofa 
ſharpneſs in the Regulus that hinders its parts from 
uniting ſo as to ſpread well. If you put White- 
wine into theſe Cups or Goblets, it becomes 
Vomitive, like the Yzvum Emeticum I thall ſpeak 
of anon. 


Remarks. 


The name Regulus (ignifies Royal, and is given 
ro the moſt fixt and hardeſt matters of many 
minerals and metals. 

This Preparation is made in order to open the 
Antimony, and purihie it from a great deal of groſs 
Sulphur that it is impregnated with, and to this 
end it is Calcined with Tartar and Salt peter, 
which do ealily flame, and carry off with them 

ood ſtore of this Sulphur, the reſt remains in 
the Feces,as I ſhall thew in the following operati- 
O!l. | | The 
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te to The mixture is calt into the Crucible by little 
the | andlittle, for fear leſt if it ſhould be pur inall at 
am- | a time, the detonation growing too violent, 
Cn | and the matter rarefying too much, it might riſe 
Aalt- | gyer the Crucible. 
itz | Thedetonation proceeds from the union and mix- 
Well ture of theV olatile parts of $a/t peter with the Sul- 
aye | phurs of Antimony and Tartar : But as there is but 
| little Salt peter in compariſon with the other Sul- 
all; | phars, therefore the inilammation is but ſinall. 
Full, | You muſtnor greaſe the IronMortar with Oil,by 
ifty | reaſon of a little humidity that it contains, which 
ard- | would make the matter riſeand tumble out. It is 
greaſed, to the end that the matter not ſticking 
hen tothe mortar may ſeparate rom 1t the more ealily. 
ets | The Regulus is melted again, and Sa!t peter 
ofa | thrown into it, totheend, that ſome little ſuper- 
on | ficial ſulphur, which remained of the drofs, may 
tt | fly away, and the Regulus may remain the purer. 
mes Fifteen ounces of drofs will be found to four p;;ation 
ek | ounces and a half of Regulus, and there were uſed of :he Mar- 
tour and thirty ounces of mixture 1n this opera- *- 
tion, ſo that you loſe fourteen ounces and a half 
during the time it is oa the hire. 

Although good ſtore of the 4timontalSulphurs whence 
vet | do exhale, the Regulus is notwithſtanding fſti]] Antimony 
ally loaded with them, and it is they which chietiy give #4 zes 

itirs Vomitive virtue; for the Vomiting doth pro- ** = 

the | ceed froma very quick motion that thcte Sulphurs ©9- 
ols do grve to the ſtomach, by pricking its Fibres 
his with ſome ſalts that they carry along with them. 
er, If you mix the Eimetick with an Infulion of Sex- 
em na, or ſome ſuch purgative, it works as much by 

n {tool as by vomit, becauſe theſe Remedies do pre- 
Ift- cipitate with them ſome part of the Sulpaurs. 
he G When 
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Why the When a man ſwallows the Perpetual Pl, it 

" ws m—_ paſſes by its own weight, and purges downwards; 

Perpernan): it is waſht and given again as before, and ſo on 
perpetually. 

Almoſt all Chymiſts have written that this Pill 
loſes nothing at all of its weight, though taken 
ſeveral times. 'Tis true indeed the- diminution 
is but very ſmall, yet nevertheleſs it would not 
be hard to remark it in ſome meaſure. It may 
be ſaid alſo that in place of the Sulphureous parts 
which'do exhale to cauſe the vomiting, ſome ex- 
franeous bodies do fucceed in their place, as It 
happens when -Awitimonyis Calcined inthe Sun. 

When this Pill hath been taken and voided 
twenty or thirty 'times, it purges not ſo much as 
it did at 4irſt, as well becauſe the more ſoluble 
parts of the Sttlphur are gone, -as 'that what re- 
mains doth paſs 4vithout any great effect. The 
{me doth happen to 'Cups on 'Goblets, which 
can't make the Wine fo Emetick as before, after 

| - they haveteen filled twenty or thirty times. 
Il bethey Some do preſcribe the /erpernal Pi, in the 
_ ov roof diſeaſe-called A7iſerere, but this praCtice 1s not 
_ fr * without danger, becauſe the ball ſtopping ſome- 
tbe Wife. UIMNe in the Inteſtines, which are-knotted or twilt- 
rete, ed together inthis-diſcaſe, -may*cauſe an Inflam- 
. . mdtion, and ſo exulcerate the -part. It is given 

in the-Colick, and then'it does well. 

iy 1/i12 Wine draws out the'Emetick'virtue of the Re- 
tahes the &1l15 much better'than Water or Spirit of Wine, 
Emerick or Vinegar can do; the reaſon of which is, that 
- te of this vertue does conſiſt in a ſaline Sulphur which 
jonm9} Witer-could not penetrate 3 Spirit of Wine -in- 
«her 1;j. deed does diflolve ſome 'of the more ſiilphureous 
quors, part of it, but dors not take enough of — 
the 
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the Vinegar by its acidity does fix too much what 


it has diffolvedz but Wine contains a ſulphure- 


ous Spirit, and a faline Tartar, which do make 
a moſt convenient Adertruum to diflolve and to 
preſerve the ſaline and ſulpauureous part of the 
prepared Antimony. 

Upon conſidering the different ways of evacua- 
tion cauſed by Antimony, and many other Medis 
cins, I do find it very probable, that Emeticks 
do work as they do, becauſe their operation be- 
ing quick 1s exerted in the ftomach, before the 
medicin had time to deſcend more downwards, 
and then this v:/c is very ſenſible when irritated, 
and undergoes commotions ſufficiently violent to 
diſcharge what is witiin it. But if the medicin 
proves {low in:its operation, and deſcends into the 
gutts before it raiſes a purgative fermentation, it 
then forces downwards 3 whence it comes to paſs 
that-thoſe who do not vomit upon taking Eme- 
ticks, are commonly purged by ſtool, 

Thus Vomits and Purges do ditter only in this, 
thar the firſt do work in the ſtomach, the others 
1n-the-guts. 

Oil, and lukewarm water do vomit, by relaxing 
the fibres of the ſtomach,and changing the motion 
of the ſpirits which do then act only by ſhaking, 
or turning.the ſtomach to a diſcharge upwards. 

If by way of curiolity you would Calcine four 


Calcination 


ounces of the Regulus of Antimony powdered, in of Antimo- 


an earthen cup -unglazed, ſet in a ſmall fire, ſtir- 
ring it allthe'while with a .Spatale, there will riſe 


up a vapour for-an-hour and a;halfs-rime, or there- 


abouts, and when the matter fumes no-longer, it 
turns:into -a .grey powder , that weighs two 
drachimsand a half more than the Regul did at 
Arſt, S 2 This 


ny and its 
aurmenti- 
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This augmentation of quantity is the ſtranger, 
for that the fume which afcended from it during 
the Calcination, thould ſeem rather to have dimi- 
nithed its weight. It muſt be therefore granted, 
that a great many fiery particles have entred into 
It, in the raom of that which fum'd away. 

This Fume proceeds from ſome grofler Sul- 
phur, that remained in the Regulws, and indeed 
it ſmellz ſtrong of the Sulphur. 


Another way of making the Regulus of 
ANtimony. 


"HIS Preparation is a purification of Auti- 
mony more exact than the former, 

Powder Antimony, Tartar, and Salt-peter, of 
each forty cight ounces, and mix them together 
put the mixture in a greatearthen pot unglazed, 
or into a great Iron Mortar, ſet 1t within the 
Chimney, and touch the matter with a piece of 
burning Charcoal, which you muſt preſently 
draw away zgain : upon this it will flame, and 
ſend forth ſome groſs fumes. When it js quite 
burnt out, beat it into powder, and put it into 


a Crucible, in a melting Furnace : cover your . 


Crucible, and heap about it kindled coals, and 
ſo continue a great fire til] the whole matrer be 
perfectly diffolved ; then ſhake the Crucible, and 
take the fire from it, that it may cool, break it, 
and you will find your Regulus at the bottom, 
which muſt be ſeparated from the droſs by the 
Hammer. When this is done, wath it in water, 
and uſe it. There will be eleven ounces of it. 
It hath the ſame Vertues as the former, and it 
ſerves to the ſame uſes. Remarks, 
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This method is to be followed, when one Th derons- 
would make a conſiderable quantity of the Regy- 7/02 of this 
Ius of Antimony at once. The Tartar and Sa/t- Regulus i 


peter being joyned with Antimony here, in greater 
quantity than in the former Operation, therefore 
the detonation is greater, becauſe the Salt-rerer 
1s more proportioned to the S:{phur. 

The Pot or Mortar mult be large, becauſe the 
matter is very much rarifted in the detonation. 


' T burn it thus to evaporate a quantity of the 


Volatile part,that the reſt may take up leſs room, 
and be more -alily managed in the Crucible. 

You muſt carefully obſerve whether the mat- 
ter be well diflolved before you remove this fire 
from about the Crucible ; for if it be not, the 
Regulis will be mixed up and down with the 
droſs, and you will be put to the trouble of 
meltins it over again. To be therefore ſure, it 
is fit, now and then, to uncover the Crucible, 
and to dip an Iron lice into the very bottom, to 

ry if all be melted. The Crucible 1s ſhaken to 
make the Regal ( which is the welghtlelt part ) 
to precipitare to the bottom. 

The matter, when diflolved, may be poured 
into a greaſed Mortar, which is alſo beat upon 
tae ſides for cauting the Regul; to fall down ro 
the bottom, as I ſaid in the other Operation : 
But it is better to keep it in the Crucible, becauſe 
In removing the Crucible trom the fire it may 
chance to break, and the matter to be loſt in the 
Furnace for it being very weighty, the Pincers 
or Tongs do very. often let it flip. 

S 3 There 
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There is a leſs quantity of the Regnlzs of Anti- 
mony got this way than by the former ; the rea- 
ſon hereof is, That there is more Salt-peter and 
Tartar uſed. which do purifie it better ; and 
for this cauſe alſo it is fairer and more bright, 
There is commonly to be feen upon this Rezulu 
a kind of Star, or figures of branches, or other 
irregular figures, which are cauſed by the Na- 
tural Cryſtals of Antimony, which are now puri- 
fied, and do therefore appear better than they 
did before, as I ſthall ſhew when I come to the 
Regulus of Antimony with A1ars. 

It is fit to waſh the Regulns of Arntimony for 
cleaning it from ſome ſmall droſs which ſtil} {ticks 
to it. There is leſs difficulty in ſhaping out 
Cups or Goblets of this Regul than-of the for- 
mer, becauſe being better purified it is therefore 
harder and more like a Metal. But however, we 
ſhall find it eaſier with the Regnlzs of Antimony 
with /Aars, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards. 

There is taken from this Regnlus forty five 
ounces of droſs which is a little more yellowiſh 
than the other : It may ſerve to make the Golden 
Sulphur, There is loſt in the Detonation and 
melting fourſcore ounces of matter, viz. The Spi- 
rit, the Oil of Tartar, all the Volatile part of 
Salt-peter, and a great part of the Sulphur of 
Antimony: for the drofs contains only the fixt 
and faline = of Tartar and Salt-peter, which 
becoming Alkali by the fire, do diffolve and pre- 
ſerve a part of the Sulphur of Antimony, W hen 
this droſs is left in a moiſt place, it becomes of a 
yellowiſh red colour, becauſe as the Salts moiſten, 
the Sulphur of Arntimony does appear. If the fin- 
gers touch this droſs, they will ſmell of it many 
days. Golden 
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Golaen Sulphur of iintimory. 


T HIS preparation js the ſulphureous part of 
Antimony diflolved by Alkali falts, and pre- 
cipitated by an acid. 

Take the droſs of the Regulus of Arntimony, 
powder and boil them with common water in an 
earthen pot half an hour ;, ſtrain the liquor and 
pour Vinegar into the exprethon, there will preci- 
pitate a red powder ; filtrate and ſeparate your 
precipitate, dry it and keep itz you will obtain Yertue. 


| twelve ounces, and two drachms of it, it ts called 


the Golden Sulphur of Antimony, and isan Eme- 


| tick: the doſe is from two grains unto fix in broth Doſe. 


or 1n Pills, 


Remarks. 


You muſt put about ſixteen pints of water to 
boil with the fifteen ounces of the droſs of Regy- 
lus of Antimony, though the liquor does coagu- 
late like a Jelly when it 1s cold, by reaſon of the 
falts and fulphurs joining together z for the droſs #7 5 the 


of the Regul is nothing but a raixture of the fixt _ o the 
| Aezuus. 


parts of Salt-peter, and Tartar, that have retain- 
ed with them ſome of the more 1mpure Sulphur 
of - Antimony. 

Now ſecing that theſe ſalts do become Alkal? 
by means of Calcination, the acid which is poured 
upon them, does break or deſtroy their ſtrength, 
and makes them quit the ſulphur whicn they held 
difolved, from whence the precipitat.on of the 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony does proceed, 

| S"4 RB 
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TheSulrhur So ſoon as Vinegar is poured on the diffolution 


pery ſtink- 
Ing. 


Golden (al- 
phur taken 
from the 
droſs of the 
fecond Re- 
EUs, 


of the drofs, volatile ſuiphurs do arife which are 
very difzgreeable ro the ſmell ; the precipitate 
which js afterwards made, 1s like to a Cuagulum or 
curd, in great quantity. 

If you boil an ounce of the powdered drofs of 
Antimony in a pint of Water, and then leave it 
fo cool, without ſtirring it, it will turn into a 
coarulm, like to blood in a Skillet, but yet not 
altogether ſo red. This colour ariſeth from the 
Sulphur of Antimony, diſſolved by the Salts of 
Tartar and Salt-peter, which are rendred Alkali 
in the Calcination. 'This Operation 1s very much 
like what is done in Sanguitication, as I thall ſhew 
when I come to ſpeak of the A4ugiftery of com- 
mon Sulphur, 

Golden Sulphur may be taken from the drofs 
of the ſecond Regul of Antimory, by following 
the ſame method. It has the ſame vertue, but 
there js no need of uſing ſo much water, becauſe 
therc iS not {0 mucn Sulphur remaining in the 
lair droſs as in the other, the detonation having 
evaporated much of it. This drofs makes no 
Coagulum as the former when It 1$ boiled in water, 
becauſe the Alkali Salt, which 1s there in greater 
quantity, diflolves the Sulphur perfectly. 

This Sulphur does operate much like to the 
Crocus metallorym, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 
The Chymiſts have called it Golden Sulphur, by 
reatOn of its colour, which is near like unto that 
of Gold but it is probable that the Ancients did 
underſtand by the Golden Sulnhur of Antimony, 
ſome other ſulphur than this, for they give_it a 
diaphoretick vertue, whereas this is Vomitive z 
and what confirms this is, becauſe almoſt a of 
| TÞ them 
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| them have writ, that there was a groſs ſupertici- 


al ſulphur in Antimony, like unto common ſul- 
phur, which js this of which our preſent prepara-: 
tion 1s made, and another more fixt, and like un- 
to that of Gold, which they held to be Sudoritick. 

You muſt not imagine that our Golden V omi- 
tive Sulphur is altogether Pure, it 1s ſtill loaded 
with a great deal of earth and ſalt, which it has 
ſtill retained in the precipitation ; and 1t 1s this 
falt which by rarifying its parts does give it this 
colour. 


Regulus of Antimony with Vars. 


T HIS preparation is a mixture of the more 
tixed parts of Antimony, and ſome portion 
of Iron, 

Put eight ounces of ſinall Nails into a greatCru- 
cible, cover it, and ſet it on a grate ina Furnace z 
ſurround it above and below with a good fire, and 
when the Nails are red hot, throw into them a 
pound of Antimony in powder 3 cover again the 
Crucible, and continue a great fire; when the An- 
timony ſhall be in perfect Fuſion, caſt into it by 
little and little three ounces of Salt peter, a de- 
tonation will happen, and the nails wiii melt ; and 
when there do riſe no more ſparkies, pour out 
your matter into a Cornet or Iron mortar, that 
you thall have greas'd witha little Suet, and heat- 
ed before-hand : then ſtrike the ſides of the mor- 
tar with pincers, to make the Regulus fall to the 
bottom 3 when it is cold, ſeparate it from the 
droſs with a hammer : melt it in another Crucible, 
and caſt into it two ounces of Antimony in _ 
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Virtue. 


der ; when it is melted, add to it by little and lit- 
tle three ounces af Salt peter, which being burnt, 
and the matter caſting forth no more ſparkles, 
pour it into the Iron Cornet greafed and heatedas 
before, then ſtrike it with pincers, that the Rs- 
gulus may fall down, and when it is cool, ſeparate 
it from the drofs as I have faid ; repeat melting 
the Regulus twice More, and each time caſt Salt 
peter into it, but the laſt eſpecially ; you muſt ob- 
ſerve to melt it well, before you caſt the Salt 
peter into it, that the Star may appear. There 
15 no need of adding any more crude Antimony to 
the two laſt Fuſjons. This Regalus is uſed as the 
other, and hath the ſame effects. 


Remarks. 


The Iron in the firſt Fuſion mixing with the 
Antimony turns almoſt all of it into droſs, becauſe 
it joyns with the more impure Sulphur, ſo that 
the Reguline part being more weighty falls down 
to the bottom. Salt peter is uſed in order to 
open the Antimony, and cauſe a more perfect Fu- 
ſion, that a ſeparation of the grotter parts may be 
made the better. Moreover it carries off ſome Sul- 
phurs by its volatYe parts. The droſs then does 
conſiſt of Iron, Sulphur and fixt Salt peter. 

The Fuſion is repeated three times over, becauſe 
ſome portion of Iron doth always precipitate 
with the Regulus; anda little crude Antimony is 
added to the firit of all, to the end the Mars, 
which eaſily joyns with Antimony by reaſon of a 
groſs Sulphur it contains, may leave tne Regulus 
and ſtick to it. The two laſt Fuſions do make a 
grey or white droſs, and this isa mark, that = 

_ Salt 


| Galt peter can receive no more. 
After the firſt Purification, ten ounces of Regn- 137jehe. 
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lus, and thirten ounces of Scores do remain 3 
after the ſecond Purrfication, nine ounces and a 
half of Regulus do remain 3 after the third, eight 
ounces and two drachms of Regulus; and after 
the fourth you'll have ſeven ounces, and fix 
drachms. 


The Star which appears upon the 11artial Re- Whence the 
tus of Antimony when it is well Purified, has Star of the 
given occaſion to the Chymiſts to reaſon upon the K8u 


matter z and the greateſt part of theſe men being 
ſtrongly perſwaded of the Planetary Influences, 
and a ſuppoſed correſpondence between each of 
the Planets, and the Metal that bears its name, 
they have not wanted to aflert, that this ſame 
Star proceeded from the impreſſion which certain 
little bodies flowing from. the Planet 44ars do 
beſtow upon Antimony for fake of the remaining 
Iron that was mixed with it ; and for this reaſo!, 
they wonderfully recommend the making this 

reparation upon Txeſday rather than anot':cr day, 

tween 7 and 8 a clock in the morning, or elſe 
between 2 and 3 in the afternoon, provided the 
weather be clear and fair, thinking that day which 
is denominated from Mars to be the time that it 
lets fall its /nflxences moſt plentifull of any. They 
have likewiſe conceited a thouſand things of the 
like nature, which it would be too much trouble 
to relate here. 

But all opinions of this kind have no mannerof 
probability, for no bodies. Experience did ever 
evince, that the Metals have any ſuch correſpon- 
dence with the Planets, as I have maintained 
elſewhere ; much leſs can rhey prove that the 
Influences 
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Influences of the Planets do imprint ſuch and ſuch -. 


Figures to Metals, as theſe men do determine, 
It would be no hard matter for me here to ſhew 
how little reaſon or foundation there 1s in dif- 
courſes of that nature, and how very weak and 
uncertain are the Principles of Judicial Aſtrology; 
but this would be too long a Digreſſion for this 
place, and ſerve only to ſwell this Book with 
things that may be found treated of at large elſe- 
where, and particularly in the Eprtome of Gaſlen- 
dus made by Monſieur Ferrer. 

My thoughts therefore ſhall not ſoar fo high 
as theſe mens do ; and though I may ſeem dull and 
mean in their eyes, I ſhall not ſearch into the Ce- 
teſtial Bodies for an explication of the Star we now 
contend about ; ſeeing I can find it out in cauſes 
near at hand. There have been who gazing too 
earneſtly upon the Stars above, have not perceived 
the ſtone at their feet, that cauſed them to 
itumble. 

I fay then that the Star which appears upon the 
Martial Regulus of Antimony, does proceed from 
the 4ntimony it ſelf ; for this Mineral runs all into 
Needles ; but becauſe before it is Purified, it is 
loaded with ſulphureous and impure parts, which 
do make it ſoftith, theſe Needles do not appear 
but confuſedly. Now when it is purified with 
Mars, not only a great many of the more ſulphu- 
reous parts of Antimony, and ſuch ag are fitteſt to 
hinder 1ts Cryſtallization, are carried away, but 
alſo there remains the hardeſt and the moſt com- 
pact part of Iron,which makes the.4t;mony firmer 
than it was. So thar the Purification does ſerve 
to lay open the natural Cryſtals of Antimony in 
form of a /tar, and the Iron by its hardneſs does 

expatiate 
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expatiatc theſe Cryſtals, from whence it comes 


| that the Adartial Regulus of Antimony is harder 


than the other Regulus. 

The Cryſtals then do appear in form of a ſtar 
in the Idartial Regulus of Antimony, becauſe they 
were ſo naturally in the Antimony before. This 


| far does not appear exactly the fame in the com- 


mon Regulus of Antimony, let it be Purified never 


| fo much, becauſe its parts have not the ſame 


tention as thoſe of the other. 


Cups and Goblets may be made of this Regulus The Marti- 


of Antimony with Mars more eaſily than any al Regulss 


other Regulus, becauſe it contains fome Iron : 
for this metal mixing with the hardeſt part of 
Antimony, renders it leſs brittle, and conſequent- 


' Iy more capable to be beat out. 


The Gordial of Poterius. 


T HIS Operation is the Regulus of Martial 
Antimony, fixed and mixed with Gold. 
Take of the Regulus of Martial 4ntimony four 
ounces, of the fine powder of Gold half an 
ounce, and twelve ounces of Salt-peter. Powder 
the Regulus and the Salt-peter together, and 
then mix them carefully with the Gold ; ſet a 
Crucible in a Furnace amongſt burning Coals 
and when it 1s red hot, caſt .into it a ſpoonful 
of the mixture, which will make a ſmall deto- 
nation: when that is paſt, throw in another, 
and continue ſo doing, till all the matter be in 
the Crucible : Then leave It to Calcine the ſpace 
of an hour, and pour into it much hot water, 
and let all ſteep together for ſome hours till the 
Salt-peter 


beſt for 
Cups. 
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Fertue. 


Doſe. 


Sal! of the 
Lotzons. 


Satt-peter be diffolved , Pour off the water by in- 


clination, and waſh the powder which is at the 
bottom ſeveral times, and thereafter dry it in 
the'Sun or ſhade, and Calcine 1t again in a new 
Crucible for an hour, ſtirring it with an Iron 
Spatule, and ſo the Operation is ended. Keep 
this-matter, which is called the Cordial of #4- 
Feruns. 

It is:efteemed good for ſtrengthning the Sto- 
mach- and Heart, for _—_— decay d Nature, 
for-exoiting the tranſpiration of corrupt'Humors, 
for purifying the Blood, for expelling Poiſon, 
ſtopping the Hemorrhagies, for the Palſie, and 


diſeaſes occalioned by Adercury. The Doſe is 


from:ſix ;grains:to thirty. 

If the Lotions be evaporated, there will re- 
main a Salt, which has almoſt the vertues of the 
Sal Polychreſt. 


Remarks. 


_ InthisQperation one may uſe the Gold of De- 


part, which being powdered-does mix ealily with 


ather matters. 


There is as much Salt-peter uſed as is neceſ- 


try .to fix the ſaline Sulphur of the Regulas of 
Antimony, that it may -not be capable of ex- | 
.citing a vomiting, | 


ithe:detonation which happens when-the mat- 
ter/15.caſt into the-red 'hot Crucible is not very 
great, becauſe the volatile part-of Sa/t-peter has 
butilittle of the Sulphur of the Regulus to mix 

and: riſe with. it. 
iLhe fixed Maſs is alfo-calcined for an hour, 
that the Salt-peter may have time to PR 
al 


| 
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all the particles of the Avztimony, and fix them. 

The Lotions 4diflolve the loofe and ſuperficial 
Salt-peter, which alſo contains much volatile, 
but they cannot carry off what is cloſely mixed 
with the Antimony andifixes it. | 

The laſt Calcination of the waſhed powder 
ſerves only to deprive the .Atzmony :of fome ſul- 
phureous volavile particles which may be remain- 
ing in it, and to drive the compolition. 

The Gold which is uſed in this preparation 
is only upon the account of 'diſeaſes 'occafioned 
by Afercury, for it can haveino effect upon the 


' reſt, 


Glaſs of Antimony. 


T HIS preparation is a Regulus of Antimony 
become vitrified by a long fuſion. 

Calcine in a ſmall fire'a pound of ut:mony in 
powder, -in am'earthen pot unglazed, ſtir the mat- 
ter «continually with an Iron Spatule, until va- 
pours ariſe no.longer 3 but if. notwithftanding your 
ſtirring, the powder ſhould chance to Tun .into 
lumps, as'it often happens to do,-put it:irito a'mor- 
tar and powder it; then'Calcine it again, as I 
have ſaid, and 'when :it 'willfume no:more, and is 
ofa grey:colour, put it:inito a good Crucible, cover 
itwith a 'tyle, -andifet it :in a wind-furnace, in 
which you ſhall make a very violent-coal-fire-round 
about the 'Crucible, 'to the 'end'the matter may 
melt. About an hour afterwards uncover the 
Crucible, and -putting the end of an Tron-rou 
into it, 'ſee-whether 'the matter 'that-ſticks to.1t Is 
become Diaphanous ; and -if:it be, ;pour-it upon 

2 Marbic 
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a Marble well warmed, it will congeal, and you'll 
have the Glaſs of Autimony, which you muſt let 
cool, and ſo keep for uſe. It is a ſtrong Vomi- 
tive, and one of the moſt violent that is made of 
Antimony. The Emetick Wine 1s made of it, by 
ſetting it to ſteep in White-wine. It 1s given alfo 
in ſubſtance from two grains unto ix. 

An Emetick Syrup is prepared with the Glaſs of 
Antimony infuſed in the juice of Quinces, or Le- 
mons, and Sugar. If inſtead of theſe acid juices, 
one ſhould uſe Wine, the Syrup would be the 
more Vomitive. The Doſe of rhe one and the 
other Syrup, is from two drachms to an ounce 
and a half, and is given eſpecially to nice perſons, 
and to Infants. 


Remarks. 


The Azutimony muſt be Calcined within the 
Chimny, and the vapours that fly from it muſt be 
avoided as being very 1njurious to the Breaſt, 

This Calcination is performed to deveſt it of 
ſome groſs Sulphurs that might hinder its Vitrifi- 
cation. Some do add to this gray powder Borax, 
others crude Autimony, and others Sulphur, that 
it may vitrifie more ealily, 

The Vitrification happens not, until the parts 
of Antimony have been rendred more firm and ſtiff 
than they were before, to the end the fiery partt- 
cles paſling and repaſling through the matter may 
form the pores into a trait line, ſo that they 
can remain in this condition, when the A7:0n7 18 
grown cold 3 and it is the figure of thele pores, 
which cauſes the tranſparency, becauſe they ſuffer 
the 1ight to paſs through them dircttly. " 
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The Sulphut and Aviti#ony do help it to melt, 
wherefore ſome do add them to the matter,though 
in a ſmall quantity, and their volatile part flies 
away before the V itrification. 

The Borax does not only help the fuſion, but 
likewiſe ſerves to harden the matter when cold, 
that the pores may the longer be preſerved ſtrait z 


| for, although a great part of the ſulphurs of Au- 


timony flies away, yet there remains enough till 
In the very ſubſtance of the glaſs, which yet do 
not very long continue in their firſt poſition, but 
hutting the pores of the matter do render it 


| Gpake; 


This accident does not happen to ſuch glafles as 


| contain no Stilphur, becauſe their parts being al- 


ways preferved ſtiffand frmz their pores do ne- 
ver hecome obſtructed. 

Sulphur hinders the Viitrification by its ſoff 
and graſping parts, which being in motion ſtop 
the pores, and ſo confound them that the light is 
hindred from paſſing. 


Gla(s of Anrimony teceiving more Calcination #7 th: 
than the other preparations, thould conſequently G!zſs of 


e leſs Vomitive, by reaſon of the diſperfion and Ant 


loſs of a:uch Sulphur, wherein its V omitive vertue 


the contrary, for it works with more force, as I rarjors. 


have ſaid z and the reaſon of it is, becaufe no Salt 
Is uſed in the making of this glaſs, whereas in the 
other preparations Salt-peter is uſed, which by its 
ixt parts hinders the aCtivity of foie part of the 
Sulphurs ; thus although there doth remain but a 
ſmall quantity of Sulphur in the Glaſs of Antimony, 
yet as little as there 1s being in great motion, 1t 
cauſes a greater diſpoſition to V omit; wm 
- ie 


imony i 
more Von- 
> : tive than 
doth conſiſt : Nevertheleſs experience ſhews Us ,jz prepe 
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Correct 10n 


of the Glaſs 


of Anti- 
mony, 


Droſs, 


Emetick 
W'ine,) 


Crocus 
Netallo- 
ruin, 


The Glaſs of Antimony may be corrected by Cal- 
cining it in a Crucible with a third part of Salt- 
peter, then waſhing it divers times with hot. wa- 
ter, it is to be dried. This powder is not fo ſtrong 
in its operation as the Glaſs «f Antimony, becauſe 
the Salt-peter has fixed ſome part of the Sul- 
phurs of Antimony. It works much like the 
Crocus metatlorum, of which Lam to trcat. 


Liver of Autim:iy, or Crocus Metailornm. 


HIS preparation is an Antimony opened by 

Salt-pcter, and by fire, which have madcit 

half glaſs, and which have given It a Liver-cc- 
tour. 

Take a pound of .{r1mony, and fo much Salt- 


. peter, powder them, and mix them well together, 
put this mixture into an Iron Mortar, and cover 


it witn a tyle; Jeave an open place nevertheleſs 
through which you may convey a coal of fire, and 
take it out again, the matter will flame, and cauſe 
a great detonation, which being over, and fhe 
mortar grown cold, ſtrike againſt the bottom that 
the matter may fall doivn 4 then ſeparate the drois 
with a hammer, from the ſhining part, which 1s 
called Zriver of Antimory from its colour. 

To make the Zmetick wine you mult infuſe an 
ounce of this Z7ver of Antimory in powder in a 
quart of white Wine four and twenty hours, and 
fo let it ſettle; the Doſe of this Wine is from 
balf an onnce to three ounces. 

That whici is called Crocus Adetalbrum is no- 
thing but the Liver of Antimony waſht ſeveral times 
with wirm water, and afterwards aried. It - 
uſe 
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uſed as the Liver of Antim-ny to make the Emetick 
wine, and it 18 given likewiſe in ſubſtance to Vo- 
mit ſtrongly : the doſe is from two to eight grains. 


Remarks. 


This preparation is a more impure Glaſs of A+ 
t1mony than that l deſcribe, and conſequently it is 
more opake; it works not ſo violently as the 
glaſs. 


The Liver of Antimony hath adifferent ſtrength 7%? Liver 


according to the proportion of N7tre that enters 
into it ; when there's more N:tre than Antimony, 
it 1s the leſs Vomitive, not only becauſe great ſtore 


of 
ny ſtrong 


Antimo- 


according 
to the qu21- 


of the Sulphurs of Antimory are loſt in the ſtrong zity of Ni- 


remains more fixt parts of the Sz/t-peter, which 
do joyn and unite with the Sulphurs that remain 
in the matter. Thus if inſtead of a pound of Salt- 
peter you thould uſe twenty ounces, as many do, 
you'd have a Liver of Antimony leſs Vomitive than 
that I deſcrib2d. Now on the contrary when leſs 
Salt-peter than Antimony is uſed, the Ziver that 
proceeds from this mixture is not ſo V omitive as 
that I now deſcribed ; the reaſon of it is that the 
Sulphurs of Antimony have not been ſufficiently 
ſtirred by the Sa/t-peter in ſo little a quantity : 
for Antimony becomes not V omitive, but only 
when it hath been ſufficiently opened, either by 
fire, or ſome Salts. The moſt convenient pro- 
portion then that can be obſerved to render the 


Liver of Antimony as V omitive as4may be, is to 


take equal parts according to my deſcription. 
The ſtrong detonation that happens when fipe is 
put tothe matter, is not cauſed through the fla- 
2 gration 


detonation that it raiſes, but alſo becauſe there fre # wt 


CelViS. 


F4lt-petey 
not inflam- 
mable, 


Magneſia 
©Opalina 


gration of Salt peter, as almoſt every body hath 
thought, through want of ſuthcient reflexion ; I 
thall prove in its proper place that it can never 
take balne, and that its volatile parts do ferve for 
a kind of Bellows, or Vehicle to rarifie and exalr 
the Sulphurs of Antimonv. 

A Liver of Antimony is prepared with equal 
quantities of Antimony, Nitre and yea alt de- 
crepitated ; and becauſe theſe ſalts do give it a 
red colour likeunto the Opale,this preparation has 
been called Aagneſia Opalina ; it 1s lefs Emetick 
than the other, by reaſon of the addition ot fea- 
ſalt, which tixes the ſaline Sulphur of Antiinony, 

Several other ways of preparing tne Zzver of 
Antimony have been invented ; but I am contented 
with-having given you the beſt of all, and the 
eaſieſt to prepare. 

If you uſe ordinary Salt-peter in this Operation, 
you obtain eight ounces and two drachms of L- 
ver of Antimony :but if you uſe purined Salt-peter, 
you] get butlix ounces and a half. 

This difference of quantity proceeds from the 
nature of Salt-peter, for the more volatile parts 
this Mineral falt contains, the more apt 1t '1S to 
carry oft ſome parts of the Antimony. Now pu- 
rified Salt-peter is much more volatile than the 
common ſort, wherefore the L:ver of Antimony, 
Where it is uſed, is in lefler quantity. 

The Liver of Antimony that's made with com- 


mon Salt-peter is the redder,and comes nearer to 
the colour of an Animal Liver, than that which 
1s made with purified Salt-peterz this happens 


through the fixt falt which is in this preparation 
more than in the other ; for common Salt-peter 
contains much fixt falt, as I ſhall ſhew 1n its pro- 
per 
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per place; this ſalt does likewiſe make the mat- 
ter the heavier. 

As for the virtues of theſe Z:zvers of Antimony, 
the difference is not very great, but only that 
which is made with puritied Salt-peter isa little 
more Emetick than the other. 

I cannot paſs by here the falſe imagination of 
ſome men who think that preparation of the LZ7- 
ver of Antimony, of which half a drachm, or 
two ſcruples may be given, 1s much better than 
that whereof 3 or 4 grains perform the ſame 
effect ; for there is no doubt but the taking ſo 
great a quantity of Antimony will givean impreſ- 
fon to the ſtomach, that a lefler quantity is not 
able to do. Furrhermore, whereas theſe kind of ans 
preparations do commonly open the Antimony addr 
bat little, or but half-fix the ſaline ſulphurs, it is Aatimonz 
to be feared leſt ſome falt they may meet with in 7s danger- 
the ſtomach, thould open them too much, or vola- #* 
tilize them, and ſo cauſe moſt unhappy accidents, 

When the Liver of Antimony is waſhed with The Liver 
warm water, ſome part of the fixt Nitre that re- of Antimo- 
mained in it is ſeparated. Many have believed 77 

| . om1!1ve 7 
that the more violent part of the Emetick was ,,,,.,, 
carried off by this Lotion : but on the contrary, * © 
this fixt part is more capable of mitigating than 
augmenting its violence for the reaſons I have 
ſpoke already. 

You mult obſerve that if you ſhould put four 
ounces of prepared Antimony into a quart of 
wine, the wine will not be more V omitive tnan 
if you ſhould put but an ounce ; becauſe being 
loaded with as much of the ſubſtance of it as 1t is 
able to contain, the reſt remains at bottom, and 


cannot be difflolved unleſs more wine be added. 
1-3 Now 
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Now an ounce of Crocus Metallorum, or Liver of 
Antimony is, according to experience, capabie of 
impregvating not only one quart of wine, but 
after having poured off the liquor by Inclination, 
if you put as much more wine to the matter that 
remains, and leave it in digeſtion two or three 


days together, you'l have an Infuijon as Emetick 


as the firſt, You may if you pleaſe renew the 
wine that is poured upon it to be infuſed, nine 
ſevera] times, and it will always prove Emetick ; 
after which, if you Calcine your matter a quarter 


ofan hour inan earthen pot unglazed over a ſmall 


fire, ſtirring the matter continually with an Iron 
Spatule, you may infuſe it again as before, and 
it will render the wine Emetick. 

Many Phyſicians and Apothecarics are poſſeſle:! 
with a fancy, that this Crocus Aetallorum never 
loſes its vertue by Infuſions, but that it can ſerve 
even fifty times, if there be occalion for it. But 
they are very much deceived ; for after eight or 
nine infuſions, the Emetick wine will not be fo 
ſtrong, and till it loſes its vertue the more arc 
made, becauſe the looſe Saline and Sulphureous 
particles being diflolved in the firſt infuſions, there 
1s not ſufficient matter for the reſt ; and thereforc 
very often the wine has been drawn oft with very 
little of Emetick quality. For this reaſon ſome 
have been obliged ro give fix ounces of Emetick 
wine to make one Vomit : and tho” it has ſome- 
times been believed, that the ſtrength of ones 
conſtitution required ſo much, yet it is ra- 
ther to be attributed to the weakneſs of the 
Remedy. | | 

ihis circumſtance makes ſome think, that a 
3reat Doſe of Emetick wine does not work longer, 


nor 
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nor more violently, than a ſinall one, becauſe all 
is vomited up again in the beginning of the opera- 
tion : but experience thews the contrary every 
day : and we have ſeen very dangerous accidents, 
by giving too much of this remedy in one Doſe, 
upon this il|l-grounded ſuppoiition. 

Theſe abuſes in Phytick are very important ; 
for if the Emetick wine, which the Apothecaries 
keep, be ſometimes ſtrong and ſometimes weak, 
the Phyſicians cannot have any certainty. of the 
eftect of what he preſcribes. 

That Emetick wine which is made with the 
Crocus Metallorum is moſt in uſe ; it - 18 likewiſe 
prepared with the Regulus and glaſs, as I have ſaid, 
ſpeaking of them. 

Yon might likewiſe make another ſort of it, by 
infuling warm ſome days crude Antimony in 
white-wine 3 for the tartarous ſalts of the wine 
do open the Antimony, but it would not prove fo 
vomitive as the other. 


The Emetick wine is given alone, or mixed Caution; ;s 
with Purgatives, that convey it partly by ſtool, & objerves 
W hen you tind-an Inclination to vomit, you mutt 7” Fomiz- 
be provided of broth a little fat, and take ſome " 


ſpoonfuls to facilitate the Vomiting, and hinder 
the great efforts which ſometimes break. veſſels, 
and cauſe mortal Hemorrhagies to follow. You 
muſt alſo conſider that thoſe who have their breaits 
ſtrait, and bodies thin,are much harder to vomit 
than others. But let us leave thoſe particulars to 
the wiſdom of Phyſicians. 
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Magiſtery or jrecipitate of aptimcry. 


This operation is a Calcination of Antimony 
by aqua Regalis. Put four ounces of Antimony 
finely powdered into a Jarge:Matraſs, pour upon 
it ſixteen ounces of Aqua Regal:s : ſet the Matraſs 
in ſand; within the Chimney, and put under it 
a ſmall fire of Digeſtion, which will cauſe a con- 
ſiderable Ebullition with red vapours, that ought 
ts be avoided : continue the digeſtion till all the 
Antimony be reduced intoa white powder, at the 
bottom of the Matraſs, which commonly happens 
in ſeven or eight hours. Fill your Matraſs with 
Fountain or common water, and pour the liquor 
{ before it” be ſettled) into an earthen vetſel : 
the white powder will run oif with: the water, 
and you will ſee at laſt a yellow powder which 
muſt be kept apart. Then pour your white lj 
quor; by little and little, into a Lunnel,lined well 


with brown- paper, the water will paſs through, 


and leave the white powder in the filter : wath it 
afterwards ſeveral times, untill the water be 
infhpid, and then dry this powder, and keep it. 

It commoniy purges rather downwards than 
upwards, but yet at ſome” times cauſes a gentle 
vomiting, and often it only excites a ſweat, It 
is good in Hypochondriacal Diſtempers, the A- 
poplexy,and Palſy :and when jt is neceflary,to dif- 
cuts thick humours. The: Doſe is from four 
zrains to twelve in ſome proper 11quor. 

If by way of curioſity, you pour the water, 
3vhich contains the yellow powder, into a Tun- 
acl, lined with brown paper, as was fatd before, 
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you may ſeparate a powder which is no other 
thing but Sulphur : waſh it and dry it, -it will 
take fire as ſoon as coinmon Sulphur, and hath 
the ſame vertues. 


Remarks, 


Neither the Spirit of Aztre nor- Agua forts Aqua Re- 
work upon Antimony z therefore Agua Regalrs is galis diſ- 
neceflary to diſſolve it : The reaſon which may be /#ves An- 
given for this is, That the pores of Atimony be- 2M00Y, 
ing great, and its ſubltance ſoft, becauſe of its $jzje of 
having much Sulphur, the points of the Spirit Nitre car- 
of Nitre are too fine to cut its parts as:it ought 70: do, 
to be : it is neceflary to have ſome courſer Knives 
for this, like the points of the Aqua Regal. 

When there is no common Agua Regals, you rhyw to 


may add to the Spirit of N:trre, or to Aqua forts, make Aqua 


- about a ſixth part of good Spirit of Salt, and this Regalis 


way you ſhall have an Aqua Regals, which work- P/91%- 
eth as well as the other, 
A large Matraſs is neceflary, left the matter, 
which is conſiderably rarified, thould run over. The 
diloiution may be made without fire, but then 
it would be longer in doing. The vapours ought to 
be avoided, becauſe they are hurtful to the breaſt. 
There is no true diflolution here, but only a 
divition of the parts of Aztimony, which the 
Aqua Regalts cannot bear up, becauſe they are in 
too groſs heaps : It only ſuſtains a ſmall quantity 
which precipitates when the water is poured into 
the Matraſs. The white colour is cauſed by the 
order a1; diipoſition which the acids give to the 
parts of this matter, which retlect rhe light on 
all ſides : Whereas crude Azxtimory is black, = 
CAauilc 
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cauſe its pores are diſpoſed to imbibe the light, 
and not to reflect them back to our eyes. Every 
time that Antimony 1s well rarified by acids it be- 
cometh white, as may be obſerved in the ſeveral 
operations which follow. 

When Antimony 1s reduced into a white pow- 
der, the Aqua Regals worketh no more 1pon it, 
becauſe this powder is already as much ſeparated 
as can be. It is alſo mixed with the points of the 
Aqua Regalis, which fall with it. Common wa- 
ter, when poured into the Matraſs, takes oti thoſe 
that are more looſe, but there always remains 
ſome. They ſerve to fix the Autimony in ſome 
manner, and to render this powder a gentle re- 
medy. - | 

You may make uſe of the Regulus of Antimony 
inſtead of crude Antimony, the powder ſhould be 
a little whiter, but not better. If the Regulus 
of Martial Antimony be uſed, there will not he 
ſo much whiteneſs, becauſe of the Iron. There 
is no Sulphur when theſe Reguls are uſed, be- 
cauſe the preparation of them purified them from 
their grofleſt Sulphur. 

This powder hath different EffteCts, according 
to the different Temperaments, and diverſe diſpo- 
{itions, when it is uſed : for very often a Remedy, 
which makes a Perſon vomit at one time, purges 
him by Stool at another: and it is often ſeen, 
that V omitives only procure Sweat. 

Some calcine this powder in a Crucible until it 
be Red, which only ſerves to the ſame uſe, but 
then the Doſe muſt be from two to (ix Grains, 
becauſe the Calcination having deprived it of the 
acids of the Aqua Regal, which tixed its parts, 
it becomes more vomitive than before, 

Antimo- 
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Antiminium Dz;aphcreticum. 


| T HIS preparation is an Antimony, whoſe ſul- 

phurs are fixed by Salt-peter, and ate thereby 
hindred from working otherwiſe than by fivear. 

| Powder and mix well together one part of Ay- 

timozy with three parts of purified Salt-perer z 

and having heated a Crucible red-hot in the Coals, 


cat into it a ſpoonful of your mixture, you'll hear 


a noiſe or detonation z after that's over, caſt in neonation, 
another ſpoonful, and continue to do ſo till all 
your powder is in the Crucible. Leave a great fire 
bout it two hours,then throw your matter which 


will be white, into an earthen pan almoſt filled 


with Fountain-water,and leave it a ſteeping warm 
ten or twelve hours, that the fixt Salt-peter may 
difolve in it 5 ſeparate the liquor by Inclination, ,.. 

ys . Maneral 
waſh the white powder that remains at bottom Diaphore- 
five or fix times with warm water, and dry It. >, or 


eral Diaphorerick, or the Calx of Antimony, fimony. 


This Preparation 1s eſteemed good to procure Yertye. 
Sweat, and to reſiſt Poiſon, and conſequently is 
90d in Malignant Fevers, the ſmall Pox, the 
Ylague and other Contagious diſeaſes. The Doſe Doſe. 
is from (ix Grains to thirty, in ſome appropriate 


| liquor. 


All the Lotions may be evaporated, anda fixt 
Salt-peter wili be found at the bo*toin of the veſ- 
k&, which works much like the $£:! Pol/ychreſtum, 

The Sal Polvchreft may be called $75.41, or the 
Yalt of Antiinony ; for it1s a Salr-porer calcined, 
and partly fixed by the Sulphur of .{azimony. It 

| contains 


This is called Antimonium Diaphoreticum, or mi- Calxof An- 
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contains a little Diaphoretick Mineral, which is 
diflolved in it. 


Remarks. 


In this Preparation three pounds of Salt-peter 
are uſed for one pound of Aztimony, that after 
ſublimation of the volatile parts there may remain 
ſtore of fixt Nitre, which unites with the Antime- 
2, and hinders it from being Vomitive. 

It is obſervable, that three parts of Nzitre with 
one of Antimony do not cauſe ſo ſtrong a deto- 
nation, nor ſo great a diminution of the parts of 
Antimony, as when there are but equal quantities, 
And the reaſon of it is, that there's too little ſul. 
phur of Antimony for the quantity of Nitre, and 
that ſome part of the ſulphur does remain unaCtive 
in the fixt Nitre, which admits of no flagration, 
for the volatile part of $a/t-peter does not burn, 
but according to the proportion of ſulphur with 
which it is mixed. And this 1s a proof of my 
afſertion in this matter, that if you throw upon 
lighted coals, a little of that Sa/lt-peter which 
you ſhall have drawn from the lotions of Antims- 
nium Diaphoreticum, it will ſtill cauſe a flame to 
ariſe, by reaſon of new ſulphur which it meets 
with in the coa]s, which ſulphur does joyn toge- 
ther with the volatile part of Sa/t-peter that re- 
mained. I ſhall ſpeak more at large of the flagrs- 
tion of Salt-peter, in the Chapter of this Salt. 

You muſt put the mixture into the Crucibl: 
ſpoonful after ſpoonful, that the Calcination may 
be done the better. When it is ended, the mat- 
ter is waſhed, for to ſeparate the Salt-peter that 
1s unuſefal, But let > ak be never ſo many 16 
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tions, they can never. waſh away a certain invelo- 
ping or cover that is given to the Antimony by the 
xt Salt-peter 3 for each particle of Antimony is 
ſo cloſely united, that it cannot any way be ſepa- 


' rated without recourſe to ſome reduttive Salt ; 


EY = 


and this is it that makes this preparation of Ant:- 
mozy to be not at all Vomitive. Many do fay it 
is Sudorifick, but I could never obſerve any ſuch 
effect ſenſibly. Nevertheleſs I would ſubmit to 
think ſo, both becauſe many Authors have writ- 
ten ſo, and becauſe the heat of the body may poſfi- 


' bly ſeparate ſome of its Sulphurs, which not being 
' ſtrong enough to make one Vomit, may only 


drive by Tranfpiration ſenfible or inſenfible, ac- 
cording as the pores are more or leſs open. Others 


do think utimonium Diaphoreticum is meerly an Antimoni- 
alkali, that is good for nothing but to deſtroy um Dia- 

acids, and on this principle do give it for the ſame Phor 
ends as Coral, Pearl, Calcined Harts-horn, and > 
ſuch like things as do abſorb ſharp oracid humors, þaj;. 


which abounding too much in the body do cauſe 
diverſe diſeaſes z but without doubt they that fol- 
low theſe principles have not built them on Ex- 
perience 3 for pour any kind of acid on Artimoni- 
un Diaphoreticum, it will never difſolve at all, 


| and take away the acid after a very long Infuſion, 


it will be as ſtrong as ever ; which proves it to 
be no alkali, and therefore not to produce the 
effefts that are pretended. 

If inſtead of crude Antimony, you take the Re- 


gule of Antimony for making this Mineral Dia- 


phoretick, the detonation will be very ſmall, be- 


cauſe the Regule has not enough of Sulphur to. 


mix with the Salt-peter, and to force its riſing 
with it in ſuch a rapid manner, The Antimony 
Diaphoretick, 
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Cornachi- 
ne powder. 


Doſe. 


Aludels. 


_ of it into the red-hot pot through the hole, and 
0 


Daaphoretick, which is made thus, is whiter than 
the other. 

The Corzachize Powder is made of equal parts 
of Antimozium Diaphoreticum, Diagride, and 
Crearn of Tartar, The doſe is from 20 to 45 
grains. They call this powder Palvis de tribys, 
Diagride Antimony, or the Earl of Warwick's pow- 
der. It is very good to purge all forts of humours, 
Some mix more of the Dragy:de than of the other 
Ingredients, to make it ſtronger ; for all its pur: 
gative vertue comes almoſt from that prepared 
Scammony. | 


Another Antimonium Diaphoreticum. 


'T! HIS preparation is a Calcination of Anti- 

mony, by which it is fixed, and rendered 
ſudorifick, without loſing the volatile part which 
ſublimes from tt. 

Fake a good earthen pot unglazed, able tore- 
ft the fire, with a hole in the middle of its height, 
and a ftopple to it ; ſet it in a Furnace of an equal 
proportion, and fit to it three pots more of the 
ſame earth, all three open at the bottom, and fit 
glaſs head to the _—_ pot, with a little Viol 
for a Recetver. 


the tire tranſpire only through ſome little holes, 
and be but ſtrong enongh to warm the bottom of 
the lowermoſt pot ; then give your hre by degrees, 
to heat this pot by Intle and little red-hot. 

In the mean time mix three parts of Salt-peter, 
with one of Antimony in« powder 3 caſt a fpoonful 


[top 


ute the junctures well, and by | 
the means of fome Bricks and Lure togerher, let | 
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ſtop it again quickly, you'l perceive a great de- 
tonation, and after it 1s over, caſt in another 


' ſpoonful, and continue to do fo untill all your 


matter is ſpent. Then encreaſe the fire to the ut- 
molt for half an hours time, and fo let it go out. 
Unlute the veflels as ſoon as they are cold, you'l 


Spirit of 
Nitre and 


find a little Spirit of Nitre in the Receiver z white fowers of 


flowers in the three upper pots, and a white maſs Antimony. 
| in the lowermoſt, which may be waſhed as the 


other Antimonium Diaphoreticum, and ſo dried. 
This Mineral Diaphoretick is as good as the for- 
mer z you mult wath the flowers feveral times with 
warm water, and then dry them. They are not 
ſo Emerick as thoſe I ſhall deſcribe hereafter z 
the Doſe is from two to ſix grains. 


Remarks. 


In this preparation the volatile or Sulphureous 
parts of Ati ony do ſtick to the ſides of the pots 
like lower ; if you don't waſh them, they will 
not be ſo Vomitive, becauſe the Salt-peter that 
riſes with them, hinders their activity. 

The acid ſpirit which is found in the Recipient 
may he uſed in the Colick ; the doſe 1s from 
four to eight drops in Broth, or ſome appropriate 
liquor, 


Doje. 


Doſe. 


If you uſe in this operation five ounces of Anti- eight. 


mony, and fifteen ounces of Salt-peter, you will 
draw halfan ounce of the Spirit ' of Nitze, two 
drachms of flowers of Antimony waſht, and dried, 
and five ounces of very white Antimonium Diapho- 
reticum, after that it is well waſht and dried z and 


if you evaporate and cryſtallize the lotions, you 


will find ten ounces of Salt, which will be 2 Salt- 
peter 


— 
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zeter half fixed,and which will fame being thrown 
upon the coals ; infomuch that there will be loſt 
in the whole of the mixture, four ounces and two 
drachms. This diminution comes from what loſes 
through the hole of the pot, during the detona- 
rion, for ſtop it as well as you can, there will al- 
ways vent out a great deal of fume, which will 
incommode the Artiſt, unleſs he takes care to turn 
away his head from the ſteam. 

The purified Salt-peter loſes no more than the 
other, becauſe the ſulphur of Antimony can take 
of the volatile parts of Salt-peter but ſuch a pro- 
portion as it requires toraiſe it. So that in tifteen 
ounces of Salt-peter, ( whether it be the purified 
ſort or the common ) there are much more vola- 
tile parts than are neceflary, in order to joyn with 
the ſulphur of five ounces of Antimony. 

The Salt which is drawn from the Lotions of 
the Antimony Diaphoretick is a little Alkalin 3 for 
by the Calcination the fire opens the pores of the 
Salt-peter, ſufficiently to make it ſuſceptible of 
the imprefſions of an Acid. 

Although there do riſe a great many parts of 
Antimony with the volatile portion of Salt-peter 
in the detonation, yet we find that the Artimu- 
rium Diaphoreticum which remains, does weigh as 
much as the Antimony which was imployed in the 
operation z the reaſon of which is that in place 
of the part of Antimony that exhales,a great deal 


of Salt-peter doesas it were inſeparably joyn with 
the remainder, and this is that which fixes it, and 


hinders it from being vomitive, as I have ſaid. 
Again, although Antimony is naturally black, 
it becomes altogether white, when it has been well 
rarehed 4 for all that we ſee in this operation, isa 
pure 
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pure white, as well the volatile as the fixt, which . 
ſhews very well that colours have no real being. 


An Atimonium diaphoreticum may be prepared, Another 

and at the ſame time likewiſe a ſulphur of Anti- preparatzo 

2 none 

 Difſolve within the chimney, what quantity you Sheath 
pleaſe ofcrude Antimony with three times as cum; = 


mony , after the following manner. 


much ua Regalis, in a glaſs body, there will ap- 
pear a ſtrong ebullition with red vapours, which 
muſt be avoided as beitig very injurious to the 
breaſt 5 when the diffoltition is over, pour upon it 
a great quantity of water, in order to weaken the 
Aqua Regalis, upon which the whole turns into a 
milk; and then a Precipitate in a white powder 
falls to the bottom of the veſſel , ©  _ 
You will likewiſe ſee a kind of grey ſcum ſwim 
apon the Iiquor, which you muſt gather up with 
a Spatule, or with a wooden ſpoon, and dry it in 
the ſhade 3 it isa ſulphur which fires like common 
fulphur, and is good for nothing elſe -— 
You muſt decant the water from the body,;and 
waſhing the precipitated powder divers times, 
and drying it, you will have an Antimonium dia- 
phoreticum that may be uſed as the former 3 this 
preparation indeed is not much in uſe, but many 
do prefer it before all the others. | 
hen Antimony is Calcined by the heat of the 
Sun,as throiigh a Burning-Glaſs ; inſtead of loſing 
its weight, as one would think it ſhonld by reaſon 
of the evaporation of Sulphureous parts, it does 
increaſe in weight : which ſhews that ſome more 
ponderous bodies have ſucceeded in the place. of 
thoſe that are gone; | 


no Flowers 
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Flowers of Antimoiy. 


HIS Preparation is themore volatile part 
of Antimony raiſed by Fire. 
Fit the ſame pots I ſpoke of in the laſt Opera- 


tion one upon another ; ſet them in the ſame 


Furnace, and obſerve the ſame circumſtances for 
their ſituation, and for heating the lowermoſt, 
When its bottom is red-hot, caſt into it a ſmall 
ſpoonful of Antimony in powder through the hole, 
and ſtir the matter at the bottom of the pot with 
an Iron, Spatule crooked a little on purpoſe to do 
it the better ; draw out your Spatule, and ſtop the 
hole, the flowers will riſe and tick in the upper 
pots. Continue a great fire, that the pot may itil 
remain red-hot, and when you ſee nothing more 
ſublime, caſt in ſo much more Antimony,obſerving 
todo what I have ſaid. Repeat the caſting it in 
through the hole, till you have flowers enough. 
Then let.the fire go out, and when the veſſels arc 
cold, unlute them, you'll find flowers all about the 
three upper pots, and the head, gather them to- 
gether with a Feather, and keep them in a Viol, 

It is a powerful Emetick 3. it is given in Quar- 
tan Agues, and other intermittent Fevers, and 
alſo in-the Epilepfie 3 the doſe is from two grains 
to-fix in Lozenges, or Broth. | 


Rematks. 


' In this Preparation, as in the former, you muſt 
cave rcom enough z otherwiſe the flowers of A- 
t:mony being driven fiercely by the fire, would 
| be 


— 
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be apt to break the veſſel for want of ' room to 
move in. And this is the reaſon why many pots 
| are here placed one upon another. There's no need 
| of any Receiver, becauſe there is no liquor to fall 

l into it, ſo that a blind head may ſerve. © 
What remains at the bottom of the Pot isthe 
fixed part of Antimony, which may ſerve fot 


—_——Sr 
. > 


- making the Glaſs of Amtimony, when It is - pul- 
r | yerized and calcined by a ſmall Fire,. until no 
N more fumes ariſe. 

l ' If the Flowers of Antimony do happen to be of 
') | different colours, it is becaufe the fe was not 
h managed equally ftrong ; theſe Flowers are more 
0 Vomitive than the former, becauſe they have no- 
E Salt-peter in them. 

r 


Red Flowers of Antimonys 


N, T HESE Flowersare the more ſulphureous 
part of Antimony raritied and exalted by fire. 


1C Powder and mix well together four pounds of 
0- common glaſs with one pound of Antimony, put 
Il, this mixture into an earthen, or glaſs Retort lu- 
r- ted, whoſe half is empty z ſet it in a Reverbe- 
id | ratory Furnace, and fit to it a large Receiver, 
NS | Jute the junctures lightly, and givea little fire at 


firſt to warm the Retort, then augment it by de- 
grees, and you'll ſee Red flowers come forth into 
the Receiver : continue the fire ufitil no more cari 
come, which you'll know as you unlute the 


iſt junCtures z and taking off the Receiver gather your 
(n- Flowers, and keep them for uſe. They are more Yerzze: 
1d Vomitive than the former, and are giyen to the 


be u2z | ſame 
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ſame intents: the doſe is from two grains to four 
in a Lozenge, or ſome appropriate liquor. 


Remarks. 


"That which makes theſe Flowers more Vomitive 
than the former, is the more terreſtrjous or fixt 
part of Antimony's being kept from riling by the 
glaſs, ſo that what is exalted by the fire is more 
Sulphureous, and conſequently more Emetick. 

F he Ted colour-of theſe .#lowers doth proceed 
from. the abundance of Sulphurs they are impreg- 
nated with, and it may be ſaid that glaſs, which is 
an alkali, acting on this Sulphur gives it this co- 
lour after the ſame manner as Quick-lime, or the 
alkali Salt of Tartar makes common Sulphur turn 
red, when they are boiled together in water. 

The time that you. take theſe Flower; of Anti- 
mony, you muſt often drink broth, both to facili- 
tate the vomiting, and dull the great activity of 
this Remedy z for it is one of the ſtrongeſt vomits 
that is in Phyſick. But becauſe it ſometimes hap- 
pens that, this Powder ſticking; in the membranes 
of the ſtomach, or ſome of its folds, doth cauſe a 
continualyomiting, notwithſtanding the frequent 
uſe of broths, you muſt then - add the Cream: of 
Tartar, and diflolve it in the broth, and ſo take 
ſome ſpoonfuls every quarter:.of an hour. | This 
Cream of-Zgrtar ſtops the vomiting,” becauſe it 
joins with the, Sulphurs of. 4ntimony, and fixes 
them, fo that-they precipitate by ſtool, 


Bittter, 


| 


ry 
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Butter, cr Icy Oil of Antimony. 


| TT HIS Preparation is an Antimony rendred 


cauſtick by acids. 
Powder, and mix fix ounces of the Regulus of 
Antimony, with a pound of Sublimate Corrofve 3 
put this mixture into a glaſs Retort, whoſe half 


remains empty z ſet your Retort in Sand, and. 


after having fitted to ita Receiver, and-luted the 
conjunctions, you mult firſt make a ſmall fire un- 


der it, and there will diftil a clear Oil ; after that, 


augment the fire a little, and there will come forth 
a white thick liquor like Butter, which would ſtop 
the neck of the Retort, and break it, if you did 
not take care to ſet live Coals near it, that it may 
melt and run into the Receiver. Continue the 
fire, until you ſee a red vapour come forth. Then 
take away the Receiver, and put another 1n its 
place filled with water. Encreaſe the fire by de- 
grees, to make the Retort red-hot, and the /Ader- 
cury will run into the water, dry it, and keep it 
for uſe as other Adercury. | 
The Butter of Antimony is a Cauſtick, it eats 
proud. fleth, and cleanſes 77 had ; the Powder of 
Alzarot is made of it, as 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter, 


Remarks. 


Some time after the mixture of theſe two In- 
gredients, the matter becomes very hot, and the 
reaſon of it is, becauſe the acid points of the Sub- 
limate Corroſive, penetrating the parts of the 


' Regule of Antimony, and dividing them violently, 
L 


£ if do 


Mie. 
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Butter of 
Amimony, 
what it %s. 


Diffculty. 


do raiſe a heat, as it commonly happens, when 
an acid penetrates an Alkali, or when two hard 
bodies do rub ſtrongly upon one another. 

This Butter ef Antimony is nothing but a mix- 
ture of the acid Spirits of Sublimate Corroſtve with 
the Regulus of Antimony, and thoſe Spirits are 
they that render it Cauſtick. 

The Spirits of Salt and Vitriol in this Opera- 
tion do leave the Afrcury to adhere unto the 4n- 
timony which is more porous ; inſomuch that the 
Mercury being diveſted of that which kept it in a 
Cryſtalline form, and being driven by a ftrong 
fire, rarefies into vapours, which paſs through 
the neck of the Retort into the Receiver filled 
with water, wherein it condenſes into Quick- 
filver by means of the coolneſs. 

I doubt not but ſome will tind difficulty in con- 
cejving how the acids that adhered to the ſolid 
body of Adercury ſhould ſtrike off to joyn with the 
Antimony; but it may be faid to that, That the 
acids being fo many edges faſtned at one end 
in the body of Mercury, may by tother end be 
ſeparated and drawn off by the ſoft and ramous 

parts of the Ant:mory, that are in greater motion 
than the Afercury. 

Inftead of Regulus, the Liver, or Glaſs of Ar- 
timony wight ſerve if you pleaſe. 

The Regulus of Antimony receives only ſuch a 
quantity of the acids of the Sublimate Corroſive 
as is ſufficient to fill its pores : Therefore there 
"would be no more of this Butter, tho' you did 
put a pound of the Sublimate to fix ounces of the 
Regulus: nor would it be any advantage to put 

more of the Regalus to that proportion of the 
Sublimate ; for a part of it would remain in the 
| | ES | Retort, 
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Retort, without joyning the acids, and conſe- 
quently without turning into Butter. 


ounces and three drachms of the Butter of Anti- 
mony, twelve ounces of 2ercury : and there will 
be in the Retort an ounce and a half of Matter, 
ſome black, ſome white, ſame red, which is the 
moſt Terreſtrious and Sulphureous part of the 
Regule of Antimony, and which may be thrown 
away as uſeleſs. | 

That degree of fire, which is ſufficient to ex- 
tralt the Butter of Antimony, is not ſtrong enough 
tor diſtilling the Aercury, and therefore it does 
not diſtil with the Butter : but if you augment 
the Fire a little towards the end, you will find 
in the Receiver a ſinall quantity of 2uickſilver, 
which will eafily ſeparate from the reſt. 


Butter of Antimony, together with its Ginnabar. 


HE firſt of theſe Preparations is an Ayti- 
mony opened, and rendred cauſtick, by the 
acids of Sublimate Corrofruve ;, and the ſecond is a 
mixture of the Aercury that was in the ſabli- 
mate, and of the Sulphurs of Antzmony fablimed 
together. 
Fill a Retort half full with Sublimate Corroſive, 
and Antimony powder'd and mixed well together. 
St your Retort in Sand in a ſmall Furnace, and 


fitting a Receiver to it, and luting the junCtures, 


proceed in the diſtillation the way I ſhewed in 
the preceding operation with Regulus, obſerving 
the ſame circumſtances. EE ents 


u4 


| When 


There may be got by. this Operation eight Quantit; 
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Pertuye, 


How the 

Butter of 
Antimony 
Z corgeated. 


When the red vapours begin to appear, take 


away the Receiver, and put another in its place 
without luting the junCtures.z encreaſe the fire by 
little and little till you make the Retort red-hot ; 
continue it ſo three or four hours, then let the Re- 
tort cool, and break it, you'll find a Cinnabar ſul- 
limed, and adhering to. the neck, ſeparate it 
and keep it : it 18a good Remedy for the Pox, and 
the Epilepſie,it purges by Sweat ; the doſe is from 
ſix to ſixteen Grains in Pills, or Bolus, with ſome 
proper Conſerve. 

This Butter of Antimony is Cauſtick like the 
other I now ſpoke of. It may be rectified by di- 
ſtilling 1tanew in a glaſs Retort. 


Remarks. 


If the Regule be uſed for making the Butter 
of Antimony, there mult be only {1x ounces of it 
to a pound of Sublimare Corroſrve, as I have faid 
above. But if crude Artimony be uſed, there 
muſt be equal proportions of both, becauſe in a 
pound of Antimony there is only what 1s ſuffici- 
ent to receive and mix with the acids of a pound 
of the Sublimate Corroſipe ; for what remains is 
good for nothing. 

This Butter of Antimony is better congealed 
than the other : It alſo. ſtops the neck of the Re- 
tort while it js diſtilled, whereas the other doth 
;t not. This greater thickning i is cauſed by its 
mixture with ſome ſmall portion of the Sulphur 
of crude Antimony, together with the acids and 
Regule : ; for the ramous parts of the Sulphur are 


very proper to encreaſe the ſaline matters, and. 


bo fix them. The Butter of Antimony made with 
| the 


a 
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the Regulus is not free of Sulphur, but yet there 


| isleſs init, becauſe-the Regy/us has been. already 
| purified from it : and that is the reafan why this 


Butter 1s not ſo thick as the other. 

There is more care required to whiten the 
Butter made of crude Antimony, than the other z 
for if either the fire be too great, during the difſtil- 


| lation, or if the Receiver be kept too long joyn- 
| ed with the Retort, the red Sulphurzous mat- 


ters will mix with it, and make the Butter brown. 


| When this happens, it muſt be put into a new 

Retort, and diſtilled over again, with a ſmall Re#ifca- 

fire of Sand to reCtifie it. But if the directions #0 of the 

I have given be carefully obſcrved, there will be, Butter of 
* upon the firſt diſtillation, a Butrer of Antimony, 

| & fine as the other, 

| There may be a difficulty ſtarted here, 27z. pug. 


Why the Butter of Antimony does come before 
the Cinnabar for it would ſeem, That the Regu- 
lus, mixed with the acids, thould be more weighty 
than the Cinmabar, which is compounded of two 
very volatile Ingredients. The Anſwer, which 
may be given to this, is, That the acids of the 
Sublimate Corrofrve, being ſubtilized and exalted 
by the 9uickſilver, are ſufficiently volatile to 
raiſe the parts of the Regule of Antimony with 
which they are joyned, and to render them as 
light as the Cinnabar, 

In the Receiver arc found little cryſtals ſticking 
to its fides, which do curiouſly repreſent the 
branches of trees ; theſe tigures do proceed. from 
the acid ſpirits of Sublimate mixed with Antimony. 


If you haveuſed tive ounces of Sublimate Cor- g, mi. 


roſrve, and the ſame of Antimony, you'll draw two 


punces and a half of very good Butter of Antimony, 


three 
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How Cin- 
nabar ir 
*149e. 


three ounces and fix drachms of Cinnabar of 4n- 
timony, and half an ounce of Quick-filver. 

The maſs which remains in the Retorrt, does 
weigh two ounces and a half. 

Thus the matter has loſt fix drachms, which 
loſs happened whilſt the C:mnabar was riſing, 

The Quick-filver is found in the neck of the re- 
tort with the Cimnabar, and in the laſt receiver. 

Sometimesa kind of mofley ſubſtance is found 
at the end of the neck of the retort, which does 
repreſent many little figures z it is the more rare- 
fied Cinnabar. 

The maſs which is found at bottom of the re- 
tort is the more terreſtrious part of the A4nt:mony, 
and Is to be flung away. 

In the preceding operation the 2ercary did not 
find ſulphurs enough to adhere to, whence it hap- 
ned that it came forth flowing ; but in this ope- 
ration wherein crude Axtimony is uſed, which 
hathall its ſulphur, whilſt the Corroſive ſpirits 
ſticking to the Antimony come forth in Butter,the 
Atrcury joyns with the ſulphur, and by the action 
of fire ſublimes afterwards into Cinnahar in the 
neck of the retort ; for to make Cinnabar. Sulphur 
and Mercury muſt be ſublimed together. Now 
if you have the curioſity to anatomiſe Cranabar, 
you muſt powder it,and mix it with a double quan- 
tity of Salt of Tartar ; then putting it intoa Re- 
tort, diſtil with a great fire the Aercury into a 
Receiver filled with water,theSulphur will remain 
in the Retort with the Salt. of Tartar, but may 
be ſeparated from it by boiling it in water. PFil- 
trate the Decoction,and then pour upon it diſtilled 
Vinegar ; a grey powder will precipitate, which 
may be waſhed with water and dried, thus you 

have 
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have the Sulphur of Antimony, which is much Sulphur of 
eſteemed for diſeaſes of the Breaſt, fix or eight Antimony- 
grains of it arc given for a doſe in ſome liquor ap- — 
propriate to the diſeaſe. : 

We do not always ſucceed in making C:nnabar 
of Antimony, whatever care be taken, and exact- 
neſs obſerved in the operation : if it does not ariſe 
in the Retort two or three hours after a great fire 
has been ſer to it, it is in vain to look for it : This 
comes from the nature of the Aztimony which is 


uſed. 


Some give two or three Drops of the Butter An {+ of 
of Antimony, in Broth, to cauſe a Vomiting, he Butter 
which produces the ſame effeft as the powder of 7 —_— 
Algarot. But I do not approve this, becauſe it 7 iſprov- 


. op ed . 
isa ftrong Vomitive, and becauſe one cannot be 


| exaQt in the Doſe while it is given in Drops. 


If you mix Butter of Aztimony with double its _— 
weight of oil or ſpirit of Sulphur prepared accord- 
ing to my deſcription, you will have a liquor that 
is good for foul bones, and for venereal ulcers and 
Chancres ; It is applied on pledgets, and works 
much like the oil or liquor of 2dercury that I have 
deſcribed. 

If by way of Curioſity you diſtill a mixture, Butter of 
conſiſting of one part of Tin, and three parts of Tinn, or | 
Sublimate Corrofrve, both powdered after the ſame /*%ing 
manner, as the Butter of Antimony is made, you —_ 
ſhall have the Butter of Tzu»; that is, a thick li- 
quor, which is ſomewhat ſurprizing in that it 
always ſmoketh, 
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Virtue. 
Doſe. 


Philofo- 
phick ſpirit 
of Vitriol. 


TT — 


The Emetick pon der of Algarot, or Mercu- 
rius vitz. 


J T isa Precipitate of Antimony, or Butter of 
Antimony Waſhed. 

Melt_in hot ſand the firſt butter of Antimony 
T deſcribed with Regulus, and pour it into an 
earthen pan wherein are two or three quarts of 
warm water, a white powder will precipitate, 
that muſt be ſweetned with many lotions, and (6 
kept 3 it is improperly called Mercurius vite. It 
purges upwards and downwards ; it is given in 
Quartans and Intermitting feavers, and all the 
maladies wherein it is required to purge ſtrongly ; 
the doſe is from two grains to eight in Broth, or 
ſome other convenient liquor. 

If you joyn all the lotions together, and evapo- 
rate about two thirds, or untill the liquor becomes 
very acid, you'l have a Philoſophick ſpirit of Yi- 
triol, that may be uſed like common ſpirit of Y:- 
triol, in Juleps, to give them an agreeable acidity. 


Remarks. 


I haveſaid before that the Butter or Icy Oil of 
Antimony was nothing but a mixture of the ſpirits 
of Salt and Vitriol with the Regulus of Antimony. 
This laſt operation confirms this opinion, becauſe 
when this Butter is caſt into warm water, theſe 
{pirits render the liquor very acid, letting the Re- 
gulus of Antimony fall down to the bottom, ſo that 
the powder of Algarot is an Antimony tranſmuted 


much like the white flowers 1 ſpoke of before. 
The 
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The water does ſeparate or take off very well 
the acid ſpirits from the Butter of Antimony, be- 
cauſe they cannot havea good hold in the pores of 
this ſoftiſh and ſulphureous mineral, but it was 
not able to ſeparate thoſe ſame acids from the Suh- 
limate Corrofive, becauſe the pores of Aercury 
being of a-cloſer fabrick than thoſe of Antimony, 
they do retain what they once receive into them, 
with greater ſtrength. 

The powder of 4/zarot may be made after the 
ſame manner as the Butter that may be: drawn 


| from crude Antimony, or elſe with the Liver, or 
| Glaſs, but that which-is-made with crude 4nt:- 


mony is not ſo white as the reſt, 
If you douſe four ounces of Butter of 4ntimo- 
2y, you will draw an' ounce and fix drachms of 


 Mercurius vite, after it 13 well waſhed and'dried, 


inſfomuch that four ounces of this butter do con- 
tain two ounces and two drachms of acid ſpirit, Quantin. 
in which its corroſion does: conliſt, | 

The acid 1iquor, called Philoſophick ſpirit of 
Vitriol; does grow in a manner infipid in: length 
of time,: becauſe its acidity has been volatilized 
by the Aerrury, and afterwards by the 4ntimony. 

The powder of Algarotis diflolved, neither by A proper 


| the ſpirit of N7tre, nor by the. common Agua Re- 4iſſolven 


: me | _ 
galis, but by a mixture of the ſpirit of. Nitre, Jr! 200: 
Salt, and Yitriol, which 1s a kind of Aqua Regal; Fo = 4 Al 


If the diflolution be evaporated, and the ſpirit of 


| Nitre twice caſt in, and the humidity conſumed 
| every time, there will be a Fezoar Aineral, like 


to that which I am a going to deſcribe. 


Bezoar 


—_— 
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I'errie, 


Doſe. 


A diſſol- 


Bezoar Mzneral. 


T HIS Preparation is an Aztimony fixed by 
Spirit'of Nzzre, and rendred ſudorifick, 
Melt in hot afhes two ounces of the a Butter of 
Antimony, and pour it into a Viol or Bolthead, 
drop into it good Spirit of Nztre until the matter 
is perfettly diflolved, commonly ſo much Spirit 
of Nttre 1s requiſite as there is Butter of Antimony ; 
during the diflolution there will riſe up. vapours 
that you muſt have a care of, and therefore you'll 
do well to place the veflel in the Chimney. Pour 
your ſolution into a glaſs body, or an earthen diſh, 
and evaporate it in a gentle ſand-fire until it js 
dry 3. there will remain a white mafs, which you 
mutt let cool, and then pour upon it two ounces 
of Spirit of Mitre ; ſet the veſſel again in ſand, 
and evaporate the liquor as before 5 once more 
pour two-ounces of. Spirit of Nzizre on the white 
maſs, and having evaporated the humidity, en- 
creaſe the tirea little, and calcine the matter for 
half an hours time, then - take it off the fire, and 
you: have a white powder, which you mnft kcep 
in a Viol well ſRopr. - It is ſudorifick, and ſerves 
for the ſame uſes as Antimonium Diaphoreticun : 


thedoſe is from ſix ro twenty grains in broth, or 


ſome appropriate liquor. 
Remarks. 


The Spirit of MNitre, joyned to the acids of 


went fer the Salt and Vitrivl, which are in the Butter of Antt- 


Regule of ory makes a kind of Aga Regalts, which 1s a 
Antumonye , f : 


true 
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true diflolvent for the Regule of Autimony. 
The Spirits of Vitriol and Salt were not ftrong 

enaugh, nor in quantity enough to make an entire 

 diflolution of the Antimony, they only made a Cauſe of 

by light adheſion to it : but when they are joyned he Effer- 

with Spirit of Nitre, they a&t with much more *n9- 

of | force; for they penetrate and divide every par- 

xd, tice, and do render them imperceptible, and 

ter _ uncap@ble of receiving a more exact diflolution. 

rit | Now in this penetration, as in the ſolution of 

yz Mercury, there happens a great efferveſcency, 

rs | for which reaſon I adviſe to pour the Spirit of 

ll | Nere by little and little, for fear the matter 

ur ſhould rife above the veſſel. This efferveſcency 

ſh, doth proceed from the reſiſtance, that the edges 

-is Of the Spirits do meet with, when they enter in- 

ou to the pores of the Antimony : for fo ſoon as the 

0&5 _ diflolution is ended, there is no further Ebullition. 

id, | Afterwards the humidity is evaporated, and new 

"re | Spirit of Nitre poured twice more on the fixt 

ite | maſs, as I have ſaid ; after which the Buzrer of 

n- | Antimony that was ſo great a Cauſtick, and Eme- 

or | tick, becomes one of the mildeſt medicins we 

nd | have, and near approaching the preparation of 

e | Antimony that is called Diaphoretick. 


Ces This great change may well make us wonder at jw + 

 : it, and it is hard to conceive how an acid Corrofive powler of 

or Spirit, ſuch as Spirit of Nzzre, ſhould be able to Antimony 
ſweeten a matter that became Cauſtick only for prrrori 
being impregnated with acid Spirits. the Spiriz 


To give this difficulty ſome ſolution, it may f Nice. 
be ſaid, that the Butter of Antimony became 
of | Cauftick, for that the acids which it contained 
ti- | did but ſuperficially adhere, and were ſo adapted 
2 | thatthe motion of the Antimomial parts did ferve 
ue thery 
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thein for a vehicle to diſtribute their keenneſs as 
they did; but that after the ſolution, the- acids 
being in great quantity; do fix the Antimony, 
and not only deſtroy its aptitude to motion, but 
do ſo ſheath 6t lock therrifelves itt the pliant ful- 
phureous parts of this mixt, that they loſe there- 
by all their corroſion. i 

In the evaporation, abundance of the fulphurs; 
which were in the Butter of Antimony; ate loſt. 

For the ſame reaſon, the Butter of Antimony 
lofeth its Emetick quality in this Operation; 
for its ſaline Sulphur being pattly evaporated; 
and partly fixed by the acids, there remains no- 
thing capable to irritate the ſtomach. - Tf there 
remain any volatile parts in the Bezoar Mineral; 
as doubtleſs there does, they are weak, and only 
capable to act by Tranſpijration. | 

This power is called Bezoar Aneral, becauſe 
it cauſes: Sweat, like the Bezoar ſtone. 

You muft know that theſe preparations are no- 
thing but {many transformations of the Regulxs 
of Antimoi:y,'tnade by acid Spirits or by Fire ; fo 
that by-Fuſjon, or by the'means of ſorhe reduQive 
falt, they may be recovered into Regulus again; 
by deſtroying thoſe ſalts 1vhich kept them under 
this form 


£ Cauſtick, Oil of Aitimony. 


FT HIS Preparation is a portion of A4ztimon 
diflolved in the acid Spirits of Salt of V itriol. 

Pur into a glaſs retort (ix ounces of Antimon) 
finely powdered, pour upon it four ounces of good 
Spirit of Salt, and the ſame quantity of the Fo 
ſtick 


— a 
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{tick Oll of Yitr/ol, ſhake and mingle them all to- 
gether, and ſtopping the retart, ſet it in ſand, 
with the noſe upwards, give it a ſmall digeſting 
fire for fourand twenty hours; then turn the noſe 
downward, and when you have unſtopt it, fit to 
it a glaſs receiver, lute the junCtures with a wet 
bladder ; makea little fire gradually to the ſecond 
degree, and there will diſtila whitiſh liquor 3 1in- 
creaſe it a little at laſt, and continue it until no- 
thing more comes forth into the receiver. Let the 
vellels cool, and unlute them, keep what you find 
in the receiver well ſtopt in a bottle. 


It is an Eſcharotick liquor, and will ſerve to j,,,,.. 


open Venereal Shancres, to eat proud fleth, to 
cleanſe old uicers, to uſe in carious bones, and in 
the gangrene. They uſe it with pledgets. 


Remarks. 


The Retort muſt be big enough for at leaſt half 
to remain empty, that the vapours may find room 
enough for their rarefaction. 

I put the whole in digeſtion four and twenty 
hours, that the acids may have time to open 
the Antimony, If I ſhould add unto this mixture 
eight or ten ounces of Spirit of Nitre, the Anti- 
mony would diffolve with a great ebiylition, be- 
cauſe thoſe three ſorts of acid Spirits would to- 
gether make an Aqua Regal, with which Arztt- 
mony is ealily difolved, but there is no need of 
making ſo exact a diffolution for this Operation. 


This liquor is improperly called Oil, for it 1s perl 
nothing but a ſolution of Antimony by acid Spirits. called 0#. 


It differs from the Icy Oil of Antimony only in 


this, that it contains more phlegm, for the m 
X 0 
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of Sublimate Corroſive have no aqueous moiſture 
to dilute them, as there is in the acids we do here 
uſe. 

With this Oil may be made the powder of Al- 
garot, after the ſame manner as with the Butter, 
but only then it would not be ſo white. LIhis li- 
quor Might- be likewiſe uſed for the making Le- 
zoar Mineral. Spirit of Nitre being poured upon 
it, there riſes an ebulliticn, as when It 1s poured 
on Butter of Antimony. 

This Oil of Antimony is not ſo Eſcharotick as tite 
Butter, becauſe it contains more phlegm. It 1s 
alſo more ealie to uſe by reaſan of its liquidity. 


Another Oil of antimony. 


{ þ H IS Preparation is a ſolution of ſome parts 

of Antimony, by the acid Spirit, and Oil of 
Sugar. 

Take equal parts of Autimony and Sugar-Candy, 
powder them and mix them, put this mixture into 
a glaſsretort large enough tor the natter to fill 
but a third part of jt ; ſet your retort in fand, and 
fit a recetver to it, give a gentle fire for the firſt 
hours to diſtil off a phlegmatick water z and when 
red drops begin to come forth, iiing away that 
which is falFn-into the receiver ; then refitting it, 
lute the conjunctions, and make the fre a little 
ſtronger, but manage it prudently ; for otherwiſe 
the matter will raritie and run into the receiver in 
ſubſtance, ſo that you'll be forced to begin the 
Operation anew 3; continue the fire until nothing 
more comes forth , and when the vetlels are cold, 
take and keep what you find in the receiver, L 

ls 
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- This liquor is Oz of Antimony. It is proper to Yertwe. 
- cleanſe Ulcers with, and for Tettars and Itchings 


which infect the skin. If it proves too ſharp, you 
z may temper and qualifie it with the . water of 
) honey, | 


2 Remarks. 

I 

ud The Sugar contains an eſſential acid Salt, and 
an Oyl, which being mixed with a portion of the 

Ie Sulphurs of {t:mony, do make an oily liquor. 

1S The fiveet taſte of Sugar does: proceed from 


a natutal mixture of this acid with the Oil, for if 
you ſepatate theſe two ſubſtances one froth the 
other, neither of the two will prove at all \weet. 
The Oil all alone is infipid upon the tongue, 
becauſe it makes little or no impreſſion on the 


ts nerve that ſerves for taſting, but when theacid is 
of intitely mixed with it, the edges of this acid do 
ſerve for a vehicle to the Oil to make it penetrate, 
y, and tickle ſupetficially ,the nerve, whereby the 
to ſenſe of taſting is produced. 
"WW The acids therefore being alone, do become 
nd inciſive, and prick the tongue by their edges ; but 
rſt when they are dulled and blunted by the ramous 
en parts of the Oil, then they have another ſort of 
at | determination, and can no longer pierce the 
it, | nerve of taſting but witha great deal of tender- 
tle neſs, and gentleneſs. 
iſle | From a pound of Sugar-Candy and as much gt. 
an Antimony, there may be drawn this way an ounce 
he and a half of phlegmatick Water, ten ounces of 
ng il, and twenty ounces of a Terreſtrial matter, 
1d, rery much rarified, will remain in the Retorrt. 
X 2 The 
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 » The Tintlure of Antimonv. 


T HIS Operation is a diffolution of the moſt 
raritied parts of the Sulphur of Antimony in 
the Spirit of Wine. 

Diffolveupon a great firein a Crucible, eight 
ounces of the Salt of Tartar ; caſt into it at ſe- 
veral times, by ſpoonfuls, ſix ounces of powdered 
Arntimony, which will melt and mix with the 
Salt of Tartar : cover the Crucible, and leave the 
mixture in fuſion-for half an hour, and pour it 
out into a Mortar, that it may cool : then beat 
the whole maſs into powder, and put it into a 
Matraſs :. pour upon it the Spirit of Wine a/koo- 
lized, to the height of four fingers, cover it with 
another Matraſs, lute exactly the conjunCtions, 
and ſet the matter a digeſting, with a gentle 
heat, for two or three days, or until the Spirit 
of Wine become Red: ſeparate then the Matraſ- 
ſes, and filtrate your Tine#are, and keep it in a 
Bottle well ſtopt. 

It is Sudorifick and Hyſterick. It cauſes Vo- 
miting, and it purges a little by Stool, when it 
is given.in a great doſe. It may be uſed to cauſe 
Women to have their due Terms, to take away 
Obſtructions, for Hypochondriack Melancholy, 
the Itch, the ſmall Pox, Malignant Fevers, and 
the Scurvy. The Doſe is from four drops to 
twenty, in ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks, 
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In this Operation, the Salt of Tartar rarefies $41: of Tar- 


ft | the Sulphur of Antimony, and makes way for the tar andspi- 
in Spirit of Wine to diflolve it. This diflolvent be-'77 of Fine 
| ing ſulphureous is proper for extratting of Sul- — 
ht phur, that is, The oily part of Antimony. This $,yþur. 
e- ſubſtance, before' it was diſingagedby the Salt 
ed of Tartar, was too cloſely ſhut up in the other 
he | parts of the Mineral to beſeparated by the Spi- 
he | rit of Wine alone. The Alkali Salt muſt firſt 
it | penetrate the Avtimony,” and divide- the Sul- 
at phur, otherwiſe the Spirit of Wine, which con- 
a fiſts of ramous and fupple parts, cuuld not be 
00- ſtrong enough to diflolve it. 
th The Alkali Salt of Tartar doth diffolve a great 
1S, part of the Sulphur of Antimony as it doth com- 
tle mon Sulphur ; for. theſe Sulphurs are of the ſame 
rIt nature. But the Spir t of Wine diffolveth only 
aſ- the fat and oily part of this Sulpaur, and leaveth 
a the ſaline part, with which it cannot unite, be- 
cauſe its pores are difagreeable. 
'0- The vefſel may be- covered with horſe-dung 
It for making the digeſtion, this degree of heat be- 
ie ing ſufficient to draw the Tintture of Antimony. 
ay Bur if it be not done in three days, the vellcl 
ly, muſt be put into ſand, the matter being firit 
nd ſtirred about, and ſuch a ſmall degree of tire ſet 
to under it as is ſufficient to make it hoil gently for 
ſome hours, which will turn it red. 
This liquor has an agreeable ſcent, for pro- 
bably there ariſes, with the Tin&ure of Anti- 
mony, ſomething of the Salt of Tartar in the 
Ks. Spirit of Wine; and this alſo gives it a redneſs, 
TEES X 3 as 
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its colour 
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| Qureloſes yen os eight months;! it Joſeth/-much-of its:.t0- 


-lour, hecayſe the more ſubtile -parts of the: Spi- 


as It happens in the Tin@ure of the Salt of Tar- 
tar: but this circumſtance 'doth not make the 
Remedy better. When this 7n&ure is kept ſe- 


rit of. Wine eyaporating, the ſulphuregus parts, 
which from the Tint»; by their divifion,. clole 


and precipitate, or rather they.are ſuſpended; in 


$4 ow 


imperceptible heaps, in the Spirit of Wings: ..i 
- The fadoritick vertue of this Remedy iscluetly 
from its having ſome ſmall: quantity .of Xmerick 
in it, which js not ſtxong enough tq .cauſe 'a 
Vomiting, but. diflipateth -it- felt -thraygh-the 
©, il: eraes  3Rig2 ooh brett TEE. 
The Tinfiure of Antimeny rarifies the: blogd, 
by the ſubtilty of its parts, therefore it is gaod 
for Hyſterick Niſtempers';z for:iit  diflolyeth and 
removeth 'Qbſtructions, which: hinder: :neceffary 
Eyacuations,. and are the:cauſe of Vapours; © 
A great doſe of this, Remedy, raiſes a. ſquea- 
miſhneſs in the Stomach;-and inclinations -ta 
Vomiting, becauſe of the: Sulphur of; 4utimony 
which 1s a V omitive: but then-this is -comman- 
ly followed with a Stool ;: for, the Amerik be- 
ing very weak; the provoked -humors precipitate 
themfelyes. downwards, = HS: 
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Of Arſenich. HO 


| Rfenick 'is a Mineral! Body confifting- of 
much Sulphur, :and ſome Cauſtick'ſalts. 

;* There are threeſorts of it, theW hite that Auripig- 
keeps the name of Ar/enick, the Yellow'i called mentum, 
Auripigmentum, or Yellow. Orpin, and the: red nag, 
called Realral, or Sandapacha; the White ig:the 41. 
ſtrongeſt of all, and is ſometimes tranſparent like 
cryſta}. ' 'Some do add to thee for a fourth kind 
of Arſenick, a Yellow Arſenick, which is'an Orpin 
differitig' from the other only in this, that it:is'hot 
ſo trahſparentz nor of ſo'high a colour. . 

None of theſe 4r/eyicks may be given inwardly, oye” 
although ſeveral perſons thathave venturd to ufe 7 [00 

ER | , ine!  groenin 
the white, ds pretend tothave cured with it 'diver$ 5prd!y. 
diſeaſes, and among others the Quartari-Ague. 

They venture to give of: it as far as four grains, 
in a great” deal of water, and after that. manner 
it will Vomit, like Aztimony. But I can by -no 
means allow of this 'Febrzfuge, and would never 
adviſe any body to uſe fo. dangerous a Remedy. 
Nature doth furniſh us with Medicines enough of 
Conſcience toprovakeVomiting,without recourſe 
to Arſenick, 1t is uſed outwardly with ſutticient 
ſucceſs, becauſe it eats proud fleſh, : 

People:ſomerimes cover the Corns oftheir feet ,,c..; , 
with Arſenick in powder; and it eats them. to the er; away 
.Foot without any pain, but they mult be fure/ to Corns, 
cover the adjacent fleth with a plaiſter of Dia- 

X 4 palma, 
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palma, after the fame manner as when Cauſticks 
are applied. $a 
Remedy If by misfortune one has taken Arſenick jn- 
egainſi wardly, it may be remedied half an hour after, by 
ef drinking a great quantity of warm Oil or melted 
' Greaſe or fat ſubſtance, to provoke a vomiting, 
or to purge. Afterwards the patient muſt only 
feed upon Milk for ſome days, and muſt Þe often 
purged with Cafia:diflolv'd in Whey. . Orwetan, 
' Treacke; Mithridate, and: other AlexXiterics of 
this nature are rather prejudicial than wuſetyl on 
ſuch occaſions, becauſe they are compounded of 
ſharp and' ſpiritous ingredients, which.quicken 
Father than correct the: yertue of Arſenick, as I 
have ſaid , when 1 diſcourſed of Subl:mate Corre- 
ſrve, The only proper remedies are fuch as are 
UnCttuaus; and ſb can eafily clog and blunt the 
Piquant falts of the Poiſon, and by this: means 
hinder them from corroding the veſſels they fall 
into, -and:which alſo are of that nature as: to ex- 
pell them either upwards or downwards. 
_. Seeing the Caultick ſalt of Ar/enick is envelop- 
ed with mnch Sulphur,; therefore it is not 10 
quick in its operation:as the Sublimate Cyrroſrve : 
But when this ſalt is once agitated, or diſenga- 
ged from the Sulphur by fermentation, it acts as 
Yiolently as the Sub/imate Corroſive.\ . 


Regulus of Arſenick. 


T HIS preparation-is the morefixt and com- 
pact part of Arſentck. | 

Pawder and mix together a pound of Arſenick 
pith lx opnces of gravelled Fi 


ſhes, incorporate 


this 


tl 


: 
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this powder in a pound of ſoft ſoap, and make 


| a paſteof it, putit ina great Crucible, and cover 


it with an earthen cover, that hath'a hole*in the 


| middle; ſet your Crucible in a wind-furnace,and 
| givealittle fire at firſt, then augment it -gradually 
| that the matter may be in a clear fufion* throw it 


into a mortar'greas'd at the bottom; or itito a C#- 
lot, ſtrike it round about a little with-pincers, ati 
let the matter cool, then-Knock it out;'yow'l find 
in the bottom of the mottar a Regalas of Arſenick, 
ſeparate it from the Uroſs.* It is not ſo Corroſrve 
as Arſenck it ſelf,” and itseftect is milder. 


Remarks. 


'Theſoap. being - fill of an alkali falt, and the 
gravelled Aſhes do corrett or tix the-great aCtivity 
of the ſulphurs of Arſenic. SEES 
A-hole is made in the cover that the more vo- 
latile part may ſublime with the Oiland humidity 
that are in the Soap,- the alkali falts do remain in 
the droſs with ſome part of the more groſs Sul- 


phurs of Arſenick, 


. - 


If by way. of Curiofity you ſhould boil the Sulphur of 
droſs in water, Filtrate the decoCtion,- and pour Arlenick. 


Vinegar upon it, or ſome other acid, to break the 
force of the alkali's; a Sulphur of Arſenick will 
precipitate, that is ſtronger than Arſenzck it (elf, 


Sublimate of Arſcuick.” 


S F HIS operation isan Arſenick corrected from 


its more malignant ſulphurs, and raiſed by 
the means of fire to the top of a matraſs. 
Mo OR Put 


wy - 
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Sweet 
Arlſenick. 


Put whatquantity you. pleaſe of Ar/enick groſly 
powdered into-a Crucible, ſet it in a fmmall fre 
under the Chimney to  Calcine and evaporate q- 
bout the third part of the matter. Avoid as much 
8s may be - this malignant yapour, - pour 'into a 
mortar that-which remains,' and when you: have 
powdered it, weigh it, and mix it with an equal 
quantity of; Salt Decrepitated : put this mixture 
into a matraſs, whoſe. two. thirds remain empty z 
ſet your tmatraG.in andin-92Jmall Furnace, and 
making a little-fire at firſt, 'encreaſe it: by little 
and little to.the third degree; 1 order ta:S$ublime 
the Arſenick: continue it in this condition until 
there riſes no more, the aperation 1s ended in five 
or fix hours: let the vefſel cool, and break it, ga- 
ther'that which: ticks to the: top of the; matraſs, 
and keep .it, fling away-that. which remains at 
bottom. gant to 211, lift gd7 Þ 
If zou-ſhavld repeat the Syblimation fouror five 
times, adding falr each times: aiſweet Sublimate 
of Arſenick would be made; that. is to: ſay, abun- 
dantly leſs corroſive: than;eommon: 4r/enich,.. 
Some Authors tell us that this ſweet 4r/enzgt is 


\ a Counterpoiſon, but I fhall-neyer think it conve- 
_nient totruſt to ſuch an. Antidote, ſeeing we don't 


want thoſe that are ſafer, -, ee 
The Sublimate of Ar/exick eats proud fleſh, and 

cleanſes old Ulcers, heing mixed. with- the com- 

mon Suppurative, and eAzgyptiacum. 
The ſame Operation may be performed with 


Or pin. 


Remarks. 
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ich The Arſentek is Calcined, to the end.the more 


0a {| jolatile- part:»may fly'-away in fumes 3::if you 
ave | ſhould continue the tire, and encreaſe it toward 
ual | the end; every jot :of-the. Arſoxich would fly, 
ure | away. Sonie do ſublime:jt without -agdition -of 
ty; | anythingelſe, after it!is Calcined ; but it is bet- 
and | ter to joyn ſame body that tnay fix it a little, ſuch 
ttle | as Salt. ,->-- OH ZN 07 *rr'3 36 
me | Seeing theſublimate of Arſexck dathreſemble £.157.0; 
ntil | fiblimate:Corroſive in colour, ſome Cheatsqo fal- on of £h+ 
five fifie Sublimate' Corroſive by mixing with-jt that /imate Gere 
g4- of Arſenick. I have ſhewn the way to diſcover 79. 
als, this impoſture in the Chapter of Sublimate Cor- 
a roſive, 
'?- | - TheSalt Decrepitated does fix the great; vola- 
five © | tility of Arſenick, and the fire carries off ſome -of 
ate | jts moreaQive ſulphurs, inſomuch that the gftner 
8n- | it is ſublimed, the more it does dulcify,: and he- 
comes proper to apply to fleſh, where we would 
iS | gently corrode. 212 1fo 
We- Tf you ſublime Ar/ſenick alone. in a helthead, G14ſs of 
»t | witha great fire, without having Calcined it at Arſenick. 
all before, the ſublimate will be converted jnto a 
ind | glaſs, muchreſembling common glaſs both-in-co- 
M- | Jour and tranſparency. Ts 


Cauſtick Arſenick, 


T HIS operation is an Arſezick rendered 
more fixt, and more burning than it was be- 
; | fore, andin form of a Calxyby the means: af fixt 
rks. | falts, Powder 


> 
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Liquor of 
Arſenick. 


Detonation 
whence, 


Powder and mix together a pound of Arſenich, 


ſo much Salt-peter, and: half a pound of Sulphur , | 


put this mixture into an Iron mortar, cover it 
with-a Cover that hath a hole in't 5 :thruſt a'red- 
hot Iron, or lighted coal, through:- the : hole, 


the powder will take fire -with a great noiſe called | 


detonation 3 this noiſe: being over, and the mat- 


ter cold, powder it groſly, and calcine it ina 


covered Crucible for. two: hours time over: a great 
fire,then let'it cool;and you'l have a Cauſtick mat- 
ter that you muſt break into little pieces, and ſtop 
cloſe in a Bottle to uſe as common Cankicks. 


If you ſet it in a Celler, or other moiſt place, it | 


diffolyes into a liquor, like the ſalt of Tartar. 
"Remarks, 


This great detonation proceeds from the flagra- 
tion of common Sulphur, and that.of Arſenic, 
which being violently driven about by the volatile 

art of Salt-peter finds a little hole to fly out at, 

hemore fixt part of Arſenick remains at bottom 
with the fixt Salt-peter, The matter is Calcined 
again, that being the more open, it inay be the 
more Cauſftick ; but this muſt be done in a covered 
Crucible for otherwiſe the Arſenck , which is 
almoſt all of it Sulphur, would fly quite away by 
the great fire. 


Corroſwve Oil of Arſenick. 


Y ce liquor is an Arſenick opened, and bc- 
come of the conliſtence of Butter, by the 


acids of ſublimate Corrofive. | 
Take | 
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"The equal parts of Arſentck , and Sublimate 


enick LIMA 
buy. | Corroſive, powder and mix them, put this mix- 
'er » ture into a glaſs-retort, and ſet it in ſand fit toit 


1req. | arecelver, and luting the junEtures, diftil with Burr of 
hole, | gentle fire a butter-like liquor, reſembling the Arlemc 
alleg | butter of Autimony 3 anÞ'when no more will diſtill, 
mat. | fake away the Receiver, and put another in its 
11 , place filled with water. Encreaſe the fire, and 
great | you'l ſee the Adercury fall into the water drop by 
mar. | drop 3 continue the diſtillation till there comes 
1 ſtop | no More, 


s * | You mayuſethis Azrcury on all occaſions, like #ſ. 
ce,it | to another, after you have waſhed and dried it. 
ry, | TheButter of Arſexick isa very ſtrongCauſtick, 
it makes an Eſchar more quickly than that of Ar- 
HMONYs 
Jagrs | Remarks. 
Nick, 


Jatile | The ſame thing happensin this operation, that 
ut at, | Iſpoke of in the Butter of Ant:mony : that is, the 
ttom | Spirits of Sublimate Corrolive do leave the Ader- 
cined | c4ry to joyn with the Arſemck , which they draw 
\e the | along with them in a gummous liquor : the A4er- 
vered | cury being afterwards diſengaged, and finding no 
ch is | Sulphurs to fix it, comes forth in a vapour, and 
ay by condenſes into water. 


d be 
y the 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Quickdime. 


Why Lime Urk-lime is 'Stohe, whoſe thoiſture the 
makes Wa- Fire hath quite dried up, and brought 


——_ ihto its place a "great many igheois 
bodies. Lhey are theſe little bodies that cauſe the 
Fbullitioti, When water hath opened the matter 
that kept them incloſed : and this Ebulllition laſts 
ahtil alt the parts of the Zime ate dilated, and 
the fiery particles fet at lſherty, ſo that there is 

How it no need of further trouble to get out. Theſe little 

comes tobe joneous bodies do likewiſe render the Lime Cor- 

Corroſeve. rofive, tor the ſtone is dt at all fo of it ſelf. 

Things ne- When the ſtone, that 2uck-lime is made of, is 

ceſſary ro be grown ted Hot in the Furnaces, the Workmen 

obſerved in Fave a fpecial care to keep up the fire at ar equal 
making of height, until the ſtotre i$ quite Calcin'd ; fot if the 
” fatne whith Has beguh tb burn among the ſtones, 
ſhotttd be fuftered £6 leffent for a white, ahd ſo the 

heat be” checkt before rhe end of the work, they 

would never afterwards be able to make. Ouick-limt 

with thoſe ſtones any more,, thotigh they ſhould 

beat the charge of burning fifty times as much 

wood as is commonly required ; and this, becauſe 

in that interval of heat, the pores of the ſtone, 

whictr were hegun ro be opefied, do cloſt afid ſhut, 

and the matter ſinks down in a lump to the de- 

ftruction of the whole. And then again the flame 

. can't riſe in it any more, for it tinds none of thoſe 
mnterſtices, or ſpaces between, which were fre- 

| quent 
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quent before, for it to paſs through. The matter 
therefore is rendred uncapable of receiving the fire 
any more, becauſe all the ſmall cells that were uſe- 
ful for its reception, are ſhut up and deſtroyed in 
this confuſion. 

Parts-plaſter bak'd is alſo a kind of Calx or Quick- 
lime : but ſeeing the pores of this ſtone are not 
diſpoſed to retain ſo great a quantity of igneous 
particles as thoſe of ,2uick-l:me, therefore it is 
not ſo hot when water is thrown upon It. 

It is objected, That if igneous bodies were they o4je#ion. 
that cauſed the Corrofion of 2nick-lrme, Tiles, 
Bricks, and all ſtones that are not of the nature 
of Lime-ſtone, and Jron, Copper, Silver, Gold, 
and many other bodies ſhould be as Cauſtick as 
uick-lime, after having endured the fire as long, 
if not longer than it. -- 

But this does not follow, For 7/es, and other Anſwe-: 
Calcined ſtones have not the pores diſpoſed like 
thoſe of 2uick-lime, to retain fiery particles ; and 


i ſome metals are found impregnated with them 


during their Calcination, they are known to re- 

tain them ſo well by the ſolidity of their parts, ,,,, ,, 
that neither the heat nor moiſture of the fleſh are z;u4s of 
able to draw them out of the places they are fixt Calx are 


in, to cauſe a Corroſion upon the part. Irt is caſfie 79 Corro- 


here to give you an example ; for if you take the £**- 

Calx of Lead that encreaſed its weight in the 

Calcination, as I have faid before, and ſteep it if 

water, the water will not act at all upon it, and 

the Calx may be taken from the water in the ſame 

weight it was put ins you muſt melt it by fire, if 

you would ſeparate the igneous bodies : but now 

as for common 2urck-lime, a ſmall matter of * 

moiſture is able to ſeparate the tender parts us 
rne 
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Abjection, 


Anſwer. 


the ſtone, and drive out the fiery particles in a- 
bundauce. 

It is faid likewiſe that the. Ebullition of water 
which happens when flung upon 2uzck-l;me muſt 
not be imputed to fiery bodies, ſeeing neither Spi- 
rit of Wine, nor Oil, when thrown upon it, doat 
all cauſe heat, although they are both of them in- 


flammable bodies, nay, on the contrary they are . 


obſerved to quench the heat that uſes to happen to 
Ouick-lime when water 1s joyned with It. 

1 Anſwer, That theſe ettects do proceed from 
this, That Oil, Spirit of Wine, and other Sulphu- 
reous liquors of the ſame nature, inſtcad of ſepa- 
rating the parts of ®urck-lime, as water does, 


do rather hinder any ſeparation from being made | 


by ſtopping up the pores, and by taking away 
all communication with the air, even as it hap- 
pens when a Volatile Salt is covered with the 
Spirit of Wine well rectified, to hinder its difſo- 
lution or diſipation. 

Moreover, I do not ſay, That theſe particles 
( which I call igneous ) are always capable to ex- 
cite a boiling and heat ;, perhaps ſome of them 
mix with the Spirit of Wine and Oil, without 
leaving the pores of the Lime, which is neceflary 
to cauſe an Ebullition. I underitand by the ig- 
neous particles, only that ſubtile matter which 
was much agitated in the Calcination, and which 
communicates its motion difterently, according 
to the nature of the bodies it meets with : and 
if its motion be either abated or deſtroyed, it 
henceforth ceaſes to be..of the nature of igneous 
particles. 

That-which withdrew me from the Sentiment 


of thoſe who will have all the eftetts of Quick 
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lime detived from its falt, was, that I could ne- No Salt to 
ver tind any in it, though I have ſought after it on” from 
with care enough : for ſome through miſtake do 157.7 
take a ccftain Bituminous ſcum, which often 

ſwims upon the Lime-water, for a ſalt. 

' Some may perhaps ſay, That the igneous par- 0bjeFicr, 
ticles, which I give to ®uick-lme, are not more 
demonſtrative than the Salt: and if I wilt not 
admit a Salt to be in this Calcined ſtone, becauſe 
I have not found it, neither ought I to pretend 
zgneous particles nntjl I can ſhew them. 

_ But I Anſwer, That there is a great diffe- Anſwer. 
rence here; for Salt is a matter which may be 
condenſed, and which doth eaſily diſcover it ſelf 
to our ſenſes: We may ſee it, feel it, and taſte 
it: But igneous particles are of another nature z 
they are too ſubtile, roo much raretfied, and too 
much in motion to be ſo ſenſibly diſcerned, We 
can only know them! by their effetts : and if by 
ſome means they may , be condenſed, they are no 
more igneous, becauſe they have loſt their mo- 
tion, which is efſential, and abſolutely neceſlary 
to their nature. 

Neither can I be of the opinion of thoſe who whetherthe 
will needs have an acid to be in 2uick-lime, which ebulrzon 
being drawn out by the water, and meeting an aa” 
Alkali, does cauſe the efferveſcency which is ob- —_ $10» 
ſerved, when water is poured upon 2uick-lime 1, ceeds from 
for although according to appearance an acid an Acid or 
may enter into the natural compoſition of the ſtone 4&4 
that ,2uick-lime is made of, this acid has loſt its 
nature, not only by breaking its potnts in Its 
ſtrict union with earth at the Petritication, but 
alſo in the violent Calcination that is given to 
this ſtone to reduce it to a Cai/x. So that we 

Y may 
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. may here ſay, -the fame thing happens to the acid 


which enters into the compolition of the tone, as 
I have faid did happen .to the falt of Vegetables 
and other mixt bodies, which though naturally an 
acid ſalt, changes into an alkali by means of its 
union with earth, and the fiery particles in time of 
the Calcination ; there is only. this,difference be-. 
tween them both, the acid of the ſtone 1s. mixed 
with more earth than the ſalt.of Vegetables... 

uick-lime mixed with acids, ferments ſooner, 
and mofe ſtrongly, than : with, common water, 
becauſe being, a ſubſtance very Alkalin, the acid 
points, which are very much agitated, enter 1n- 
to it with force, and divige;.ats , parts (.at the 
very firit ) rudely ; and. by. this means open a 
paſſage to the igneous. particles which iflue- our 
violently. EG” cite, 

"When Lime is once flackt; it. neither , catuſcs 
any more eþbullition, nor heat, with water ;, but 
if you add to it an acid, it;makes both a conſider: 
able ebullition; and heat, becauſe the acid edges 
will penetrate into the particles of the ime, 
where the water was not able fo go. _... 

There is not made any ebullition, or precipita» 
tion, by the mixing acids with Lime-water. 


e 


: Phagedenick "Water. 


HIS Watcr isa miixture of Sublimate and 
Ligewwater,. : 

Put a pound of 2uick-lime intoa large eatthen 
pan, and: quench it with ſeven or eight pints of hot 
water ; after. the Lime hath infuſed five or fix 
hours, and3s ſunk to. the bottom, pour off the 
water 
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water by Inclination, and filtrate it, this is called 
Lime-water. | 
Tocach pint of this water are added ſixteen of 
twenty grains of Sublimate Corroſive in powder, 
and the water preſently turns yellow ; they are 
itirred together a good while in a glaſs or marble 


mortar, and this water is uſed for cleanſing eld Ul» Ferre. 


cers: it cats proud fleſh, and is likewiſe ufed in the 
Gangreen, by adding Spirit of Wine to it, and 
ſometimes Splrit of Vitriol. 


Remarks, 


Lime-water changes the: colour of Sublimate 
Corroſrue, becauſe being an alkali, it deſtroys 
ſoine part of the acids, which, according as they 
are diverſly mixed with the A4ercary, do give it 
different colours. 

The precipitate of the Phagedenick Water being 


Precipitate 


wathed ana dried, is eſteemed by ſome to be a 0f *hePha- 
200d Pargative in Vetiereal caſes: It is given in 8e4denck 


Pills for fear of blacking the Teeth: the doſe 
is from one grain to three; it purges upward 
and downward, and works much like Trxrbith 
Aaineral, 


Cauſiick ſlones, or, Cauteries. 


T HI1S Operation is the falt of Graveled aſhes, 
or the Lees of Wine Calcined, rendred more 
corroſive than it was before, by the igneous parts 
of Duick-lime. | 

Pur intoa great eatthen pat), one part of 2uzck- 


lime, and two parts of Gravelied aſhes, or Cal- 


A 3 cined 


water. 
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(ro mvelled 


what, 


— 


cined Tartar, powder and mix them.z pour good 
ſtore of hot water upon your matter, and leaving 
it in infuſion five or {ix hours, botl it a little 
afterwards paſs that which- is clear, through 
brown Paper, and evaporate it ina Copper batin 
or earthen pan, there will remain at bottom a falt, 
which you muſt put over the fire in a Crucible, it 
will diflolve and boil until all the remaining humi- 
dity is evaporated. When you tind it at the bot- 
tom like to an Oil, caſt it into a baſin, and cut it 
into pieces while it is warm ; put theſe Cauterzes 
quickly intoa ſtrong glaſs bottle, ſtop it with wax, 
and a bladder, for the air would ealily diffolve it 
into a liquor : you mult alſo take care to keep it 
in a dry place. | 

Theſe Canterzes are the ſtrongeſt of all that are 
made; and they are but halfan hour in making, 


Remarks, 


Gravelled aſhes are only a Calcined Tartar, for 
they are made by burning the Lees of Wine ; but 
becauſe-theſe Lees, by reaſon of their liquidity 
have fermented more than common Tartar, the 
Salt which is drawn from them is of a more pene- 
trating nature than other Tartar, and conſequent- 
ly is fitter to make Canſticks with. The Quict- 
lime does alſo help to make them much. the 
{tronger, for the igneous parts which it contains 
do mix with this Salt, and make it the more 
active, and corrolive. . 

You muſt not powder the 2y:ck-/ime, for the 
little fiery bodies would then fly away, before 
they could be received into the water, 


When 
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When you filtrate the ſolution, you muſt put 
a cloth under the brown paper to ſupport it, 
otherwiſe it would be preſently corroded. 

Ten or twelve ounces of Salt would be drawn 
from the Graveled Aſhes alone, but the flackt 
Lime retains a great deal of it. 

If you have uſed in this Operation ſixteen oun- Quanriy. 
ces of Gravelted Aſhes, and eight ounces of Luick- 
lime, you'll have eight ounces of your Cauſticks. 

If you would have the Caulticks in edges, you Caufticks 
muſt put a hot Iron Spatule into the Crucible, #* *4ges- 
whilſt the matter is in Fuſion, and form the edges 
in a flat baſon. 

This Canſtick Salt is very cafily diffolved, and 
in the making of it you muſt not (tay till it appears 
dry at the bottom of the veſſel, as you do for other 
Salts ; for it remains ſtill fluid, though all the hu- 
midity of it be gone; therefore you mult = a 
little of it-to cool, that you may ſee whether 1t 
be in its due confiitence. 

The reaſon why it thus remains in Fuſion is, be- ,,,, ,,, 
cauſe it is full of little fiery bodies which it has Salt of Cau- 
taken from the 2uick-lime, and which have fo dif- ſticks eafily 
poſed its parts to penetration ; for all ſolid bo- diſſolves. 
dies which are put in Fuſion by fire do receive this 
liquid form for no other reaſon, but becauſe the 
little fiery bodies are became mixed. with their 
parts, and have tet them into a great agitation. 

If you ſhould uſe Lime that is flackt, the Cau- 
ſticks would not ſo eaſily melt ; and if you draw 
the Salt from Graveled Ajhes alone, it will coa- 
gulate in drying, much as other Salts do z where- 
fore this Futjon of the Cauſtjcks muſt needs pro- 
ceed from the fiery bodies which were contained 
In the ck dhe ent 

+3 Cauſticks 
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Cauſtick 
ſtone loſes 
its force if 
long kept, 


Cauſticks may likewife be made divers other 
ways, but this deſcription. will deferve a prefe- 
rence before others, when you would have them 
be of a quick operation. 

Tf this Cauſtick ſtone be kept five or fix months, 
its force is ſenſiÞly decayed, and it grows weaker 
as It is longer kert, hecauſe a part of the 1gne- 
ous particles, which are always in motion, do 
iſſue out of their little Cells where they are kept, 
and do diffipate themſelves. However, the ſtone 


'1s ſtill Cauſtick, but only it worketh more ſlowly, 


and therefore it is better to make them often, 
than to make many at a time. 

Where S$oap is made, Chirurgeons evapo- 
rate the. water of Soapweed, and make uſe of 


. the Salt, which is at the bottom, for their Cau- 


fticks 5 but ours are much ſtronger. 


Inks called Sympatnetical. 


| T HESE Operations are liquors of a difteterit 


'nature, which do deſtroy one another ;- the 
firſt is an infuſjon of Quick-lime and Orpin ; the 
ſecond a Water turn'd black by means of burned 
Cork; and the third is a Vinegar impregnated 
with Saturn. | 

Take-an outice of Puick-tme, and half an aunce 
of Orpin, powder and mix them, put your mix- 
ture into a Matraſs, and pour upon it five or fix 
ounces of water, that the water may be three 
fingers breadth above the powder, ſtop your 
Matrafs with Cork, Wax,-and a Bladder ; fer 
it in digeſtion in a mild fand-heat ten or twelve 
nouts, ſhaking the Matraſs from time to time, 

be þ 7 _ they 
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then let it 


Burn Cork, and quench it in Aqza v:ite, then Viſible Ink. 
diflolve it in a ſufficient quantity of water, where- 
in you ſhall have melteda little Gamm Arabick, in 
' order to make an "Ink as black as common Ink, 
You muſt ſeparate the Cork that can't diffolve, and 
if the Ink be not black enough, add more Cork 
as before. | 
Get the Impregnation of Saturn made with Vj- Inviſ>le 
nezar; diſtill'd as I have ſhewn before, or elſe diſ- —_ 
ſolveſo much ſalt of Satarn as a quantity of water 
is able to receive : write on Paper with a'new Pen 
dipt in this liquor, take notice of the place where 
you writ, and let it dry; nothing at all will appear. 
Write upon the inviſible Writing with the Ink Curiefty, 
made of burnt Cork, and ler it ary, that which 
you had writ will appear as if it had been done 
with common Ink. - 
Dip a little Cotton in the firſt liquor made of 
Lime and Orpin, but the liquor muſt be firſt ſetled 
and clear; rub the place you writ upon with this 
Cotton, and that which appeared will preſently 
difappear, and that which was not ſeen will ap- 


pear. 
Another Experiment. 


E 0 AK E a Book'four fingers breadth mm big- 
BK neſs, or bjgser.'if .you will : write'on the 
firſt leaf with your impregnation! of Satury, of 
eHe put a paper that you have writ upon between 
the leaves ; turn to other fide'of the Baok, and 
having, obſerved as near as-may.be-the oppoſite 
STE Y 4 place 
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light, and that this fyljginoſity is not 


place to your writing, rub the laſt leaf of the 
Book with Cotton dipt in the liquor made of 
Luick-lime and Orpin, nay and leave the Cotton 
on the place, clapa folded paper preſently upon it, 
and ſhutting the book quickly, ſtrikeupon it with 
your hand four or five good ſtrokes z then turn the 
book, and clap it into a preſs for half a quarter of 
an hour; take jt out. and open it, you'll find the 
place appear black, where you had writ with the 
Iavifible Ink, The fame thing might be doge 
through a wall, if you could provide ſomething 
to lay on-both ſides, that might hinder the eva- 
poration- of the Spirits, 


Remarks, 


. Theſe Qperationsare indeed of no uſt, but he- 
cauſe they are ſamewhat ſurprizing, I hope the 
curious will not take it ill, that I make this ſmall 
djigreſſion, 

It isa hard matter to explicate well the effects 
I haye now related, nevertheleſs I ſhall endea- 
your to illuſtrate thema little, without having re- 
courſe to Sympathy and Antipathy, which are ge: 
neral terms, and do explicate nothing at all ; but 
before I begin, we muſt remark ſeveral things. 

The firſt is, Thar it js an eſſential point to 
quench the coal of Cork in Aqua vite, that the 
viſible Ink may become black with it. 

Secondly, That the blackneſs of this Ink does 
proceed from the fuligingfity or ſooty part of the 
coal of the Cork, which is exceeding porous and 
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| Thirdly, that the Impregnation of Saturn, 


which makes the inviſible Ink, is only a Lead 
d ffolved, and held up imperceptibly in an acid 
liquor, as I have ſaid, -when I ſpoke of this metal. 

Fourthly that the firſt of theſe liquors is a mix- 
ture of the alkali and igneous parts of Quick-lime 
with the Sulphureous ſubſtance of Arſenck ; for 
the Orpin isa ſort of Arſenick, as I ſaid before. _ 

All this being granted, as no body can reaſon- 
ably think otherwiſe, I now athrm, that the rea- 
ſon why the viſible Ink does diſappear, when the 
defacing liquor is rubbed upon it, is that this li- 
quor conſiſting ofan alkali falt, and parts thatare 
oily and penetrating, this mixture does make a 
kind of ſoap, which is able to diflolve any fuligi- 
nous ſubſtance, ſuch as burnt” Cork, eſpecially 
when it has been already rarefiedand diſpoſed for 
diflolution by Aqua vite, after the ſame manner 
as common ſoap, which 1s compounded of oil, 
and an alkali falt, is able to take away any 
ſpots made by greaſe. 

But it may be demanded, why after the difſo- 
lution the blackneſs does diſappear. 

I anſwer, that the fuliginous parts have been ſo 
divided, and lockt up in the fulphureous alkali 
of the liquor, that they are become inviſible, and 
we ſeeevery day that very axaCt ſolutions do ren- 
der the thing diflolved imperceptible, and wirh- 
out colour. 

'Lhe little alkali ſalt which is in the burnt Cork 
may alfo the better ſerve to joyn with the alkali 
of the quick-lime, and to help the diflolution. 

As for the inviſible Ink, it is eafie to apprehend 
how that appears black , when the ſame liquor, 
which ſerves to deface the other, is uſed upon it. 


For 
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For whereas the impregnation of Satyrn is only a 
Lead ſuſpended by the edges of the acid liquor, 
this Lead muſt needs revive, and reſime its black 
colour, when that which held it rarefied is intire- 
ly deſtroyed ; ſo the alkali of 2u:ck-/me being 
filled with the ſulphurs of 4r/-2:c& becomes very 
proper to. break and deſtroy the acids, and toag- 
glutinate together the particles of Lead. 

Ir happens then that the viſible Ink does diſap- 
pear by reaſon that the parts which did render it 
black, heve hen diffolved ;and the invifivle Ink 
does 21fo appear, becauſe the difſo've4 parts have 
been revived 

$1.11 and Orpimert being mixed and di- 
genc!t iontt hc In water, do yield a-finell much 
like that waich happens when common ſulphur is 
boiled in a Lixiwium of Tartar. This here is the 
{tronger, becauſe the ſulphur of Arſenrck is loaded 
with certain Salts that make a ſtronger impreſſion 
on the ſmell. ©urck-lime is an alk4i; that ope- 
Tates in this much like the Salt of Tartar in the 
other Operation ; you muſt not leave the matraſs 
open, becauſe the force of this water doth conſj!t 
in a Volatile. The LZ:me retains the more fit 
part of the Arſenick , and the Su/phurs that come 
forth are ſo much the more ſubtile, as they are ſe- 
parated from what did-fix them before, and this 
_—_— to be ſo, becauſe the Sulphurs muſt of ne- 
ceſſity paſs through all the book to makea writing 
of a clear and inviſible liquor appear black and 
viſible : and to facilitate this penetration rhe book 
15 ſtrook, and then turned about, becauſe the Spi- 
ritsor Volatile Sulphurs do always tend upwards; 
jou rauft likewiſe clap it into a preſs, that theſe 
Sulphucs may not be diſperſed in the air. es tr 
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found, that if theſe circumſtances are not ob- 
ſerved, the bulineſs fails. Furthermore that which 
perſwades me that the Sulphurs do paſs through 
the book, and not take a circuit to ſlip in by the 


des, as many do imagine, 1s that after the book - 


js taken out of the preſs, all the inſide is found to 
be ſcented with the ſmell of this liquor. - - 

There is one thing more to be obſerved, which 
is, that the infuſion of ©uick-lime and Orpin be 
newly made, becauſe otherwiſe it will not have 
force enough to penetrate. The three liquors 
hould be made in different places too 3 for if they 
ſhould approach near one another, they would be 
ſpoiled. | 

This laſt effect does likewiſe proceed from the 
defacing liquor z for becauſe upon the digeſtion 
of 2nick-lime and Orpin, it is a thing impoſlible 
but ſome of the particles will exalt, ſtop the veſ- 
ſel as cloſe as you will; theair impregnated with 
theſe little bodies does mix with, and alter the 
Inks, infomuch that the viſible Ink does thereby 
become the leſs black, and the inviſible Ink does 
alſo acquire a little blackneſs. is 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Flints. 
Pim: as all other ſtones, are made by diffe- 


rent Salts, or by acid liquors, which do pe- 
| netrate and incorportae with earth, which 
Is an alkali, fo that from their mixture there does 
reſult 
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reſult a Coagulum, which by little and little does 
harden by means of the ſubterranean heart, or elſe 


 dopetrifie by the cold. Now you muſt obſerve, 


C tron 


of Fl 


Cryſtals. 


that according to the quantity of carth which 
incounters with this acid liquor, there are made 
ſuch different ſorts of ſtones. Thus precious 
ſtones and Cryſtals do obtain their hardneſs and 
tranſparency, from a juſt proportion, ſuch as is 
needful to make an exact penetration, and a ftri 
union of the acid with the earth. 


It is very probable, that the different hardneſs | 
of ſtones proceeds from the quantity of earth that | 
enters into their compoſition, and that one is hard- 


er than another, according as it hath lefſer earth 
in it: forthen the acid water, acting equally 
1pon all the parts of this earth, diflolves it exaCtly; 
and then alſo the Coagulation is longer a doing, 


and by this means the parts do unite and cloſe | 


together incomparably better than when there is 
much earth. 

It is eafie to conceive, that a hard body has 
been compoſed of very ſinall particles; for ather- 
wiſe there would have been empty ſpaces and great 
pores, which are contrary to the nature of hard 
neſs and compactneſs. 

When the acid liquor meets with much earth, 
it only half diffolves it, and the Coagulation be- 
ing quick, it forms an opake and ſoft ſtone. 

Flints have much acid or ſalt water in them, 
and but little earth : and as to their opacity, it is 
cauſed by the Sulphureous and ſometimes Metal- 
lick earth wherewith they are compounded. 

Cryſtals are formed by a perfeCtt diflolutian of 
earth or ſtone, in acid or falt waters; this difſa- 
lution muſt certainly be clear and limpid as wa- 

ter, 
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water, either becauſe it is filtrated, paſling 
through ſome earth, or becauſe it falls into ſome 
clean place. When this diflolution ſettles, it 
fxeth together, as Salt-peter is Cryſt alized in wa- 
ter, and the Cryſtals retain the purity of the 
Diflolution, therefore it is that they are tranſpa- 
rent. 


[ rectoas ſtones are compounded of a Difloluti- Precious 


but ſome Mertallick particles mix with their Diffo- 


lution, which is the cauſe of their different co- 
 lours, and that they are much harder than Cry- 
ftal. | 


on at lealt as perfect and as clear as that of Cryſtal: ſtones. 


Grains of ſand are ſmall Crytals, which appear Sand. 


tous only like the powder of Cryſtal, but by the 
help of a Microſcope we diſcover their figure and 


texture, 


There are found ſome waters in ſeveral places, P*rifying 
which falling upon ſtones do ſoon petrifie, as par- *** 


ticularly in a Grot at Arf! in Burgundy. The 
reaſon that may be given of this petrification, js 
that theſe waters do contain an acid, which in 
paſſing through carths do diflolve ſome part of 
them, which is capable to make them petrifie, 
but the great agitation they are in whilſt they run 
with rapidity down mountains, does hinder their 
coagulation 3 for that can never happen until 
theſe waters have fallen into ſome place fit for 
them to repoſe and lIye ſtil] in. 

There are in ſome places, waters which petri- 
fie Wood, Plants, Fruit, and even the parts of 
Animals, when they are thrown into it. Theſe 
waters are of the ſame nature with thoſe I have 
mentioned, but they are not ſo Phlegmatick, and 
therefore they cannot Coagulate of — 

ut 
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Calcination 


of Cryſt 


Choice of 


Flints. 


but meeting with ſome ſolid body, they pene- 
trate it, and fo ſhut up all its pores that they 
make as if it had changed its nature 3nd become 
itone. EI 


ET Caicimnation of Flints. 
J 


NN Pls Operation ſhews the way to open the 


bodies of. F/;nts and Cryſtal, ſo that therchy 

they may'be cafily reduced-into a powder. 
Heat red-hot fome Flints iti the fire, and quench 
them in water; repeat heating and quenching 


.. . them three or four times, ot until they are friable, 


and can befinely powdered; you muſt chuſe Rzver- 
Flints, that are full of veins of ſeveral colours, 

Cryſtal is calcined after the ſame manner, but 
it is more eafily made friable than Flints, A Li- 
quor and Tinttare may be likewiſe drawn from it, 
the ſame-way I am going to ſhew for 'Flints 1 
their vertues likewiſe are both alike, 


Remarks. 


Flints, which are found'in Rivers or Waters, 
and which have veins of different colours, are 
eſteemed beft, becauſe it is believed they yield 
moſt 'Tincture; | 

Flints and Cryſtal are too hard to be powdered 
the common way, and "therefore means muſt be 
ufed to ſoften theſe ſtones for vraJIng them more 
eatily. Cold water makes them friable when 
they are thrown -red-hot-into it, for the Calci- 
cation having opened the pores, which the cold- 
neſs of the water ſhutting again ſuddenly, the ig- 
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neous particles within them endeavour to iflue 
out impetuouſly, and to break their priſons,. and 
ſo they rarifie the matter and render it brittle. 
The heating the Cryals or Flints red-hot, and 
uenching them in water, is repeated three or 
four times, that all their parts may be ſufficiently 
penetrated and ſoftned. . Some uſe Vinegar in- 
tcad of Water for quenching Flints and Cryſtals. 


TinElure of Flints. 


T HIS Operation is an exaltation of ſome 
_ partsof Flints, and Salt of Tartariin Spi- 
rit of Wine. 

Mix well four ounces of Calcined Fl:ints finely 
powdered, with four and twenty ounces of Cal- 
cined Tartar : put this mixture into a large Cru- 
cible, cover it and place it in a wind-furnace, 
light a fire about it by little and little, to warm it 
gently, and then encreaſe it to the laſt degree. 
Continue it in this condition for five hours, that 
the matter. may all the while remain. in Fuſion. 
Thruſt a Spatule into it, and fee if your matter 
begins to grow diaphanous like glaſs. If it doth 
fo, pour it into a warm Iron mortar, and it will 
preſently congeal into an hard maſs, which you 
muſt powder while it is hot, and put into a 
matraſs very dry and hot : pour.upon it Spirit of 
Wine Alcoholized, four fingers above thematter z 
ſtop your-matraſs cloſe with another, whoſe neck 
may. be received into that which contains the mat- 
ter. Lute the conjunCtions well with a wet blad» 
der, and ſet it in ſand, give a tire under it that is 
ſtrong enough to make the Spirit of —_— 

or 
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Pertue. 


Doſe. 


for two days together, it will turn of a red co- 
lour ; unlute your matrafles, and ſeparating thein 
a-ſunder, decant the Tin&ure into a bottle: put 
new Spirit of Wine to that which remains, and 
digeſt it as before, ſeparate the liquor that is 
turned red, and mingling it with the former, pour 
tall together in a glaſs body, and cover it with 
2a head, fit to it a Receiver, and lute the junCtures, 
diſtil in a vaporous bath two thirds of the Spirit of 
Wine, that may ſerve for uſe as before, then take 
your veſſel off the fire, and keep that which remains 
in the bottom of the body, in a Viol well ſtopt. 

This Tin&ure is faid to be a good remedy to 
open -ObſtruCtions 3 they uſe it for the Scurvy, 
and in Hypochondriacal caſes : the doſe is from 
ten to thirty drops in ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks. 


The Calx of Flint; doth ſo ſtriftly incorporate 
with the Salt of Tartar by the Calcination, that 
they may be ſaid to be converted into a Salt ; and 
this 1 ſhall ſhew in the following Operation. 

You mulit uſe the Spirit of Wine highly Alco- 
holized, otherwiſe you will not gain the T:in&are 
you mult likewiſe obſerve to infuſe the powdered 
matter while it is as hot as may be; two thirds 
of the Spirit of Wineare diſtilled off, that what 
remains-may be the redderand ſtronger. 

Almoſt all Chymiſts will needs make this red 
colour to proceed from the Sulphur of Flints ex- 


_ rratted by the Spirit of Wine, but it is more pro- 


bable that this colour proceeds from an exaltation 


of the. Alkali Salt in Spirit of Wine, - becauſe a 


like TinQure is made on Salr of Tartar. 
Liquor 
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Liquzr of Flints. 


FT HIS Opetation is a lution of Flints ints 
a liquor, by the means of Salt of Tartar. 

Take the other part of your Fl:nts Calcined 
with Tartar, and ſet it in a Cellar in a glaſs pan, 
it will diflolve into as clear a liquor as water. Fil- 
trafe and ſo keep it. 


This liquor is ſaid to be Diuretick, It 1s given Yertze. 


from fix to five and twenty drops in fome conve- 
nient 11quor. 

If you mix an equal part of this liquor with 
ſomeacid Corrofive Spirit, youll preſently turn 
it into a ſtone. 


Remarks. 


This Salt of Tart ar,or the grated hes, nave 
ſo attenuated the F!/:z: rhat it becomes as folubie 
as they; and we ſee the truth of rhis ta the opera- 
tion, for the moiſture of the Cellar entring into 
the pores- of our calcined matter ditiolves 1t 1m- 
perceptibly, and if this diffolution ſhould be eva- 
porated, an Alkali Salr is found at bottom, 

When this liquor is mixee with an acid Spirit, 
an Ebullition preſently happens, from the actd 
Spirits piercing the alkali, and afterwards a itrons 
ger Coagulation is made, then when an acid Sp1- 
rit is poured on the Ojl of Zarzar, becauſe this 
fame alkali contains more carth than does the 
Salt of Tartar. 


Dole. 
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This liquor may difiolve ſome Sulphureous ob- «4 into « 


ſtruftions that now and then happen, and then it 
{ provokes 
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provokes Urine z but if it meets with an acid hu- 
mour, it cauſes a Coagulation, that may turn into 
a ſtone : wherefore I would not adviſe any body to 
uſe this Remedy, no more than the former 7zn- 
ure, which works only by -its Salt that ismixed 
with the Spirit of Wine. | 2 

From the Coagulation of theſe liquors maybe 
ſenſibly explicated, how ſtones come to be formed 
in ſeveral parts-of our bodies, ſeeing acid liquors 
and alkalies do ſo often meet within us. 

The Tin&ure of Flints is uſed to extract the Sul- 


phur of many Minerals; Alchymiſts have given 


it no leſs than the name of Alkabeſt. 
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EHAP XI 
Oil of Bricks. 


"TV" HIS Preparation is Br:cks impregnated 
with 0: of Olives, and afterwards diitilled. 

Heat red-hot among burning Coals 

pieces of Brick , and quench them in a panfilled 
halffull with 021 of les, but take care to.cover it 
immediately, for the 0z/ will elſe take fire, Leave 
them in Intuſfion ten or twelve hours, or until the 
Oil hath ſufficiently penetrated: the Brzcks, after 
that ſeparate them, and:-when you. have . groſly 


. __.. Powdered the Bricks imbibed with the Oz/, put it 
'...,. Infoanearthen Retort, or glaſs one luted, large 


enough for a'third part to remain empty; place it 


in @Reverberatory Furnace, and fit it to a large 
| ) A 


Capacious 
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capacious Receiver, lute well the conjunCtions,and 
givea little fire at firft to warm the Retort, then 
encreaſe it by degrees, until you ſee vapours come 
forth ; then continue it in this condition rill there 
comes no more : unlute the conjunctions, and take 
away the Receiver, there remains in the Retort 
- the Brick, which you muſt fling away as uſe- 
eſs. 

Mix the ©2/ that remains in the Receiver with 
a ſufficient quantity of other Brzck dried and 
powdered, and make a paſte of it, form ſeveral 
little-pellets, and put them into a glaſs Retort ; 
ſet the Retort in Sand, and fitting to it a large 
Receiver, and luting them together, -give a fire 
by degrees to rectitie all the Oz/, pour it intoa _ 
Viol, and keep it foruſe; it is called the 01/ of 0il of Phi- 
Philoſophers. ' oſophers. 

It is a good Remedy applyed outwardly to dif- Yertue. 
cuſs the Tumors of the Spleen, for the Palfie, 
Phthifck, and ſuffocations of the mother. It may 
be given inwardly from two to four drops, in peſe, 
Wine, or ſome approprnte liquor. Some drops 
of it are inſtilled into the Ear to diſſipate the fla- 
tulent humours that are there incloſed. 


Remarks. 


This Operation ſerves only to exalt the 0] of 
Olives, that being more opened by the fire, it may 
rarifie and diffolve humours more eafily ; for you 
muſt not imagine that the Br:ck doth communt- 
cate any great vertue, It is a dry body, and wants 
all active principles. | 

You muſt make a very moderate fire in this 
diſtillation, that the Oz/ may come forth in va- 
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lan. 
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pours; for if it ſhould come out drop by drop, 
it would not be ſo.open, nor would it produce ſo 
good effects. 

Some do reCtifie the Oz] of Bricks with Colco- 
thar inſtead of Bricks, or elſe with the maſs that 
remains after the diſtillation of Aqua forts. 

Antient Chymiſts have given the Epithete Ph- 
lojophick to all preparations wherein they have 
uſed Brick. The reaſon that can be given for it 
is, That becauſe they call themſelves the only True 
Philoſophers, or Philoſophers by way. of | excel- 
lence, they thought they were obliged to confer 


hy cated ſome influences of this mighty name upon Z3ricks, 


The Oil of 


I hiloſo- 
phers. 


{oral 
whar, and 
whore 
found, 


becauſe they are the materials wherewith they 
build their Furnaces, to work at the high and 
mighty Operation, or the Philoſophers ſtone ; for 
they pretend it js by this Operation alone that 
True Philoſophy can be obtained. 


MET XIV. 
Of Coral. 


a petrified plant, becauſe It grows under 
deep hollow Rocks, in many places of 


C: RAL is called Lithodendron, that is, 


the Mediterranean Sea, where the Sca is deep z 
or rather it is a certain ſhoot from a Rock, that 
- hath received the form of a Plant. It is not true, 
.that.it is taken out of the Sea ſoft, as ſome have 
ſaid. There are of them of ſrveral colours, as 


the 
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the white, the Red, and the Blacks now and Different 
then there are found ſome of two colours, as "4: 
Red, and Black. 
The Red is the moſt common, and: moſt ur uſe ; 
it is choſen of a deep colour z the white is more 
rare than the Red. A certain white ſtone very 
ſpungy, that is like unto Coral, is brought among 
us, which is miſtaken for true white Coral by thoſe Fae Co- 
that don't know it, but the true is not at all ſpun- ral. 
gy 3 It is rather very compact, and as white as 
6 3 Black Coral is the greateſt rarity of them 
all. 
If you put the branches of Red Coral to infuſe FhizeWax 
a day or twoin melted white Wax, upon hot ems 744219 the 
bers, the Coral will loſe its former colour, and _ wee 
become white, and the Wax will aflume a yellow 
colour. The Wax mult be a fingers breadth above 
the Coral. 
If you ſhould put other red Coral to ſteep in tie 
ſame Wax, it would tura brown. 
If again the third time you ſhould put red Coral 
to ſteep in the ſame Wax, the Wax would then 
| become red. 
The Wax diiiolves a little of the bituminous 
matter that js upon the Coral, and which did ren- 
der it red : this Operation is done only for curioſity. 
Many perſons do hang red Cora/about the neck, 
In order to ſtop Hemorrhages, to puriie the blood, 
and to fortifie the heart. 1 believe that which gave 
- occaſion to think it has ſuch excelient vertues, was 
' its Red colour, which is like to that of the blood, 
and the heart 3 but experience does no way Cons 
firm, that outwardly applied, it has any ſuch 
eftetts, 
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Pregaratiom Coral is prepared by beating it on a Marble into 
of Coral. 2 moſt fine powder, that it may the more eahily 


Pertys?. 


Dole, 


J 


be diflolved ; and this prepared Coral 1s given ta 
ſtop Pyſenteries, Diarrheas, Flux of the Hemor- 
rhoids, and Terms, Hemorrhagies, and all other 
diſtempers that are cauſed by an acrimony of hu- 
mours, this being an alkali that deitroys them z 


'the doſe is from ten grains to 2 drachm in Knot- 


graſs-water, or ſome other appropriate liquor. 
The more Red Coral is beaten, the more it 
loſes its colour. | 


_ Diſſolution of Coral. 


TAKE what quantity you pleafe of Coral 


tinely-powdered on a Marble; putt into a | 


large matrals, and pour upon It diſtilled Vinegar 
enough.to cover the matter four fingers high, 
there will happen a -great efferveſcency, which 
being over, ft your matter in digeſtion in warm 
ſand for two days, ſtirring the matraſs from time 
to time. Leave the Coral to ſettle at bottom, and 
decant the clear liquor into a bottle. Pour again 
fo mnch diſtilled Yznegar on the remainder, 'as be- 
fore, and leave it two days indigeſtion ; ſeparate 
the clear liquor, and continue to add more diftil- 
ted Yinegar; and todraw off the impregnation, un- 
til all the Coral is in a' manner diffolved. Then 
mix your difſſolutions, and pour them into a glaſs 
Cucurbite,' or elſe intoan earthen one, evaporate 
in ſand two thirds of the liquor, or until” there 
appears upon it a very fine s4in: Filtrate this Im- 
pregnation, and keep it jn order to make the Salt, 
and agiſtery, 2s I thall thew hereafter. 

Ta BE It 
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It may be given for the fame purpoſes as the Yer:e. 
Salt, the doſe is from ten to twenty drops in ſome D4/. 
appropriate liquor. - | evogt nl 
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Red Coral is generally uſed, becauſe "it is * 
thought to have more vertue than the reſt, by 
reafon of its Tinfture. 

The Efferveſcency which happens, when Yine- Cold Eft. 
gar doth penetrate Cor at, is reckoned among cold %/ceney. 
Efferveſcencies, if there be any ſuch ; for my part, 
I cannot ſay that I ever perceived any eoldneſs in 
It, In truth it is very ſtrange, that ſo great an 
Ebullition, or motion of the parts, ſhould not 
produce any ſenſible heat z but you muſt confider, 
that Coral, having large pores, may be eatily dif- 
ſolved, and ſo the acids need not ;joſtle it very 
much, which would be requiſite to produce any 
conſiderable heat. 

Some dowſe in this Operation the acid Lotion 
of Butter of Antimony, or pure Spirit of Vitrol, 
inſtead of Yizegar z but-becauſe theſe ſpirits do. 
leave too great an acidity in the Preparations of + 
Coral, ] conceive it better to uſe diſtilled Fizegar. 

Coral-being an alkali, the acid points do ſtick 
in it, and ſuſpending its parts, do render them 
imperceptible; and this is the reaſon that the 77- 
zegar doth loſe all its acidity, becaule the acidity 
did only conſiſt in the attiviry of its points, which 
do now ſheath themſelves in the alkall. | 

If you wonld, by way of curioſity, diltil tais 
diffotution, inſtead of Evaporating ir, as I have 
ſ1id, you'd gain nothing but an infſpid water, 
becauſe the acid is xt wirh the Coral, This water 
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Diſſolution 
of Pearl 
and othey 
alkalin 
matters, 


is evaporated away, becauſe it would ſerve for no- 
thing, and would only weaken the impregnation. 

The diffolution of Perle, Crabs-eyes, burnt 
Harts-horn, and all other alkali matters, 15 per- 
formed after the ſame manner ; their S$alrs and 
Maziſteries may be likewiſe made as thoſe of Co- 
ral, which I am going to deſcribe. oF” 

It is here remarkable, that the ſolution of. this 
ſort of alkalies in diſtilled Y/7negar, {mells much 
like Spirit-of- Wine, and;that ſome quantity, of 
it may. be drawn, with a yery gentle fire 3; the 
reaſon of if is, that in the making of Vinegar, 
the acids had;in a manner fixed the ſulphureous 
Spirit, but-when they do enter into the pores of 
Coral, they are forced to quit it, and {fo let it 
recover 1ts volatility. 


+ © - Magjiſterv of Coral. 


T AKE. what quantity you pleaſe of the im- 
pregnation of Coral, either red, or white, 
made with diſtilled Vinegar, as I have ſaid before 


- pour it into a Viol or matraſs, and drop into it 
the 1iquor of the Salt of Tartar, made per deli- 


&, * 
£ 
. * + 


quiym, a Curd w:]l appear which will precipitate 
to the battoin jn a very white pawder z decant 
the clear iigquor, and wathing your powder five or 
5x times with water, dry it, .1t is that which is 
called the Aagiſtery of Coral. Great vertues 
37e attributed to it, ſuch as, to revive and fortitie 
1c heart, reſiſt poiſon, ſtop the bloody Flux, 
ind ail other Hemorrhagies. The doſe is from 
ren to thirty grains in ſome liquor appropriate 
to the UA. I. 2 
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The name of Magiſtery is given only to Preci- 
pitates ;, and they are ſo called, to expreſs ſome- 
thing more exquiſite than ordinary. 


The liquor of Tartar, which is an alkali Salt Prepared 


difſolved, encountring the. acid, makes it let go 
the particles of Coral that it held ſuſpended, and 
ſo they precipitate by their own weight; this 
precipitate is nothing elſe but a Coral finely. pow- 
dered by means of acids, which do catily divide 
into abundance of parts. things that otherwiſe 
would ſeem indiviſible. . But you muſt obſerve 
here, that theſe preparations, inſtead of rendring 
Coral more effectual, as 1is pretended, do indeed 
render it almoſt good for nothing 3 which .is a 
thing eafie enough to prove, if we conſider that 
Coral works in our bodies by nothing elſe but, by 
abſorbing acids, or ſharp and ſalt humours which 
do continually occaſion divers diſeaſes ; for exam- 
ple, it ſtpps Hemorrhagzes only by ſweetning the 
keen Salts which corroded the membranes of the 
veins, or elſe raiſed great cfferveſcencies in the 
blood, fo as to make it extravaſate ; it ſtops Dzar- 
rheas, by deſtroying the acrimony of the Cho- 
ler, or other humours; laſtly, if it cures the falling 
down of the Vovula, and does remedy many other 
accidents, it is done by nothing elſe, but by break- 
ing the force of the ferments which do cauſe them, 
after the ſame manner as it deſtroys the acidity of 
V inegar, or ſome other liquor ; this being ſo, as 
there is great reaſpn to believe it, it were far bet- 
ter to take Coral without any other preparation 
than that which is made on the marble, —_— 
= gies ifolve 


Coral hath. 
more Vertue, 
than the 


Maziſtery. 
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Why no ef- 
ferveſcency 
#1 the pre- 
cipitation, 


diffolve it by an acid, and precipitate it into a Aa- 
giſtery ; for the acid or fharp humors that this 
Aagiſtery is to encounter in our bodies, finding 
nothing in the medicine thats able to blunt their 
edges, will continue their former activity, and fo 
no effect at all will follow. -- nant 

In this precipitation there does not appear any 
efferveſcency, becauſe the edges of the Vinegar 
being broken, it has neither ſtrength. nor motion 
enough left to penetrate and to ſeparate the parts 
of Salt of Tartar ; but if the diflolution of Coral 
had been' made with ſome ſtronger diflolvent 
than Vinegar, ſuch as Spirit of Y:tr70/, there 
would be an ebullition in the time of the precipi- 
tation, becauſe there would remain ſtilt aCtion 
enough to the broken edges of that Spirit, for to 
enter into the pores of the alkali Salt, and to ra- 
rifie it, 


When Red Corat is heat into powder” it be- | 
cometh white, and 7he3 ground, it turns pale z | 
but the acids again give !t a whiteneſs, by di-- 


viding it more ; the cauſe of which can only be 
the different diſpotition of its Parts, which occa- 
ſions different retleCtions of the light to our Eyes. 

Some, deſiring to give a Red Colour to their 
Aagiſtery, do tinfture the diſtilled Vinegar, uſed 
for the diflolution of Coral, with red Roſes dried, 


Salt of Coral. 


HIS Opc-#tion is a Coral ratefied, and 

opened by thc Spirit of Vinegar. 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of the diflolu- 
tion of Cora! made by diitilied Vinegar, as1 aid 
before; 


do ft 


CO CET 
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before; po it into a glaſs Cncurbite, or earthen 
pan, and eyaporate in fandall the moiſture, there 

will remain at bottom a Salt of Coral; keep it ina 

Viol well ſtopt 3 it is given for the ſame reaſons as Yertue. 
the fagiſtery, the doſe of it is leſs, being from Doſe. 
fire to fifteen grains. 
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In this Evaporation there come forth only the 
watry parts, and the acids adhering to the Coral 
do form a kind of Salt, which has figures of 
branches like to thoſe of Coral.  _ 

No trae Salt can be drawn out of Coral, tho' Salt of Co- 
probably there was much entered into its com- ral has 
poſition, ſeeing it has its Origin and growth rancher. 
in the Sea. If there were any Salt in this petri- 
fed Plant it would diffolve in hot warer like other 


| Salts, for it is an effential property of Salt to 
' diflolve in water : but -prepare Coral never fo 
| well, calcine it, ſteep it, and boil it in water, 


never any Salt can be taken out of it. The rea- 
ſon hereof may be, That the principles of this 
mixt were fo well united in the compoſition, that 
they Have bruiſed the particles of Salt, and ab- 
forbed them by the fermentation, ſo that they 
have changed both their Figure and Nature, and 
conſequently are no more Salt. 

Tho' the preparation I have given be called hz th 
the Salt of Coral, yet it is not, it is rather the which is 
Salt of Vinegar, ſeeing it is only compounded of «Med Sal: 


the acids of Vinegar, fixed into the pores' of 7 C919 #- 


the Coral, as in an earthy ſubſtance, proper to 
torporitie them. | 


For 
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For a proof of what I fay : If this Salt of C- | It 
ral be difſolved in water, and the Oil of Tartar | mor: 
per deliquium be poured upon it, it will become | Cry: 
a Magiſtery, that is, a powder of Coral, becauſe | dray 
the acids of the Vinegar, which were formed in- | that 
to Salt, are broken by the liquor of the Salt of | T 
Tartar. qual 

If you ſhould put this St of Coral into a Re- | been 
tort, and diſtil it in ſand, you would obtain a li- | keen 
quor that is only ſtyptick, without any conſiderable | ſubt] 
acidity, which ſhews that the acids are deſtroycd, | thoſ 
and do not come forth of the alkali, as they en- | of tt 
tred in. There will alſo remain in the Retorta | It 


gray powder of Coral which is of no uſe. | whic 
voya 
—. | ſubti 
| fill tl 
CHAT OY. mY 
, 
not 
Of Common Salt. "T 
| evape 
Common THERE are three ſorts of Common Salt,| ſtron 
Salt, Sal the Foſſile Salt, the Fountain Salt, and| zatio 
Gemme, the Sea Salt; the firſt is called Sal Gemme, | ſubt! 


orgy by reaſon of its tranſparency and ſmoothneſs, like| thar 
Sea Salt, £0 a precious ſtone; it is that of which whole| neve 
Mountains are found full in Poland, and other pla-| ſome 
ces 3 the ſecond is drawn by eyaporation of the wa-| as ex 
ters of ſome Fountains, and the laſt from Sea-wa: Bu 
ter by Cryſtallization or Evaporation : theſe three 1ized 
Salts are of the ſame nature, and have almoſt the have 
ſame effett ; they are uſed, not only in Aliments, recep 
but fometimes in Remedies too, ſuch as Clyſters, It 
when they ſhould be made very Carminative, © +» ingt 
| It 
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It is here obſervable, that Sal Gemme is a little 
more penetrating than Sea /alr, that is drawn by 
Cryſtallization, and that the Sea jalr which is 
drawn by Cryſtallization is more penetrating than 
that which is made by Evaporation of the waters. 

The reafon that may be given for the piercing 
quality of Sa/ Gemme 1s this, that having never 
been diflolved in water, it never loſt any of its 
keenneſs, whereas the others do loſe their more 
ſubtle edges in the waters, and this chiefly when 
thoſe waters are in ſtrong agitation, as are thoſe 
of the Sea. 

It is very probable that the violent Vomiting 
which does ſo much annoy thoſe who take a 
voyage to Sea, does proceed from theſe ſame 
ſubtile parts of ſalr, which being volatilized do 
fill the ſea-air 3 for this vomiting does happen only 
to ſuch who have not been uſed to breath a falr 
air, and who belides are ſufficiently ſhook by the 
motion of the Sea. 

The Sea Salt which is made in Normandy by 
evaporation of Sea-water over the fire, is not fo 


A probable 


Cauſe of 


Sea-ſick- 


neſs. 


Sait mag? 


by Cryſtalia - 
4120n 25 


ſtrong as that which is madeat Roche/by Cryſtalli- j,,ng4; 


zation, becauſe in the evaporation many of the 
ſubtler parts of the Salt are loſt, and a mark of 
that is, that if Sea-water 1s diſtilled over a fire 
never ſo ſmall, it will not fail to carry with ir 
ſome volatilized falt, which will alter its virtue, 
as experience hath teſtified ſeveral times. 

Bur it doth not happen thus to Sea-ſalt Cryſtal- 
lized, for it fixes of it ſelf, when the Salt-waters 
have ſetled for ſome time in places fit for their 
reception. 

I havedelivered my thoughts ſufficiently touch- 
ing the Origine of theſe three ſorts of Salt, in the 

Remerts 
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How Ro- 


made, 


Purificati- 
on of Salt. 


Remarks Imade on the principles : wherefore 
there's no need of repeating what I then ſaid. 
Sea-ſalt is madeat Roche/in ſalt marſhes, which 
chel-Salt is are places that mutt be of a lower ſituation than 
the ſea, and the ground muſt be Clayie, for other- 
wiſe they would not beable to retain the ſalt-wa- 
ter that has been let into them. Thus all places 
near the ſea are not alike proper to make alt 


marſhes. 


When the Seaſon of the year begins to grow | 
bot, which commonly happens in ay, all the | 
water is emptied that was let into the marſhes for | 
the better preſerving them during the winter, ' 


- 


then the ſlucesare opened to let in as much falt- 


water as they think fit z it is made to paſs through 


a great many different Chanels, wherein it puri- 


ties and heats, and then is let into places that are 


made flat, ſmooth and fit ro.Cryſtallize the falt. 


The falt is made only during the great heats of 
Summer, the Sun does fir{t evaporate ſome part of 
the water, and becauſe after the great heat, a 
as is uſual near the 
ſea ) the coolneſs of this wind does condenſe and 


{mall wind does uſe to blow 


Cryſtallize the falt. 


But if it happens to rain but two honrs during 
the hot weather, there can no falt be made for a 
fortnight afterwards, becauſe the marſhes mult be 
again emptied of all the water, to let in more in 
its place, fo that if it chances to rain but once 
again in the next fortnight, they can make no falt, 

Salt is ptirified, by diflolving it in water, then 
hltrating the ſolution through brown paper, and 
afterwards evaporating the water in an earthen 


pan, untila very white ſalt does remain. 


But 
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But beſides the purification of Salt by evapora- 
tion, It may be further purified, 1f inſtead of eva- 
poration of the humidity, you ſet ſome of it a 
Cryſtallizing in a cool place, for very pure falt is 
found at bottom of the veſſel, which falt may be 
ſeparated from the water, and dried, and you. may 
then evaporate again ſome part of the falt liquor, 
and ſet it ina Celler a Cryſtallizing, and fo con- 
tinue your evaporations and Cryitallizations z but 


| at laſt you mult be fain to evaporate all the li- 
| -quor, becauſe at laſt it will Cryſtallize no longer, 
| the reaſon whereof is, that the remaining falt is 
| fullofa fat bituminous matter, which is ina man- 


ner inſeparable from it, and this it is that hinders 
the Cryitallizing at laſt. 

It is probable that this fat matter may come 
_ the earth of thoſe marſhes that were ſpoken 
of. 

The firſt Cryſtallized falt being put into 0z/ of 
Tartar, or ſame other alkali ſalt diflolved, does 
mix with it without making any Ebullition, be- 
cauſe although ſea falt is acid, yet 1ts points are 
too groſs, and have too little motion, to ſeparate 
the parts of the alkal. 

The laſt ſalt being dried over the fire, and 


mixed with ſome aikali ſalt rendered liquid, ſuch 


as Oil of Tartar, makes a Coagulation and preci- 
pitation of a ſubſtance that appears ſaline and 
oily ; this Coagulation does proceed from the mix- 
ture and adhelion of ſome Bituminous earth with 
the ſea-ſalt and the Tartar ; for the ſalts do eaſily 
unite with oily ſubſtances, and in them loſe their 
aCtivity. 

Many acid Bituminous falts which are drawn 
by the Evaporation of certain Mineral mores, 
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ſuch as thoſe of Baleruc in Languedcc, and Digne 
in Provence, do perform the fame effefts, when 
they are mixed with Ol of Tartar. 

This Coagulum does not diflolve in water, as 
well by reaſon of thedifferent nature of the falts it 
is compounded of, as the oily earth that holds 
them together ; but it will difolve in diſtilled Y7ze- 
gar, and ſeveral other acid liquors, and then hap- 
pens anefferveſcency, becauſe the acid does pene- 
trate the ſalt of Tartar, whoſe parts the ſea-falt 
had no power to ſeparate. 


Calcination of Common Salt. 


HE a pot, that's unglazed,red-hot; throw in- 
to it about an ounce of ſea-falt,then cover it, 
and 1t will crackle, and fo fall into powder : this 
noiſe is called Decrep:tation : when it is over, put 
ſo much more ſalt into the pot, and continue to 
do ſo, till you have enough. The pot muſt be 
ſure to be red-hot all the while : when the crack- 
ling 1s over, take the pot out of the fire, and 
when it is cold, put the falt into a bottle, and 
{top it well, to hinder the air from entring in to 
moiſten it anew. Bags full of it are applied be- 
hind the neck warm, ( to conſume too great a 
moiſture of the Brain )by opening of the pores. It 
is uſed likewiſe in ſeveral Chymical operations. 


Remarks. 
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- That which makes the Salt crackle, when it is 
in the fire, is an inwardly contained moiſture, 


which upon its being raritied doth force its way 
ve out 
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out with impetnoſity, and finding the pores too 
cloſely ſhut to ſuffer an eaſie eſcape, doth break 
through the parts and open a paſſage. Now every 
thing elſe that hath cloſe compact pores, will 
make ſuch a noiſe too in the Calcination, as do 
glaſs and ſhells. 


If you have occafion to uſe Salt decrepitated, it lt newly [! 
is convenient to have it newly calcined, becauſe decrepirared <M' 
the moiſture of the Air does return again what the *: 


Fire had driven away. But if you would keep it 
any time, let it be ina glaſs bottle well ſtopr. 

For as much as this Salt is deprived of all hu- 
midity by its Calcination, 1t will abforb ſcrofities 
much better than common Salt. It is laid hot be- 
hind the neck, to the end that opening the pores 
it may facilitate tranſpiration. A little Salt of 
Tartar may be mixed with it, to render 1t the 
more active, 


If you have calcined.twelve ounces of Salt,there ,« 


Qu-min; i 
} 
i 


will be ten ounces and-a half after the Operation. 
S Were Fa of Salt. 


F: HIS Spirit is a very acid liquor, drawn 
from Salt by diſtillation, 

Dry Sal: over a little fire, or elſe in the Sun, 
then powder finely two pounds of it, mix it well 
with tix pound of Potters earth powdered, make 
up a hard paſte of this mixture with as much rain- 
water as isneedful, form our of it little pellets of 
the bigneſs of a Nut, and ſet them 1n the Sun a 
good while a drying z when they are perfectly 
dry, put them into a large carthen Retort, or glaſs 


one lured, whereof a third part remains empry 3 


Aa place 
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place this Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace, 
and fit to it a large capacious Receiver, without 
luting the junCtures, give a very moderate heat 
at firlt to warm the Retort, and make an infipid 
water come forth drop by drop z when you per- 
ceive ſome white clouds ſucceed theſe drops, pour 
out that which is in the Receiver, and having re- 
fitted it, lute the junctures cloſe ; encreaſe the 
tire by degrees to the laſt degree of all, and con- 
tinue it in this condition twelve or fifteen hours ; 
all this while the Receiver will be hot, and full of 
white clouds, but when it grows cold, and the 
clouds do diſappear, the Operation is at an end 
unlute the junCtures, and you'll find the Sprrzt of 
Salt in the Receiver, pour it-into an earthen, or 
glaſs bottle, and ſtop it well with wax : it 1s an 
Aperitive, and is uſed in Juleps. to an agreeable 
acidity for ſuch as are ſubject to the Gravel. It 1s 
likewiſe uſed for cleanſing the Teeth, being tem- 
per a with a little water, and to contume the rot- 
tennefs of bones. 

To make the dulcified Spirit of Salt of Bafilins 
Vakntinns, you muſt mix equal parts of S$piris of 
S$alr and Wine, and ſet them in digeſtion two or 
three days in a double Veflel, in a gentle fand- 
heat. It is efteemed better than tother to be taken 


inwardly, becauſe it is leſs Corrofive, being cor- 


rected by the Spirit of Wine 3 the doſe is from four 
to twelve drops in ſome liquor appropriate to the 
o1{caſe. 

REMArRS, 


The Potters carth is mixed with the Salt, 


4.4, to divide it mito particles, that the fire may 
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the more eaſily beable to rarifie it ; for the parts 

which Salt conſiſts of are ſo ftrictly united, that 

the utmoſt force of fire is not able to diſengage 

_ until they are ſeparated by ſome #terme- 
In. 

The preparation that I give unto Salt, before it 
1s put into the Retort, is longer than the commort 
ſort ; but I have obſerved, that the Spirit comes 
forth with leſs difficulty, when the matter is pre- 
pared according to this form. 

You muſt leave a vacuity in the Retort, and fit 
to it a large Receiver, for giving liberty to the 
Spirit to circulate-before it diflolves, otherwiſe it 
would break them both. Likewiſe the fire muſt 
be encreaſed by little and little, becauſe the firſt 
Spirits do break out with a mighty violence, when 
they are driven too hard. 

If after the diſtillation you pour the Spirit of Re#ificati- 

Salt from the receiver into a glaſs Cucurbit, and 2 9 7b! 
fit to ita head and receiver, luting exactly the = o 
conjunCtions, and diſtil about the third of the 
liquor upon a gentle fire of Sand, you ſhall have 
a Spirit of Salt weak indeed, but very agreeable ek Spi- 
to the Taſte 3 and what remains in the Cucurbite !7 9 Sar 
will be ſtronger than before, becauſe it is depri- $'70ng Spi- 
ved of its more phlegmatick part, and that there '** o 66 
remains only the ſtrongeſt and moſt fixed acids, 
It is now of a Yellow colour and very weighty. 
Theſe two Spirits of Salt have the ſaine vertue ; 
only the Doſe of the firſt ruſt be greater than that 
of the laſt. 

If you will be at the pains todrary out the Salt, Sl: in the 
which remains in the Rerort with the Earth, af- N*t9r# aſter 
ter the diſtillation of the Spirit, it mult be done __ 
thus. Wath the matter in a great quantity of 

Az Z2=- hot 
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8pirit of 
Salt drawn 
without 
Earth. 


hot water, until the Earth be altogether inſipid, 
then filtrate the liquor, and evaporate the humi- 
dity, and there will remain a white Salt, which 
may be uſed as common Sea-Salt: It is a little 
ſharper, becaufe the Fire has given it ſome im- 
preſſion, and therefore lefs of it will ſerve, but 
it has no pernicious quality. 

The acids of Sea-falt are not ſeparated as thoſe 
of Salt-peter, tho' the ſame means be uſed, be- 
cauſe the natural elaboration of Sea-falt is much 
more perfeCt, that is, the acids of it are more 
ſtrictly united with their Earth which makes Sea- 
falt fixed, whereas that of Salt-peter is half Vo- 
fatile : for the acid Spirits of this laſt not being 
fufficiently ſhut up by the Earth, by reaſon of the 
diſpoſition of its Matraſs, therefore they are in a 
condition of ſeparating more readily. Further- 
more, we ſhall ſee afterwards, That all the acidi- 
ty of Salt-peter may be extracted by diſtillation, 
which cannot be done with common Salt. 

Some ways of drawing the Spirit of Salt with- 


out addition have been much ſought after,but that - 


1s not yet well diſcovered. It is trne indeed, 
Monticur Seignette, an Apothecary of Rochel, 
among other excellent diſcoveries that he hath 


- made on Salts, to the knowledge of which he hath 


particularly applied himſelf, bronght me hither a 
Sca-lalt inthe year 1672, taat we diſtillea without 
addition of any thing elſe, by a very moderate 
fire, and in two hours time we drew three ounces 
and a half of very good Spirit, out of tix ounces 
of Salt, that we put into the Retort. After this 
we broke the Retort, and having powdered the 
Salt that remained init to the weight of two 


\ wunces and a half, we expoſed it to the air in a 


pan 
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pan for a fortnight, and we found it re-impreg- 
nated with Spirits; we diſtilled it once more, and 
with the ſame eaſe as before, we drew half its 
weight in Spirit, of the ſame force as the former. 
The matter remaining in the Retort being again 
expoſed to the air recovered new Spirits, Mon- 
eur Sergnette did affure me, that he had thus 
draw11 Spirit from the ſame matter nine ſeveral 
times; which is a thing worth our admiration, 
and thews us very well that the Air contains a Spi- 
rit which forms diverſe things according to the 
Gifterent diſpoſitions of the ſubjects that it enters 
into. This Salt is particular to him that ſhewed 
it me, and he prepares it himſelf ſome way that 
he is unwilling to diſcover. 

Since I writ of Moniieur Seignette's particular gyje7;on, 
way of drawing Spirit of Salt, ſome have printed, 
that if common Salt well decrepitated, and kept 
a good while over the tire, were expoſed to the 
Air for ſome days, and diſtilled without addi- 
tion of any thing to it, it would yield a Spirit 
much like that I have ſfoken of, and in full as . 
great a quantity. 

Burt if we examine the ſharp liquor which 15 As/wer 
drawn this way, we ſhall find it of fo weak a nature, 
that it may more reaſonably be called phlegm, 
than Spirit, and the Salt remain entire in the 
Retort z whereas Monticur Seignerte's Spirit of 
24lt is full as ſtrong as common Sp rit of $31t, 
and has the very ſame qualities, nay, I conceive 
it ſomewhat better, as not having fo great an 
impreſſion from fire as the other. 

Again, ſome ſay, it docs not deſerve the name 05jefion. 
of Spirit of Sea-ſalt, nor ought this preparation 
to be look'd upon as any great mrttery, becauſe 
Aa 3 the 
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Anſwer, 


Atils 


ul 
Or aun by 


the ſame incorporation and augmentation hap- 
pens to divers other Salts expoſed to the Air, 
after drawing oft their Spirit. | 

I grant this augmentation proceeds from the 
Spirit of the Air,and I conceive it 1 the ſame Spi- 
Tit which producesall manner of things according 
to the Matrafſes, or different pores of the earth it 
uſes to meet with, as I have explicated in my Re- 
marks upon the Principles. But becauſe this Spi- 
rit of the Air has met with pores in' our matter, 
ready Ciſpoſed to make a Salt much like unto com- 
mon Salt, and a Spirit is drawn from it much like 


. unto that which 1s drawn from common Salt, I ſee 


no reaſon to doubt why. this Spirit ſhould not be a 
true Spirit of Salt ;, all the difference is this, the 
Salt I now ſpeak of s not ſo throughly united to 
its earthy part, as common Salt is, and therefore 
its ſpirits do ſeparate with more eaſe ; for they are 
drawn without addition of any thing elſe, and 
with a gentle fire; whereas thoſe of common Salt 
are ſo nxt, that they can't be driven out, without 
mixing a great deal of earth in order to ſeparate 
all its parts, and without a very great fire. 

As for the augmentation which happens to ma- 
ny other bodies expoſed ta the air, after their Spi- 
rits are drawn off, I don't. queſtion the matter of 
fact, nor that theſe ſame ſubſtances do return into 
what they were before, by impregnating again 
with ſpirits of the air in ſome conſiderable time ; 
but 1t 1s rarely found that any of them do yield 
ſo {trong fpirits,and ſo caſily as our Salt,and here- 
In lies the myſtery, 

It is obſervable, That the acids which are drawn 


Fre, /JY® by ſo violent a fire do very much differ from 


{r074 NAtit- 
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thoſe that are' made naturally, ſuch as the V ine- 
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gars of Beer, Wine, Cider, the acid of Citron, cc, 
The Spirit of Salt among others hath ſome parti- 
cular difference from the reſt, hecauſe it will pt ecj- 
pitate that which Agua forts hath diflolved. This 
acid, — as may be judged by its effects, is 
compounded of (tronger, and more weighty points 
than the reſt, but they are not ſo ſharp and pier- 
cing. And this is the reaſon that it jogs ſo ef- 
fectually thoſe of Aqua forts lpaded with ſome 
bodies they have difſulrved,. and that ſhaking them 
about it makes them let go their hold, 

Some have writ, That this precipitation muſt 
not be imputed either to the weight, or the 
ſtrength, no more than to the agitation, which 
Spirit of Salt may have given to tne gua forts,or 
to matters diffolved, but rather to the conjunttion 
of the acidity of this Spirit with the volatile and 
ſulphureous alkali of Agua forts, or Spirit of Ni- 
tre, which does by that means conftramn this laſt 
to abandon the metal which it h2d ditſolyed. 


Objeftion, 


But this is the way to explicate, as they ſay, one 4n/w:y, 


obſcure thing by another that is 1uch more ob- 
ſcure ; for what likelihood is there that the vola- 
tile ſpirit of Aqua forts 1$ an alkali? and pray 
how comes it to remain in fo great a motion with 
the fixed acid Spirit of this ſame water without de- 
ſtroying or loting its nature, this is a thitig that 
can never be conceived very ealily, DÞBut further- 
more ſuppoling this Spirit were an alkali, it would 
be {till neceffary to explicate mechanically, for 
what reaſon this alkali does quit the body of the 
metal to betake itſeif ta the Sprrit of Salt ; for to 
ſay meerly that by the conjunction of theſe two 
Spirits tne Agua forts 1s compelled to abandon 
the metal that it h2d diffolved, is nothing at all to 

Au 4d the 
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the clearing of the queſtion, unleſs a man will 


needs givean intelligence to theſe Spirits. W here- 
fore we muſt till have recourſe to the agitation 
and joltles, for the true reaſon. 

It is alſo remarkable, that the efferveſcency 
which happens when Sprrzt of Salt is caſt into the 
ſolution Ky ſome bodies by Aqua forts, is diffe- 
rent from that which happens when ſome alkalt 
is caſt into it, the former being much more gentle 
than the latter. 

The Spirit of Salt difloives: leaf Gold, which 
Aqua fortts is not able to do. 

When this Spir:t is dulcitied, it 1s mixed with 
Spirit of Wine, which being a Sulphur doth take 
oft the edges of the acid, and in part hinders their 
motion 3; whence it comes to paſs that this Spirit 
is milder by this addition, than if water had 
been uſed inſtead of Spirit of ine. 

The Spirit of Salt may be made with Salt de- 
crepitated, after the ſame manner. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Nitre, or, Salt peter. 


was either the e4igyptian Natron, or a Salt 
that is found in the earth in a gray compaCt 

** maſ, orelſe the natural Borax, or the Salt which 
is drawn from the water of the river N15, and 
many other rivers. And it may be, that all Ste 
rc 


[ HE probable that the Wzitre of the antients 
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Salts are divers kinds of their N7tre,but the Nztre 
of the moderns is nothing elſe but Salt-peter, 
and this is that of which I intend to ſpeak. 

Nitre is a Salt impregnated with abundance of hat Salt- 
Spirits out of the Air which do render it volatile z Peter #- 
it is taken from among the ſtones and earths of 
old ruined buildings. Some of it is likewiſe to be 
found in Cellars, and ſeveral other moiſt places, 
becauſe the Air doth condenſe it in thoſe places, 
and eaſily unites with the ſtones. 

Salt-peter is alſo ſometimes made by the Urine 
of Animals, falling upon ſtones and earths. Nay 
ſome have thought that all Salz-peter comes from 
that cauſe, whereas we ſee every day that ſome 
of it is taken out of places, where there never 
came any Urine at all. This Salt is half volatile, 
and halt like unto Sa! Gemme,as I ſhall prove here- 
after. 

The great and violent flame which happens ſo 
ſoon as Salt-peter is flung upon the coals, and the 
red vapours which it uſes to yield when reduced 
into a Spirit, have induced the Chymilts generally 
to believe that this Salt is inflammable, and con- g4je. peter 
ſequently fully loaded with Sulphur, becauſe Sul- not inflan- 
phur is the only Principle that flames ; but if they mable. 
had ſuſpended their judgments herein, until they 
had got more experience on this Subject, they 
would not only have known that Sa/t-peter is not 
at all inflammable in its nature, but they would 
een have doubted whether or no any Sulphur does 
enter into the natural compoſition of this Salt 5 
for if Salt-peter were intlammable of it ſelf like 
Sulphur, it would burn where there is no Sul- 
phur, for example in a Crucible heated red-hot 
in the fire ; but it will never game therein, uſe 
os | what 
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what quantity of it you pleaſe, and let the fire ne\ 
be never ſo great. It js true indeed, if you throw | ftal 
Salt-peter upon kindled coals, it makes a great | pet 
flame, but this is only through the ſulphureous | 1] 
Fuliginoſities of the coals, which ate violently a S 
raiſed and rarefied by the volatile nature of Nitre, kee 
25 I ſhall prove in the Operation upon tixt Nztre. | 
Ns proof f As for any Sulphur that is thought to be con- | 
Sulphur in tained in Salt-peter, it can't be demonſtrated by | £Fal 
Salt-peter. any Operation whatever : for the red vapours that | eve 
come from it are no more inflammable than the mo 
Nitre, when they are not mixt with ſome Snlphn- | 
reous matter z andit is far more probable, that the 
this falt contains no Sulphur, if we conſider its mu 
cleanneſs, tranſparency, acidity, and cooling qua- giv 
lity, which have no manner of affinity with the diſt 
eftects of Sulphur, which are commonly to make a in ] 

body opake, to take off acidity, and to heat. 
Purification of Salt-peter. : 
| | | _ Wt 
T O purifte Salt-peter 1s to deprive it of part gre 
of its fixt Salt, and of a little bituminous of | 
earth, which it contains. tio! 
Diflolve ten or twelve pounds of Salt-peterina | ma 
ſufficient quantity of water, let the diffolution | the 
ſettle, and filtrate it, then evaporate it in a glaſs ital 
or earthen veſſel, to the diminution of half, or Fo 
until there begins to appear a little skin upon it ; Sal 
then remove your vefſel into a cool place, ſtirring IS 1 
it 2s little «s may he, and leave it there till the for: 
morrow, you'll fnd Cryitals which you muſt ſepa- 
rate iro the 119quor z evaporate this liquor again dra 
t 2 SKin, 2nd fet th2 yeſtcl in a Cool place, to get fro! 


new kin 
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new Cryſtals ; repeat the evaporations, and Cry- 
ſallizations, until you have drawn all your Salt- 
eter. 
; Note that in the laſt Cryſtallizations,you'll have Fixt ſal: of 
a Salt altogether like unto Sea-ſalt, or S$a/Gemme, Salt-peter. 
keep it apart, it may ſerve to ſeaſon meat with. 
he firſt Cryſtals are the pure Salt-peter, 

You may, if you pleaſe, diflolve and purifie Refined 
Salt-peter ſeveral other times in water, obſerving Salt-peter. 
every time what I ſaid before, for to render it 
more white, and purifie it from its Sea-ſalt. 

Salt-peter purified is a great aperitive, it cools 
the body by fixing the humours that are in too 
much motion, and drives them by Urine. It is 
given in Fevers, in Gonorrheas, and many other 
diſeaſes 3 the doſe is from ten grains toa drachm poſe. 
in Broth, or ſome appropriate liquor. 


Vertue. 


Remarks. 


The firſt Purification that is given to Salt-peter Firſt puri- 

is this : The ſtones and earths thar contain it are fcation of 
groſly powdered 3 they are boiled in a great deal Salt peter. 
of water, to diflolve the Salt-peter : the diffolu-. 
tion is filtrated, and then poured upon aſhes, to 
makea Zixivium ; after it hath been poured upon 
the aſhes ſeveral times, it is evaporated and Cry- 
{tallized. 
The Salt of the aſhes which does mix with the 
Salt-peter, increaſes its fixt part 3 but that which 
is made without aſhes is the better to make Agua 
forts with. 

The earth from whence Salt-peter hath been 
drawn, being ſet in the open air, and ſtirred about 
from time to time, doth re-impregnate with a 
kind of Salt, | The 
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Fory to fix 
Salt-peter. 


How t0 Cty» 


ſtallize 
Salt. 


How Salt- 
peter cools 
zhe body. 


The long Cryſtals that we ſee Salt-peter ſhoot 
into, do proceed from its volatile part, for that 
which is Cryſtallized laſt, is fixt like Sea-falt, 
and looks juſt like 1t. 

Salt-peter can never be purified ſo well, but it 
will ſtill contain a Salt like unto Sa/ Gemme, or ſea- 
falt, but in leſs quantity than before, . 

When Salt-peter 1s boiled a long time in water, 
and over a great fire, ſome part of the Spirits do 
fly away, and there remains at laſt nothing but a 
falt like unto ſea-ſalt, or Sal Gemme, which ſerves 
to prove that Salt-peter is only a Sal Gemme fuller 
of Spirits than the other, as I ſaid ſpeaking of the 
Principles. | 

When you would Cryſtallize a falt, you muſt 
diffolve it in a convenient proportion of water 
for if there ſhould be too much, the ſalt would be 
weakned too much, and not able to coagulate ; and 
if on the contrary there ſhould be too little, the 
Cryſtals would be confuſed. Therefore to make 
them fair, you muſt take your veflel off the fire, 
when you perceive a little skin upon the liquor, 
which is a mark to ſhew that there remains a little 
leſs liquor than is convenient to keep all the falt 
diffolved, and thus when it comes to be ſet in a 
cool place, it will not fail to fix. 

Acid falts, and among them the volatile, do 
Cryſtallize in much leſs time than others. 

Salt-peter cools the bady, by reafon that being 
an acid it deprefſes the humours, which by their 
too great motion d1d heat the body, and fo preci- 
pitates them by Urine ; for the volatile ſalts, and 
ſulphurs, that ail bodjes are full of, are eaſily 
rxedand quieted by acids, 


Cryſt a, 
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Cryſtal Mynera!, called, Sal Prunellz. 


HIS Operation is a Salt-peter, from which 
ſome of the volatile part hath been ſeparated, 


by the means of Sulphur and fire. 


Bruiſe two and thirty ounces of purified Salt- 


_ and put it into a Crucible, which you muſt 


et in a Furnace among burning coals. When the 


Salt-peter is melted, throw into it an ounce of 


flower of Sulphur, a ſpoonful ata time, the matter 
will preſently flame, and the more volatile ſpirits 
of Salt-peter fly away : when the flame is over, 
the matter will remain in a very clear fuſion. Take 
the Crucible out with a pair of tongs, and turn it 
upſide down into a braſs baſon, very clean, and a 
little warmed before-hand, to dry up the moiſture 
that might be upon it 3 ſhake about the baſon to 
ſpread the matter while 1t 1s cooling, and this is 
called Sal Frunelz, of which there will be twenty 


eight ounces, If you deſire to have it very pure, p,,;44- 
you muſt difſolve it in a ſufficient quantity of wa- z;ex. 


ter, filtrate the diflolution, and cryſtallize it, as 
I have faid in the Purification of Sz/t-perer. 

It is accounted better than purified Sa/r-peter 
for Phyſical uſes, becauſe the Sulphur is thought 
to have corrected it. It is given tocool, and to 


work by Urine, in burning Fevers, in Quinſeys ,p7r4e. 


Gonorrheas, and other diſeaſes, that proceed 


from heat, and obſtruCtion : the doſe is from ten Doſe. 


grains to a drachm in Broth, or ſome other li- 
quor appropriate to the diſtemper. 


Remarks. 
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Ihhy called 
Sal prunel- 
Iz. 


Purified 
Salt-peter 
* better 
than the 
Cryſtal 
Mineral 
*n Phyſick. 


Remarks. 


This Preparation is called Sa/, or Laps prunele, 
either becaliſe the efſential ſalt which is drawn 
from Prunela, or, Self-heal, hath, near upon the 
matter, the ſame vertue and figure as Cryſtal 2i- 
zeral, or elſe hecauſe it is given in hot Fevers, 
whoſe heat is compared to that of a burning coal 
called Pruna. The Germans do give it the form 
of a $loe, after having coloured it red with Roſes. 

Salt-peter is more eaſily diflolved than fea-falt, 
becauſe it contains leſs earth. 

The Antients have thought it neceſſary to throw 
Flowers of Sulphur on melted Salt-peter, to the 
end it might be made the more Aperitive ; but 


_ thereby it is deprived of the more opening Spirits 


which the Sulphur carries away along with it ; 
thus inſtead of rendring it more open, and effectu- 
a}, the better part of it is loſt. | 
It is eafie to perceive that this abuſe is one of 
thoſe that hath inſenſibly gained upon men, and 
diminifhes very much from the benefits that might 
be received from Chymical Phylick, for want of 
applying themſelves to examine well the conſti- 
tuent parts of natural things, before propoſing of 
correctives. I ſhal] rather adviſe them to- uſe tim- 


ple purified Sa/t-peter, or purified from its fixt | 


ſalt three or four ſeveral times, ſo as I have de- 
{cribed, andI am confident, after the experience 


that 1 have often made of it, that it will better | 
ſatishe the intentions of thoſe who uſe it, than | 


when it ſhall hdve been prepared with S/phur. 
The diminution which is made of the Sa/r-peter, 

1s not only of tne volatile parts which are carried 
©! 
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off with the Sulphur, but it is likewiſe of the 
watry part which this falt does always contain, 
and which does hereby evaporate. 


Cryſtal Mineral is often counterfeited, by mix- Cryſtal 


ing Roche-alom with it during the fuſion, and if 


thoſe men do uſe a Salt-peter that 1s not very pure, terfeited, 
this Alom does ſerve to purifie it, by cauſing a and how to 
thick ſcum to ſeparate to the ſides of the Cruct- know 3s. 


ble, and fo the Cryſtal Meneral becomes much 
the whiter. 

This adulteration may be known, in that the 
Cryſtal Mineral made this way is more glittering 
than the other, and it is the Alom which gives it 
this colour. 

Thoſe who carry about this Cryſtal Adineral to 
the ſhops do eaſily enough vend it for its outward 
excellency, and for the cheapneſs they ſell it ar 3 
for Alom coſts but little, but this fort wants a 
great deal of having ſo good effects as the other. 


Sal Polychreſtum. 


+ 3 HIS Operation is a Salt-peter fixed by 
Sulphur, and by fire. 

Powder and mix equal parts of S/t-peter, and 
common Sulphur, throw about an ounce of this 
mixture intoa good Crucible,which you ſhall have 
heated red-hot before-hand, there will riſe a great, 
flame, which being over, throw into it as much 
more of the matter, and continue to do fo, until 
all your mixture is uſed. Let the fire continue 
four or five hours, o as ta keep the Crucible all 
the while red-hat,then pour out the matter into a 
copper well dried by the fire, and when © A 

cold, 
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Purifica- 
tion of Sal 
Polychre- 
ſtum. 


Vertue. 


Doſe. 


Etymology 
of Poly- 
chreſtum, 


cold, powder it and diflolve it in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water 3 filtrate the difſolution, and evapo- 
rate it in an earthen pan ora glaſs veſſel, in ſand 
until it is dry. You muſt fling away as inſigniti- 
cant that which remains in the filter. 

If the Salt be not altogether ſo white, as we 
would have it, it is becauſe it ſtill retains ſome 
Sulphur 3 therefore you muſt calcine it in a ſtrong 
fire in a Crucible, ſtirring it about with a Spatule 
three or four hours, or until it becomes very 
white ; then repeat your difſolution in water, your 
filtration and evaporation z thus you have a 
Sal Polychreſtum exceeding pure. 

Sal 1 olychreſtum purges ſerous humours by 
{tool, and ſometimes by Urine : the doſe is from 
half a drachm to fix drachms in ſome proper 11- 
quor. 


Remarks. 


This Salt is properly a Salt-peter diveſted of its 
volatile part by Sulphur, it is called / olychreſtum 
from the Greek word Iloavy ens @, that is to fay, 
good for ſeveral uſes, becauſe it is uſed not only 
to purge by ſtool, but by urine too, being taken to 
the weight of one or two drachms in a quart of 
water in the morning like a Mineral water. Ir is 
commonly uſed in Infuſions of Sexza from one 
{cruple to four, as well to increaſe the ftrength of 
the Purgative, as to draw out more ſtrongly the 
Tinfure of Senna. Some do give it to fix drachms 
in a pint or a quart of water, to purge (ſtrongly 
but I would not adviſe any body to ufe this Pur- 
gative all alone, by reaſon of the vellications that 
It gives in paſſing through the ſtomach. | 
Sal 
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Sal Polychreſtum muſt by no means be uſed un- Sal Foly- 
tilit is made very white, and very pure; for — 
when there remains any groſs portion of Sulphur, ,-. 
it is apt to cauſe Yertigoes, ſtupefaction of the 
Nerves, and nauſeouſneſs of the ſtomach: 

If you uſed fixteen ounces of purified S/t-peter, Quantity: 
and fo rhuch Sulphur in this Operation, you'll 
have at laſt but three ounces and a half of Sal 
Polychreſtum very fine 3 but if you uſe common 
Salt-peter inſtead of putified, you'll” have five 
ounces of Polychreſtum as white as the other. 

This difference of weight proceeds from com- 
mon Salt-peters containing more fixt Salt than 
purified Salt-peter. | | 

Sal . olychreſtum may be Cryſtalliz'd like S2/:-pe- Sal Poly- 
ter and other Salts. Its Cryſtals are very ſnall,and cireſtum 
much like thoſe of ſea-fa]t,but only they are keener, ©: 


Monfieur S$e:gnette an Apothecary of Roche/ $al Poly- 
whom I have ſpoke of before, hath pur 1a uſe a chreſtumef 


certain Sal Polychreſtum, which ſeems at firſt tro be Monſecter 
like unto this, but when it comes to be examined, >See: 
there's found a notable difference, as well in the 
Cryſtallizations, ( and when it is thrown into the 
fire) asin the efiefts ; for whereas ſix drachms of 
this ſort taken, as I have faid, do cauie gripes in 
pricking the membranes of the ſtomach, that of 
Monſ. Seigrette in the fame quantity doth purge 
very gently without any gripes at all, as he proves 
in a little Treatiſe that he hath made touching the 
uſes of this Polychre/tum. And the truth of it I 
have found my ſelf in ſeveral perſons. The com- 
poſition of this Salt is known to none but himieit, 
who having given it a reputation in the chiefelt 
Towns of France,hath left fome quantity of 1t with 
me to diſtribute, and make ute of here at . 2r2s. 

B b Spirit 


ſtalliz'd; 
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* Spirit of Aitre. 


Pirit of Nitre is a liquot very acid and cor- 
rofive, drawn from Salt-peter. 

Powder and mix well together two pounds of 
fine Salt-peter, and fix pounds of Potters Earth 
dried z put this mixture into a large Retort, either 
of eatth or glaſs luted, ſet it in a cloſe Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace, fit to it a great capacious Balon, 
or Receiver, and give a very little fire to it for 
four or five hours, to make all the phlegm come 
forth, which will diſtil out drop by drop. When 
you perceive there will diſtil no more, throw the 
Phlegm away that is found in the Receiver, and 
having refitted it, lute the junCtures, and encreaſe 
the fire by little and little to the ſecond degree, 
there will come forth Spirits, which will fill the 
Receiver with white clouds; then keep the fire 
two hours in the ſame degree, after that encreaſe 
it to the greateſt violence you can glve it, and fo 
the vapours will come red; continue the greateſt 
fre till there come no more, the operation will be 
ended in fourteen hours. When the veflels are 
cold, unjute the junctures, and pour your Sprit 
of Nitre into an earthen bottle, which you muſt 
ftiop with Wax. 

Spirit of Nitre is uſed for the diflolution of 
metals, 1t 1s the beſt Aqua fortis that is; and 
tne corroſive. vertue of other waters of this na- 
ture doth chiefly proceed from the Nitre that en- 
ters into their compoſition. 


Romarks, 
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Remarks. 


You might, as ſome do, mix four parts of Pot- 
ter's earth with one part of N:tre;when you would 
draw its Spirit, but you will ſucceed better, and 
with leſs difficulty, by obſerving my deſcription 3 
tor whereas the earth does here ſerve only as an 
ntermedium to ſeparate the parts of this Salt, to 
the end that the fire operating more eaſily upon 
it may draw its Spirits, it 15a very needleſs buſineſs 


to uſe more of the earth than is neceſſary towards 


this effett. Beſides, this over great quantity of 
earth may ſerve to weaken the Spirits, and by 
taking up too much room 1nay hinder the drawing 
ſo much as otherwiſe you would with the fame 
Retort: | 

I fling away the Phlegm, becauſe it only ſerves 
to weaken the Spirit. The white vapours do pro- 
ceed from the volatile part of Sa/t-peter, and are 
a weaker fort of Spirit ; but the red ones do come 
from the fxt part, and ate the ſtrongeſt Spirir : 
for which treaſon the tire is made fo very violent 
towards the latter end. This fixt Spirit is com- 


monly called Salamanders blood, Of all Salts, N7- Salaman- 
ders blood; 


tre 1s the only one that yields red vapours: 
| When you uſe here the beſt Sa/t-perer, there 
remains nothing in the Retort but only earth. 

I have boiled ſeveral times in water a4 good 
while, the earth that remained after the diſtilla- 
tion of the Sp:rit of Nitre, and after evaporation 
of the filtrated decottion; I could find no ſalt at 
bottom. | 


I have likewiſe obſerved, that ont of two g.uwjj, My 


pounds of puritied Nit-e, a pound and fourteen 
2 Ounces 
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Hertue, * 


Doſe. 


ounces of liquor, in Phlegm and Spirit may be 
drawn. | 

A third part of the Retort, wherein the opera- 
tion is performed, muſt remain empty, and the 


Receiver muſt be very large z for otherwiſe theſe 
- Spirits coming haſtily forth would break all to 


pieces for room to move 1n. 
Spirit of Niure Dulcified. 


T HIS Operation 1s a FSpzr:t of Nitre, whoſe 
more ſubtle edges have been broken, or 
evaporated. 

Put intoa large Bolt-head eight ounces of good 
Spirit of Nitre,and ſo much Spirit of Wine well 
dephlegmated ; ſet your Bolt-head in the Chimny 
upon a round of ſtraw, the liquor will grow hot 


without coming near the fire, and halfan hour or 


an hour afterwards, it will boil very much; have 
a care of the red vapours that come out a-pace 
at the neck of the Bolt-head, and when the ebulli- 
tion is over, you'll find your liquor clear at bot- 
tom, and to have loſt half what it was ; pour it 
into a Violand keep it, this 1s the ſweet Spirit 
of Nitre. 

It is good for the wind Colick and the Nephri- 
tick, for Hyſterical diſtempers, and for all Ob- 
ſtructions 3 its doſe is from four to eight drops in 
broth or ſome other convenient liquor. 


Remarks. 
You muſt leave the Bolt-head open ; for the va- 


pours would clther carry away the (topple, if there 
were 
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the Bolt-head is ſo hot during the ebullition, that 
one can't endure ones hand upon It. 


according as the Spirits that are uſed have been 
more or leſs dephlegmated z or elſe according as 
the ſeaſon, in which it is made, is either hotter or 
colder, for in the winter you muſt warm the lt- 
quor in a gentle ſand-heat, and when it grows a 
| little hot, you muſt take it off, and thake it, thus 
| it will cometo boil. 
| This effect is very ſtrange, for Spzrit of Nitre 
being a ſtrong acid, and Spirit of Winea ſulphur, 
it can't be ſaid that there is here any alkaii, to 
cauſe the ebullition with acid, according to the 
common maxim. And this Operation ſhews us 
that every thing can't be explicated by the ſole 
Principles of acid and alkali, as ſome do pretend. 

This Operation has much reſemblance with 
that which happens when Oil of Turpentine is 
put into a bottle with Oil of Vitriol; for the 
mixture of theſe liquors does heat and boil much 
alike. I ſhall fay ſomething of this la't mixture 
hereafter. There is this difference notwithitan- 
ding, that Spirit of Nitre being more volatile than 
Oil of Vitriol, cauſes a greater etterveſcency, 

In order therefore to explicate this ebullition, 
two things mult be conlidered, Firſt, That Spire 
of Nitre contains a great many tery parts lock't 
up in its acidity, but which do till retain ſome 
evident motion, for it is they that make the Spirit 
of Nitre to Fume as it does, 

The ſecond is, That prrit of Nitre is more 
InJammable than Salt-p-ter, when mixed with 
any ſulphureous body 3 and thereaſon thereof is, 

| Bb 3 that 


were one, or elſe they ' would break the veſſel ; 


The heat and ebullition begins ſooner or later, 


Etyullition 
without an 


Spirit of 
Nitre con- 
rains fiery 


parts, 
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that it is more rafefied than Salt-peter. 
Thus when this acid Spirit is mixt with Spirit 
of Wine, which is a ſulphur very much exalted, 
and very ſuſceptible of motion, the volatile part 
of the Spirit of Nitre joyns itſelf to this ſulphur, 
and the mixture becomes very ready to take flame z 
likewiſe after this mixture the fiery bodies that 
were in Spirit of Nitre, do by ſtriving to mount 
upwards put the liquor into fo gr cat a motion, 
that it een almoſt flames, and would without all 
queſtion quite flame, if there were not. ſome 
phlegm always mixed with theſe Spirits, let them 
be drawn never ſo pure, which ſerves to allay the 
aCtivity of the fiery particles ; ſo that there mult 
needs follow a very great cbullition. 
Cauſeof the This efferveſcency therefore procceds from this, 
efferveſcen- that Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of Nzrre, which 
cy. are as It were a Salt-peter, and ſulphur highly ex- 
alted, have been almoſt kindled into a flame by the 
fery bodies that were in Spirit of N:trez and that 
which further proves this conception 1s, a noiſe or 
kind of detonation, during the efferveſcency, 
which is much like that which happens when ſul- 
phur and Salr-peter are burnt together. 
Whats  Butbecauſe there may be ſome difficulty in con- 
reart by cejving what is meant by little fiery bodies, I do 
fey bodies. ynderſiand by them a ſiibtle matter which having 
been put intoa very rapid motion does ſtill retain 
the aptitude of moying with impetuoſity, even 
wen jt is incloſed in groffer matters z and when 
it tins fome bodjes which by their texture or fi- 
v17c are apt to be put into motion, It drives 
them about ſo ſtrong}y that their parts rubbing 
vioently the one againit the other, beat 1s there: 
7 PE PFOCUCE d. | 
: Now 
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Now the ſulphureous parts of Spirit of Wine, 
and the volatile acids of Spirit of Nztre being 
mixed, and being very aptly diſpoſed for motion How the 
of themſelves, they muſt necds be calily put into it #9 wa 

_y comes het, 
by theſe fiery bodies, infomuch that their parts * 
often rubbing or ſtriking the one againſt the other, 
they muſt cauſe a heat after the fame manner, as 
when a ſtone is ſtrook hard againſt a piece of Iron, 
a heat and fire do follow. 

But it may be obje&ted, That there ſhould be 92jedtion, 
no fermentation, where there is no divition nor 
ſeparation of the parts of ſome body by another 
matter more ſubtle and more agitated than it 
ſelf, which doth not happen here; for the Spirit 
of Wine, the Spirit of Mitre, and the 7gzeous 
bodies are all three very ſubtile ; and it does not 
appear, that they can reſiſt one anothers motions. 

To this objettion, I anſwer, That altho' the .4;/wer. 
Spirit of Wine and MN7zre are very ſubtile, yet 
they make a kind of imperceptible Coagu/um by 
the rencountering of their inſentible parts, as it 
always happens in the mixture of ſulphur and 
acids: for the ramaus parts of the ſpirit of Wine 
cloſe with the points of the ſpirit of \V7tre, 
and fo temper one anothers motions: But the 
1gneaus bodies, which are ſhut up in this Coagu- 
lum, not having a free motion, they att ſtrongly 
on all the ſides of their little prifons, and at laſt 
break them by rarefying the liquor. 

The great diminution of the liquor proceeds ©, of :i2 


- 
% 
s 


from the exaporatian of the more volatile parts of {;ninun. 
the ſpirit of Wine and Nitze, through the neck 
of the Bolt-head during the ebullition. row the 
That which rema:ns isa well ſweetned ſpirit of Spirit of 
Nitre, tor not oply its edges arg very much Nitre. i 
) B b 4 blunted ſweetne.. 


__ 
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blunted in the ebullition, but the ſpirit of Wine 
being a ſulphur does unite and imbody with thoſe 
that remain, ſo that they have no longer any Cor- 
roſive quality. 

The Spirit of Nitre, before its dulcification, 
has a ſtrong diſagreeable odour, which raiſes a 
pain in the head by the red corroſive Fume 
which continually exhales from it, and which, 
by the means of its igneous parts, irritates the 
olfactory nerve: But as ſoon as this ſpirit has 
been ſweetned, it ſmells very pleaſantly and agree- 
ably , becauſe the igneous particles have evapo- 
rated jn the ebullition, and that the acids have 
been blunted, or ſhut up into the ramous parts of 
the ſpirit of Wine, ſo that the red fume ceaſeth, 
and there only ariſeth a ſweet exhalation, which 
tickleth and gently moveth the organ of ſmel- 
ling. ; Es 


Agua fertts, 


: & HIS preparation isa mixture of the Spirit; 
of Nitre and Vatriol, drawn by fire, to dif: 
folve metals. 

Pawderand mix Salt-peter purified, Vitriol cal- 
cined white, as I thall thew hereafter, and Pot- 
ters cartn, or clay dried, of each two and thirty 
o2:3ces: put this mixture into an carthen Re- 
tort, or gJais one luted, whoſe third part is to re- 
main empty z. place your Retort in a cloſe Rever- 
beratory Furnace, aud fitting to it a capacious Re- 
ceiver, lute well the junctures: then begin by 
giving 2 little fire to warm gently the Retort, and 
encreaſe it by Irie and little; but when you per- 

celve 
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eive the Spirits to com e forth into the Receiver 

in red clouds, continue it for eight or nine 
hours in the ſame degree, then drive it to the laſt 
extremity, untill there do appear white clouds 
inſtead of red. Then let the veflels cool, and. 
unlute them, you'l find in the Receiver four and 
thirty ounces of Agua forts, which you muſt keep _ 

in an earthen bottle well ſtopt. It ſerves for the 57% 
diffolution of metals. 


Remarks. 


I do uſe to Calcine the Vitriol to a whiteneſs, 
that the Aquafortis may not be weakned with an 
inſipid water. | 

The mixture of Vitriol and Salt-peter has quick- 44 fortts 

| Fa " . "NE" diſtilled 
ly ſome ſinell of Aqua fortzs, becauſe Vitriol con- | 7, F 
tains a great deal of Sulphur, which eafily inſinu- Serbiw the 
ates into the volatile part of Salt-peter, and exalts ſpirit of 
ſomelittle of it, which cauſes the ſinell ; it is this Nitre. 
Sulphur in Vitrial which by volatilizing the red 
ſpirit of Nitre, makes it come forth faſter, and 
with a leſs fire, than when Salt-peter is diſtilled 
with Clay alone. 

Tae greateſt Corroſion of Aqua fortis proceeds Aqua for- 
trom the Nztre, for the Y/7triol doth yield but very tis has its 
weak Spirits in compariſon with the other. I do Corroſive 
acknowledge indeed that the 0:1 of Yitriol is ex- £9999, 
cceding Corrofive, but eighteen or twenty hours MIT 
are not able to drive that out, for it doth not uſe 
to come until after three days continual diſtilla- ,,, ... . 
tion. The Yitrio! then and the Clay do ſervehere 2779 
only for a matter to ſeparate the $2/r-peter, that pants +. 
It may by the means of fire, the better rarchie into 
Spirits. For the parts of Nztre are ſo cloſely 

| united 
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united that it would never yield ſpirits, if it 
were not mixed with ſome Terreſtrial matter. 

Although there docs not enter jnto this ;repa- 
ration ſo much terreſtrial matter, as there does 
into that of Spirit of MN:tre, nevertheleſs it proves 
very well, becauile the Sulphurs of 77triol do help 
the Spirit to riſe. | 

If you would keep on the fire five days and 
nights together, the Receiver would be ſtill full 
of clouds, becauſe the Y:triol would yield ſome 
Spirits during all that time. 

Sometimes Alom and Arſenick are added to the 
compoſition of Agua fortis, but the deſcription 
which I have given you is the beſt of all. | 

Both Agua fortis and the Spirit of Nitre do al- 
ways ſend forth Phlegms when they are well de- 
phlegmated ; but Agua fortrs doth it moſt, be- 
cauſe of the Sulphur of Y7tr:o/ with which it is 
mixed. 

There remains in the Retort ſixty two ounces 
of a red maſs, which may be uſed like Colcothar, 
for an Aftringent. | 

This maſs may be obtained without breaking 
the Retort. | 


Fixation of Salt-peter into an Alkals Salt, 
by the means of Goals. 


TX operation is aSalt-peter rendred porous by 
Calcination,and by the aſhes of coals, which 
are mixed with it. 

Melt ſixteen ounces of Salt-peter in a ſtrong and 


large Crucible among burning coals, throw into 
| If 
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it a ſpoonful of coals grofly powdered, and there 
will riſe a flame and detonation, which being over, Petonation. 
throw ſo much more, and continue to do ſo until 

the matter flames no longer, but remains fixt in 

the bottom of the Crucible ; then pour it into a 

warm mortar, and when it is cold, powder it and 

diflolve it in ſufficient quantity of water ; filtrate 

the diffolution through brown paper, and evapo- 

rate all the water in anearthen pan in ſand, there 

will remain a very white ſalt, which you mult 

keep in a Viol well ſtopt. 

This Salt hath a taſte like to that of Salt of Yi7#ue 
Tartar, and they differ but little in virtue ; it Poſe. 
opens Obſtruftions, and works by Urine, and 
ſometimes by Stool the doſe is from fixteen to 
thirty grains in ſome convenient liquor. 

It may be uſed to aſſiſt in drawing forth the 
Tin&ture of Senna, a red TinCture may be alſo 
drawn from it with Spirit of Wine, as from Salt 
of Tartar. 

If this Salt is ſet in a Cellar, it diffolves into a 4 !iqur of 
liquor like the Oil of Tartar : it is uſed to extract F*«dNitre. 
the Tincture of Vegetables and Minerals, 


—_— 


Remarks, 


The Crucible muſt be but half full of Salt-peter, 
becauſe the detonation is fo great, that the matter 
would be driven out of the Crucible, if too much 
be put in. When the Crucible is not yery ſtrong, it 
breaks in pleces about the middle of the operati- 
on, and ſome part of tie matter is loſt thereby. 

This detonation is more violent than that which 
1s made with a mixture of /.2/4 peter and common 
Sulphur,becauſe the Sulphtir of Coals is more 
rarefted than common Sulphur, Nitre 


_ _— 
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Nitre will never flame, when ſet over the fire 
alone in a Crucible, though you make your fire 
never fo ſtrong, and coals though loaded with fu- 
liginous or oily parts,do ſend forth but only a ſinall 
blue flame ; but when theſe two bodies come to 
be mixt together, the volatile parts of 1V:tre joyn- 
ing with the coals, which are oily, do rarefie and 
exalt the coals with ſuch violence, that they pro- 
Salt-peter QuCe a very great flame. Now this operation con- 
not Inflam. firms my opinion that Sa/t-peter does only ſerve 
mable, here to rarefie the flame of ſulphur,but cannot ſend 

forth the leaſt flame of itſelf; becauſe that as 
ſoon as ever the coals, you put into the Crucible, 
are burnt, the flame goes out, and appears no 
more untill you throw in more coals, with which 
a convenient proportion of the volatile parts of 
ſalt-peter, that ſtill remained, does joyn and rare- 
fie them into a flame. Thus new coals are ſuc- 
ceſſively thrown into the Crucible,untill it flames 
no longer ; but toward the end of the operation, 
becauſe there remain but few volatile parts in the 
Nitre, the detonation is much the leſs, and fo is 
the flame, untill at laſt the coals finding nothing 
more in /alt-peter for it to raiſe, do burn only 
as they uſe to do when alone. 

If you uſe common ſalt-peter for this operation, 
you'l have occaſion to ufe but three ounces and a 
half of coals, and you'l get twelve ounces of puri- 
fied ſe]t ;but if you uſe fine Salz-peter, you muſt 
have ſeven ounces of coals, and yet wil] get but 
three ounces of purified falt. 

This dificrence of weight procceds from the fine 
fſalt-perers containing more volatile parts than the 
other ; 1,kewiſe a great deal more coals is required 
to raiſe them, and there remains the leſs fixt ſalt 
for the ſame reaſon, The 


Cauſe of the 
detonation, 


Quantity. 


— 


Py 
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bed, it is a little grey coloured ; now to make it 
white you muſt Calcine it in a great fire, ſtirring 
it in the Crucible all the while with a /patule 3 
when it ſhall have continued red hot for above an 
hour, it will become exceeding white. You muſt 
then diflolve it in water, filter the diflolution, and 
evaporate the water,and thus you have a very pure 
and white falt. 

This falt is an alkali, bei-g a mixture of the 


falt of coals, which is an alkali, and fixt ſalt-pe- 4n Alkali. 


ter ; theſe two falts are ſo ſtrictly united and mix- 
ed together in the Calcination, that they make a 
porous ſalt, and ſuch as is much like unto the fixt 
ſalt of Plants. 

Not that there is an alkali falt in /a/t-peter as 
Chymiſts will have it 3 for give what Calcination, 
or other operation you pleaſe to this mineral 
falt, without addingany thing to it, not the leaſt 
alkali can be drawn from 1t, and all that ever we 
can ſee in It 1s acid. 

It is further obſervable, that the liquor of fixt 
Nitre, which has been made with common ſalr- 
peter, being kept a year, or a year and a half, 
loſes moſt of its activity as an alkali, ſo that it js 
no longer able to cauſe any ſuch ebullition with 
acids, as It could before. 

This accident can have no other cauſe,than that 
the pores of ſalt contained in the liquor do cloſe 
up by little and little, and the acid falr of Witre 
does abſorb and deſtroy the alkali, which kept 
the pores open. 

But the ſame thing does not happen, where the 
liquor of fixt Nitre was made with purified ſalt- 
peter z becauſe whereas a great deal of coals was 


uſed 


ſalt-peter. 


Why it is 


— 
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uſed. in the fixing it, and but little ſalt of N7tre 
remained in it, the alkali muſt there predominate 
ſo powerfully, that the acid is not able to regain | 
its ſtrength. | 
Alkahet, Some Chymilts have thought fit to call the 1i- 
; | of xt Nitre, Alkaheſt, that is, an univerſal 
iflolvent, thinking it able to draw out the ſul- 
Y phureous ſubſtance of all mixt bodies. | 
NP If you Calcine, ona great fire, twoand thirty | 
- ounces of common Salt-peter, without any addi- 


dition is an 


Alkali, and tion or mixture, for eight hours together, there 
why. will be neither inflammation nor detonation, be- | fl 
cauſe there is no Sulphur in it, but the ſalr-peter h 
will be ſo much diminiſhed, that there will only v 
remain two ounces and a half. This falt thus t 
Calcined will burn a little when thrown upon 
kindled Coals, which ſhews, that all its volatile al 
part is not evaporated: It is nevertheleſs an alkali, 0 
becauſe the Igneous particles, by paſſing and re- fo 
paſſing into its potes, have turned it into a kind I 
of CalXx. E-8 
Liquorof = If you ſet this falt to diſſolve in a Celler, you fe 
fxt Nitre. (41] have aliquor of fixt Nitre which may be uſed t] 
as the former, but it is eſteemed better for clean- J 
ing the face. C: 
ſc 
F 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Sal Armoniack. 


The Natural is found in very hot Counties, niack 
ſuch as many parts of Africa, that arenear Natural. 

the Torr:d Zone, It is found upon the earth that 
hath imbibed the Urine of Animals, that is to ſay, 
where the Sun hath ſublimed the volatile Salt of 
this Urine, and made of it a $a! Armoniack. 

The Artiticial Sal Armoniact is made at Venice, 4,1;ciat. 
and divers other places with five parts of Urine, 
one part of /ea-ſalt, and half a part of Chimney 
ſoot ; theſe three are boiled together, and reduced 
into a maſs, which being put into ſubliming pots, 
over a gradual fire, it ſublimes into a Salt in the 
form we commonly ſee $2! 1rmoniack, Now in 
this ſublimation the volatile aikali falts of -the 
Soot and Urine do raiſe up as much ſea-ſalt as they 
can, and do joyn ſo ftritly together with this acid 
ſalt, that the mixture ſeems to be fixt, The reaſon 
of this cloſe union'1s, that ſea-ſalt being in form 
of points, does inſinuate into the alkali falts; and 
becauſe it hath not mot1on enough to ſeparate the 
parts of theſe ſalts, it gets within them, and fills 
their pores. 

If you would puritie Sal Armontack, you muſt Purifcati- 
diſſolve it in a ſufficient quantity of water, filtrate 9% 
the difſolution, and evaporate it until it is dry ina 
glaſs veſlel, Youl have a white ſalt, which may 
be 


0 Al Armoniack is either Natural or Artificial. 5a1 armo- 
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Doſe. 


Fertue. 


I'ertus. 


Doſe. 


be given from fix to four and twenty grains 1n ſome 
convenient liquor. It is an excellent Sudoritick 
and Diuretick; it is good in Malignant Fevers, 
and in Quartan Agyues, and to bring the menſes in 
Women. It is alſo uſed in ſome Cotyrzes, or waters 
for the eyes, 


Flowers of Sal Armonzack. 


4 HESE Flowers are a part of Sal Arme- 
3 mach, raiſed by fire. 

Powder and mix together equal parts of Sal 
Armomack 1n powder, and ſea-[alt decrepitated 5 
put this mixture into an earthen Cucurbite, and 
having placed it in ſand, fit te it a Blind-head. 
You muſt give a gentle fire at firſt, and encreaſe 
it by little and little, ſo long as you perceive the 
Sal Armoniace to riſe up like meal, and ſtick to 
the head, and the uppermolt part of the Cucurbite: 
continue the fire, until nothing more riſes up, 
then let the veſſels cool ; lift up the head gently, 
and gather your Flowers with a Feather ; keep 
them in a Viol well ſtopt; they have the ſame 
vertue as Sal Armonack, but are given in a little 
leſs doſe, as from four to fifteen grains. 


Remarks, 


This operation is performed, to the end the Sal 
Armonack may be volatilized, by checking ſome 
part of its fixt ſalt by the addition of Salt decrepi- 
rated : thus theſe Flowers are a little more ative 
than the /a/ Armoniack, though they are both 
compounded of the ſame Salts, P 
Iron 
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Iron or Steel powdered may be uſed inſtead of 
ſea-falt, as Schroder deſcribes it, and then the 
Flowers do hecome of a Yellow colour, becauſe the 
Salts do take the 7Tin&ure of Mars. 


And theſe laſt Flowers are a little mote penie- Flowers of 
trating than the others, becauſe Iron like an Al- Sal Armo- 
kali, diſingageth the ſa! Armoniack from a part Mack with 
of its acids, which may be eaſily diſcerned by its g,,,; 


ſavour. 


Other El:wers of Sal Armoniack, called, 
Ens. Venerl1s. 


T HIS Preparation is a Sal Armomack, im- 
pregnated with the moſt fixed part of Cy- 
prus Vitriol, and exalted by the Fire into a 
powder. 

Calcine, by a good Fire in an eartheii pot 
unglazed, two or three pounds of Cyprus Vitriol; 
until it have a dark red colour, then caſt it into 
hot water, leaving it to ſteep there for ſome 
hours : And when the liquor is at reſt, pour it off 
by inclination . Waſh the matter ſeveral times 
with new hot water, to take away its falt as much 
as 1S poſſible, and to ſweeten it : dry it and 
powder it, mix it carefully with an equal quanti- 
ty of the powder of $a! Armomack 5 put the 
mixture into an earthen Cucurbite ſo large that 
the mixture may only take up rhe third parc of 
it: fit to it a Blind-head, lute the conjunctions, 
and place the veſſel -in ſand; and by a gradual 
fire, which muſt be continued ſeven or eight 
hours, and then there will be raiſed up to the 
head yellow Flowers; efterwards lcave the vef- 
Cc ſels 
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ſels to cool, unlute them, gather theſe yellow 
Flowers, and keep them in a bottle. | 
Pertne. They are ſudorifick, aperitive, attenuating, 
and are much eſtcemed for the Epilepſie, Scurvy, 
the King's Evil, and malignant Fevers. The 
Doſe. Doſeis from fix grains to a fcruple, 


— —— ———— 


Remarks. 


Fhe Pot in which the Yitr:ol 1s calcined muſt 
not be glaſed within, leſt ſome of the Lead 
come off and mix in the Colcothar. 

In the beginning of the Calcination there eva- 
porates only the phlegmatick part, but after- 
wards' very much Sulphur. 

The Pot is commonly 'crackt in many places 
after the Calcination. It muſt be broken, and 

Salt of Vi- the Yitriol muſt be ſeparated from it by a Ham- 
zriol of Cy- mer as well as poſſible z and what cannot be fo 
prus 274 ſeparated, will be parted by the means of hor 
Jts VOTIUC. water. 
If the Lotions after filtration be evaporated, 
there will be found at bottom, a very ſtiptick 
acid Salr, good ro {top blood, 1t applied out- 
_ vardly. 
The Earth The red matter which remains will be very 
bh ſiveet, but it alſo Eontains a Salt mixed with ſome 
Hungary, Earth. It 1s called the Earth of the 77rriv/ of 
Hungary. It muſt be well dryed in the Sun, or 
ata Fire, that it may eaſily be beat into powder, 
and that it may not give any moiſture to the $4/ 
Armonack. The /itriol calcined and ſweetned in 
this Qperation produces the ſame effect, which Salt 
decrepitated, or the powder of Iron did in the 
former 3 for it detains the more fixed parts of 
the 
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the $4l Armoniack at the bottom of the Cucur- 
bite : but the Flowers raiſe with them ſome parts 
of its ſubſtance, ſeeing they are of a yellow 
colour, 

If the Flowers do riſe White, they muſt be 
mixed over again with the Maſs which is at the 
bottom of the Cucurbite, and they muſt - be ſub- 
limed the ſecond time after this ſame way. But 
I always-rendered them yellow by one ſublima- 
tion. 


Theſe Yellow Flowers are called Exs Venerss jr... 1, 
by reaſon of ſome Copper particles which they me of 
have carry'd away from the Yitrzol of Cyprus 3 for Ens Vene- 


Ens Veneris ſignities the ſoul or effential part of 715- 


Copper. 


There is foundat the top of the Cucurbite a 
part of $4/ Armonack ſublimated, half White, 
half Yellow : If this be mixed again with what 
Is at bottom, and the matter acted by a great 
fire, there will riſe new yellow Flowers, which 
have not much leſs vertue than the former. 


Agua Regahs. 


HIS Water is a ſolution of Sa! Armoniack 

in Spirit of Nitre. Fo 
Powder four ounces of Sal Armonack, and put 
them intoa matraſs, or other glaſs veſſel of a good 
bigneſs; pour upon it ſixteen ounces of Spirzt of 
Nitre, place the veſſel in fand a little warm un- 
til the Sal Armoniack is all dilolved, then pour 


the diflolution into a bottle, and ftop it with <Wantir: 


wax, this is Aqua Regal:s; you will have fſeven- 
teen ounces of it, | 
C C p 4 Remarks. 
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Aqua ſty- 


ga, or 


Chrytulca. 


Another 


way of ma- 
king Aqua 
Regalis. 


How Aqua 


Resalis 


diſſolves 
Gold and 


noc dl ver. 


Principles in Chymiliry.. 


Remarks. 


This water is called Regalis, or Royal, becauſe 
it diflolves Gold, which-is the King of metals. . It 
is likewiſe called Aqua Stygia,, or Chryſulca. 

The veſſel in which it is made muſt be of a ſuffi- 
cient bigneſs, becauſe in the diffolution the Spirits 
do rarefie-with ſo much violence, that they would 
break it, if they had not room to circulate in 
when a great deal of this water is preparing at a 
time, you inuſt take care to remove the veſſel 
from the firc, ſo foon as the diffolution begins. 

The diminution of three ounces 1s cauſed by 
the volatile parts of the Spirit of N:itre and Sa/ 
Armoniask, which evaporate thro' the neck of 
the Matraſs during the Ebullition. 

Aqua Regalts may be likewiſe made, with equal 
quantitzes of $alr-peter, and $21 Gemme, by mix- 
ing theſe Saits with thrice as much Potters carth 
powdered, and the diſtillation of it is made after 
the ſane manner as I ſhewed, to draw the Spry 2t 
of Nitre. | 

It is ſomerrnat ditficult to conceive how 1q1a 
Rezals is able to diflolve Gold, which is a moit 
folid Metal, and cannot diflolve Silver, which is a 
much lets ſolid body. Some Chymiſts. endeavour- 
ing toreiolve the diliiculty, have ſaid that Gold 
being a meta] fuller of Sulphur than Silver, did 
therefore require a ſulphureous diflolvent, ſuch 
as Aqua Regalis, compounded of the volatile 1u]- 
phureous ſalts of Sal Armonack: but this expli- 
cation deſtroys 1{0}t, for if Gold did contain more 
Sulphurs than Silver, it would conſequently be 
leſs weighty, for Si/phur is one of the lighteit 
] know 
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I know the Alchymiſts will tell me; That their 
Sulphur is quite of a different nature from the com- 
mon ſort,-and that they do conceive in Gold, a 
hixt, and conſequently a heavy ſulphur. But belides 
that a-fixt ſulphur is a thing meerly imaginary, 1t 


can never be ſo heavy as the other principles which: 


they pretend to be in Gold, and which they are 
forced to think as tixed as the Sulphur. 

| . Moreover if we examine what happens in the 
compoſition of the diflolvent. of Gold, it wilt be 
no difficult matter to contradiCt this opinion: for 
we ſee that as ſoon as ever the Spr:r of Nitre be- 
gins to work upon the $4/ Armonzack, the acid falt 
joyns with it, and quirs the volatile falts, which 
tinding themſelves ditingaged trom the bodies that 
held them in a manner tixed, do rife up with vio- 


lence; but becauſe theſe ſalrs which arealkalies do 


meet in their paſſage with ſome acids of the Spirit 
of Nitre, the great efferveſcency: happens which 
is always wont at the meeting of :alkali falts and 
acids. This efferveſcency being. over, our - Aqua 
Regal remains in the veel: it is properly nothing 
elſe but an acid /ea-ſa/t:diffolved in Spirit of Ni- 
tre, the volatile ſalts heing either exalted, or de- 
{troyed by acids, and that which confirms this 
opinion is; that Aqua Regals is as well made with 
ſjea-ſalt, in which there are no volatiles at all, as 
with Sal Armoniack, according as [ have faid. 

It is not then by diſcourſes of this nature, that 
this Phenomezon can be clearly explicated. I am 
apt to: believe, with more likelihood, that if 
Aqua-Regaly be not able to diff Ive Silver, the 
reaſon of it is becuiiſe the eeges ot the Spirit of Nt- 
tre being magnitied by the aduition of Salt do ilide 
over the- poxes of Silver, not being capable to 
GC 3 enter 


The force of 
Aqua Re- 
galis is not 


from the Vo- 


attic SIN, 


Diſſulvents 
act accord- 
ing to the 
different 
pores they 
mees with, 


Objection, 


© Aafwer. 


- 


Experi- 
ment. 
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enter into them by reaſon of the diſproportion 
of their figures, whereas they eaſily enter into 
Gold, whoſe pores are larger, to make their 
diviſions. On the contrary if the Spirit of Nitre 
diffolves Silver, it is becauſe its points are very 
ſubtleand fitly proportion'd to enter into the ſinall 
pores of this metal, and by their motion to divide 
Its parts. Theſe ſame points may likewiſe enter 
into the large pores of Gold, but they are too 
ſmall and pliable to aCt upon this body. There's 
need of ſtronger and keener knives, which by fil- 
ling its pores more advantageouſly may have force 


enough to divide It. 


I do eafily. foreſee, it will be objected, that 
Gold being heavier than Silver, ſhould have lefſer 
pores and not greater, becauſe the weight of a 
body doth only conſiſt in the proximity of parts 
but it is eafie to ſolve this difficulty, by conſider- 
ing each metal with a good Microſcope : for the 
pores of Gold are ſeen to be much larger than 
thoſe of Silver, though indeed there are much 
fewer, and that will explicate very well wliy Gold 
is heavier than Silver,thongh its pores are greater 3 
for ſeeing they are at a good diſtance the one from 
the other, there's a very compact matter as it were 
intercepted, which cauſes all the weight ; but the 
pores of Silver being very near one another, and 
of a much greater number, do intercept leſs ſolid 
matter, and conſequently it muſt be lighter. I'll 
nſe a familiar example, to make my felf ' more 
plainly underitood. = 

If you take two veſlels of the ſame fize- and 
bigneſs, and fill one with ſmall hail-ſhot, and the 
other with Jarge bullets, that which holds the bul- 
lets will be much heavier than that which is full 


of 
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of ſhot ; and yet notwithſtanding the vacuities 
between tne hullets are much larger, than thoſe 
between the ſhot. 

According to this Hypotheſis, reafon may be 
likewiſe given, why Gold is cut in pieces more 
eaſily than Silver ; for the greater the pores of a 
body are, the eaſjer entrance will a pair of Sheers 
meet with. 

Gold fpreads under the Hammer more than 
S1]ver, becaute having larger pores the Hammer 
makes a greater impreſſion into it, and dilates the 
parts the more ealily. 


It is objected, Thar if there be any heavy mat- 0bjefion, 


ter as it were intercepted between the pores of 
Gold, it muſt needs precipitate of it ſelf, after 
the action of 4qu4 Regals upon this metal, which 
is a thing that does not happen. 


E anſwer, That if the parts of Gold are heavy, An/ver. 


the diflolvent nevertheleſs is a groſs body, and 
very well proportioned to hold up thoſe heavy 
parts, and to hinder them from precipitating. 

Others have oppoſed this . explication, and 
have writ, that if Agua Regals diftolves Gold, and 
cannot diflolve Silver, the reaſon of it is, that 
the groſs points of Sp;r:t of Netre, or Aqua fortis 
are ſubtilized by the mixture of Sal Armonack, 
and are rendered jit to enter into the finall pores of 
Gold, whereas the delicate Fabrick of theſe ſame 
points does not leave them the necellary ſtrength 
nor motion to divide the parts of Silver, whoſe 
pores are a great deal bigger. 

But this way of arguing does not agree with 
experience z for wnat likelihood is there that the 
points of S$p:r:t of Nitre are fo ſubtilized by the 
pene:ration ana d1vition of the parts of Sal Armo- 

CC mack ? 
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mack? or where ſhall we find any example, that 
after a conſiderable efferveſcency of two falts met 
together in conflict, the acidity grows ſharper than 
it was before? this isa thing that can never be 
proved. On the contrary, every body knows 
well enough that no efterveſcency happens but the 
acid is in part blunted or broken thereby. More- 
over the Argument ſuppoſes that Sp:rit of Nitre 
does break its :ſabtileſt. points in: violently con- 
teading with the Sal. Armontack, ſince alſo that in 
Sa! Armonack there are alkali Salts whoſe proper- 
ty it js to deſtroy acids. 1 could further add here, 
that the conjunction of Salt with Spirzt of Nitre 
ſhould of neceſſity render its points more groſs 
than they were, and that the Cryſtals which are 
grawn by. Aqua Regalis haye their ſhape not fo 
keen as thoſe that are drawn by Aqua Fortzs, But 
that which I have ſaid is ſo prabable in itſelf, and 
ſo eaſje to be convinc'd of, if a man takes never 
ſo little pains to conſider it, that. I thould but 


amuſe my Reader to little purpoſe, if I ſhould 


ofter to give any proofs of it. | 
Neither do I find it convenient to make a long 
diſcourſe in explicating how Silver, which has 
leiter pores, is more ſulceptible of the impreſſ- 
ons of Air and Fire, than Gold which has larger, 
ſeeing I have already ſuppoſed that the matter 
Intercepted between the pores of Gold is more 
compact, and conſequently more hard to ſeparate 
$0an that of Silver, | | | 
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Volatile Spirit of Sal Armontack. 


"P22 Preparation is a volatile Salt raiſed 
from Sal Armoniack by the means of Duick- 
lime, and diflolved intoa liquor. 

Take eight ounces of $4! Armoniack, and four 
and twenty ounces of :2uick-lime ; powder them 
apart, and when you have mixed them in a mor- 
tar, pour upon them four ounces of water, and 
put it quickly into a' Retort,- whoſe half muſt 
remain empty. Set.your Retort in a ſand Fur- 
nace, and fitting to it a great Receiver, and luting 
the junCtures exa(tly, begin the diſtillation with- 
Qut fire, for a quarter of an hour; afterwards in- 
creaſing it by little and little unto the ſecond 
degree, continue it until nothing more comes 
forth; take off your Receiver, and pour out the 
Spirit immediately into a Viol, turning away 
your head as much as may be to avoid a very 
ſubtile vapour that continually riſes from it. Stop 
the bottle cloſe with wax, to keep the Spirit in ; 
you will have of it five ounces, and fix drachms : 
and the Operation will be perfetted in three hours 
t1Mme. 

It is an excellent Remedy for all diſeaſes that 
proceed from Obſiruttions, and corruption of 
Humours,ſuch as Malignant Fevers, the Epilepſie, 
Palfie, Plague, Small-pox, &c. It drives by per- 


Quantity. 


Pertue, 


ſpiration, or by Urine: The Doſe is from fix Doſe. 


qrops to twenty, ina glaſs of Balm, or Cardum 
Warer, 


Remarks, 
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aick-lime, which is an alkali, deſtroys the 
firength of the acid Sea-falt, which in a manner 
bound up the volatile falts in the Sa/ Armoniack, 
whence it comes to paſs, that as foon as Lime and 
Sel Armonzackare mixed together,there exhales an 
unſufferable ſmell of Urine ; for the volatile ſalts 
coming forth aboundantly do. fo fill the Noſe and 
Mouth of the Artiſt, that he would never be; able 
to put the mixture into the Retort, if he did not 
take good care to turn away his head, while his 
hands are at work. . 

Water is added to it to: liquifie thefe volatile 
falts, for if there were nothing to moiſten them, 
they would ſuddenly fublime.to the neck of the 
Retort, and ftapping it all together would break 
it to pieces. 

You muft ſtop the Retort with your hand, ſo 
ſoon as you: have poured the water into it, and 
ſhaking it one minute, you mult haften all you can 
to fit to it the Receiver, and to lute well the jun- 
Qures z for the 2uzck-lime does preſently grow 
hot, ſo foan as its body is opened ; and this heat, 
which is very conſiderable would ſpend the more 
volatile of the falts, if there were no care taken 
to preſerve them. | 

The 2ick-lime being wetted does ſwell, and 
rake upa great deal of room ; wherefore the Re- 
rort muſt be filled hut. half full, that there: may 
remain room enougi for the Spirits torarehie in 
you muſt alſo uſe a large Receiver, in which the 
vapours that riſe in abundance may be able to 
circulate with eaſe, 

This 
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This Spirit is nothing but a ſolution of volatile 
falts in water ; if you would ſublime, -and- ſepa- 
rate it from the water, you muſt put 'rhe 1iquor 
intoa matraſs with its head, and proceed as ſhall 
ſhew when I deſcribe the volatile ſalt of Yipers ; 
but this falt being dry, flyesaway more eaſily than 
when it continues diflolved in water, fo that it 
were better keep it as it 1s. 

This is a ſtronger Spirit than that which is pre- 
pared with Salt of Tartar, becauſe the little fiery 
bodies of the Quick-lime, which are mixed with 
1s, have quickned the-motion of the volatile ſalts; 
likewiſe theſe fiery particles are they that do 
hinder the coagulation of this Spirit with ſpirit of 
Wine, when they are mixed together, for there 
muſt be a cohzſion and repoſe of parts, in order 
to make a Coagulum. 

You muſt alſo have a care when you remove the 
Receiver, not to hold your head over it; for this 
volatile-falt ſuffering a greater ſeparation: than 
before, enters the Noſe immediately, apd hin- 
ders Reſpiration ; inſomuch that ſeverai perſons 
have been ſeen to fall in a {wound by that means 
alone. Now to avoid thisaccident, you had beſt 
have ready a wet cloth, to ſtop the Receiver 
with, ſo ſoonas it is unluted, I 11 T6 

This Spirit is an excellent Adenſftrunm to make precipitant. 
precipitations with, it deſtroys acids exceeding 
well, as do all other yolatile alkalis ; it is, uſed to 
precipitate Gold, after it is difſolyed, 

It1s good in thoſe diſeaſes I named, becauſe it $yqorifch. 
opens the pores, and drives the humours by per- | 
ſpiration or by Urine; according to the diſpo- 
fition of bodies : moreover as it is an alkali, it 
deſtroys the acids which cauſed theſe diſeaſes. 
$ 'Y Again, 
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Cauſeth Again, it ſometimes cauſes ſleep,becauſe it dulls 
fleep. the keenneſs of acid falts, which entring-into the 


little conduits of the Brain, do cauſe perpetual 

watchings. TED | 
| It is better to give volatile Spirits in Sudorifick 
waters, than broth, becauſe the broth being taken 
hot, theheat would evaporate the-better part of 
the volatile Spirits, before a man could.reach the 
Porcinger to his mouth, 7 | 

You will-tind in the/Retort thirty -ounces' of a 
white matter, which you-muſt throw-away as uſe- 
leſs it is the fixt falt of ſa/ Armomack mixed with 
the Puick-lime. = Wk 


Remainder 
| of the 
| matter. 
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Another Preparation of the Volatile Spirit of 
Sal Armoniack, together n ith its Flowers, 
and Fixt Salt againſt Feavers. - 


= yOirder and mix together eight ounces of $4/ 
E | ' Armomack, and ſo much Salt of-Tartar-z put 
| _ this mixture quickly into a glaſsbody,and ſprinkle 
it with five ounces of Rain-water, ſet a head upon 
| it, and after fitting tlie Receiver, and luting the 
| junfures cloſe with a wet bladder, place your 
ls veſſel in ſand, with a gentle fire at firſt to. warm 
| the Retort by little and little, and diſtil the Spj- 
rit drop by drop; but when you perceive there 
will diſtill no more, take away the Receiver, and 
| ſtop it cloſe : then encreaſe the-fire to the third 
| | degree;and continue 1t about two hours;there will 
| | ſublime the white Flowers of Sal Armomack\, 
| | which will ſtick about the bottom of the head like 


| | meal, | 
| | : : y 
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The:Spirit hath the ſame ſtrength, and virtues Virtue. 


as the former : you will-have ſeven ounces of it, Quantity, 
ah&@half .:,-_ 4: | 

 - . . Gather up the Flowers with a Feather, and uſe 

them as you would thoſeI deſcribed before the 


Preparation : you'll have of them ten drachms, 
and a half., _ Mb L058 of. 
'Chere remains at the bottom of the Cucurbite 
nine ounces, and three-drachms, of a white. fixt 
maſs. You muſt diflolve it in ſufficient water, 
then filter the diflolution, and evaporate it, ufitil 
it is dry, .you'l have a very white Salt, that may 
he reckoned a good Remedy for intermittent 
Feavers : the doſe is from eight grains to thirty in 
the ſmall Centaury water, or ſome other conve- 


nent 11quor. 


Remarks. 


The Salt of Tartar ſerves in this Operation, as 
the 2uck-lime did in the other 3 but becauſeit is a 
more powerful Alkali than 2uzck-lime, you muſt 
not uſe ſo great a quantity of it. The fixt Salt of 
Nitre might be ſubſtituted in its place, or any 
other Alkali that you will. _ 

By this operation you may perceive, that eight 
ounces of $al Armontack contain at leaſt foy 
ounces anda half of volatile Salt, e 9h! 

When the fire begins to heat the matter; there 
do riſe up into the head ſtore of volatile Salts,in a 
fine delicateCryſtalline form,but the moiſt vapours 
coming upon them do diflolve them into Spirit. 

The Volatile Spirit of $4! Armomatk is then a 
diflolution of Volatile falt in water, and if there 
be not phlegm ſufficient to diflolve all the volatile 

ſalt, 
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ſalt, there will remain ſome part of it-at bottom 
of the Receiver, and that' may likewiſe be turn'd 
into Spirit, by only adding water enough to diſ- 
ſolve it. Thus the Spirit becomes as ſtrong as it can 
be made,for the pores of the water being filled 
with as much falt as they can contain, it can re- 
ceive no more. But if there happens to be more 
water than the proportion of Volatile Salt re- 
quires, then the Spirit proves weak, and muſt be 
given ina larger doſe. | 

This Spirit is Sudorifick, but you may perceive 
more ſenſibly the effect of Sal Armoniack to cauſe 
Sweat, by diffolving fix or eight grains of this ſalt, 
and the ſame quantity of Salt of Tartar, each 
ſeparately in two ſmall doſes of ſome proper li- 
quor, and giving them to a Patient one preſently 
after the other ; for the Salt of Tartar working 
upon the Sal Armonack in the ſtomach, after the 
ſame manner as it does when they are mixt toge- 
ther ina Mortar, the Spirits do ſeparate from the 
latter with the more force, and a(t more power- 
fully, than when they were mixed, before they 
were given 3 for the little violence that the V ola- 
tile Spirits do uſe in their ſeparation from ſea-ſalt, 
does leave them the more attivity, and difpoſes 
them the better to paſs through the pores. Again, 
it is probable, that in the former effort which 
theſe Spirits made in their ſeparation from the fixt 
part, when $41 Armonzack was mixt with ſalt of 
Tartar 10 a mortar, the more ſubtile part might 
ly away firſt, and be loſt ; now it is this ſabtile 
portion that is moſt proper to rarefie the hu- 
mours, and-to drive them forth by Tranſpiration. 

Lhe flowers do proceed from ſome part of the 
Sat Armoniuck. , which the Salt of Tartar had not 
{ufhciently opened. | The 
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The Febrifugous Salt is nothing but a mixture 
of Salt of Tartar, and the fixt and acid part of 
Sal Armoniack, it works by Urine, and but ſel- 
dom by Sweat, by reaſon that being fixed it pre- 
cipitates more eafily than it rarefies 3 and it is by 
this means that it opens Obſtruftions, which are 
often the firſt cauſe of Fevers. 

If you mix in a Viol equal quantities of Vola- 
tile Spirit of Sal Armomack, and Spirit of Wine, 
and ſhake them a little together, they will cauſe 
a Coagulum. 

This Coagulation proceeds from hence,that the 
Spirit of Wine, which is a rarefied Oil, does unite 
with the Spirit of $a/ Armontack which isa faline 
liquor 3 and it is but the ſame thing which happens 
from ſtirring Oil and ſome falt liquor in a mortar, 
in order to make an Unguent, called Nutritum. 

By this incorporation together, the ſalt is in- 
volved in the ramous parts of the ſulphur, and 
theſe ſame ſulphureous parts are checkt, or as it 
were fixed by the Salt, ſo that neither of them 
have any more freedom of motion z and from 
_ repoſe of theſe parts does refnlt the Coaga- 

um, 

It may be likewiſe ſaid, 'That the conjunction 
of the acid that is in Spirit of Wine with the vo- 
latile Armonzack alkali, does contribute much to 
this Coagulation. - 

The Spirit of $4! Armomack prepared with 
Duick-lime does not at all coagulate with Spirit 
of Wine, by reaſon of fiery parts that it contains. 
The Salt of Tartar too may have fixed ſome 
fiery bodies in the Spirit of Sz Armomack, but 
there are not enough of them in it to hinder its 
adunation with Spirit of Wine. 

Folatile 
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Pertye., 


Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack dulcified. 


HIS Operation is a volatile Armoniack 
Salt mixed, and diflolved in Spirit of Wine. 

Take Sal Armoniack, and Salt of Tartar, of 
each four ounces, powder them ſeparately and mix 
them well in a glaſs, or marble mortar, put this 
mixture into a glaſs body, pour upon it ten ounces 
of reCtified Spirit of Wine, ſtir it all together with 
a wooden Spatule, and fit to the body a head, and 
Receiver, lute well the junCtures, place the veſſel 
in a ſand-furnace, and give it a very little fire, to 
warm the body. The volatile falt will riſe, and 
ſtick tothe head, and neck of the Receiver. In- 
creaſe the fire a little, and continue it, until there 
diſtils nothing more, the operation is ended in four 
or five hours. Let the veſſels cool, and unlute 
them. You will find a volatile alt ſtuck to the 
head, and a ſpirit in the Receiver. Put quickly 
both the one and the other intoa Retort in ſand ; 
and after having fitted another Retort to it to 
ſerve for a Receiver, and having luted the jun- 
ctures, diſtil the whole with a ſmall fire. Coho- 
bate it again three times, then keep what you have 
diſtilled in a bottle well ſtopt, almoſt all the 
volatile ſalt will be diffolved in the Spirit of Wine, 
and that which remains undiflolved will receive a 
perfect diflolution in the bottle. 

It isa very good Medicin for the Lethargy, 
the Palſie,, the Scurvy, malignant Fevers, and 
Hyſterical Maladies it may be given inſtead of 
Spirit of Sal Armomack before deſcribed. And it 
1s not ſo repugnant to the taſte. It works by Swear, 
Or 
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or by inſentible Tranſpiration 3 The Doſe is from Deſe 


twelve drops to thirty, in ſome proper liquor z it 
is likewiſe good, outwardly applied, for the 
Palſie, and for cold pains. 


Remarks; 


So ſoon as the Sal Armoniack is mixed with the 
Salt of Tartar, Volatile falts do riſe from them, 
which would very much incommode the Artiſt if 
he ſhould hold his noſe over it. You muſt loſe no 
time in putting the mixture into the body, and 
then ſtopping it, for theſe firſt faltsare the moſt 
ſubtile of all. 

This ſeparation happens by reaſon that the S2/? 
of Tartar, which is an Alkali, breaks the fixed 
acid Salt, which is in the Sal Armonzack, and 
forceth it to quit its volatile Salts, which effect 
we have explicated already. 

The Salts mult be ſeparately powdered, by rea- 
ſon of thelofs which would be made of the yola- 
tile Salts, in the mixing of the $a Armontack 
with the Salt of Tartar. 

In the making this mixture, you muſt not uſe 
any mortar made of metal, becauſe that in the 
conflict of the two Salts it would be corroded, and 
that which was corroded from it would be apt 
to ſpoil the operation. 


The body muit be tilled but half way, when the pycy;e 
whole is in. The volatile falt is lighter than the Sz lighter 
than $pirie 


When the Spirit of Wine is well reCtified ; it 9 7m 


Spirit of Wine, for it riſes firſt. 


will not diffolve any of the volatile Salt, at ſirlt, 
but on tne Concrar y If {inders this Sait from dil- 
tOIvIng In a 1quor, 2zcanite the ramons parts of the 
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wine do ſtop the entrance of the air ; but if there 
beany phlegm in the Spirit of Wine, it diffolves 
the Salt according to the proportion that there 1s 
of it. 

Poſe of te Thoſe who had rather uſe the volatile Sal Ar- 
Folatile Sal moniack dry, than in liquor, may keep it dry in a 
_ bottle well ſtopt, and uſe it for the ſame purpoſes 
; as the Spirit ; The Doſe of it muſt be a little leſs, 
it isvery white and pure : this keeps better than 
that which isdrawn with water, becauſe an im- 
prefſion of Spirit of Fine which remains in it, does 

ſerve to retain the Salts in ſome meaſure. 
iy the/e= You neednot wonder, that there happens no 
{unite 04, Coagulum, when Spirit of Wine and this volatile 
the Stiriz Salt are ſtirred together in a bottle, as there does 
ef Win: by the mixture of Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of 
does nor co- Sal Armoniack, for this Salt having all its parts 
agalate, intirely united, cannot ſo well mix with the Sul- 
phur of Spirir of Wine; but if you add water 
enough to diffolve the Salt, then there will be a 
Coagulum, becauſe the parts of the Salt will be dif- 
united, and by the help of water will enter into the 
pores of Spirit of Wine, I have explicated this Co- 
#rulim im the Remarks of the Chapter preceding. 
The volatile $2] Armontack does ditiolve well 
with wateriſh liquors, and Spirit of $4/ Armonack 
may be made of them together, by only mixing 
vater enough to diflolye the Salt. But if you would 
mix, or diſſolve it in Spirit of Wine, you will tind 
2 great deal of trouble in the doing it; 1f you 
{ould only infuſe it in Spirit of Wine, it would 
none of it diffolve 5 on the contrary, that 15a way 
to keep and preſerve the Salt ; therefore you mult 
ut over fereral times, that the ſaline parts 
way raretis, and unite with the Spirit of Wine. 
Lhat 
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That which remains undiflolved in the Receiver, 

has been very much rarefied by repeated diſtilla- 

tions; for which reaſon it alſo diflolves ſome days 
afterwards. 

Spirit of Wine in this Operation hath fo How it 5 
wrought upon the volatile Salts that they are no /weerned. 
longer ſo difagreeable to the taſte or the ſmell as 
they were before, and it is by that means that 
it ſweetens them, for Sulphurs do contemperate 
the actimony of Salts, as I have faid, fpeaking of 
the Principles. 


Acid Spirit of Sal Armoniack: 


T HIS Spirit is a fixed Sal Armoniack, diflol- 
vedinto a liquor with a great fire. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of the fixt Fe- 
brifugons Salt, that I have ſpoken of; powder 
it, and mix it well with thrice as much Potters- 
earth powdered: put this mixture into a Retort 
whoſe third part remains empty, place it in a | 3 
cloſe Reverberatory Furnace, and fit to it a large | 
capacious Receiver. Lute the junQtures cloſe, and 
proceed in the method I ſpoke of, to make the 
Spirit of Salt, you'll find in the Receiver an acid 
Spirit, which is a very good diuretick. It is efteem- rerrue. 
ed to be ſpecifick for malignant Diſeaſes: The doſe py, 
is to an agreeable acidity in Juleps and broths. . 


Remarks. 


Thſs acid Spirit proceeds from the fixt part of 
the Sal Armontack, for the Alkali contributes 
not one drop of 1t. 


Dd 2 Although if 
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Although the Salt of Tartar has weakned the 
ſtrength of Sca-falt, which was mixed with the 
volatile falts in Sal Armomack, as I have faid, 
this ſame Sea-ſalt nevertheleſs will yield a very 


acid Spirit upon diſtillation, becauſe the parts of 


Sea-falt, though they have ſuffered a ſtrong con- 
fict with the other, yet do contain a Spirit as well 
as they do otherwiſe intirez after the ſame man- 
ner as when Sea-ſalt is reduced into a very fine 
powder, it continues as full of Spirits, as when 
it was in larger pieces; for you muſt not imagine 
that Sal Armontack does contain the acidity of 
Sea-ſalt ſeparate from its earth, for if it could re- 
main in it in ſucha ſtate, it would quietly divide 
the parts of the Alkalifalt, with which it 1s mix- 
ed, and would be deſtroyed it ſelf, but this Salt 
remains 1n it 1n its ſubſtance intire. 


in Aromatick Folatile Salt. 


E | HIS Operation is a Volatile Sal Armoni- 
A ack, impregnated with Aromatick Effences. 

Powder and mix together equal quantities of 
Sal Armoniack and of the Salt of Tartar ; put 
the mixture info a glaſs or earthen Cucurbite, 
and pour upon it very good Spirit of Wine, un- 
til itbe an inch or half an inch above the mix- 
ture » Stir all well with a wooden Spatule : 
Et to the Cucurbite a head and Receiver ; lute 
well the conjunttions with a wet bladder, ſet 
your veſiel in fand, and give it a fimall fire for 
three or four hours: Then there will firſt riſe a 
Volatile Salt, which will ſtick to the head, and 
thereafter tne Spirit of Wine will diitil into the 
| Receiver, 
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Receiver, drawing alfo with it a part of the Vo- 


latile Salt. When ir has left diſtilling, let the 
veſſels cool,;and unlute them : ſeparate the Volatile 
Salt and weigh it: Put it into a glais Cucurbite, 
and for every ounce of Salt pour a drachm and a 
half of Aromatick Eflence, extracted from one 
or many Plants, Flowers or Fruits, as the Eflence 
of Cinnamon, Mace, Cloves, Mint, Roſemary : 
Stir all together with a wooden Spatule, that 
the Salt and the Efience may incorporate well 
together : cover the Cucurbite with a proper 
head, and having fitted a Receiver to it, lute well 
the conjunctions with a wet bladder : ſet it in 
fand, and give it a ſmall fire, which will make 
the Volatile Salt riſe and fix to the head : Let 
the fire go out, and the veſlels cool, and then ſepa- 
rate your Salt, and keep it ina Viol well ſtopt. 
It is an Aromatzick Volatile Salt. 

This is a great Sudorifick : It isa good Cordial 
and Cephalick. It is good againſt a Lethargy, 
the Pailie, Scurvy, malignant Fevers, Small Pox, 
and Plague, it brings the Montns to Women, 
and removeth hyſterical Vapours. The Doſe is 
from tour Grains to fifteen in ſome liquor proper 
for tie diſeaſe. 


Wi 1rks, 


The two Silts mu{t be beaten into Powder a- 
part, and then mixed in tho Cucurbite. While 
the mixture is a preparing, the Oritce of the 
veſſel muſt be caretuily ſtop5ei, both with Paper 
and the hand, that the Volatile Salts may not 
fly away when they are fet at oerty upon the 
mixture, a3 I have thewed heretofore, Lhe Spirit 
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of Wine doth alſo help. to looſen them : it muſt 
be very well Alkoliſedz for if there be much 
Phlegm in it, the volatile falt would melt into it, 
and fo inſtead ofa volatile ſalt which is required, 
there would be only the ſpirit of Sa/ Armonack. 

The volatile falt is lighter than the ſpirit of 
Wine, therefore it riſes firſt. The ſpirit of Wine 
always carries off ſome part of the volatile Salt, 
and it will ſerve in the following operation. 

This operation may be performed by one dif- 
tillation, if you mix the Effences with the Salts, 
and the ſpirit of wine, and proceed in the man- 
ner deſcribed. But then the ſpirit of wine ſhould 
carry off moſt of the Eflences, and there would 
not remain much in the falr. 

There may be madeas many different Aroma- 
tick volatile Salts as there are different Eflences. 
S:lvius D'Elboe is the firſt who ſpoke of this Salt : 
hereduced it toa liquor like to that which I am 
a going to deſcribe, under the name of an Aro- 
matick volatile ſpirit. | 

The Oil of Aromats or Spices operates better 
when mixed with the volatile Salt, than when 
alone 5 for this Salt isa vehicle to it, and makes 
ir penetrate with greater force, _ : 


£n Hrcmatich Vo atile Spirit. 


73" HIS operation js 2 difiolution of the ſpi- 
rituous parts of Aromats by the ſpirit of 

$1 Armeniack and the ſpirit of Wine. | 
Take Cinnamon, Mace, Orange Pill, and 
the Pill of Lemon, of eaci half an ounce, of 
$21 Armentack four ounces, mix them yrell wp: 
EI - ther, 
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ther, and put them intoa glafs bottle, add to it 
four ounces of the ſalt of Tartar, ſhake and ftirr 
all together in the bottle, and pour upon 1t 
four ounces of Orange flower water, and as much 
of the ſpirit of Wine, impregnated with Sal 
Armontack, as it was drawn off by the former O- 
peration : Or if this be wanting, take of the good 
common ſpirit of W ine,ſtop the bottie exactly,and 
leave it to digeſtion, without tire, a fortnight, 
frequently ſhaking the bottle, thereafrer pour all 
into a glaſs Cucurbit, to which you muſt fit a 
head and receiver very quickly, and having ſet 
your veſſel in ſand, dittill the liquor by a ſinall 
fire, untill no more drop: you thall have a very 
piercing ſpirit, which mult be kept in a bottle 
well ſtopt. 


It hath the ſame vertues as the preceding Doſe. 


Aromatick volatile falt. The Doſeis from fix 
drops to twenty in ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks. 


The outer Pill of Orange and Lemon muſt be 
uſed, becauſe they are the moſt odoriterons- and 
ſpirituous part of theſe fruits. The Salt of Tar- 
tar mutit not be mived at firſt, becauſe it would 
diffipate the volatile falts, before the mixture 
could be put into the bottle. TheGigeltion muſt 
be made without fire, becauſe heat would make 
ſome of the volatile part to evaporate, let the 
bottle be never fo well ſtopt. The mixture 1s 
frequently ſtirred to diflolve the Effential parts 
of the Ingredients tie betier, 

The inſenſible fermentation, which happens 
upon the looſning of tie valatite $21 Armonack, 
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when the Salt of Tartar is added, contributes 
much to this difſolution. The ſpirit of wine 1s 
put in alfo to difſolve the oils, becauſe it is a Sul- 
phureous Menſtruum. 

This liquor may be better kept than the volatile 
ſalt, becauſe the volatile ſpirits are detained 
by the Phlegm of the Orange flower water. 

[t is abſerved, That theſe volatiles ought to be 
taken always in ſome cold liquor, and not in hot 

roth, leſt the heat of it make the volatile eva- 
porate before the Patient take It. 

You may make uſe of other Aromates or Spices 
inſtead of thoſe I haye named, when you would 
make volatile ſpirits of different virtues. 


CHAP. XYUL 


Of Vitriot, 


of rg Salt, and Sulphureous Earth; there are 
bends. / four ſortsof it, the Blue, the White, the 
Green, and the Red. | 

Vieriol of The ze is ftounq near the Mines of Copper, in 
Cypraes Hungary, and the Jſle of Cyprus, from whence it 
and Hun- js brought to us in fair Cryſtals, which keep the 
gary. name of the Country, and are called Yitrol of 
Hunzary, or Cyprus ; It partakes very much of the 

nature of Copper, which renders it a litle þ 
OT 4 Y Ick 5 


Coitefition \/ Kriol is a Mineral compounded of an Acid 
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ſick z it is never uſed but in outward applications, | 
ſuch as Collyriums, or waters for the eyes, and to 
conſume proud fleſh. : [ | 

There are three ſorts of Green Vitriol, the Ger- _ Vis Fl 
man, Engliſh, and the Roman. That of Germany _ 
draws near unto the Blue, and contains a little xngliſh, 
Copper, it is better than the reſt for the prepara- Roman. 
tion of Aqua fortis, That of England partakes 
of Tron, and is proper to make the Spirit of Vitriol. 

The Roman is much like the Engliſh Vitriol, ex- 
cepting that it isnot fo eaſje to diflolve. 

White Vitriol is a Salt drawn by the evapora- White Vi- 
tion of the water of Vitriolick Fountains, or ra- fol. 
ther it is a Green /Vitriol calcined into a White 
colour, and afterwards diffolved in water, which 
is filtrated and dried over the fire: However, cer- 
tainly it is the moſt of all depurated from metal- 
lick mixtures, It may be taken inwardly to give y/e. 

a Vomit, and it is alſo uſed in Collyriums. 

Red Vitriel was brought among us a few years Red Vi- 
ago out of Germany, it is called Natural Colco- triol. 
thar or Chalcitts, and is eſteemed to be a Green 
Vitriol Calcined by ſome ſubterranean heat. It is 
the leaſt common of them all, jt ſtops Blood, be- 
ing applied to Hemorrhagies., | 

Vitriol in general is one of the moſt 1iſeful F- 
Druggs in Phyſick ;, for it enters into the com- 
poſition of a great many excellent Remedies. It 
15 called in Latin Yitriolum, and ſome of the Virriolum | 
ancient Chymiſts, wha affected to give great and « myſtical i 
lofty names to their Remedies, have pretended 74%. 
that this name was myſterious, and that each of 
the Letters in it ſignified a word. Thus F7trio- 4 
lam 1s, as it were, Viſttabis interiora terre, refti- ! 
ficando invemes optimum lapidem veram medici- | 
nam | 
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Tab, 


am. By which we are taught where this Mi- 
neral Salt is to be found, vzz. in the Mines, 
which are the bowels of the earth ; how it is 
to be drawn out by purifying of the metallick 
matter : And laſtly, its vertue and uſe in that it 
contains a matter truly Medicinal. 

Vitriol is commonly found near mines of Metal, 


. and ſometimes naturally Cryſtallized, but it is 


more frequently mixed with Earths and Adar- 
caſſites, out of which it is to be extrafted by the 
means of a Lye, as we do Salt-peter. 

Vitriol is very often drawn out of a kind of 
ſtone, which is found where Potters get their 
clay, and ſometimes that very clay or fat Earth 
contains a little Yitro/. 

If you diflolve a little white, or green Vitriol in 
water,and write with the difſolution, the writing 
will not be ſeen ; but if you rub the paper with a 
little Cotton dipt in the decottion of Galls, it will 
appear legible ; then if you wet alittle more Cot- 
ton in Spirit of Vitriol, and paſs it gently over 
the paper, the Ink will diſappear again z and yet 
at lait if you rub the place with a little more Cot- 
ton dipt in Q1/ of Tartar made per Deliquium, it 
will again appear legible, but of a Yellowith co- 
lour. 

The reaſon that I can give for theſe effeCts is 
this, the Spirit of Vitriol diflolves a certain Coa- 
gulum which is made of Yitriol and Galls, but the 
Oi of Tartar breaking the force of this acid Spi- 


Tit, the Coagulum recovers it ſelf, and appears 


again, but becauſe it now contains Oil of Tartar 
too, it acquires a new colour, | | 

If you throw the diflolution of Y7trv0l, or Vitriol 
only powdered, into a ftrong decoction of dried 
| Roſes, 
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Roſes, it will turnas black as common Ink ; if you 
pour ſome drops of Spirit of Vitriol into it, this 
Ink will turn red ; and if you add toit a little va- 
latile ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, it will turn gray. 

Theſe changes of colour do proceed from the 
Spirit of VitrisFs diflolving the Coagulum which 
the Yitriol it ſelf had made, and rendring it in- 
viſible 3 the liquor recovers a freſher red colour 
than it had, before the Yitrio] was put into it, 
becauſe the ſame Spirit does ſeparate the parts of 
the Roſe which were diffolved in the liquor, and 
renders them more viſible. 

The volatile ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, which is 
an alkali, does partly break the acid edges of the 
Spirit of Vitriol, ſo that the parts of the Roſe ha- 
ving nothing more to keep them rarefied, do cloſe 
together, and conſequently the liquor changes 
colour. 

By this experiment may be ſeen, that the dried 
Roſe may ſerve to make Ink with, as well as Galls; 
Indian wood, and divers other things will do the 
ſame, 


G:lla Vitrioli, or, Vomitive Vitriol. 


T HIS Operation is only a purification of 
White Vitriol. 

Diflolve what quantity you pleaſe of white 7i- 
triol, in as much Phlegm of YVitriol, as is needful 
to difſolve it ; filtrate the diflolution, and evapo- 
rate two thirds of the moiſture in an earthen pan. 
Put the reſt into a cool place for three days time, 
there will ſhoot out Crylitals, which you mult ſepa- 
rate 3 then evaporate a third part of the liquor 

| | that 
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Doſe. 


that remains, and ſet the Veſlel again in a Cellar, 
there will ſhut new Cryſtals z continue thus eva- 
porateivg and cryſtallizing,until you have gotten 
all you can ; dry theſe Cryſtals in the Sun, and 
keep them for uſe: it is a very gentle Vomitive, 
the doſe is from twelve grains to a drachm, in 
Broth, or ſome other liquor. 


Remarks. 


This is only a Purification of Y:tr70/ that ſerves 
t9 ſeparate a little earth from it. 


A!l the liquor may be evaporated without any 


Cryitailization, the G72 * 7:r2017 will remain at 
bottoin in a whire * 


White Vir! 1s lt . '1s operation rather 
than Green, becailt it 15 4. Cre 
The other Yitrio/, may (2 purified after the 


ſame manner. 

Aﬀer taking this vogiit, a4 man ſometimes 
voids by ſtool a black matter j'ke ink, becauſe it 
frequently happens that ſome part vt the Yitriel 
deſcending into the Guts, meets a ſaline matter 
that it joyns with, and ſo cauſesa blackneſs, as it 
uſes to do when Yitriol 1s mixed with Galls. 


Calcinaticn of Vitriol. 


Put what quantity you pleaſe of Green /itriol 
into an earthen pot unglazed ; ſet the pot over 
the fire, and the Y7rr0] will diſſolve into water ; 
boil it to the conſumption of the moiſture, or elſe 
until the mater turn jnto a greyiſh maſs drawing 
towards white ; this is called 17rric/ Calcined to 
| whiteneſs. 
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whiteneſs. If you ſhould Calcine this grey Yitri- Calcined 
ol a good while over a ſtrong fire, it would turn as #7797. 
red as blood. It is called Colcothar, and is good 4,1;fcial 


to ſtop bloud, being applied to a wound. 
Remarks. 


You muſt not Calcine the Y7tr:0l in a -glazed 
pot for fear of diflolving the Varniſh, which would 
change the nature of the Y:tro. 

It may be Calcined, or rather dryed in the Sun, 
untill it becomes white, this Calcination deſerves 
to be preferr'd before the other, but only' it is 
longer a doing. 

The Yitrio! may be likewiſe ſpread abouta Fur- 
nace heated a little, and fo dried untill it. turns 
white. 

If you ſhould reſolve to dry as exattly as you 
can, ſixteen pounds of green Y7triol, there would 
remain but ſeven pounds of white Yitro!. 

But in order to do this, you muſt powder the 
white maſs of Calcined /7tr10/, after you have 
broke the pot, and ſtir it a long time in an earthen 
pan, over a little fire, until there riſes no more 
fume from it, or until there remains in it no more 
phlegm. 

If you ſhould Calcine this white 77tr20/ to a 
redneſs, you'd have five pounds and a half of -Co/- 
cothar.The ſulphur of Y:tr1ol is loſt during this laſt 
Calcination, you muſt do it in the Chimney, for 
the fumewould be very injurious to tae breaſt.This 
ſulphur has the ſame ſmell as ordinary ſulphur. 

Some have writ, that thered colour which ap- 
pears after a long Calcination of Znglhfh Fitrl, 
was an undoubted proof that tnere was Copper 

jt 
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Sympathe- 
tical Pow- 
der, 


Its prepara- 
tion. 


in it; after-the fame manner as the ret} colour 
which happens to Verdigreeſe calcined is a certain 
proof that it contains in it ſome particles of Cop- 
er. 

F But that which is here ſaid to paſs for a thing 
undeniable,is no proof at all ; for firſt of all thoſe 
Vitriols which are thought moſt to partake of Cop- 
per, do give: no greater rednefs in their Calcina- 
tion, than the others which partake the leaſt of it. 
Secondly let Copper be pfepared which way you 
pleaſe, you can never make it redder than the Co/- 
cothar of Enzliſh Vitriol, whoſe rednefs mnt be 
thought to proceed from ſome particles of this 
metal contained in it. And thirdly, we fee plain- 
ly, that on; Lead, Mercury, and divers mineral 
bodies do acquire a red' colour in their Calcining, 
without containing any Copper. 

The Sympathetical powder that has made fo 
much neiſe' is nothing but white or Green Y7triof 
opencd, prepared divers/ways according to mens 
different conceptions about'ft. The Roman Yitri- 


ol is better ' eſteemed than the other for this ' 


operation. 

FThe'common method of preparing this Powder 
is to: expoſe it! tothe heat' of the Sun, whileſt the 
Sun 1s in Leo, that 1s in Faly, in order to' dry it, 
and'to open it. And-men think that Sign does 
beſtow particular influences on the preparation. 
Though in truth it undergoes drying better in that 
ſeaſon than another, by-reaſon of the great heat 
then: of the Sun. And it may be the parts of the 
Vitriol do» become more volatile by this heat, but 
for what is ſaid of Influence it is meerly imaginary. 

Many do only pulverize the ordinary Y7tr1ol,in 
order to make the Sympathetical powder, 

When 
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When you would uſt this powder, yau are to 


take the bloud of'a wound upon a linnen cloth, 


and to ſprinkle ſome of it upon the bloud. It is 


pretended, that though the bloudy linnen were 
ten miles off from the Patient, when the Sympa- 
thetical powder is applied to it, the wound would 
preſently heal. But the experience of ſeveral 
perſons who have tried it (and others may 
do the ſame ) does evince, that men have had a 
great faith, when they have talked of the effects 
of this, powder z for if it be not applied to a cloth 
newly blouded, and even in the chamber of the 
Patient, you will certainly find no effect from it. 
Nay where ſuch precautions have been uſed, it 
performs no great matter, and ſometimes does 
nothing at all. | 


Now to explicate the action of Fitriol, called The Efe#s 
Sympathy, -you muſt know that there does con- of Hmpa- 


tinually exhale into the air, little bodies from this 
mineral falt, and to convince you of it, you need 
only. to put the feveral Y:trvols of different co- 

lours pretty near one, another in the fame place, 
you w1ll find after 12 or 15 daies that they have all 
changed colqur a little in their /uperficzes. The 

white will become yellow, the-green whitiſh, the 

blue greeniſh, the red grayiſh. Thefe changes of 
colour cannot. proceed but from little bodies, 
which being ſeparated from each kind of Yitrol, 

and mixing in the air, ſome part of them do fall 
confuſedly on the matter. And it muſt nor be 

ſaid that theſe changes are cauſed by the air, 

which does open and rarehie theſe ſalts ; for if you 

pat them into places ſeparate, or diſtant from. one 

another, this effect will in no wiſe happen. 


You 


plained. 
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Objection. 


Anſwer. 


— 
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You muſt alſo obſerve that the blood, to which 
the Vitriolick powder is applied; retaining ſome 
heat ſtill, may thereby increaſe the activity and 
number of the little bodies which do ariſe from 
the Yitriol. 

And theſe Vitriolick bodies diſperſing them- 
ſelves in theair are they that cauſe all the Sympa- 
thy, for they do mix in the wound of the patient, 
and becauſe the virtue of Yirr70/ is to ſtop the 
blood, and to dry it, you need not wonder if the 
volatile parts which come frotn it, do perform the 
ſame effect. 

But it may be objefted, That the volatile parts 
of Vitriol have no more determination naturally to 
go find' out the woiind of 4 perſon, than other 
parts of the body, and other places of the chamber. 
Nay on the contraty, that 4 wound being common- 
ly covered witha plaiſter, and ſomewhat thick ban- 
dage, is not fo likely to receive thoſe bodies. 

I anſwer, That there is no tteed of giving any 
other determination to theſe | volatile parfs of 
Vitriol, than is given to other volatile 'Salts 
which are diſperſed in the air; but becauſe 
wounds are-atways of a glutinous temper, it is 
eafie to-conceive that theſe little bodies will ad- 
here to them in greater quantity than to others, 
as any downy ſubſtance which flies about a room, 
wherein there is Glue, or 'Turpentine, will more 
ealily ſtick in them, than in other places, 

As for the Bandage and Plaſter,uſed to wounds, 
you muſt know that thoſe whodo uſe the Sympa- 
thetical powder, do apply none of them. But 
when it happens, which is very rare, that a-man's 
wound- has been cured by this Powder, although 
tnere was a Plaſter and bandage alſo laid upon 
it 
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it, this effe&t can never be attributed to any thing 
elſe but the penetration of Yitrio!, for there are 
wounds that a very little quantity of /7tr2o/ 1s ca- 
pable of drying. 

ThusI have given you the moſt rational expli- 
cation that can be, of an effect which has hitherto 
paſſed for a thing altogether inexplicable. 

To conclude, I would not adviſe any wounded 
perſon to inſiſt or depend too much on a remedy of 
this nature; for toone who ever received conti- 
derable good, there's a hundred, who never per- 
ceived any effect from it, and the cauſe of it has 
been, that the volatile parts of the Yitrzo/ have 
hapned to be diverted from the wound by ſome 
wind, or elſe hecauſe the greateſt part of people 
have their blood too ſubtle, and too active to be 
fixed by ſo little a quantity of Yztrvo/. 

Nevertheleſs thoſe whoſe heads are filled with 
the Sympathetical Powder do ſpeak of it, as of a 
never failing medicine. And ifa man offers to con- 
vince them by an experiment to the contrary, as it 
is not hard to do, they preſently cry out, that the 
reaſon it fails is, becauſe it js 111 prepared ; but it 
is eaſie to convince them, if they defire a ſerious 
ſatisfaction in it, for the powder of their own pre- 
paration, that they ſo much magnihe, though it 
be ſucceſsful in one, will be found to fail in a 
great many others. 

Many Authors have alſo written a great many 
falſhoods in defence of the Sympathy, as for ex- 
ample, that ifthe Urine ofan Infant were calt into 
the fire ſo ſoon as it is made, it would cauſe a 
heat of Urine : that if the excrements of an animal 
were thrown into the fire, or among Nettles, 
there would be im Inflammation in the guts of the 
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 ſamecreature, and many the like ſtories, which 
a thouſand experiments will prove not to be true. 


Diſtillation of Vitriol. 


F HIS Spirit is an acid Salt of Y7triol, dif- 
4A ſolved into aliquor, by a great fire. 

Fill two thirds of a large earthen Retort, or 
glaſs one luted, with Y:triul Calcined to white- 
neſs; place it ina cloſe Reverberatory Furnace, 
and fitting toita great Balon or Receiver, give 
a very ſmall fire to warm the Retort, and make the 
water come forth that might ſtill remain in the 
Fitriol ; and when there will diſtil no more, pour 
the water our of the Receiver into a Bottle, this 

Phiegm of js called Phlegm of Vitro; it is uſed in Inflamma- 
Pac 4 and tions of the eyes to waſh them with : refit the Re- 
-* cejver to the neck of the Retort, and luting the 
junCtures exactly, encreaſe the fire by degrees, and 

when you perceive Clouds to come forth into the 
Receiver, continue it in the ſame condition, until 

the Receiver grows cold ; then ſtrengthen the fire 

with wood to an extreme violence, until the flame 

riſes through the Tunnel of the Reverberatory as 

big as ones arm. The Receiver will fill again with 

white Clouds ; continue the fire after this manner 

tor three 6ays, and ſo many nights, then pur it 

out :unlate the juntures when the veſſels are cold, 

and pour the Spirit into a glaſs body, ſet it in 

fand, anc fit to it quickly a Head with its Re- 

ceiver; lute the junctures cloſe with a wet Blad- 

der, and diſtil with a very gentle fire, about four 
8::!phureczs ounces of it, th1s Is the Sulphureons Spirit of Vi- 


Spiriz of tric!, keep it in a viol well ſtopt. 
Vari, © ns 


It 
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It is good for the Aſfhma, Palhie, and difcaſes /ermze. 
of the Lungs, the Doſe is from four drops to ten Du/e. 
in ſome convenient liquor. 

Change the Receiver, andaugmenting the fire, Acid Spirit 
diſtil about half the liquor that remains in the bo- of Firril. 
dy : this is called the acid Spirit of Vitrzol, it is 
mixed in Juleps to an agreeable acidity. 

That which remains in the hody is the moſt 07! of V7- 

acid part of the Yitriol, and is improperly called 7% 
Oil. It may be uſed hke the acid Spirit, for 
continued Fevers, and other diſtempers that are 
accompanied with a violent heat. This Oll is 
likewiſe uſed for the diflolution of metals. 

Youll find in the Retort a Colcothar which Colcothar. 
hath the fame virtues with that I ſpoke of before. 


— 


Remarks. 


To make the Spirit of Vitriol you muſt take row to 4i- 
green Engliſh Vitriol, ſach as being rubbed upon /tingri/h 
Iron doth not at all change colour, which ſhews it Engliſh 
doth not partake of Copper, as the German does, — 
that looks a little bluiſh, and 15 more acrimoni- 
ous. You muſt calcine jt as I have ſaid, to the 
end it being deprived of the greateſt part of its 
Phlegm, the diſtillation may be diſpatched the 
ſooner. A third part of the Retort is left empty, 
that the Spirits may have room to raritie in, 
when they come forth. 

There 1s a Phlegm drawn from this Mineral Pew of 
Salt by diſtilletion in the Balrezm Afarie, which 7997 
Chymiſts call the Dew of #itr1ol. 

There diſtils alſo a great Geal of Phlegm into 
the Receiver, and all ofitis known to have come, 
when there drops 10 inore. ithote who dont 
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care for the Sulphureows Spirit ,do let it come forth, 
and mix together with the Phlegm, before the 
junctures are Iluted ; but you muſt be ſure to go- 
vern the fire diſcreetly at that time z- for theſe 
Spirits come with a great deal of violence, and 
uſe to break the Retort, when they are driven 
too furiouſly, When they are out, you muſt aug- 
ment the fire to the laſt degree of all, for the acid 
Spirit will not part with its earth, until it is 
forced by an extraordinary heat. 

If you diſtil eight pounds of 7h:te Vitriol, at 
ſixteen ounces to the pound, you'll draw off 
twelves ounces of Phlegm, four ounces of the 
Suiphureous, and twenty four of the Acid Spi- 
rit and oil of Vitrol. 

You'll find in the Retort five pounds eight oun- 
ces of Colcothar, from which you may draw four 
pounds and a half of Salt, as I ſhall ſheiy here- 
after. | 
Uſe all the care you can poſhible to preſerve all 
the liquors which come from 7Y7tr:ol, yet it will 
be impoſlible for yon to hinder it from loſing ſome 
through the junttures, during the diſtillation, 

If yon ſhould uſe German inſtead of Engliſh J7- 
triol, you'd draw off a little more Spirit than the 
quantity I have named, but it would have ſome 
ſinell of Agna jortis, and the matter which re- 
mains in the Retort would be of a brown colour 
drawing towards black. This colour proceeds 
from fulphureous Fuliginoſities which riſe more 
from this Fitris! than the other, becauſe it par- 
takes of Copper ; for this Sooty vapour finding 
no vent to get out at, falls down again upon the 
matter and blackens it. 


The 
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"The Furnace in which this operation is perform- 
ed muſt be very thick, that the heat of the fire 
being none of it loſt through the Pores, may the 
better at upon the Retort. Theſe Spirits do rarefie 
into white vapours in the Receiver, which muſt be 
provided large enough, to give them free liberty 
to circulate in, before they condenſe into a 11quor 
at bottom. The fire is uſually continued four or 
five days together, but if after that, you ſhould 
change the Receiver, and continue the fire three 
or four days longer, there would come forth an 
O1l of Vitriol congealed, and cauſtick, which is no- Conzeated 
thing but the more fixt part of the Spirit of Yi- Oi of Fi- 
triol. And this Congelation hath given this liquor 7%: 
the name of 01 of Vitriol, though improperly. 

Vitriol contains earth enough, wherefore none 
is added to it, as is neceſſarily done in the diitilla- 
tion of Mitre. 

Acid Spirits are Salts become fluid by the force 
of fire, which hath diſingaged them from their 
more terreſtrious part, and they may be revived 
again by pouring them upon ſome Alkali; for | 
example, the Spir:t of Vatriol remaining ſome time 
upon 7rox, doth reincorporate into Y7tr:ol, and the 
Spirit of Nitre, poured upon Salt of Tartar makes 
a Salt-peter. 

There is one thing happens obonut the Oz/ of 4n Eful- 
Fitriol, when it is very ſtrong, which is ſtrange #0" '» »he 
indeed ; it is, That if you mix it with itsacid 5pi- ;,, oak 
rit, or with water, or elfe with an Ethereal Oz, rimutnih 
ſuch as the Oz! of Turpentize, this mixture grows other li. 
hot to that degree, that ſometimes it breaks the 9#074 
Viol it was put into, and often it produces a con- 
vderable Ebullition. 
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I could quickly give an account of this heat and 
Ebullition, if 1 would ſuppoſean Alkali to be in 
the Gil of Vitriol, as thoſe do who pretend to Ex- 
plicate every thing that happens by the notions of 
acid and Alkali z but not compretercaing how an 
Alkaliſhould be able to remain fo long a time with 
ſo ſtrong an acid as is the Ol of Vitro! without be- 
ing deſtroyed, I had rather give a reaſon that 
ſcems to me abundantly more probable. 

I conceive therefore that if water, or Spirzt of 
Vitriol, or the Ethereal Oil of Turpentize do come 
to heat the Oil of Vitriol, it is by fetting 1n mo- 
tion a great many hery particles wnich the Oz of 
Fitriol had drawn with it in the dittiliation 3 for 
theſe little hery bodies being environ'd with Salts 
that areexcecding heavy, and hard to rarifie, they 
drive about with vehemence whatfocver ſtands in 
thcir way, and when they have cauſed an Ebul- 
lition, and find they can't get out at the top of the 
Viol, they break it to pieces with the bulitle they 
make at bottom, and on the fides. 

Perhaps it will be faid, I do here ſuppoſe gra- 
£15 that the Ol of Virriol does contain fiegy parti- 
cles; bur it we conſider the great violence of fire, 
and the time that is ſpent in drawing this acid, it 
ill be no fach hard matter to grant me this ſup- 
potition. Belides, It will be hard to explicate 
tne great and burning Corroſion of Ozl of YVitriol 
without admitting theſe fiery parts, for the Y/1tr10/ 
contains nothing in it ſelf of this Cauſtick nature 
1: 1$ true indeed that it contains Phlegm, Sulphur, 
and £arth, but it is a thing impoſhble but this 
4c1d ſhould diſcover it ſelf more than it does, if it 

wcre as Cerroive in the Yitrzol, as it is in the Oil. 


Once 
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O nce it happened to me, that putting into my 
Furnacea Retort, whoſe two thirds were filled 
with German Vitriol dryed, in order to draw off 
Its Spirits, I diſtilled firſt of all the Phlezm, and 
fulphureous ſpirit, which I took out of the Re- 
celver ; I then fitted it again to the Retort, and 
by a great fire continued three days and three 
nights, I diſtilled off the acid Spirit as we are uſed 
to do, When the veflels were cold, 1 admired to 
find in my Receiver nothing but a maſs of Salt, 
or Congealed 0:1 of Fitriol, This Salt was lo ex- 
ceeding Cauſtick and burning, that if I otter'd to 
touch the ſmalleſt part of it with my finger, I pre- 
ſently felt an inſufterable ſcalding, and was fain 
to put my hand immediately into water : It con- 
tinued to fume ſtill, and when a little of it was 
thrown into water, it made the ſame hiſhag noiſe 
as afire coal flung into water would do. Beijdes 
it heated the water yery much, and much more 
than common 92 of Vitriol could. 

I kept this congealed Spirit about fix months, 
after waich time it diſſolved into a liquor, which 
I uſed as O11 of Vitril;, for it was in ettect the 
ſame tning. 

And in my opinion this operation does ſaficient- 
ly evince, that ©z/ of Vitriol contains fiery parts. 

It hapned to me another time,that haying refti- C*r Cry- 
fied the Spirit of /7:r:ol, to ſeparate it irom Its _ 7108 
Oil by an Alembick, ſome part of the dittilled wor "Y 
Spirit was turned into fair and tranſparent Cry- 
ſtals in the bolt-head, or Recciver, which Cry- 

{tals had the ſame acrimony, an4 ſtrength with tae 
mls I now ſpoke of. 


How the 


T/ 


If you pour f,me drops of Spirit, or Ol of 77- Spiri» of 
triol, into a cuzrt of not water, in which you ihall vieriol 
E e 2 lite renders wt 
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ter red with 
a drop of 
the Tinclure 
of Roſes. 


Change of 
Colours, 


infuſe a pugil of dried red Roſes, the liquor will 
in a | ttle time become as red as Claret ; and this 
effet muſt not ſo much beattributed to the Spirit 
of Vitriol's ſharpning the water, and fo thereby 
drawing out the TinCture of Roſes, as to this that 
the acid Spirit does rarefie and ſeparate the parti- 
cles of the Roſe ( which the water had diffolved ) 
and made to appear better than before ; for if you 
ſtrain the Infuſjon, and ſeparate the Roſes, before 
you pour to it your Spirit of /7tr:0/, although the 
Iiquor ſo ſtrained be yet but little raiſed 1n colour, 
it will neverthele$$ turn to as high a red, after 
the ſpirit js dropt into it, as if the Roſes remain- 
ed ſtilljn the liquor. We muſt fay the ſame thing 
of other TinCtures that are drawn by acids, as al- 
{o of ſuch as are made by an Alkal: falt. 

If you fill a glaſs Viol with the decoftion of 
Nephbritick woed clarified, and look on it, turning 
toward the light, it will appear yellow ; but if 
you turn your back to the lightzit will appear blue 
if you mix with it ſome drops of Spirit of Vitriol, 
it will appear ycllow on every {ide ; but if you 
again add about as much more Oz of Tartar, it 
Will return into its firſt cojour. 

If you taxea Blue or Violet tincture made in 
water, ſuch as is drawn out of the Sun-flower, 
or Violet flowers, aid pour upon it ſome drops 
of Spr:t of Fitrie!, it will preſently turn red ; 
hut if you throiv into it fome Alkali falt, it will 
recover again its former colour. 

(In the contrary if you pour an Alkali liquor, 
{1c as voiatile Spirit of Sal Arinenack, or the 
Ot of Tartar, npon the dlue Tintture, it will pre- 
tontiy turn green 5 and if you 2gain pour upon jt 
2 little Spirit of V7trzol, it will change tnis colour 
wits an obſcure red, The 
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The decoftion of Indian wood is very red : if 
you drop intoit a little Sprr:t of Yitrio/it will turn 
yellow ; and if you add ſtill ſome volatile Spirit of 
Sal Armomack it will become black. 

If you infuſe three or four hours a piece of /#d;- 
an wood in ſome clear juice of Citron, and take 
out your wood, the liquor will have received no 
alteration of colour : but if you add to it ſome 
drops of Oil of Tartar made per deliquium, it will 
take a brown colour, and if you add to it a little 
Spirit of Vitriol, it will reſume its colour again. 

If you pour ſome drops of Oz] of Tartar upon 
Claret, it will become greeniſh; and if you add 
to it alittle Spirit of Vitriol, it will return to its 
former colour. 

All theſe changes of colour, which the Spirit of 
Vitriol, or other acids, and Alkali's do make, 
proceed only from the different poſitions of bodies 
diflolved in theliquor, and from its diſpoſition to 
modifie the light different ways. 


Styptick Water. 


HIS water is a ſolution of Vitriol and o- 
ther ingredients, to ſtop bleedings. 

Take Colcothar, or the red Vitriol that remains 
in the Retort after the ſpirit js drawn out, ZSarnt- 
alom, and Sugar-candy, of each half a drachm, 
the Urine of a young perſon, and Roſe-water, of 
each half an ounce, Plantain-water two ounces, 
ſtir them all together a good while in a mortar, 
then pour the mixture intoa Viol, and when you 
uſe it, ſeparate it by Inclination, 


If 
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If you apply a Bolſter dipt in this water to an 
opened Artery, and hold your hand a while upon 
it, it ſtops the bloud. In like manner you may 
wet a little Pledget in it, and thruſt it into the 
Noſe, when an Hemorrhage continues toolong ; 
taken inwardly, it cures ſpitting of bloud, bloudy 
flux, and the immoderate flux of the Hemorrhoids 
or Terms, the Doſe is from half a drachm to two 
drachms in Knot-grafs water, 


Remarks. 


When the blood guſhes forth too faſt, you muſt 
redouble the firſt Boiſter, that was put upon the 
wound, and afliſt it a little with your fingers for 
half an hour. 

The Baſs of this water is Colcothar. 

Having uſed4his water with good ſucceſs upon 
ſeveral occaſions, I was willing to inſert it in this 
Book, and I believe if any body pleaſe to experi- 
ment it, as I have done, they will eafily acknow- 
ledge it to be an excellent. Remedy in many D1- 


ſtempers. 
Lapis Medicamentoſus. 


Owder & mix togetherColcothar,or the red V j- 
triol;that remains in the Retort after diſtilla- 
tion, or,in want of it Vitriol Calcined to a red- 
neſs two ounces, Litharge, Alom, and Bole- Arme- 
wick , of each four ounces; put this mixture 
into a glazed pot, and pour upon it good Vinegar 
enough rs cover the matter two fingers high 
cayer the pot, and leave it rwodays in digeſt _ N 
tne: 
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then add to it eight ounces of Nztre, two ounces 
of Sal Armonack ; ſet the pot over the fire, and 
evaporate all the moiſture. Calcine the maſs that 
remains, about an hour in a ſtrong fire, and keep 
it for uſe. You ſhall have eighteen ounces and 
two drachms of it. It is a good Remedy to ſtop 
Gonorrheas, a drachm of it is diffolved in eight 
ounces of Plantain water, or Smith's water, to 
make an Injection into the Yard; it is likewiſe 
good to cleanſe the eyes in the {imall pox, ſeven 
or eight grains of it muſt be diffolved in four 
ounces of Plantain or eye-bright water for a Colly- 
rium, Ttis alſo good to ſtop blood, applied out- 
wardly toa wound, It may bediffolved in Knot- 
graſs water, and will go near to have the ſame 
eftects as the ſ?yptick water 


Remarks. 


This ſtone is called Adedicamentoſus by way of 
excellence, by reaſon of the good effects it pro- 
duces. 

The Colcothar, that remains in the Retort after 
the diſtillation of Vitriol, muſt be better than 
the others for this Operation 3 becauſe beingde- 
prived of the greateſt part of its Spirits, it is the 
more Aſtringent. 

Litharge, which is a Lead Calcined, Alom, and 
Bole-Armenick , are ſo many conſiderable Aſtrin- 
gents, that do no hurt in this compoſition. 

Vinegar js put in to incorporate the ingredients 
together, and ſet them a Fermenting, after which 
the N:tre and Sal Armonack do calily mix among 
the reſt, ” 


The 
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The Calcination which is given to it at the end, 
is done to carry off ſome part of the acid, and to 
augment the Aſtriftion: It likewiſe fixes the ſtone 
the more, and makes it fitter to keep. 

It is one of the. beſt Remedies I ever met with, 
for ſtopping Goxorrheas, when tis a proper time 
to ſtop them by InjeCtions. 

I prefer this Stone on many occaſions to that 
of Crolius, which is prepared as follows. 

Crolius b& Pulverize and mix together Nine Qunces of 
Lapis Me- Alom, green and white Vitriol ofeach fix oun- 
dicamento- ces, an ounce and a half of 4natron, or in want 
fus. of it, take common Salt, the Salt of Tartar, 
* Wormwood, Mugwort, Chicory, Perchwort 
or Arſe-ſmart, and Plantain, of each two drachms, 
put the mixture into a large earthen Pot glaſed. 
pour into it a little Roſe-vinegar : ſtir all well 
together, and ſet the pot upon a gentle fire ; the 
matter will diflolve and ſwell as it boils: ſtir it 
often with a Spatule z and when it begins to be 
thick, add to it three qunces of powder of Ceruſs, 
alſo two ounces of the Powder of Bole Armo- 
niack. Mix them exaCtly, and evaporate the hu- 
midity until the maſs receives the conſiſtency of a 
ſtone, which muſt be kept cloſe, for it moiſtens 

with the Air. 

There may be added to this Compoſition, to- 
wards the end, fome Gumms, as half an ounce 
of Myrrh, and as much of the powder of Incenſe : 
but then there muſt be a very ſmall fire under the 
Pot, leſt the Gumms be burnt, which will make 
them loſe their Vertue, which conſiſts chiefly in 
their volatile parts. 

Perize, This ſtone is good for Wounds ; it cleanſeth 
and drieth; itis uſed for the Itch, Scurfs and 
Wt 0 Tettars, 
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Tettars, Wounds and Ulcers : an ounce of it is 
diflolved in a pint of Rain or River Water : and 
they dip the Linen into it which is applyed to 
the Sore. It 1s alſo uſed in deficcative Tojeftions 
like the former. 

Green and white Fitriol have the ſame, Vertue, 
and they produce the ſame effect in this Prepa- 
ration 3 wherefore you may either put both into 
it, or only one of them. 


The true Anatron or Natron is a Salt extratted Anatron 


from the water of Nile in Egypt, which is at 9 Natron. 


preſent very ſcarce in France. A Succedaneum 

to this is the Salt of glaſs, or the ſcum which 

- ſeparated from the matter before it be vitri- 
ed. 

The Salts of Wormwood, Mugwort, Chicory, 
Perch-wort, and Plaintain are fixed Alkalies, 
like that of Carduus BenediCins. 

The Laps admirabils is alſo a kind of Laps 


great virtues z it is compounded after the fol- 
lowing manner. | 

Powder and mix together of white Yitriol eigh- 
teen ounces, fine Sugar, Salt-peter, nine ounces 
of each, two ounces of Alom, ſix drachms of Sal 
Armoniack, and half an ounce of Camphire : Put 
the mixture into an earthen pot glaſed, and give 
it the conſiſtency of honey with Qlive brine : 
then ſetting the pot on a ſmall fire, dry the mat- 
ter gently, until it receives the hardneſs of a 
ſtone : Keep it well covered from the air, becauſe 
it ſoon moiitens. 


| 736 Lapis ad- 
Medicamentoſus, which js ſo called becauſe of its moabills. 


It is Deterſive, Vulnerary, and Aſtringent ; it Yertue. 


ſtopsa Gangreen, it ſtays Blood, whether it be 
applyed dry or diflolved ; it is uſed for Cataradts 
of 
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The Philo- 
fopher's 
ſlone. 


Vertue. 


of the Eyes in Collyriums ; for Scorbutick Ul- 
cers; for old Gonorrheas, either by injection or 
outward application. | 

You muſt obſerve, in performing this Opera- 
tion, to temper the fire well, becauſe of the vo- 
latility of Camphire. But what care ſoever be 
taken, a great part of it will evaporate, and 
therefore to remedy this defect, ſome Grains 
may be afterwards added to the ſtone, according 
to the uſe it 15 employed. 

There are many other deſcriptions of this La- 
pr admirabils, but what is here given is beft. 

There is another - kind of Laps Adedicamento- 
fs, which has got the name of the Philoſopher's 
ſtone, and which is made after the following 
manner. 

Powder and mix together twelve ounces of 
Rache-alom and ' Roman /itriol, two ounces of 
Ceruſs and white bole Armoniack, an ounce of 
the Salt of Tartar, and two drachms of Cam- 

hire and ale Incenſe. Put the mixture into an 
earthen Veſiel, pour upon it, while you ſtir it 
with a Spatule, fix ounces of Vinegar: Set the 
Pot upon a gentle fire, let the matter harden in- 
to a ſtone. | 

It is both Deterſive and Deficcative, and pro- 
per to heal Ulcers: an ounce of the Powder of 
it 15 infuſed into twelve ounces of white Wine 
and Plantain Water: and when the infuſjon is 
fltrated,-they dip into it the bolſters or pledgets 
which-are laid upon rhe ſore. 

Tnere 1s reaſon to ſuſpect, That in this Qpera- 
tion, as well as the former, the Camphire eva- 
porates whilſt the Pot is-on the fire, how mode- 
Tate foevcr-tne heat be, 
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| If there be no Roman Yitriol, take Enghſh }7- 
triol, which has the fame:Vertue. 
The white Bole is a kind of Marle. 


yellowiſh .drops, which run by the Incifion of 
ſeveral ſmall Trees that are very common in the 
Holy Land, and in Arabia Felix, eſpecially at 
the foot of Mount Zibanw. That 1s the beſt 
which is clear and fair, which breaketh eaſily ; 
and ſendeth forth an agreeable Scent, when it is 
thrown into the fire, but bitter and- unpleaſant 
to the Tafte, and whitning the Spittle. 

It is ' Deterfive, ſomewhat Afſtringent, and 
Corroborative ; it is uſed- both outwardly and 
inwardly. It is Sudorifick, and proper for Dif- 
eaſes of the Breaſt and of the Brain ; for a Pleu- 


Whits Bole. 
The ale Incenſe, is called in Latin Ol:banum male In- 

quaſi oleum Libani, from Mount Zibanws, whence cenſe or 

it is brought. It is a Gumm Roſin, in white Oban. 


Virtue. 


rifie, and for a Flux. The Doſe is from one Doſe. 


ſcruple to a drachm. 
Salt of Vitriol. 


T H1S Operation: is the more hxed' Su!t of F7- 
triol, that remains after diſtillation. 

Take two or three pounds of the Colcothar, that 
remains in the Retort after diitillation of F707, 
let it infuſe in eight or ten pints of warm water for 
ten or twelve hours ; boil it a little while, and 
then let it ſettle z ſeparate the water by Inclina- 
tion, and pour new water upon the matter 3 pro- 
cced as before, and mixing your Impreguations, 
evaporate all the moilture in a ſand-heat ina glaſs 
or earthen Veſlel, there will remain a falt at 
bottom. It 
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Vertue, It is uſed as the Ga Yitriol:, to givea Vomit 3 
Doſe. the Doſe is from ten to thirty grains. 


Remarks. 


This Salt is that patt of the 77tro/ that the 
fire is not able to rarefie into Spirit. Some Au- 
thors ſay, That it vomits juſt after the fame 
manner, as Gi4a VHitrioli, taken in a ſmaller doſe, 
but I have obſerved that its effeft was much leſs, 
'and on the contrary there was need of giving it 
in a larger doſe than the Ga, to procure a 
Vomit for having given of it ſeveral times a 
drachm at a doſe, the perſon had no Inclination 
at all to Vomit; and truly Iam apt to believe 
that a fixt Salt of Y7trio/ diveſted of its Sul- 
phur, doth rather tend to precipitate-down- 
wards than mount upwards; for Vomiting is 
cauſed by Saline Sulphurs, which prick the Fibres 
of the Stomacn, whence follows a Convullion 
to this part. 

That which remains indifloluble is called Capt 
AMortuum, 1t 15 uſed for Aſtringents. 

If you expoſe it to the Air for a year, or a year 
and half, it returns into a Yitriol again. 
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CHAP. XIX. 1 


m Of Roche-Alom.,and of its Purification. | 
J- 
-w | Oche- Alom is a very Styptick Mineral Salt, Rochs- 
, R found in the veins of the Earth in many om. 
Iz >. places of Exrope z it is taken up in great | 
Je tranſparent pieces, the beſt is that which 1s red- 

= diſh, for the white contains fewer Spirits, 

= Alom is purified after the ſame manner as Vitri- 
MN ol; itis uſed to cleanſe the Teeth; It 1s a good rirys, 
Ve Diuretick ; a drachm of it is diffolved in a quart of * 
I- water, anda glaſs of it1s given now and then. | 
t- Many things are likewiſe called by the name of Alumen | 
13 Alom, as the Saccharinym, which reſembles Sugar, S2<clark 
= it is nothing but a mixture of Roche-alom, Roſe- | 
IN water, and the white of an Egg. Plume-Alom, plume. | 


which ſome call Laps Amanthus, is a kind of Alom. 
at Talk, 


B;ſtillation of Alom, 


P UT tive pounds of Roche-aJom into a glaſs or 
earthen body, and fitting to it a head with its 
Receiver, ditil in fand as much gs will riſe, you 
| Will hayea Phlegm of Alomthat is uſed tor diſtem- Atom 
pers of the eyes, for Quinizes, and to cleanſe wr, 
| wounds: unlute the Veſfels, break the body, and 
| powder the white maſs that remains in it, put it 
P. | into ancarthen Retort half empty ; place your 

Retort in a Reverberatory — and fitting tq 
Ft I: 
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Spirit of 
Alom. 
Periue, 


Doſe, 


Burnt 


Alom. 


it a large Receiver, lute the junCtures cloſe, and 
light a very ſmall firethe firſt three hours only to 
warm the Retort, afterwards increaſe it every 
hour to the utmoſt violence, and the Spirits will 
come forth and fill the Receiver with white 
Clouds; continue the fire in this condition three 
days together, then let the veſſels cool : you'll 
tind in the Reciver, eight ounces of an acid Spi- 
rit, which you may rectifie by diſtilling it in a 
glaſs Alembick in ſand, in order to make it the 
clearer. This acid is more diſagreeable than that 
of Vitriol, it is uſed in Juleps for continued Fe- 
vers, and Tertian Agues z the Doſe is from four 
toeight drops; it is likewiſe good to cure the 
Aphths, or little Chancres in the mouth. ' 

Break the Retort, and you'll find in it a white 
maſs very much rarefied, and light, it is called 
Burnt Alom, -or Calcined Alom, it 1s uſed for to. 
eat carnous excreſcences, or proud fleſh. 


Remarks. 


The Diſtillation of 40m muſt be performed 
like that of Vitriol, that is to fay, without ad- 
dition of earth, becauſe theſe Salts do contain 
enough themſelves. 

{he Body into which you put your Alom muſt 
be ſure to be large enough, becauſe it rarchies ' 
extremely. 

The '/-blegrn 1s known to- be all come forth, 
when there diſtils no more z for theſe Spirits be- 
11g very weighty do require a greater heat than 
that of ſand to raiſe them. 

SOme have written that om yields but very 


| little acid, yet if they take the pains to keep a 
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ſtrong fre under it for three days together, they'll 
tind that this Spirit does not give place in ſtrength, 
or quantity to that of Vitriol, 

Nor are weat all obliged to diſtinguiſh, as they 
would have us, the Acrimoniom, Corroſive ſalt of 
Alom from ts acid, ſeeing that there is nothing 
either Acrimontous or corroſive 1n this Mineral 
Salt, which will not turn into an acid Spirit, 
when it is ſtrongly urged by fre. 

If a Drachm of Alom be diflolved ia tix ounces 
of this Phlegm, you make an excellent 4/om water 
to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcers wirh, 

The maſs that remains in the Cucurhbite, or 
Dephlermated Alom, is more Eſcarotick than that 
which hath loſt its Spirits. 

Chirurgeons are wont tqcalcine Alom ina Fry- 
19g pan 3 but the Iron dulls the greateſt part of its 
vertue, as abſorbing its Spirits wherein conlifts 
the corroſion of Alom; the Retort mult be filled 
but half full, becauſe there happen Ebullitions, 
which do require room. 


CHAP. 
Of Sulphur. 


X X. 


Ulphar is a kind of Bitumen, or inflammadbſe 
0 Mineral, that is found in many places of 
Europe, eſpecially in S$tcrly : There are two 
LY Kinds of 1t, one Grey, the other Yel- 
OW. 
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'The Greyiſh $ called Sulphar 21vam, becauſe it 
is brought tous as it came out of the Earth with- 
out being formed into Rowls : It is a kind of 
clay, apt to crumble, ſoft, and ready to take 
Fire. It contains Oil, an acid Salt, and Earth. 

Its nature is to penetr-te, attenuate, reſolve, 
and fo is proper for the Itch, or Scurfs, or Scabs, 
and to kill Lice: It is uſed in Unguents and 
Plaſters. 

Tellow, or common Sulphur is the Greyiſh mel- 
ted and purified from its grofler Earth, and caſt 
into moulds, which form it into Rowls, as we 
ſee it: There is in it much Oil, and acid Vitrio- 
lick Salt, but little of Earth. 

Commonly the greateſt 7How Rowls are made 
uſe of, but for ſome Operations z that which is in 
ſmall Green Rowls is to be preferred, becauſe 
there is in it more acid Salt, both the one and 
the other are ready to break, and are of a ſhining 
quality. 

Yellow Sulphur is often uſed in Chymiſtry and 
in Phyſick ; it 1s incilive, aperitive, deliccative, 
good for diſtaſes of the Lungs and Breaſt : It 
prevents corruption, and heals the Itcn, 

Some think that S/phur is a Vitriol ſublimed 
12 the earth, becauſe theſe mixts are very oiten 
found near one another; that there is a great deal 
of Sulphur in the maſs of Mineral Virtriol, and that 
the acid Spirits which are drawn from them both 
are wholly alike. 


Flower 
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of Flower of Sulphur. 

ke | 

tt. HIS Preparation is an exaltation of S1- 

"es phur. 

DS, Put about half a pound of Su/phar groſly pow- 

nd dered into a glaſs body, place it in a ſmall open 
tire, and cover it with a pot or another Cucurbite 

el- turned upſide down, one that is unglaſed, fo as 

aft that the neck of the one may enter into the neck 

a of the other. Change the upper Cucurbite every 

W- half hour, fitting another in its place z add like- 
wiſe new Sulphur ; gather your Flowers which you 

ide find ſtuck in the Cucurbite, and continue to do 

UN thus, until you have got as much as you dehire, 

uſe Then put out the fire and let the veſſels cool, 

nd there will remain at bottom only a little 11gat in- 

ns fignificant earth. _ 

The Flower of Sulphur is uſed in Diſeaſes of the 7errce. 
nd Lungs and Breaſt, the Doſe is from ten to thirty pyp, 
Ve, grains in Lozenges, or in EleCtuary, It 15 ufed 

It alſo in Unguents for the Itch. | 
1ed Remarks. 
Cen 
cal This Operation is intended only to raretie the 
Har Sulphur, that being become more open, 1t inay 
oth work the befter. 


Sulphur is proper againſt Infirmities of the 

Lungs, when they proceed from a Viſcolity that 

{ticks to them, becauſe it deterges z but if 1t 

ſhould be given to ſich as are too muci dried 

with a Fever. It proves very 1 in that 1t raiſes 

a greater motion of the hnumours :; 1t cures Lettars, 

wer Fi}3 and 
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and the Itch, becauſe opening 5 the Pores it drives 
out the ſubtler part of the humor, but yet the 
groſſer part remaining within, they do frequently 
return again. 

You may uſe a glaſs head to fit upon the body. 

If you mix one part of Sal Polychreſtum with 
two pounds of S/phiyr, and fublime them toge- 
ther, as thoſe I have defcribed, you'll have white 
Flowers of Sulphur, which are thought to be better 
for diſtempers of the Breaſt than thoſe others, they 
are given in the fame Doſe. This whiteneſs pro- 
ceeds from a very exact attenuation which Sal Po- 
lychreſtum gives to the Sulphur 5 the Sal Polychre- 
ftum which remains at bottom of the Cucurbite, 
may be calcined,iand if you afterwatds purifie it 
by ſolution, Evaporation and Filtration, it will 
be as good as before. 


Mezgiſtery of Sulphur. 


*HIS Operation IS a Sulphir diflolved by an 

Alkali Salt, and precipitated by an acid. 
Lake four ounces of the Flower of Sulphur, 
and twelve —_ of the Salt of Tartar, or Satt- 
ferer fixed by the coals : put them into a large 
Led POT, xb; pour upon them {ix or ſeven 
pints of water. Cover the pot, and ſetting it 
on tne rc, make the mattcr boil five or fix hours, 
or unt1t | Jr i _ red, the Sipyur 1s all dif: 
ſ0;vec. 1 Filtrate the di ſolution and pour 
pon 1 Jy by F little and: little ciitiled Vinegar, or 
fore other acid, there-1731} preſently appear a 
Mill, Jet it fertle, that a white powder may Pre- 
Clpitats to the bottom of the vetiel 5 pou oft by 
tc in {ts 
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Inclination that which is clear, and waſhing this 
powder five or fix times with water, dry it in the 


thade, this is called rhe Jagiſtery or Milk of Sul- j;,ye. 


phu# ; it is thought good for all diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, or Breaſt ; the doſe is from fix to ſixteen 
grains in ſome convenient liquor. 


Remarks. 


Water alone is not able to diflolve fuch a 
groſs body as Sulphur ; wherefore an Alkali falt 
is added to divide it into finall imperceptible 
particles. 

The acid liquor pierces the Alkali, and by ſe- 
parating its parts makes it let go its hold, ſo that 
the Sulphar gathers it ſelf together, and falls down 
to the bottom in a white powder. This powder 
is waſhed to take away the impreſflion of the Salt 
of Tartar; and the acid that might remain among 
it, after which it may be ſaid to be a Flower of 
Sulphur Alcoboliſed. 

The change of its yellow colour into a white 
comes from this, that being more rarehied it hath 
a ſmoother ſiirface than it had before, to reflect 
the light in adirect line to our eyes. 

You muſt take care not to let there be any Sil- 
ver veſſel where this Operation is performed, be- 
cauſe the vapour which proceeds from Sylphyr 
will make It black. 

Fifteen grains of this powder will do as much 
aS double the quantity of Flower of Salphur, for 
diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and it dota not heat ſo 
much. 

This Operation may give us an lea of what 
happens in Chylitcaticn, and in Sanguification 3 


Ly 
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for after the ſame manner as the Sulphur does be- 
come white, when it has been reduced into a /da- 
giſtery, of fine powder, ſo the aliments having 
been fermented, and their ſubſtance attenuated in 
our ſtomachs, the Chyle receives a white colour 3 
and after the manner as the Su/phur when intire- 
ly diflolved docs turn ofa red colour, ſo the parts 
of Chyle having been altogether exalted, and 
diflolved by repeated circulations, does become 
red and turn into blood, = 
This blood turns into a Ps, and becomes white 
in-Impoſthumes, becauſe the acid which is found 
in them having as it were fixed and gathered fto- 
gether its inſenſible parts, does make them re- 
cover agiin the colour of Chyle. Even as the 
acid liquor, poured upon the ted diflolution of 
Sulphur, gives it the colour of Milk. 
This opinion is alſo confirmed by the follow- 
ingexperiment. If you boil in a glaſs, or earth- 
en veſſel, any quentity of Chyle or Milk, with 
two parts of the Oil of Tartar per deliquium, the 
white liquor will turn red, becauſe the S$2/? of 
Tartar does rarefie and entirely diffolve the 1:1nc- 
tous ſubtance of the Milk, and fo turns it into 
2 kind of blood. Indeed that whick is formed in 
the veſſels of the body, is both much redder ard 
thicker : but then It 15 to be conſidered, that the 
Vital Elaboration within the body 1s not fo quick, 
2d muca more exact and perfett than what can 
PC acne in a vellel of glaſs or earth, during only 
the ſpace of a quarter of an hour: for in this Ar- 
tiicial Operation, 03}y the moſt ſoluble part of 
the Milk or Chyle is ciſffolved, and the reſt con- 
tinves at bottom in a kind of Coarulum, whereas 
in tne veſſels of the body there 1s a Circulation, 
frequently 
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frequently repeated, and an Exaltation of all the 
parts of Chyle into Blood. 

When I conſider Sanguification, which is ari 
Operation of Natural Chymiſtry, IT can neither 
agree with the Moderns, who will have it aCted 
in the heart, nor yet with the Ancients, who 
aſcribed it to the Liver : *for ſeeing, in my judge- 
ment, the Chyle is only exalted by a great num- 
ber of repeated Circulations, therefore I think, 
all the Veins and Arteries of the body do contri- 
bute to the turning it into blood as well as the 
Heart and Liver. The moſt that can be faid in 
favour of the heart is, that by.its continual mo- 
tion and the aſſiſtance of the Air, which it re- 
ceives from the Lungs, it doth break and atte- 
nuate very much the parts of the Chyle, and 
renders them capable of being further divided 
by Circulation. But yev it doth not preſently 
turn into blood, as many think ; for if that were, 
there would be no blood in the Veins, nor would 
it appear in the Skillets with the blood that is 
drawn, as we ſee very often. 

As to the Livef, we donot deny, but that it 


hlood. 

I amvery much 1nclined to believe, That the 
Chyle is converted into the principal ſubſtances 
of our body, as it is diverfly prepared, 

Milk is acknowledged to be a Chyle ; for it 
hath the conſifttency, colour, taſte, ſmell, and 
qualitics of it, 

The 


_ 
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The Gravy or Juicy ſubſtance of fleſh and 
bones reſembles Chyle very much ; Fat and Mar- 
row, as they have the colour of Chyle, ſo they 
are only its more Oily parts: it is therefore very 
probable that the Chyle being differently atte- 
nuated and modified by Circulation, is capable 
of entering into the different pores of the ſeveral 
parts, which are ſo diſpoſed as to'receive Corpuſ- 
cles of different figures : for it is with the pores 
of the body as with filters, which, whileſt they 
ſuffer ſome liquors to paſs through, do hinder 0- 
thers. Thus for example, the Kidneys filtrate 
Urine, and ſeparate it from the blood. 

This being ſuppoſed, and it being granted, 
that in the ſeveral parts of the body, there is 
great diverſity of pores or filters, it will not be 
hard to-explicate how the Chyle diſtributes it ſelf 
through all, and nouriſheth all. 

Anatomiſts' perceiving how quickly Chyle or 
Milk runneth in great quantity, into the breaſts 
of Nurſes, have fancied that there were particular 
Lacteal Veſſels, which conveyed it from the 
{tomach or other places: but none being yet dif- 
covered, therefore it is concluded, there are none, 
but only that the Chyle and blood do inſtantly 
ſeparate themſelves in the breaſt to become Milk. 


+ Þ do therefore fay, that Milk is a Chyle, which 


nas not circulated much, and conſequently which 
has received but a light Elaboration, and fo is 
capable of entering into the breaſts, which are as 
ſpunges, having pores ſo figured, that they can 
receive Chyle, and refiſt blood. 

Bur when the Chyle has circulated a long time 
with the blood, fo that it is become more atteriua- 
ted and more concotted, it then receives many 

vther 
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other determinations 3 for then it eriters into potes 
where Milk cannot entet. Thus, as it circulates, 
its partsare rendred more and more ſubtile, ſo 
that it can conform and proportion it ſf to all 
the different pores of the body, filling and itifinua- 
ting into the fibres of both fleſh and bones, where 
by its Coagulation, it is the cauſe of both nout- 
ihment and growth. 

The liquor, which ſivims about the blood in 
the Skillets, is not always an excremetititions or 
corrupt humour, as the Vulgar thifik; for very 
often it' is a half prepared Chyle, deſigned to 
cheriſh fleſh ; for it by way of curiofity you ſet 


it upon the fire, it will ſoon turn toad Kind of Gel- 


ly, which reſembles the ſubſtance of fleſh. The 
liquor which ſurrounds the Child in the womb 
of the Mother is of the ſame nature, which makes 
it probable, that it ſerves partly for nouriſhment 
to the fetus, But to go on with our difcontle. 

That which remains of the Chyle, after the 
nouriſhment of the ſeveral parts, continuing to 
circulate with the blood, 1s at laſt ſo rarefied and 
exalted that it turns into blood. 


5ome, withont doubt, will as& me what the OLjefion. 


look terves for, ſeeing T aſcribe the nourithment 
of the ſcyeral parts to the Chyle. 


————_— 


} anſwer, that it not only contrivates much by uf. ; 


its heatand the ſubtilty of its parts, to elabo- 
rate aad concoct the Chyle, but alſo that it ſerves 
as a Vehicle to make it penetrate into the places 
whither it is deſigned : for if the Chyle was' not 
raiſed, by the Spirit of the blood, it would ſtop 
in the paJage. 

Morcover, it is more than probable, that the 
Chyle, rather than the blood, is the cauſe of 
nouriſliment z 
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nouriſhment 3 for ſeeing it is lefs ſubtile, and 
le rarctied, it 's more proper to be condenſed, 
and to incorporate with the Fibres for making 
Fleſh and Bones. Expericace agrees perfeftly 
with this opinion 3 for we ſee, that perſons very 
Sanguin are commonly very Lean, becauſe all 
their Chyle has been rarefied and exalted ; fo that 
what entred into the Pores of the Body being 
mixed with Blood, could not condenſe into Fleſh : 
on the contrary, fat and fleſhy perſons do not 
abound much with blood, becauſe the greateſt 

arts of the Chyle being converted in them unto 
Fleſh and Fat, there is not much remaining to be 
exalted into Blood. 


Balſom of Sulphur. 


T HIS Operation is a ſolution of the oily parts 
of common Sulphur in Oil of Turpentine. 

Put'into a ſmall matraſs an ounce and a half of 
Flower of Sulphar, and pour upon it eight ounces 
of 011 of Turpentize; place your matraſs in ſand, 
and give it a digeſting fire one hour ; afterwards 
encreaſe it a little for two or three hours, and 
the Oil will take a red colour ; let the vellel coo], 
then ſeparate the clear Balſom from the Sulphnr 
that could not diflolve. This Balſom 15 excellent 
for Ulcers of the Lungs and Breaſt ; the Doſe is 
from one drop to fix in ſome proper liquor. 

This Balſor miy be reduced to the conliſtence 
of an Unguent, by evaporating ſome part of it, 
and it is thus uſt d to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcers. 

To make the Arniſced Balſom of Sulphur, you 
muſt uſe the Oil drawn from Arniſced inftead of 
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the 0il of Ti erpentine, and proceed as I have ſaid ; 
it is more agreeable than the former, and has eſs 
acrimony. 


Remarks. 


There is no need of a great fire tor this Qpera- 
tion, becauſe $Su/phar being a fat body doth eaſily 
incorporate with Oils, and common] y gives them 
a red colour. When you would havc this Balſom 
taken in Potion, you muſt difſolye it in a little yolk 
of an Egg, that it may mix in waters, or broths. 

That which remains undiffalved in the matraſs 
is the acid or faline part of Su/phyr, and is found 
cryſtallized. 

A Balſom of Salphur may be likewiſe made with 
Ol of Linſeed, inſtead of the Ozrl of Turpentine, 
for Wounds. 


Spirit of Suiphur. 


T H IS Spirit is the acid part of Sulphur, turn- 
ed into a liquor by fire. 

Provide a great earthen 72, 4 ſet in the 
middle of it a little earthen: an 1 turn'd upſide 
down,and then another ſuch pa:i on this filled with 
melted Sulphur; cover both theſe Pans with a 
great glaſs tunnel made on purpoſ2, with a neck as 
long as that of a matraſs, and rhe bigneſs of a 
thumb; fire the Sylphar, anc do not ſtop the hole 
of the Tunnel, bur let the air come in to incrcaſe 
irs burning, for it would otherwiſe goout, When 
your Salphur is ſpent, put new 1 its place, and 
continue to do fo until you find under the lower 
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pay as.much Spirit as you need, keepit in a Viol. 

It is put into Juleps to give them an agreeable 
acidity, to qualifie the heat of continued Fe- 
vers, and is a good diuretick. Some do pre- 
ſcribe it for diſeaſes of the Breaſt ; but becauſe 
acids are apt to givea Cough, it may therefore do 
more hurt than good to that part. 


Remarks. 


A great many Machines have been invented to 
draw the Spirit of Sulphur ; the ordinary one is 


the glaſs Bel, under which the Brimfoxe 1s burnt, | 
and the Spirits coagulating againſt its ſides diſtil 
in an earthen pan, that is ſet underneath, after | 


the ſame manner as I have ſhewed in the deſcripti- 
on of my Machine, 

You muſt leave an empty ſpace between the 
brims of the Bell, and the Pan, that the Fire may 
have air enough to keep it lighted ; but beſides 


that the Fire is apt to go out every moment, uſe | 


never ſo much precaution, a very poor quantity 
of Spirit is drawn this way. 

Authors do recommend this Operation to be 
done when the weather's wet, and to moiſten the 


Bell before-hand ; but I have found by experience + 


that theſe circumſtances ſignified nothing at all. 
With the Azchine that I have deſcribed I can 
draw a good handſom quantity of Spirit, and Iam 
not forced to fire the Sulphur ſeveral times ; be- 
cauſe the hole at top gives vent to the air, and 
hinders the fires going out: Again the more 
Phlegmatick part evaporates that way, þut the 
actd Spirit not being ablc to riſe fo high, con- 
denſes againſt the fides of the tunnel, and _ 
alls 
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l. falls down under the little pan that is turned up- 
le ſide down, to raiſe the other higher, that con- 
'e- tains the S#/phur. You may uſe a Crucible in- 
"e- ſtead of a pan to put the Sulphur in. 

ſe The greeniſh $/phar is better than the other 
do for this Operation, becauſe it has more Vitriol in 


it, and conſequently more Spirit 3 for this Spirit 
is nothing but a /7itrzolick Salt diflolved, that 
differs little from the S$pir:t of Vitriol, befides in 
the Taſte, which is not ſo Empyreumatical, as 


to not having undergone ſo violent a fire. 

is The Yitriolick Salt which is in the Sulphyr does 
i. not riſe, until the more volatile parts are ſpent ; 
til for which reaſon the Spirit does not diftil until 
er towards the end, and the drops begin then to ap- 
H- pear 1n the middle of the Tunnel. 


Foraſmuch as Su/phur is good for diſcaſes of the 
he Lungs and Breaſt, many do think that the Spirit 


1 which is drawn from it ought to have the ſame vir- 
es tues, hut they do not conſider that this Spirit bein 
ſe * deprived of the fat, or more ſulphureous part of 
ty Sulphur, hath alfo loſt the virtue that accompanies 
It, and that it muſt produce effects altogether dif- 
Je ferent from thoſe of Sz/phar, after the manner as 
1e theacid Spirits which are drawn from Sugar, Vi- 
"Ee triol, and many other matters, have very different 
: yertues from thoſe of the mixts themſelves. And 
n the reaſon of it is very plain, for whereas the Se/- 
n phur by its ramous parts can ſweeten the acrimo- 
@- nious humours which fall upon tizz Lungs, and fo 
4 help the Cough, the Spir:e of Syiparr which is an 
re acid does prick the Fibres of the Zaryzx, and cauſe 
1e a Coughing, as ail other acids do: And the 
1- Cough does ſuch violence to the Breaft and 
n Lungs, that tizcy cannot be fſenit!;!2 of 2ny good 


ls | elfett of this remedy when uſed, - k 
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I am therefore of opinion, that, in Diſeaſes 
of the Breaſt and Lungs, we ought to abſtain, 
as much as can be, from ſuch food and remedies 
as raiſe a Cough, which, for the moſt part, may 


be called, on ſuch occaſions, the Alarum and 


Trumpet of Death. 


Another Preparation of the 
Spirit of Sulphur. 


TT HIS Operation is the acid of Sulphur, ſe- 
parated by the means of fire and Salt-peter, 

Take a great earthen pot, round and large, 
which may contain about two pales of Water, 
with a Cover of Earth likewiſe : pour into it 
two or three pints of Fountain-water, and put 
into the midſt of the water a long earthen pot, 
the head downwards, let the half or the third 
of the height of it be above the water. 

Make a mixture of four pounds of the powder 
of Sulphur, and four ounces of Sz/t-peter, with 
which, fill a ſmall earthen pot, and ſet it upon 
the reverſed pot: Put a red-hot horſe-ſhooe to 
the Sulphur, which will raiſe it into a flame : co- 
ver your pot inſtantly, that the vapour not find- 
ing any paſſage may fall down and condenſe in 
the water z when you feel with your hand that 
the Cover is cool, it is a fign that the Iron does 
not touch the Sulphur z therefore uncover the 
pot, and fill it again with the ſame mixture, 
and lay upon it another horſe-ſhooe which you 
have made red-hot for the purpoſe : cover your 
pot again, and continue to do thus until you have 


uſed all your matter. When the veſſels are cooled, 
LW 
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you muſt take away both the ſinall pot and the 
reverſed one, then filtrate the liquor, and evapo- 
rate the humidity, until you have a brown and 
very acid liquor, which mutt be kept in a bottle, 
This is the Spirit of Sulphur. 

It hath the ſame vertues as the former, and 
the Doſe is the ſame, but I prefer the other to 
It, 


Remarks. 


The pot for making of this Spirit muſt be very 
large, that the vapours may have room to Circu- 
late before they condenſe : the pot muſt be of 
Earth, that the acid may not penetrate it: and 
for the ſame reaſon, the other long pot, which 
is reverſed, muſt be either of Earth or Glaſs. The 
water ſerves only for condenfing the vapours, 
you would partly ditlipate if it were not for 
this. 

Sulphur containing a very fixt acid would be 
extinguiſhed as ſoon as the pot 1s ſtopped, it 
Sa/t-peter were not mixed with it: for this Salt, 
by its volatile parts, docs rarefie and exalt the 
Sulphur, which is heated by the red-hot Iron, 
and it forwards the ſeparation of the Spirit : but 
if it produces this good eftect, we may alſo ſay, 
that it changeth, in ſome meaſure, the vertue 
of the Spirit of Sulphur ; for the acids of theſe 
two matters mix together, and render this Spirit 
leſs pure than that which is made of Sulphur a- 
lone. Indeed the acid of Nitre may be taken in- 
wardly, and there have been ſeen good efiects of 
it; but we are not treating now of the Spirit of 
Nitre, we are ſhewing how to make the Spirit 
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O1l of Sul- 
phur, 


of Su!phur, which ought to be prepared as pure 
as poſſible ; and for this cauſe, I prefer the Spirit 
of Sulphur, according to the former Operation, 
to this we are now ſpeaking of. 

Some put two ounces of Salt-peter to every 
pound of Sulphur, that they may have more of 
the Spirit : but the more Sa/t-peter is added, the 
leſs pure is the Spirit of Sulphur. 

The Cover of the pot mult be cloſe, that the 
vapours may not diſſipate. Half of the little 
pot may be tilled with ſand, and the mixture put 
above it, inſtead of filling it wholly with the 
mixture, as I have deſcribed ; for only half of 
the matter burns, becauſe the Iron cannot touch 
the other half, ſeeing it lyeth upon the brim 
of the pot. | 

Horſe-ſhoges are more proper than ro of any 
other figure, becauſe they can lie conveniently 
upon the head of the pot : They are heated one 
after the other, that when one is taken out, the 
other may be preſently put in its place. The 
liquor is filtrated, becauſe there always falleth 
down ſome impurity : almoſt all the water in 
the pot is evaporaced, and there js a much larger 
quantity of the Spirit of Sulphur got by this 
Operation than by the former: However, it 
hath the ſame colontr, the ſame taſte, 'and the 
ſame weight as the other. Theſe Spirits are of- 
ten called the Oil of Sz/phyr, as we call the 
Cauſtick Spirit of 77trel, the Oil of Yitreol. 


Salt 


Salt 
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Salt of Sulphur. 


HE Salt of Sulphur is a Sal Polychreſtum 


impregnated with Spirit of Sulphur. 

Put four ounces of $a/ Polychreſtum prepared 
as I have ſaid, into an earthen pan, or a glaſs Veſ- 
ſel, and pour upon it two ounces of Spirzt of Su/- 
phur ;, fet your Veſlel in fand, and evaporate all 
the liquor over a gentle fire : there will remain four 
ounces and fix drachms of an acid falt, moſt agree- 
able to the taſte, keep it in a bottle well ſtopt. 


It is a good medicine for to open all Obſtrufti- rertus, 


ons, and to: work by Urine, and ſometimes it 


works alſo by ftool ;'the Doſe is from ten grains to PY*- 


two ſcruples m broth. It is diffolved from half 
a drachm to two drachms in a quart of water 
for a drink m Fevers. 


Remarks. 


This Salt is improperly called Salt of Sulphur 3 
for it is nothing but a Sa/ Polychreſixm impregna- 
ted with an acid _—_ 

Many great deſcriptions have been given of 
Salt of Sulphar, which being well examined do 
all come to rhe fame thing as this; it is called 
by many Authors a Febrifugors ſalt. 


The true Salt of Sulphur (truly ſo called ) ſhould Febrifi- 
be a little of the fixed Vitriol which remains in the gous Saf, 


earth of Sz/phar, after that the flowers have been 
drawn from it, and ſhould be ſeparated from rhe 
earth. by a Zixivinm, as other fixed Salts are 
made; but ſuch a Salt would not have the ſame 
qualities as this, (58 2 Some 
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Some have written, that when Sp:rzt of Sulphur 
is poured upon Sal Polychreſtum diſſolved in water, 
there is made a great efferveſcency,as well as when 
the ſame Spirit 1s thrown upon Salr-peter : but 
without doubt they little examined the matter, 
for there is no ebullition made, neither with the 
Sal Polychreſtum, nor with” Salt-peter, they being 
both of them acid Salts. 

The union of acid Spirits with acid Salts is 
very different from that between acids and alkalies 
for the acid Spirits not being able to open the .in- 
ſenſible parts of acid Salts, they do loſe nothing, 
of their ſtrength, and their keenneſs-remains the 
ſame, but it is not ſo in reſpect of acids mixed 
with alkalies, for ſuch a penetration is made into 
thealkalies,that the acid loſes its ſtrength m them. 

And for the reaſon that I have now given, the 
Salt of Sulphur is very acid, and tartarum vitrio- 
latum is hardly at all acid, although there is im- 
ployed proportionably as much more acid Spirit 
for the making tartarum vitrivlatum, as there 
is for the making Salt of Sulphur. 

The Salt of Sulphur is good in: Tertians, and 
continued Fevers, and on all occaſions where there 


1s need of calming the too great motion of the 


humours, becauſe the acid ſerves to fix the vola- 
tile Salts, or Sulphurs, which are moſt commonly 
the principal cauſe of theſe diſeaſes. 


CHAP. 


AD. 
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CHAP. XX1 


Of Succinum, or, Ambar. 


the Baltick Sea, in the Dutchy of Pruſſia names of 
a certain coaguiated B:tumen, which, be- Ambar, 
cauſe it ſeems to be a juice of the carth is called 
Succinum ; and Carabe, becauſe it will attract 
ftraws; it is likewiſe called - ElecFrum, Gleſſum, 
Ambra Citrina, vulgarly Tellow Ambar. 

This Bitumen being ſoft and viſcous, ſeveral 
tittle Animals, fuch as Flies, and Ants, do ſtick 
to it, and are buried in it. 

Ambar is of difterent colours, ſuch as 2h:te, pivers' 
Tellow and Black. kinds of 

The white is held in greateſt eſteem in Phylick, Ambar, 
tho” it be opacous ; when it is rubbed againlt any 
thing, it is odoriferous, and it yields more Vo- 
latile Salt than the reſt. Ihe 7e/ow 1s tranſpa- 
rent and pleaſant to the Eye, wherefore Beads, 
Necklaces, and other little conceits arc made of 
it, It is alſo eſteemed Medicinal, and it yieldeth 
much Oil. The Zack is of leaſt uſe of all. 

Ambar ſerves to itop ſpitting of Blood, the Doſe, 
Bloudy-flux, the immoderate flux of the Hemor- 
rhoids, Terms, and Gonorrheas : The Doſe is vere, 
from ten grains to half a drachm. Ir is likewiſe 
uſed to ſtop a little the violence of Catarrhs, by 
receiving the fume of it at the Noſe. 

Some do think that Petroleum, or Oil of Peter, 
isa liquor drawn from Ambar, by the means of 

| (78g 3 Sub- - 


F HERE is found in ſmall currents near Different 
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Subterranean fires, which make a aiſtillation of 
it, and that Jet, and Coals are the remainders 
of this diſtillation. 

This opinion would have probability enough in 
it, if the places, from whence this ſort of drogues 
does come, werenot ſo'far aſunder the one from 
the other ; for / etroleum is not commonly found 
bur in 7taly, in Sicily, and Provence. This Oil di- 
ſtils through the clefts of Rocks, and 1t1s very 
likely to be the Qil of ſome B:tumen, which the 
ſubterranean fires have raiſed, 


Tin&ture of Ambar. 


T H1S Operation is a ſolution of ſome oily 
parts of Ambar, made in Spirit of Wine. 

Reduce into an impalpable powder five or {ix 
ounces of yellow Ambar, and put 1tinto a bolt- 
head, pour upon it Spirit of Wine to the height of 
tour fingers, ſtop this bolt-head with another, to 
makea double veſſel, and having exactly luted the 
junctures with a wet bladder, place it in digeſtion 
in kot ſand, and leave it there five or ſix dayes, 
or until the Spirit of Wine is ſufficiently tinged 
with the Ambar colour ; decant this Tincture, and 
put more Spirit of Wine to the matter, you mult 
vigelt it as before, then having ſeparated the im- 
preznation, mix 1t with the other : Filtrate them, 
41G Gittil from them in an Alembick with a very 
i!ttle fire, about half the Spirit of Wine, which 
may ſerve you as before 3 keep the Lincture that 
you will tind at the bottom of the Alembick, in 
a Viol well ftopr, 


It 
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It is good for the Apoplexy, Pallie, Epileplie, Venus. 
and for Hyſterical Women ; the Doſe is from ten 7s, 
drops to a drachm in ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks, 


You muſt powder the Ambar finely, that rhe 
menſtruum may open its body rhe better z this 
Tincture is nothing but a Sulphurcous or oily 
part of Ambar, which Spirit of Wine (a Sulphur ) 
does become impregnated with : A liquor that 
were not ſulphureous would perhaps ditfolve the 
Ambar, but that which is dillolved by it would 
be the more impure z wherefore you muſt always 
uſe ſuch a diflolvent as is of the ſame nature with 
the ſubſtance that you would diflolve. 

Half the Spirit of Wine is drawn of, to make 
the Tincture the ſtronger. 

If you pour ſome drops of the TinCture of 
Ambar into a glaſs of Water, it will become a 
kind of Milk, becauſe the Spirit of Wine being 
weakned by the Water cloes quit the Rotjn or 
oily ſubſtance, which upon that ſpreads it ſelf 
through the water and renders it White, But 
when the parts of rhis Roſin draw together and 
precipitate, then rhe whiteneſs diſappears, and 
the water returns to its former clearncls. 

If you diſtil the Tincture of Ambar, and co- y;,7,;- if 
hobate it twice upon the dregs, or groſs ſlub- Ambar dz- 
ſtance remaining in the Matrafs, you ſhall have a /icilel ao 
clear liquor, very good to {trengthen watry { cs ; ©92994td, 
if the Lemplesand Eye-lids bealways fo.ncated "OE: 
with It. 

Afrer the firſt diſtillation, there is at the bot- Ro" of 
tom of the Vet] a Rotin, which is Sudcoriick _ 
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Doſe. and Hyſterical. The Doſe is from fix grains to 
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U:/tillation of Ambar, and the ReElification 
of its Oil and Spirit, 


E ILL with Ambar groſly beaten two thirds 
of an earthen Retort, or glaſs one luted:; 
place it in a Furnace, on two Iron bars ; fit to it 
a large Receiver, and luting the junctures cloſe, 
give under ita ſmall fire to warm the Retorr, 
and drive out the Phlzgm. Afterwards augment 
it by little and little, there will come forth a 
Spirit and an Qil ; continue the fire until there 
comes no more; then let the veflels cool, and 
unlute them. Pour about a pint of warm water 
1370 the Receiver, and ſtirring it roundly about, 
for to diflolve ſome volatile Salt that often ſticks 
to the {1des of the Receiver, pour all the liquor 
into a glaſs Alembick ; tit to it a Receiver, and 
luting well the junCtures, make a ſmall Fire to 
heat the Veſlel, then augment it alittle, the wa- 
ter and Spirit will rife, and carry with them a 
little white Oil; continue the Fire, until there 
rites no More, and the thick Oil remains at bot- 
tc: of the Cucurbite without boiling: Separate 
the white O1] that ſwims above the Spirit and 
Piilegin, and kcep it in a Viol well ftopr; it is 
given inwardly in Hyſterical Diſtempers, in the 
Paitie, Apoplexy, and Epileptie; the Doſe is 
trom ove drop to four in ſome appropriate 11quor : 
ir may be mixed with a little yolk of an Egg, to 
d:tiolve it eafily in water or broth. 
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The water and Spirit do remain mixed confu- Spirit of 
ſedly together,now to ſeparate them you mult pour Ambare 
this mixture into an carthen or glaſs diſh, and 
evaporate over a very gentle Fire two thirds of it ; 
that which remains is the Spirit of Ambar, keep 
it ina viol well ſtopt. 

It js an excellent Aperitive, and is given in the Yer:ue, 
Jaundice, ſtoppage of Urine, Ulcers of the neck 
of the bladder, and in the Scurvy 3 the doſe is 
from ten to four and twenty drops in ſome con- Doſe. 
venient liquor, 

The Black 0! which remains in the Cucurbite Black Oil. 
may be kept apart for outward uſes, to chafe the 
Noſe and Wriſts of women in Hyſterical maladies. 

If you would reQtifie it, you muſt mix it with Refificati- 
ſo much ſand as is neceſſary to make it into a Paſte, ®* 
and put it into a Retort, and placing it ina Fur- 
nace 1n a naked fire diſtil all the Oil ; the firſt that 
comes forth will be red, but exceeding clear, keep 
it by it ſelf; It may ſerve inſtead of the white. 

The O71 of Fet may be drawn as the Oz of Am- Oil of Jet. 
bar, but becauſe Fet is more terreſtrious, it re- 
quires a ſtronger Fire, 


Remarks. 


The Oils of Amvar and Fet do work in Hyſte- #y un- 
rical caſes, chiefly by their ill ſmell z for we ſee grateful 
that whatſoever 1s ungrateful to the ſmell does /"*!! 7a 
commonly allay ſymptoms in diſeaſes of the *9%* 
matrix, and that good ſinells do increaſe them. 

The reaſon of thele eticcts is not very calie to 
ind, ſeeing that all that has been hititerco ſaid 
tor explication of them has only come to this, that 
the matrix ſympathizing with the brain does riſe 

upwards 
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upwards to ſhare in the good ſmells of the brain, 


and finks downwards when the noſe is offended 
with that which is unpleaſant. Nay ſome have 
thought the matr:x to bea little animal, by reaſon 
of the many motions that have been obſerved in 
it. Theſe kinds of diſcourſes are indeed very 
proper to leave people in the ſame doubts they 
were in before, and I don't think any body has 
received any fatisfaftion from them. Therefore 
let us try whether we can ſay any thing more to 
the purpoſe. 

Firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that the matrix 


| hath communication with the brain, by many 


nerves and other veflels ; and ſecondly that the 
matrix is very often full of groſs humours, which 
eaſily corruptand are the Cauſe of obltruCtions 
there. 

Whena woman receives an agreeable ſinell;the 
tickling pleaſure which this ſinell produces in the 
brain by means of the olfaCtive nerve, does move 
the Spirits and determinate them to run into the 
veſſels ina greater abundance, and with more agi- 
lity than they did before. Then alſo 1s perceived, 
if ſhe minds it, a certain titillation of the parts, 
and all the ſenſes do ſeem willing to partake of 
this good ſimnell. All this is common to men as 
well as women. 

But becafe the veſſels which go from the brain 
to the matrix do ſwell with this affluence of Spi- 
Tits, they muſt of neceſſity be abbreviated in their 
length, asa cord is found to fwell and to ſhorten 
when it is wetted ; or as the Fibres ofa Glove do 
ſhrink when the humidity that is within them is 
rarelied by the Fire. 


Theſe 
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Theſe veffels being thus ſhortned, they muſt 
needs give ſhocks, ang receive like returns frem 
the matrix. And then likewiſe it is perceiyed to 
riſe and to move upwards, But becauſe this wifcus 
does commonly contain a groſs blood, and humars 
very eaſie to ferment, which are aCtuated by theſe 
ſhocks, there do riſe from it groſs yvapours which 
oppreſs the diaphragm, and do cauſe that which is 
called the ifecaries of the matrix. Theſe di- 
ſtempers do likewiſe very often happen to women 
who have no ways been offended with ſweet ſmells, 
but that which cauſes the ſame ſymptoms does 
work after the fame manner. _ 

As for ill ſmells, they muſt produce a quite con- 
trary effect, for by ſtriking offentively the nerve 
of the noſe, the Spirits do retire back to their 
places, and conſequently the veſſels and the m4- 
zrix do reſume their ordinary diſpoſition. 

But you will fay perhaps that a grain of Musk 
or Civet is often applyed to the Navil, to ſettle 
the mother, and to lay the vapours. 

This has been practiſed indeed by ſome, but 
without any proof that ever it did any good, or 
that it gave any eaſe. Civet is put into the middle 
of Galbanum Plaſters, or the Oxycroceum, which 
is applied to the Navil, but there is more reaſon 
to attribute the effects which come from this re- 
medy rather to the Plaſters, than to the Civet. 
And belides, it cannot be ſaid that this Civet, or 
this Musk thus __—_ do yield any good ſmell. 

Many men are likewite very ſubject to vapours, 
and among others thoſe that are of a Melancho- 
[ick temper do ſeem to feel the ſamc .;:uptomsas 
women upon any ſweet ſmells. i ki, mes from 
obitructions in the veflels, which h.ivc communi- 

cation 
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Spirit of 
Ambar 
what it is. 


Virtue. 


Doſe. 


cation with-the brain, for theſe humours which 
do cauſe the obſtruttion being thereby moved may 
produce theſe effeCts. 

That which is called Spirit of Ambar is only a 
volatile falt diffolved in a little Phlegm. 

Some Authors pretend,that putting this $Sp::t 
into a matraſs with its blind-head they can ſub- 
lime a volatile ſalt from it as from Animals, but 
I could never find experience anſwer their preten- 
ces; for after having followed them ſeveral times 
in this Qperation, I could never gain one jot of 
that ſalt, which hath given me occaſion to examine 
this Spirit, and to enquire what kind of falr it 
might contain. 

I found this ſalt was acid, and like unto that 
of Plants which is called Eflential, whereof T have 
ſpoken in the principles. This falt being leſs vo- 
latile than that of Animals, cannot rife ſo high, 
beſides that it is heavier than the Phlegm which 
muſt rife firſt, Wherefore to ſeparate it, you 
muſt evaporate about a third part of the Spirit, 
over a very gentle fire, and then put the remain- 
der into a cool place, and leave it there ten or 
twelve days without ſtirring it, you'l find little 
Cryſtals which you may take and keep in a Viol 
well ſtopt. This falt has the ſame vertues as 
the Spirit : the doſe is from eight grains to ſixteen, 
in Raddiſh, or Pellitory water ; but it is better to 
keep it in the Spirit, for beſides that it is more 
cafily preſerved ſo, there always flies away ſome 
part of it with the Phlegm in the evaporation, let 
the fire be never ſo moderate. But now I hall 
give you a preparation of the volatile ſalt of Am- 
bar, that may be catily made, and may keep dry. 


The 
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uch A 
mw The Volatile ſalt of Ambar. 
ly a | 
P* two pounds of Ambar powdered into a 
irit large glaſs or earthen Cucurbite, let: it be 


ſub- filled but the fourth part, .ſet this Cucurbit in 

but fand, and after you have fitteda head to it, anda 

ten- ſmall Receiver, lute well the junctures, and light 

mes a little fire under it for about an hour ; then when 

tof the Cucurbit is grown hot, encreaſe the fire by 

Aine littleand little to the third degree ; and there will 

rt it diftil firſt of alla Phlegm and Spirit, then the vo- St#rrr. 

latile falt will riſe, and ſtick to the head in little 

that = Cryſtals; afterwards there diſtils an Oil firſt white Clear 0:7. 
Rave - and then red, but clear : when you ſee the vapours 

;vo- Tiſe no longer, you muſt put out, the: fire, and . . 
igh, whenthe veſſels are cold unlute them. - Gather 

mich the volatile falt with a Feather, and becauſe it 
you Will be but impure as yet, by reaſon of a little 
irit, Oil that is mixed with 1t, you muſt pur it intoa 
ain- Violbig enough that the ſalt may fill only the 
1or Ffourthpartof it, place the Viol in ſand, after you 
ittle have ſtopt it only with paper, and by means of a 
Viol little fire, you'l ſublime the pure falt in fair Cry- 
5 .as ftalstothe topof the Vial, When you perceive 
een, the Oil begin toriſe, you muſt then take your Vi- 
rto ol off the fire, and letting it cool, break it, to 
10re ſeparate the ſalt ; keep it in a Viol well: ſtopt, 


Refificat- 


0N, 


ome you have halt an-ounce. By Quantizs 
, let This falt is a very good aperitive, and may be rt. 
ſhall given from eight grains to ſixteen in ſome opening Doje. 
Am- 1iquor, for the Jaundice, for 1ſchuries,. Vicers in 


dry. the Bladder, the Scurvy, Fits of the 24other, and 
| upon all occaſions where there 1s any nced of 
Ti removing 
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Black Oil. 


Quantity. 


— — 


removing obſtruftions, and opening by way of 
Urine. 

The Spirit and Oil have the fame vertues as 
thoſe I have ſpoken of. If you would diſtil jn a 
Retort the maſ3 which remains in the Cucurbite, 
until there comes away nothing more, you't have 
a black Ot, which —_ ſerve women to ſmell 
OWENS: 


Remarks. 


white Attbar yields tore Volatile Satts than 
any other. 

The Cucurbit rvft be ſate to be large enough, 
for ——Sigp it will break while the vapours are 
a rifing. 

Yor wilt have five ounces and a half of a clear 
Ol, and one ounce and a half of Spirit,. two out- 
ces'and a hatf of a black oil, are drawn from the 
mafs by the Retort, and "that which remains 
weighs two ounces ; it is a black rarefied matter 
which burns like coals by reaſon of the fuligino- 
ſities that fall tipon It. 

Seeing it-is hard to get Cucurbits large enough 


- for ſuch a quantity of . Anbar, as I preſcribe, 


An Oil by 


you may uſe thoſe of a middle ſize, | gas you 
proportion the matter to then, and do not put 
1m too much. of it at a time 3 for all muſt be well 
heiited and diffolved. 

If the volatile ſalt be reaſonably 77hire, with- 
out atty mixture of Oil, there is no occaſion to 
Rectific It; 

A clear Oil may be drawn from Ambar in the 


the firſt diſ- firſt diſtillation by mixing the Ambar with an 


Equal weight of ſca-falr, and diſtilling it in a Re- 
tort 


tillation, 
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tort the uſual way z there will remain likewiſe 
ſome volatile Salt in: the neck of the Retort, 
which may be rettified by ſubliming it ina Viol, 
as I have ſaid. 


C— 


CHAP. XXII. 
4: Of Ambar-greaſe. 


places on the Sea-thore, but eſpecially in 
the Indzes. © | 

Men have' thought it is found no where elfe but 
in the Orztal Seas, though ſome of it has been 
known to be ſometimes met with upon the Exglif 
Coaſt, and in ſeveral other places of Exrope z 
moſt of it is brought from the Coaſt of Xelinda, 
and eſpecially at the month of the Rirer that is 
called Rio di Sena. 

It grows hard in the Sun-beams. The beft is 
that which. is very grey, and dry, and cafily 
ſoftens in the heat; when it is wer, it appears 
blackiſh. 

Ambar-greafe is an excellent Corroborative, 7ertu:. 
It 1s giveti in ſome liquor, or in Eleftuary to in- 
creaſe Seed i The Doſe is from one grain to four. Do. 


; Mbur-greaſe is a' Bitumen found 'in many 


* Y* 
« Hp 3rP 
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Doſe. 


Eſſence of Ambar-greaſe. 


T HIS Operation is an extract of the more 
oily parts of Ambar-greaſe, Muſk, and Ci- 
vet, 1n Spirit of Wine. 

Take two drachms of good Ambar-greaſe, fo 
much S$4gar Candy,half adrachm of Mult, and two 
grains of Czvet ; beat them ſmall together,and put 
the mixture into a Vol: pour upon it four ounces 
of Spirit of Wine well Alcoholized. Stop the Viol 
cloſe, and ſet it in Digeſtion in horſe-dung four 
days; then taking it out, ſeparate that which 
1s clear, while it is warm, for it will congeal when 
cold. This Eſſence works more ſtrongly than Am- 
bar-greaſe in ſubſtance z The Doſe is from ſix to 
twelve drops in ſome convenient liquor. 


Remarks. 


Aimbar-greaſe alone hath ſcarce any-fmell at all 
but when its parts are put in motion by Fermenta- 
tion,Sulphurs do riſe from it which tickle the ſenſe 
of ſmelling with a great deal of pleaſure the ad- 
dition of 24uk and Civet have a good effect ; as 
for the Sugar Card), it ſerves only to ſeparate the 
reſt, that they may be the more caltly powdered 
and diflolved : for this TinCture is only a difloluti- 
on of theſe ſulphureous matters of Spirit of Wine. 

The terreſtrious part which remains at bottom 
may be uſed in ſweet Powders, 
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SECOND PART: 
Of Vegetables. 


L L Plants, both great and ſmall, come 
from Seed, in which they are thut up 
for ſome time, as in a Adatr:ix, until 
the ſaline humidity of the Earth has 
penetrated and ſoftned the Skin or outer part of 
the Seed: It enters into the Pores of the young 
Plant, and gives it room to extend 1t ſelf, and 
then it is that we begin to ſee its parts diſtinct, 
which before were undiſcernable. Apple and 
Pear Trees are alſo ſhut up within their Fruit, 
and the Trees which bear Stone-fruit are con- 
tained in the Kernel, as well as the ſmalleſt Plant 
in its Seed, Plants are chiefly nourithed by their 
Root, whoſe Pores are ſo diſpoſed as to receive 
the Sap of the Earth. This Sap is exalted by the 
heat of the Sun, and is made to diſtribute it ſelf 
into the Fibres of the Plant, which are as Veins 
and Arteries to it: In them it is filtrated, ra- 
refied, and there it circulates, and giveth nou- 
riſhment to the vegetable parts. The pureſt and 
molt exalted part of this Sap goes to the Flowers 
end Fruit ; 'That which is leſs ſubtle nourithes 
the Branches, Leaves and Root: That which is 
maſt oily forms the Gumms and Roſins z and the 
H h outer 
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 thers'only when they arc at a diſtance. 


outer Bark is produced by the grofler and more 
Terreſtrial part. - 
Thoſe Plants, whoſe Sap is Roſinous, Oily 
or Gummy, commonly do grow leſs than others, 

ecauſe theſe fat ſubſtances ſtop the Pores of the 

lant, and hinder the Sap from diſtributing 1t 
ſelf ſo readily for nouriſhment. Therefore, in 
hot Countries, where the Sun cauſeth much of 
the unCtuous part of the Earth to enter into 
Plants, Trees are often ſuffocated with their 
fatneſs, unleſs they be carefully bleeded by an in- 
ciſion. into the Bark at the foot of the Tree, 
whence cometh the Turpentine. This Malady | 
happens often to the Pine Tree, and it wascal- | 
led by the Ancients Teda. The Roſmms differ from 
the Gumnis jin this, That they have more Oil, 
do diflolve more eaſily in Oil, and are more eali- 
ly beaten or broken. 

Tho' the ſeveral Plants be nouriſhed by the 
ſame Sap, yet they have very difterent qualities, 
becauſe the diſpoſition of their parts is not the 
fame, and conſequently becauſe there happen dit- 
ferent fermentations and other elaborations a- 
monegſt the inſenhble- parts. 

This diveriity of the diſpoſition of the Pores 
and infenſible parts, is the cauſe why ſome Plants 
require one Climate, and others another 3 why 
ſome require much moiſture, and others little 3 
ſome fat Earth, and others a ſandy or ſtony 
ground 3 ſome grow better in the Sun, and 0- 
thers in the thade. For this cauſe alfo ſome thrive 
better when they are cultivated, and others are 
the worſe for itz ſeveral Plants are the better 
by the being ſituated near one another, and 0- 


It 
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It is more than probablc, that every Plant has 
ſome Vertue or other to cure one or other Diſ- 
eaſe; but as yet we know only the uſe of ſome 
few : Nor do we know all the Vertues of any 
one. We are wholly ignorant of ſome, becauſe 
we have no occaſion to make experiment of them. 
The Life of one Man is too ſhort to try all. Men 
mind only what is moſt neceſſary, and love to 
follow the common road of others: They uſe 
approved remedies, becauſe there 1s leaſt hazard 
in them : Burt it wonld contribute more to the 
advancement of Phylick, That the Vertue of 
Simples were more carefully ſtndied. As com- 
monly there is both more Oil and volatile ſub- 
ſtance in the compoſition of Yegetable;, than in 
that of Adinerals, fo the ſeparation of theſe 
Principles in Vegetables is much more eatie. 


CHAT 5 
Of Falap. 


PII oem 


Fo 
407 
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AL AP is a greyiſh Root brought out of Jalap, 


America, cut into flices and dried. Its Plant 
1s a kind of Solanum, or night-thade: It 
Srows in the Province of Mechoacan, and in ſe- 
veral other places; the beſt is that which is moſt 


compact, and filled with Refinous Veins. It 


purges watery humors very well, and is there- 


fore uſually given in the Dropſie and Gout : rj-:42. 


The Doſe is from ten grains to a drachm in 
Bro:n, or White-wine. 
: H h 2 Roſane, 
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Fertue. 
Doſe. 
Roſines of 

Turbith, 


Scammony 


and Benja- 
RUN, 


Roſrne, or, Magiſtery of Jalap. 


T HIS Operation is a ſolution of the oily 
or reſinous part of Falap, made in Spirit of 
Wine, and precipitated by common water. 
Put a pound of good' Falap groſly powdered into 
a large matraſs pour upon 1t Spirit of Wine Alco- 
holized, until it be four fingers above the matter : 
ſtop the matraſs with another whoſe neck enters 
into it, and lating the junctures with a wet blad- 
der, digeſt it three days in a ſand-heat, the Spirit 
of Wine will receive a red TincCture: decant it, 
and then pour more upon the. Falap ; proceed as 
before, and mixing your diflolution, filtrate them 
through brown Paper. Put that which you have 
filtred into a glaſs Cucurbite, and diſtil in a va- 
porous bath two thirds of the Spirit of Wine, 
which may ſerve you another time for the ſame 
Operation. Pour that which remains at the bot- 
tom of the Cucurbite into a large earthen Pan, 


filled with water, and it will turn into a Milk, - 


which you muſt leave a day to ſettle, and then 
ſeparate the water by inclination, you'll find the 
Roſen at bottom like unto Turpentine. Waſh it 
ſeveral times with water, and dry it in the Sun, it 
will grow hard like common Roſe 5 powder it 
fine, and it will become white, keepit in a Viol, 
it purges Serolities. It is given in Dropſies, and 
for all Obſtructions : The Dofe is from four to 
twelve grains, mixt in EleCtuary, or elſe in Pills. 

The Rofines of Turbith, Scammony, and Benja- 
mm, may be drawn after the fame manner. 


Remarks, 
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Remarks. 


The Spirit of Wine, which is a Su/phur, 1s like- 
wiſe a very convenient Adenſtruum to extratt Ro- 
fines, which are groſs Sulphurs: you muſt uſe 
enough Spirit to diffolve all the Roſes, and give 
it a ſuthcient time to open all the body of the Falap, 
after which a good part of the Spirit of Wine, is 
drawn off, and may ſerve for the fame uſe again, 
provided you diftil it with a very gentle fire, for 
if you let-it be too ſtrong, it will carry along with 
it good part of the Roſe. 

A great deal of Water is poured upon it, to 
weaken the Spirit of Wine, which held the Roſzre 
diffolved ; and then it revives again, and its parts 
approaching one another, there is madea kind of 
Milk, which clears up, according as the Koſine 
precipitates. 

If you have uſed fixteen ounces of Falap, you 
will draw an ounce and fix drachms of Roſene well 
wathed and dried. 

From f1x ounces of good Scammony, you draw 
five ounces of Roſine by the like preparation. 

Some do evaporate the Spirit of Wine, and 
without uſing any Precipitation, they find their 
Roſme in an extract at the bottom of the Veſſel, 
but then it becomes black like pitch, 

All the Purgative vertue of the Jalap conſiſts in 
the Roſine : an Alkali Salt may be drawn fram the 
remainder but in a very ſmall quantity, 

You mult obſerve to give the Koſine of Falap als 
ways mixt with foinething elſe that may ſeparate 
Its parts, for if it be taken alone, it will be apt to 
acthere to the jnward membrane of the Inteltine , 

Hh3 and 
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and fo cauſe Ulcers by its acrimonious quality. 

Moreover Apothecaries ſhould obſerve to mix 
it ina little yolk of an Egg, when they would 
diflolve it in a Potion, for it ſticks to the Mortar 
like Turpentine, when it is humected by any aque- 
ous liquor. : It may be likewiſe incorporated with 
ſome EleCtuary, and then it eaſily diflolves. 

Twelve grains of this Roſine work the ſame 
effe&t, as a drachm of Falap in ſubſtance. 

It is not yet ſufficiently known wherein the Pur- 
gative vertue of mixts doth conſiſt : to give It a 
Tight explication. It is eafily conceived that 
theſe effects do follow the Fermentation that the 
Remedy hath cauſed,but no body can find what it 
is that makes this Remedy be Purgative rather 
than ſeveral others, which ſeem to have as great 
a Giſpoſition as this to cauſe ſuch Fermentation z 
wherefore I ſhall not pretend to clear the know- 
ledge of this Phenomenon. I ſhall only endeavour 
to give ſome reaſon for a very conſiderable dith- 
culty, which is to know how Hydragogues do work 
In our bodies, and why they rather purge water 
than other humors. 

A general reaſon that may be given of it is that 
ail Hydragzogne Remedies have more acrimony than 
other Purgatives, and conſequently they are bet- 
ter avle toopen the Lymphatick vellels. 

But it Nay be further ſaid that theſe Remedies 
do fo cut and attenuate the Viſcoſhties which are 
tound 1n Bodies, that they make them he like wa- 
cr, an there 1s no difhculty in concetiving this 
iatt reaſon, when it is confidered, that theſe Re- 
medies\nica do purge water, are all of them Re- 
{nous or c!{e Salts ; tor after the ſame manner 1s 
we iee Sulphurs, or liquitied Salts diſſolve Sul- 
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phureous bodies, ſo do Roſaes, which are Sulphurs 
and Salts, diffolve Viſcoſities in the body, which 
are compounded of a great deal of Sulphur. 

But there is this difference between the effects 
of Salt and of Roſenes, that the Salt paſſing quick, 
and making but little impreſſion, doth diflolve 
only that which is found jn what is called the firſt 
Region of the Body, wherefore it purges but 
mildly ; whereas the Rofine by reaſon of its viſ- 
cous, hooked parts, remains a longer time in the 
body,and leaſurely cauſes a Fermentation not only 
about the parts where it immediately works, but 
operates on the Brajn, and other remote places, 
from whence it forces Phlegm to diſcharge it ſelf 
into the Belly, and this is that which cauſes Ro- 
finous Hydragogues to purge more than Salts. 
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CHAT 5 
Of Rhubarb. 


China, 
where it nath grown in abundance it is 


IR 


Hubarb is 4 Purgative Root, brought from Rhaharb3- 
It takes its name irom Barbary rum. 


likewiſe called Rheum. The beſt fort is that pear, 


which being broke appears of a Nutmeg colour 
within, which hath a pleafant Flower, but bit- 
ter to the taſte, When you chule it, take the 
neweſt and ſmalleſt pieces, and the moſt weighty z 
for the bigger pieces are often corrupted within. 
It purges gently by Stool, and bindeth; it is 
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good in a Flux, and proper to fortifie the Sto- 
mach ; it helps Digeſtion, ſtays Vomiting z it 
killeth Worms, and 1s good againſt the Jaundice. 
The Doſe is from half a ſcruple to a drachm. 

Its vertues are ſo many and jo great, that if they 
were ſufficiently known, and men could generally uſe 
zt without that nauſeouſneſs which too commonly at- 
tends it, mankind would have infinitely leſs need, 
than they have, of the Art of Phyfack in = caſes, 
and men might perhaps preſerve themſelves from moſt 
diſeaſes without any other help. 


Extra&t of Rhubarb, 


FT” HIS Extrat& isa ſeparation of the purer 
parts of Rhubarb, from the terreſtrious. 

Bruife {ix or eight ounces of good Rhubarh, and 
iteep it twelve hours warm in a ſutfcient quantity 
of Succory water, fo as the water may be four 
tingers above the Rhabarb, let it juſt boil, and 
paſs the liquor through a cloti ; infuſe the remain- 
der in ſo much more S$4ccory water, as before, 
then ſtrain the Infuſion, and expreſs it ſtrongly : 
mix your Impregnations, or Tinctures, and let 
them ſettles, tiltrate them, and evaporate the 1i- 
quor in a glaſs vellel, over a very gentle fire, un- 
til there remains a matter that hath the conſiſtence 
of thick honey, this is called Extract of Rhubarb, 
keep it ina Por. | 
The Dofe is from ten grains to two Scruples in 
Pills, or diflolved in Saccory water for diſeaſes 
of the Liver and Splcen, it binds after the purge- 
ing, 
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The Extradts of Vegetables are made after the 
ſame manner, except the Reſinous, whereof I have 
ſpoken. Likewiſe waters may be uſed for 1en- 

ruums, that are appropriated to the vertue of 
the mixt, whoſe Extra you intend to draw. 

When you draw the Extra of Aromaticks, 
ſuch as Roſes and Cinnamon, the liquor may be 
diſtilled rather than evaporated, whereby you 
gain a fragrant water. 


Remarks. 


Though the name of Zxtrat& ought to be very 
general in Phyſick, it is confined only to one ſort 
of Preparation that is reduced to the confiſtence 
of an Electuary,it is nothing elſe but a Purification 
that is made to cleanſe a mixt from its more Terre- 
{trious parts, that being more open and free it may 
work with the greater ſtrength. Now this ope- 
ration 1s good for nixts that are not Odoriferous, 
but not ſo for thoſe that are z for by evaporation 
their beſt part is loſt which conſiſts in a volatile, 
90 that I would by no means adviſe to make the 
Extract of Aromaticks. Nature 1s a very good 
Artiſt to perform this Operation within our bo- 
dies, when the Principles are ealie to ſeparate, as 
in theſe ſorts of mixts. 

There has been a great conteſt among Chymiſts 
heretofore, in which of the Principles it is that 
the Purgative virtue of many medicins does con- 
fit. Some have maintained it to be in the Salt, 
others in the Sulphur,and others again in the Mer- 
Ccury. But when every party had very diligently 
ſeparated each their Principle, and came ta try it, 
they found after all, that none of them was Pur- 
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gative 3 which hath perſwaded many of them to 
think that this Purgative prineiple was of fo ſub- 
tile and penetrating a nature, that glaſs it ſelf was 
not able to preſerve it from being loſt. | 
For my part I cannot grant any ſuch indiſcern- 
able Purgative, and I rather am apt to believe 
that the Purgative virtue of a mixt conſiſts in no- 
thing elſe but ſuch a different mixture of Prin- 
ciples as is requiſite to produce certain Fermenta- 
tions in our bodies. So that when once we ſepa- 
tate the Sulphur, Mercury, or Salt, the poſition 
of parts,or proportion of Principles being changed, 
there remains no longer any Yirgative effect, 
becauſe the Principles being ſeparated can no more 
produce that Fermentation which they did while 
they were mixed, and united together ſome kind 
of way that Art is ignorant how to imitate. 
Perhaps ſome who think themſelves good Cri- 
ticks will ſay this Chapter contradi&ts the former 
for I there maintained that the Roſfine of Jalap, 
which is a Sulphur, doth contain all the Purgative 
- virtue of Jalap 3 but though I did call the Roſine 
of Jalap a Sulphur, 1 did not mean it was a pure 
Sulphur, it is a ſubſtance out of whichall the five 
Principles may be ſtill drawn 3 but by reaſon it 
doth contain great ſtore of Sulphur, this name 
may be given to it as it often 1s to others of the 
like nate. S 
And thus Salt may be ſaid to be Purgative too z 
but it doth not follow from thence that the Salt 
alone muſt be thought to contain all the Purgative 
virtue of mixt bodies 3 ſeeing many plants, ſuch 
as Guaiacum, Box, Carduns, and Wormwood, do 
contain as much , or more Salt, than Senna, and 
Rhubarb, and yet nevertheleſs do not purge at all. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. 111. 


Of the Wood Guaiacum. 


UVaiacum called Lignum Sanftum is the Lignum 
Wood of a large Tree that grows in a Sanctum. 


great many places in the weſt Mmdres. It 
is likewiſe cultivated here in Exrope, in Languedoc 
is good ſtore, but that which 4s brought out of the 
hot Countries is beſt efteemed; this Wood is 
very much in uſe in Sudoriftick Decottions ; the 
Bark is alſo uſed, and the Gum that runs from it : 
the beſt Guazacum is that which is .moſt compact, 
moſt Refinous, moſt weighty, of a brown or 
dark colour. 


D:ſtillation of Guatacum. 


T HIS operation is a ſeparation of the liquid 
parts of Gnazacum, from its terreſtrious 
matter. 

Take the ſhavings of Gnaiacum, fill a large 
Retort with them three quarters full, place it in a 
Reverberatory Furnace, and joyn to it a great ca- 
pacious Receiver. Begin the diſtillation with a 
tire of the firſt degree, to warm the Retort gently, 
and to diſtill the water, which is called Phlegm 3 
continue 1t in this condition, untill there come no 
more drops, Whici 1s align that all the Phlegm is 
diſtilled, Throw away that which you find in the 
Receiver, 
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Spirit and 
Oil of 
Guatacum, 


Vertye. 


Doſe. 


Refificati- 
ON. 


Doſe, 


Salt of 
GUALCUM. 


Virtue. 


Doſe, 


Receiver, and fitting it again to the neck of the 
Retort, lute well thejunCtures. You muſt after- 
wards encreaſe the fire by degrees, and the Spirits, 
and Oil will come forth in white clouds ; conti- 
nue the fire untill there comes no more, let the 
vefſels cool, and unlute them, pour that which is 
in the Receiver into a Tunnel lined with brown 
paper, ſet upon a bottle, or ſome other vefle!, the 
Spirit will paſs through,and leave the black,thick, 
and very fetid Oil, jin- the Tunnel z pour it intoa 
viol, and keep it for uſe ; itis an excellent Reme- 
dy for rottenneſs of bones, for the Tooth-ach, and 
tocleanſe old Ulcers. It may berectitied as I ſaid 
of the Oil of Ambar, and may be uſed inwardly in 
the Epilepſic, Palſie, and to drive forth the after: 
birth : the doſe is from two drops to fix. 

The Spirit of Gaazacum may be rectified by di- 
ſtilling it by an Alembeck, for to ſeparate a little 
impurity that might have paſſed with jt ; it works 
by perſpiration, and by Urine : the doſe is from 
half a drachm to a drachm anda half. It is likewiſe 
uſed mixt with the water of honey, to cleanſe in- 
yeterate Ulcers, 

You! tind in the Retort the coals of Guazacum, 
which you may turn into aſhes by putting fire to 
them, which they will ſooner take than other 
coals: Calcine theſe aſhes ſome hours in a potters 
furnace, then make a Lixivium of them with wa- 
ter, which being filtred, evaporate It in a glaſs or 
earthen veflel in fand ; there will remain the Salt 
of Guaiacum, which you may make white by Cal 
cining it ina Crucible in a ſtrong fire. This Salt 
is Apcritive, and Sudorifick 3 it may ſerve as all 
other Alkalis to draw the Tincture of Vegetables: 
the doſe is from ten grains to halt a drachm in 
ſome convenient liquor, | The 
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Theearth, called Caput Aortuum, is good for 
nothing. | 
After this manner the five ſubſtances'of all Ve- 
getables may be drawn z but becauſe the fire doth 
give them a loathſome Empyreumatical [ſmell, 
other ways have been invented to draw the-Oil of 
Aromaticks: Iſhall deſcribe them in the ſequel. 


a7. | 


Remarks, 


During the diſtillation of Spirits, you mult not 
make the fire too ſtrong, for they coming forth 
with a great deal of violence, would elſe. be apt to 
break either the Retort or the Receiver. ; © + 

Though the Gzazacum that is uſed be a very dry 
body, yet abundance of liquor is drawn from it 
for if you put into the Retort four pounds of this 
Wood at fixzteen ounces to the poung, you'l draw 
nine and thirty ounces of Spirit and Phlegm, and 
five ounces and a half of Oil ; there will remain 
in the Retort nineteen ounces of coals,from which 
you may draw halfan ounce or fix drachms of an 
Alkali falt. 

The Oil of Guatacum is acrimonious by reaſon j;q,,,n; 
of the Salts it has carried along with it; and it «f Guaia- 
is the gravity of theſe ſalts that does precipitate cum is 
It to the bottom of the water. The Oil of Box, 4r1mon- 
and moſt others that are drawn this ſame way, 


Theſe ſorts of Oil are good for the Tooth-ach, How they 
becauſe they ſtop the nerve with their ramous _ _—_ 
prey hindring thereby the air from entring, 

oreover by means of the acrimonious ſalts which 
they contain they do diffipatea phlegm which uſes 
to get within the gum, and cauſes the pain, but 

vet 
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yet by reaſon of their fetid ſmell men have much | 
ado to take them into their mouth. _ | 
- That which is called Spirit of Giaiacum is no- 
thing bur'a diffolutioi'of the Efſential falt of the 
Plantiina little phlegin.  &T 7 
_ Theffit falt 15 kn Alkali that works much like 
others of that kind, nevertheleſs-it is very pro 
bable that the fixt ſalts of Vegetables, let them 
be never ſo much Caltiied, do always retain ſome 
—_— virtue of the Plant they were drawn 
m; 1” 30 | ' | 
If. one would take the pains toCalemethe eartli 
that remains, he would obtain a falr, though but 
very little-of it. BS i ' 3 3208 


CHAP, 19 
Of Paper. 


( 
Papyrus. F” H E Papyrus of the Antients, which gave | 
| | B - the name toour P APER; was a tree 
"7 growing in egypt near the river zu, 1 
The bark of this tree was prepared, and men did * 
write upon it, but our paper ts made of .o}d rags 
or clouts, which are beaten exceeding fine in P& 
per-mills, and then put into. the preſs in-order to . | 
make Paper with them. | « 
his Paper has ſome uſe in Phyfick ; pieces of it 
are lighted in a room, and Hyſterical, women are f 
made to receive the fume of it ; they are common- 
ly relieved. with this diſagreeable ſmell, as by 
many others of the like nature, Oil 
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Ott and Spirit of Paper. 


"OLD white Pajero to little petlets;and fill 4 
F great earthen Retort;or glaſs ohe luted; with 
them, place -your -Retort in a Reverhberatory 
Furnace. Fit to it alargecapacious Receiver; lute 
well the junctures,: give it a. very little: fire for 
two hours only to: 'heat the Retort 3: increaſe it 
with two or three'Coals, and continue; iti fo;for 
two or three hours, /then quicken-it-to the third 
degree. The Receiver will be filled: with white 
Clouds, put out the Fire, wheh no mare will come 
forth, the Operation will be ende&in-ſeven or 
eght hours, Whenthe , veſſels are-cold, unlute 
them,. pour what you find in the Receiver into a 
Tunnel lined with a coffin of brown-Paper, the 
Spirit. will paſs through the filter, arid z- thick, 
black, and 111 ſcented Oil will remain within its 
keep the Oil for uſe in a Viok. ,.. 

It is a very good Remedy in Deafneſs, ſome 
drops of it are put into the Ear with a little Cots 
ton, from time totime, it quiets the noiſe of the 
Ear; it is alſo good for Tettars and for the Itchy 
the parts being anointed. with it ; it -cures: the 


Tooth-ach, much like: the Oil of Gaatacym 3 it is Fertue, . - 
good likewiſe: to repreſs Hytfterical:;Vapours, 


Women ſo affected are to ſinell to it..- | 
You muſt reCtifie. the Spirit, by diftiing it in 


Sand. It is at Aperitive, and may be given where ior. 
there is occaſion for a diuretick ; .The Doſe is #714 


trom fx drops to twenty in tome proper liquor. 


Remarks, 
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How it 


Remarks. 


The Vitriol and other drogues which are in 
Ink might alter the vertue of the Oil and Spirit 
of Paper; wherefore it 1s better to uſe clean, 
than written Paper. The Receiver mult be large, 
in order to give room to the vapours to circulate 
in, for they come forth with that force that they 
would break the veſſel if they had not room 
enough to play in; you muſt manage the fire 
with prudence, for if you make it too great the 
firſt hours, the Spirits will break the Retort. 

If you have uſed in this Operation four and 
twenty ounces of Paper, you will draw two ounces 
and two drachms of Oil, and thirteen ounces and 
a half of Spirit, there will remain in the Retort 
ſeven ounces anda half of Coals. 

The Oil doth not paſs with the Spirit, through 
the coffin in the tunne], becauſe it is roo thick, 


'1ts black colour, and its 111 ſmell, do come from 


the Fire : It may be rectified and rendred clearer 
by mixing it with aſhes to make a Paſte of it, 
and having put this Paſte into a Retort, diftil it 
in ſand, by a gentle Fire, but it will till retain 
its colour and bad ſmell. 
It is good for Deafneſs, becauſe that diſeaſe is 


cures Deaf- often cauſed by a thick or phlegmatick humour 


neſs, 


which dries and hardens in the Ear ſo as to ſtop 
the Auditory Nerve, Now this Oil diflolves and 
rarefies this humor, and diſpoſes it the better 
to come out. And this is the reaſon that it diffi- 
pates the noiſes in the Ears, for they were cauſed 
by winds which this humcr h1d (].ut in. 


'The 
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The Spirit is very acid in compariſon with other 
Spirits of Vegetables, becauſe it comes from an 
eſſential Salt which has been put into a very con- 


—— 


e in fiderable motion. Again, it is probable that by 
Jirit the many different forms which the Flax, and 
can, Canvas have received, in order to make Cloth, 
rge, and afterwards Paper, and by the fermentations 
late which they may have received, their fixed Salt may 
they be volatilized, and become of the.nature of that 
o0M which is called Effential., Now in the diſtilla- 
fire tion all this Salt has been aiflolved into a liquor 
the by the phlegm, and turned into that which is 
YL called Spirit z that which confirmsms in this ſen- 
and timent 1s that there can be hardly any fixed 
nces Salt at all drawn from the Coal which remains 
and in the Retort, wherefore the Coal is thrown 
2tort away as uſeleſs, 1t takes fire excceding eaſily, by 
reaſon of a light Soot that js fallen upon it, and 
Qugh which gave it the black colour. 
hick, 
from i - 
carer 
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FI Of Cinnamon. 
mour 
) ſtop HE origin of Cannel or Cinnamon was Whetior 
s and ; a myltery amongſt the Ancients ; The our Cinna« 
Detter Merchants who fold it did alſo vent ma- 902 424 
dif» Ny Fables about it, either thro' ignorance, or be- ** 4 *** 
r s. Ancients be 
auſed cauſe they would conceal from others the places 1+ /ame. 
from whence they brought this Drus, which 
they ſold at great prices. It has teen a long 
'The I } tm? 
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time doubted, whether Cannel, or our preſent 
Cimmamon was that of the Antients ; partly be- 
cauſe of the Tales of Herodotus, and partly be- 
cauſe Cinnamon was heretofore ſo rare, that it 
was only found with Emperors and Kings. Burt 
lince the Holanders and Portugueſe have diſcover- 
ed by their Navigations the places where this 
and many other Spiceries grow, theſe Drugs 
have been much more common than they were 
before. And no body doubts now, but that our 
Cinnamon is the fame with the Ancients. 
Origin of It is called in Latin Cimnamomum, that 1s, as 
the word, much as from China, becauſe the Merchants who 
traded with China, ſold this Bark: The An- 
cients believed that it grew in that Countrey 
but they were very much deceived ; for it only 
grows good in the Eaſt Indies, in the famous and 
fertile Ifland of Zeylan, or Ceylan: There is 
ſome alſo which comes from Java or 4alabar ; 
but it is not near ſo good as the other. 
Deſcription . Cinnamon 1s the ſecond Bark of a Iree as large 
of Cinna- as the Olive, whoſe Branches are very ſtreight, 
tg and in great abundance. Its Leaves are like thoſe 
"* 4% of a Lemon Tree, but much greener : The Flow- 
crs are White and very odoriterous : The Fruit 
round and black, of the bigneſs of a Nut. There 
is drawn from this by expreiton an oily juice, 
which thickens and condenſes like the Oil of 
| Nutmeg: When it is heated, it hath the favor , 
and taite of the Oil of C:znamon. The Chimgaloys, 
or Inhabitants of the Iſle uſe it for fortitying 
the Stomach : They draw alfo from the Root, by 
inciſion, a liquor which ſmells of Camphire. The 
Wood of the 'ree, when the Bark is taken off, 
has very little of cither taſte or;{mel! 3 but - the 
: pacg 
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ſpace of Three Years it recovers a new Eark, 
which is as goud as the firſt, When C:mnamon 
Bark is firſt taken from the Tree, it hath not ſo 
great an Odour as whcn it is dried ; for in the 
drying there happens an inward fermentation, 
which exalts the eſlential parts. 


——  — 


Todry Cinnamon, it is cut into long flices, How Cin- 


and expoſed to the Sun, by which means it rolls 
it ſelf into that form that we fee it in: But if 
the heat of rhe Sun be very great, it blackens 
and loſes much of its volatile part : On the con- 
trary, it becomes grey, when it is long a drying 
in wet weather. To dry it as it ought to be, a 
moderate heat is uſed. The belt C:x2amor is that 
which is moſt odoriferous, piquant to the taſte, 
and of a red colour, 

Some have imagined that the Tree from 


whence we have the Caſſia Liguea was the fame C20 
with the C:mnamon Tree, and that theſe two Lignea, 


Barks differ only in this, That the Cafia Liznea 
IS taken froin the Trunk, and the other from the 
Branches. The ground of this conceit was, That 
the Caſſia Lignea is of the ſame form and colour 
with Czmmamon, but only thicker and lefs ſpiri- 
tuous, as the Bark of the Trunk differs from that 
of the Branches, whoſe Principles are more ex- 
alted: But there is no ſuch thing; for Caſſia 
Lignea and Cinmmamon come from different Trees, 
tho indeed they do reſemble one another very 
much, and do grow near one another. 

— TheCafia Ligneadifters from Cinnamon, in that 
1t is nat ſo biting to the taſte, ſmells not ſo {trong, 
and becomes mucilaginous in the mouth when it 1s 
chewed, which Cizzamon doth not, 
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Both C:nnamon and Caſſia Lignea are good to 
fortific the ſtomach, to help perſpiration of groſs 
humors, to ſtrengthen and rejoice the heart, and 
in Hyſterical caſes. 


Ol, or, Effence of Cinnamon, and its 
e/Mitbereal Water. 


Ruiſe four pounds of good Cinnamon, and in- 
fuſe it in fix quarts of hot water, leave it 

in digeſtion in an earthen Veflel well ſtopt two 
days: Pour the Infuſion into a large Copper 
Limbeck, and fitting a Receiver to it, and lu- 
ting cloſe the junCtures with a wet bladder, di- 
ſtil with a pretty good Fire three or four pints of 
the liquor, then unlute the Limbeck, and pour 
into it by Inclination the diſtilled water, you'll 
find at bottom a little Oil which you muſt pour 
into a Viol, and ſtop it cloſe. Diſtil the liquor 


' as before, then returning the water into the 


Limbeck, take the Oil you find at bottom of the 
Receiver, and mix it with the firſt: Repeat this 
Cohobation until there riſes:no more Oil ; then 
take away the Fire, and diMI the water that re- 
mains in the Receiver, theſame way I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter to reCtitie Spirit of Wine, you'll have 
an excellent ſpirituous Cinnamon Water. 

'The Oil of Cinnamon 1s an admirable Corrobo- 
rative ; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and afliſts na- 
ture in her evacuations. It 1s given to make wo- 
men have an calie delivery, and to bring their 
Terms; it likewiſe encreaſes Seed 3 a drop of it is 
commonly mixed in a little Sugar-Candy to make 
the Eleo-ſaccharum, which is eafily diftolved in 
Cozcial, or Hyſterical Waters, The 
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The ſpirituous water of Cinnamon hath the 
ſame vertues, but two or three drachms are re- 
quired for a doſe. 


After this manner almoſt all the Oils of odori- 0i! of 
ferous Vegetables may be drawn, ſuch as thoſe of 94oriferou 


Box, Roſes, Roſemary, Lavender, Juniper,Cloves, 
and Anis-ſeed, which do either ſwim above the 
water, or fall to the bottom, according as they are 
more or leſs loaded with Salts. 


Remarks. 


You muſt make the Fire ſtrong enough, for if 
there be not a ſufficient heat, the Oil will not riſe. 

The Cohobation ſerves to open the Body the 
ore, that the Oil may compleat its ſeparation. 

Cinnamon yields leſs Oil than other Woods, or 
Barks, and it is very difficult to draw fix drachms 
of it out of four pounds, let it be never ſo good. 
The reaſon is, becauſe much of its O1l goes away 
with the Spirits. 

For the ſpirituous water of Cm 1s no- 
thing but a rarefied Oil, whoſe parts are ſepara- 
ted in the water by Fermentation, fo as they be- 
come imperceptible : They do make hat 1s cal- 
led a volatile Spirit, which ealily mixes with all 


forts of liquors, as doth the E!eo-ſaccharum ; Eleo-face 
for the Eleo-ſaccharum is properly an Oil, whoſe charum, 


parts being ſeparated in the Sugar, do calily mix 
In Waters, | 
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H IS Operation is an exaltation of the more 

oily parts of Ciznamon in Spirit of Wine. 

Lake what quantity of bruiſed Cimmamon you 
pleaſe, put it into a Matraſs, and pour upon it 
Spirit of Wine one finger above it z ſtop your ma- 
traſs cloſe, and ſet it in Digeſtion in horſe-dung 
four or five days, the Spirit of Wine will be im- 
pregnated with the 7in&ure of Cinnamon, and be- 
comered ; ſeparate it from the .C:unamon, and 
after it is filtrated, keep this TinEure in a Viol 
well ſtopt; it is an admirable Cardiack, it for- 
tifies the ſtomach, and rejoices all the vital parts: 
It may be uſed like Cimamon water, in a little 


ſmaller doſe, 


After this manner the TinFure of all Odorife- 


rous Vegetables may be drawn. 


GH AP. YL 
Of the Bark of Pern. 


HE Peruvian Bark, called Oningquina, 

or, Kina Kina by the French, is a Bark 

that has been brought into theſe parts, 
ſome years ſince, from Peru; It retains the riame 
of the Trce from which it is takenz the Spa- 
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al:3turas, or the wood 
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againſt Fevers, There are two kinds cf this Iree, 
the one is cultivated, and the other grows wild, 
the cultivated is much better than the other 
you inuit ciuſe it of a compaCt ſubſtance, bitter 
to the taſte, and of a reddith colour. 


It is the moſt certain remedy that ever yet was 7: & the 


known, to hinder the fits of Agues. The manner bei Febri- 


of uling it for a great while palt has been to give #2. 


the patient the powder from half a drachm to two 
drachms., with a little White-wine, at the coming 
of the fit. But this method has been quite changed 
in our days, for at preſent we do infuſe an ounce 
of the powder in two quarts of Wine, eight and 
forty hours, ina Balzeum ; the infuſion is then 
ſtrained, and the patient 18 made to drink every 
day three or four little glatles of it, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Paroxyſm. Lhe uſe of this reme- 
dy is continued a fortnight at leaſt. 

Same do frequently add to the infuſion of this 
Bark, theleiler Centaurv, Wormwood, Chervil, 


Juniper-berries, the Bark of the Alder-tree, Saf: 


ſatras, Salt of Tartar, and divers other ingredients, 
thought to be Febrifuges. But the batis of all is 
the Bark of Peru, the reſt of the ingredients do 
no great good. Some do likewiſe mix with 1t a 
little Opzum, but that ought not to be done with- 
out a great deal of precaution. 

You muſt obſerve to purge your patient well be- 
fore you give him the Sark, becauſe this remedy 
ſhuts up the humors for ſome time, and when they 
come to ferment a-new, they do ſometimes cauſe 
more dangerous maladies than he had before, ſuch 
as Atma's, Nropties,Rheumatifſms, Dyſenteries, 
ſappreſſion of the menſes in women, and many 

ther waich have too too oft:n ſucceeded Cures 
SY by 


Doſe, 


ſe. 
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Method of 
the Auther 
in giving 
3l e Bark, 


by this Bark, For which reaſon many difeafed 
perſons have again wiſhed for their Ague, that 
were cured by this remedy. 

'The Bark is likewiſe very ill for thoſe who have 
any Abſceſs in their body, forit tixes and hardens 
the humor for ſome time, which afterwards fer- 
ments and cauſes a gangrene in the part. You mutt 
forbear the uſt of Milk, and aliments of that na- 
ture, when you take this remedy, by reaſon of 
their cheeſie part, which would lie heavy upon the 
ſtomach, and beapt to corrupt in the veſſels. 

Some uſe water inſtead of Wine to make the 
jafufion of this Bark: but I always obſerved that 
the Wine ſucceeded heſt, either becauſe it draws 
out better the Febrifuge ſubſtance of this Bark, 
or becauſe it is a better vehicle to make It pene- 
trate into the body. 

Thoſe who have an averſion for potions may 
take this Bark, either in a Bolus or in Pills, for 
which cauſe it muſt be powdered and incorpo- 
rated with a ſufficient quantity of the Syrup of 
Wormwood, The Doſe is from halt a drachm 
to three drachms. 

I v{ to give a great Doſe of this Bark in 
the beginning of an Ague, and the following 
days a ſmall Doſe morning and evening ſome 
good time before meat. The great Doſe com- 
monly carries off the Fit, and the other ſmall 
ones hinder the return of 1t for fifteen days ; 
for 1t happens very often that they return then, 

if neceifary precautions bz not uſed, I continue 
this remedy for eight days, two times a days 
and afterwards for other eight days, only once 
a day, Thus the Bart is taken for 11Kteen days. 
But to afſure ones heath well, and to prevent 


the 


— 
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the return of the Ague, the Patient may be made 
to take a drachm of the Powder of this Bark in 
white-wine or in a bolus every other twelve days 
together for two months. 

It is probable that the Bark does check the hu- 
mor of the Feaver, much after the manner as an 
Alkaly does ſtop the motion of an acid falt, rhat 
is to ſay, it unites with 1t , and makes together 
a kind of Coagulum ;, this humor does common- 
ly remain quiet a fortnight, and the perſon cured 
does find himſelf a little ſwelled and heavy, ef- 
pecially if he were not purged, before he took it. 
Afterwards the Ague returns becauſe the feaveriſh 
humor having been agitated by the Spirits,or elſe 
being joyned with other humors of the ſame na- 
ture, which having been preparing in the body 
during the fortnights reſpite, 1t gets quit from 
the Bark, and ferments as it did before. 

But ſometimes, and that eſpecially when the 
body of one in an Ague has been well cleanſed, if 
you ſhould perſiſt in continuing the uſe of the 
Bark, you will ſo fix the humor that you will diſ- 
poſe it to precipitate and be evacuated, either by 
{tool, or urine, or by inſenſible perſpiration, and 
the Ague returns no more, for the Spirits in our 
body do by their motion puſh outwards,as much as 
they are able, whatſoever moleſts the economy 
of the parts, 

The Bark commonly operates inſenſibly, but 
yet there be ſome of that Conſtitution as to be 
purged with it in the beginning, eſpecially when 
they take it in a potion. This Effect does a little 
retard 1ts principal quality, and by this means 
the feaver is not {o ſoon ſtayed : but however, the 
«01S is not great ; on the contrary, the feaver is 

mors 


Peruyv jatt 
bark Purges 
ſomet IMS. 
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more certainly cured by the Evacuation of theſe 


7: may be ſuperfluous humours. Nor do I diſprove the 
mixed with prattice of ſome Phylicians, on theſe occaſions, 


purgative, 


who mix the firſt Doſes, which they give to their 


Medicines. Patients, with ſome Purgative Medicine : but 


Clyſters of 
the Bark, 


Rules of 
Dret, 


a II Cr Irn ny —__——_ 


to purge ſhortly after the feaver has been ſtayed 
by the Bark, is to run the hazard of bringing it 
back; for Purging rarefies the fixed humours, 
and ſets them in motion. 

As to Clyſters of the Bark, they may be good 
for Children, and even for Older perſons, who 
cannot take itat the mouth, becauſe of tieir dif- 
pomen tovomit, orfor ſome other Accidcnts: 

ut the ſmalleſt quantity of this febrituge, taken 
any way at the mouth, produces better effects 
than any large quantity in Clyſters, becauſe then 
it diſtributes it ſelf through all the body ; where- 
as in Clyſters it goes no further than the Inteſ- 
tines. 

When the Bark is uſed, it is very proper to 
cat ſolid meat, and to drink wine, for ſtrength- 
ning the parts of the body, which the feaver has 
weakned, and that the Spirits may the more eaſj- 
ly drive out the Diſeaſe. But yet theſe are to 
be taken moderately. 

I cannot approve the Practice of thoſe who 
give the Zark by way of precaution, to perſons 
who are not taken 111: for I have ſeen ſoine be- 
come Hypochondriack and Melancholick by the 
long uſe of this Medicine without any neceſlity ; 
ſo that they brought upon themſelves a more 
dangerous diſeaſe, rhan that which they deſigned 
to have prevented. I have alfo obſerved, that 
the Zark does hinder tne growth of Children, 


it they have uſed It long. 
The 
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The Bark is ſometimes uſed in continned fea- 
vers, to lay Hyſterical vapours, and for many 0- 
ther diſeaſes : but if it give any relief on theſe 
occaſions, it is neither ſo quick nor ſo certain as 
in Intermitting Feavers. 


Tintture of the Peruvian Bark. 


H1S Operation is an extraction of the more 
$ © oily, and ſeparable parts of the Bark by 
Spirit of wine. | 

Put into a Bolt-head four ounces of good Pery- 
vian Bark groſly powdered, pour upon it Spirit 
of wine four fingers height above the matter, fit 
to it another matraſs in order to make a double 
veſlel, lute well the junctures, and place your veſ- 
ſel to digeſt in horſe-dung, or in a vaporous Bath, 
four days : ſtir it from time to time, the Spirit of 
wine will load it ſelf with a red colour, unlute 
the veſſels, filtrate the Tincure through brown 
paper, and keep it in a viol well ſtopt. 


[t isa Febrifuge tobe given in Agues, three or Virtue, 


four times a day, ata diſtance from the Fit, and 
to be continued for a fortnight ; the doſe is from 
ten drops to a drachi: in ſome proper liquor, ſuch 
as Centaury water , or Juniper, or Wormwood 
water or WIne. 

If you put new Spirit of wine to the matter 
which remains in the matrais, and ſet it in di- 
geſtion as before, you wili draw more Tnfare 
but it will not be ſo ſtrong as the other, wherefore 
you muſt give it in a little larger doſe. 


Remarks, 


Doſes 
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Remarks, 


This Tin&ure works like the Infuſion T noy 
ſpoke of; it is a more convenient preparation thay 
the other in this, that it can keep as long as you 
will, whereas the other does ſowr in a little time, 
Again thoſe who do not love wine will like it bet: 
ter ; but I ſhould prefer the furor before the 
Tin&ure, becauſe wine is a more proper menſtruun 
wherewith to draw the faline and ſulphureous 
ſubſtance of a mixt, than Spirit of wine. 

You may ſteep a few Coriander ſeeds, or a little 
Cinnamon in the wine or water, and after it is 
ſtrained off diſſolve ſome ſugar in it, and in this 
you may mix the 7inEure of the Bark, and {6 
make a kind of Febrifugons Roſſoli, which Infants 
may be eaſily made to take of. 


Extratt of Peruvian Bark. 


T HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the more 
ſubſtantial parts of the Bark. 

Put to infuſe warm four and twenty hours eight 
ounces of Peruvian Bark in a ſufficient quantity of 
diſtilled water of Nuts afterwards boil the In- 
fuſion gently and ſtrain it, make a ſtrong expreſſion 
of the reſidence, put it to infuſe in new water of 
Nuts, boil and ſtrain it as before, mix together 
what you have ſtrained, and let them ſettle ; de- 
cant tne clear liquor, and evaporate it 1n a glaſs 
or earthen veſſel, ſet in a ſand-heat, unto the con- 
tltence of thick honey, 


It 
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It is a Febrifuge that has the ſame virtues aSertue. 
the former, the doſe is from twelve grains to Doſe, 


halfa drachm, in Pills, or diflolved in wine. 
Remarks. 


The Wine and Spirit of wine are very proper to 
draw forth the 7intture of the Bark, but they are 
by no means good to make the Extra& with, be- 
cauſe in the evaporation the Spirit carries away 
with it the more ſubtile parts of the mixt. The 
water of Nuts is much more convenient, for be- 
ſides that it loſes leſs of the volatile ſubſtance, it 
is 4 little Febrifugous it ſelf. Inſtead of this wa- 
ter you might uſe thoſe! of Funzper-berries, the 
lefſer Centaury, or Wormwood-water. 

The Extrat is convenient for thoſe who can- 
not endure the taſte of remedies, for it may be 
given in Pills wrapped up in a wafer,without par- 
taking of the taſte. But I ſhould prefer the Infution, 
or the Bark in ſubſtance, before this preparation, 
becauſe it is impoſhble to avoid the evaporation of 
the more ſubtile parts in the ebullition of it, uſe 
what precaution you will to preſerve them. 

You may draw the fixt ſalt from the reſidence 
that remains,after you have drawn the Extra, 
or the 7ineture. You muſt dry it,and burn and 
calcine theaſhes in 4 crucible, then ſteep them in 
hot water ten or twelve hours, boil them an hour, 
and then filtrate tnis /1x:7v14m, and evaporate the 
water in an carthen pan or glaſs veſſel in ſand, 
there will remain a ſalt at bottom, which you 
mult keep in a bottle well ſtopt, This falt is an 
alkali,asare all other fixed falts drawn from plants 


Salt of the 


Bark. 


It is aperitive, it may be given for a quartan A- 7-1. 


CT]INTP » 
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gue ; the doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple in 
ſome proper 11quor. | 

You muſt net think that this ſalt retains all the 
virtues of the Bark , they are rather all deſtroy- 
ed in the Calcination. 


Nor may we think to ſeparate the Febrifugous | 


virtue of this Bark, by diſtilling it dry in a Re- 
tort ; for on the contrary, this would deſtroy it, 
by breaking the natural harmony and union of its 
parts, and you would get only a ſtinking Spirit, 
and a burnt oil, which would be of no great uſe, 
Burt if by way of curioſity, you defire to Anato- 
mize the Bark, by ſeparating the five principles, 
you muſt diftill it in a Retort, proceeding after 
.. that manner that we have preſcribed for the 
Guaiacum ;, out of two and thirry ounces of the 
Bark , you may draw eleven ounces of the Spirit 
and Phlegm, two ounces and a half of black ſtink- 
Ing Oil, and twodrachms of a fixt Alkali ſalt. 


aut 


I 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Cloves. 


FNALOVES are the fruit of a tree as big 
as the Laurel tree, which grows without 


£1 culture, in the Aolucca Iles. Its Bark 
is very much like Cinnamon, but it taſtes like 
the-Clove it ſelf. This tree ſends forth a great 
'many branches, its leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
Willow ; they have a great flavour, and they 
taſte as the fruit : It hath abundance of flowers, 
which are white at firſt,afteriwards green,and very 


odoriferous z | 
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odoriferous 3 and laſtly, They turn into a black- 
ith red by. the heat of the Sun. Then it is that 
the Clove begins to appear, which is always at 
the end of the Branches of the Tree. 

There is no Plant grows under the Clove Tree, 
the cauſe no doubt is, the multitude of its 
Branches, which produce the ſame effett as thoſe 
of the Walnut Tree; of which I ſhall ſpeak in 
the Remarks upon the water of AVuts. 

When the Cloves fall upon the ground, they 
take root, and ſpring up in ſmall ſhrubs, which 
in eight years time arrive at their perfect growth, 
and they laſt about a hundred years. 

When the Cloves are gathered from the Tree, 
they are dried in the Sun, which blackens them : 
Some ſay, That they would moulder into powder, 
thro' the great heat of the Country, if there 
was not care taken to moiſten them with Sea- 
water. 


Cloves comfort the Heart and Stomach, and /rtue. 


held in the Mouth in the morning, they pre- 
ſerve from the Contagion of ill Air. 


O11 of Cloves per Deſcenſum. 


TAKE ſeveral large drinking glafles, cover 

them with Linen-cloth, and tie it round 

each of them, leaving a cavity 10 each Cloth to 
put the powdered Cloves into ; ſet a fſinall 
earthen Cup upon each glaſs of theſe Cloves, 
let it ſtop ſo fitly that it may utter no Air to 
enter between its brim and that oz the glaſs : 
Fill. theſe Cups with hot aſhes, to warm the 
Cloves, and diftil doiyn to the bottom of the 


Slats 
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White Oil. 


glaſs firſt a little phlegm and Spirit, and after 
that a clear and white Oil ; .continue the Fire 
until there falls no more, ſeparate the Oil in a 
Tunnel lined with a cornet of brown Paper, and 
keep It in a Viol well ſtopt. 

Some drops of it are with Cotton putiintoaking 
Teeth ; it is likewiſe good in Malignant Fevers, 
and the Plague : The Doſe is two or three drops in 
Balm-water, or ſome appropriate liquor. You 
muſt mix it with a little Sugar-candy, or a little 
yolk of an Egg, before you drop it into water ; 
otherwiſe it will not diflolve in the water. 


Remarks. 


I have given you this Preparation to ſerve upor; 
an emergence, when you want in haſte the 0: of 
Cloves, you muſt only uſe hot aſhes to warm the 
Cloves, if you deſire to have a white Oil ; for if 
you give a greater heat, the Oil turns red, and 
loſes a good part of it. You muſt alſo take care 
ro lift up the Cup from time to time, to ſtir about 
the powder of Cloves. The Or of Cloves may be 
likewiſe drawn, if you pleaſe, like that of C:x- 
Aamon. 

Almoſt all the Oil of Cloves does precipitate 
to the bottom of the glaſs by reaſon of the great 
quantity of Salt which it contains. 

If you uſe a pound of Cloves, to diſtil per deſcen- 
ſum, according to the deſcription I have given, 
you'll draw an ounce and two drachms of white 
Oil, and an ounce of Spirit ; there will remain 
thirteen ouncesand two drachms of matter, from 
whence might ſtill be drawn a little red Oil, 


It 
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It is likely that the 0z/ of Cloves works in caſing 
the tooth-ach much after the fame manner as I 
faid the Oil of Gaazacum did. But this Oil having 
an agreeable ſmell with it, there is no difficulty in 
admitting the application of this, as there was in 
the other. 

Some do diflolye Opium in Oil of Cloves, and do 4 mixture 
uſe this difſolution for the tooth-ach z they do put for the 
one drop of it into the aking tooth, and this al- 7999-42: 
laies the pain in a very little time, by reaſon of 
the Qpinm : but there is one thing to be apprehen- 
ded from this uſe of Opzates, and that 1s deat- 
neſs, ſome have thereby become deaf, though in- 
deed that rarely happens, 

You may reCtifie the Spirit of Cloves by diſtil- ReTifica- 
ling it in ſand. And when you have diſtilled two #92 of 42 
thirds of it, you muſt keep it ina Viol well ſtopt, _ of 
and fling away the phlegm which remains at bot- vo 
tom of the Cucurbite. The Spirit of Cloves is a Pere. 
good ftomachick, it is good to help concoction, 
to comfort the heart, to perſpire ill humours, and 
to provoke Seed ; The Doſe is from (ix drops to Deſe. 
twenty in ſome convenient ]1quor. 


a 


CHAP, FI. 
Of Nutmegs. 


N Utmeg is the fruit of a Tree as big as a 


Pear Tree, which grows in the Ifle Bax- 

da in the weſt Indies, It is called Nu- 
ata, Nix Moſchata, Myriſtica, Ungientaria, 
| and 
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glaſs firſt a little phlegm and Spirit, and after 


White Oil. that a clear and white Oil; continue the Fire 


until there falls no more, ſeparate the Oil in a 
Tunnel lined with a cornet of brown Paper, and 
keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

Some drops of it are with Cotton put into aking 
Teeth ; it is likewiſe good in Malignant Fevers, 
and the Plague : The Doſe is two or three drops in 
Balm-water, or ſome appropriate liquor. You 
muſt mix it with a little Sugar-candy, or a little 
yolk of an Egg, before you drop it into water ; 
otherwiſe it will not diflolve in the water. 


Remarks. 


I have given you this Preparation to ſerve upon 
an emergence, when you want in haſte the 0z/ of 
Cloves, you muſt only uſe hot athes to warm the 
Cloves, if you deſire to have a white Oil ; for if 
you give a greater heat, the Oil turns red, and 
loſes a good part of it. You muſt alſo take care 
to lift up the Cup from time to time, to ſtir about 
the powder of Cloves. The Or of Cloves may be 
likewiſe drawn, if you pleaſe, like that of Cin- 
Aamon. 

Almoſt all the Oil of Cloves does precipitate 
to the bottom of the glaſs by reaſon of the great 
quantity of Salt which it contains, 

If you uſe a pound of Cloves, to diſtil per deſcen- 
ſum, according to the deſcription I have given, 
you'll draw an ounce and two drachms of white 


. Oil, andan ounce of Spirit ; there will remain 


thirteen ounces and two drachms of matter, from 
whence might ſt1]1 be drawn a little red Oil, 


It 
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It is likely that the Oz/ of Cloves works in eating 
the tooth-ach much after the fame manner as 1 
fajd the Oil of Guaracum did. But this Oil having 
an agreeable ſmell with it, there is no difficulty in 
admitting the application of this, as there was in 
the other. 

Some do diflolye Opium in O1l of Cloves, and do 4 mixture 
uſe this difſolution for the tooth-ach 3 they do put for the | 
one drop of it into the aking tooth, and this al- 7999-49 
laies the pain in a very little time, by reaſon of 
the Qpinm : but there is one thing to be apprehen- 
ded from this uſe of Opzates, and that 1s deaf- 
neſs, ſome have thereby become deaf, though in- 
deed that rarely happens, 

You may retifie the Sprrit of Cloves by diſtil- ReTifca- 
ling it in ſand. And when you have diſtilled two #792 of cb2 
thirds of jt, you mult keep it ina Viol well ſtopt, 2" _ 
and fling away the phlegm which remains at bot- Ton 
tom of the Cucurbite. The Spirit of Cloves is a Fern, 
good ftomachick, it is good to help concoction, 
to comfort the heart, to perſpire ill humours, and 
to provoke Seed ; The Doſe is from (ix drops to Defe. 
twenty in ſome convenient 11quor. | 
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CHAP, WIL 
Of Nutmegs. 


Pear Tree, which grows in the Iſle Bax- 

da in the weſt Indies, It is called Nu- 

ata, Niux Moſchata, Dc CC 
{ an 


N UVtmeg is the fruit of a Tree as big as a 
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and Aromatites, While it is green, 1t 1s clothed 

with two Barks, but when it comes to maturity, 

the uppermoſt chaps, and lets the ſecond appear, 

which is tender and very fragrant. This laſt Bark 

Mace. js called ace, and improperly the Flower of 
Nutmegs. 

The beſt Nutmeg is that which is moſt weighty 
it 1s mixed in Carminative, and Hyſterical Re- 
medies. 

Male-Nut- Sometimes a ſort of Nutmegs, called ale-Nut- 
megs. meg, is found at the Druggiſts, which difters from 
the common fort, in that it is longer and weaker, 


Ot of Nutmeg. 


"*"AKE {ixtcen ounces of good Nutmegs, beat 
them ina Nortar, until they are almoſt in a 
Paſte, and put them upon a Boulter ; cover them 
with a piece of ſtrong Cloth, and an earthen Pan 
over that; put your cloth oyera Kettle half tilled 
with water, and ſet the Kettle upon the fire, that 
the vapour of the water may gently warm the 
Nutmegs; when you ſhall tind upon touching the 
Pan, that it is fo hot you cannot endure your 
hand upon it, you muſt take off the Boulter, 
and putting the matter into a linnen cloth, take 
its four corners, and tye them quickly together 3 
put them into a preſs between a couple of warm 
plates, ſet the Pan underneath, and there will 
come forth an Oil which congeals as 1t grows 
cold: expreſs the matter as ſtrongly as you are 
able, to draw our all the Oil; tnen keep it ina 
Pot well ſtopt 3 you ſhall have three ounces and 
Feriz, two drachms of it, This Oil is very nw: = 
eing 
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being applied outwardly, or elſe given inwardly, 
The Doſe is from four grains to ten in Froth, Du, 


or ſome more convenient Jicnor. It is com- 
monly mixed with Oil of AZaftich, to chafe 
the Region of the ſtomach. And this way the 
green Oils of Aniſeed, Fennil, Dill, Carway 
and Mace, may be drawn. 


Remarks. 

The Nutmegs muſt be well beaten, or elſe they 
will yield little Oil 3 this way of warming them 
is called the Vaporow Bath, 

The ordinary method 1s to heat the Nutmers in 
a Kettle, and then expreſs them ſtrongly, bur be- 
cauſe the warming them that way carries of a 
great deal of its volatile parts, the Oil never 
proves ſo good, nor foclear, as when made with 
tne circumſtances I have mentioned ; for thus 
rhe matter heats inſenſibly by the vapour of the 
water, and alters not its vertue in the leaſt ; and 
If any water doth mix with the Nutmegs, it is 
eatily ſeparated from the Oil. They who deſire 
to have It very fragrant, may ſet it over a vettel 
of Wine inſtead of Water. 


It you draw the Oil from ſixteen ounces of 0! of Aut- 
Aniſeed, the way I have deſcribed, you may ob- ſed. 


tain from fix drachms to nine drachms and a half 
of it, according to the goodneſs of the Aniſeed 
you uſe, this Oil will be of a green colour. 


| TheQOlls of Almonds, Wall-nuts, Cold ſezds. 077; with- 
Hazle-nuts, Poppy, and Behen, mult be only bea- oz Fire, 


ten, and fo put into the preſs, without heating 
hecauſe they do yield their Oils very eafily, and 
becauſe theſe Oils 2re often taken inwardly, it is 

| KN 3 " better 
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Fert ue. 


Defe. 


b:tter to draw them without the help of fire, to 
avoid the Empyreumatical impreſſion it would 
otherwiſe take. 


CHAP. IX 
Of Acorns. 


h N Acorn, as every body knows, is the 
A fruit of the Oak. There be two kinds of 

them, the Terreſtrial and the Marine. 
"The Terreſtrial is uſed in Medicine, but the 
other is not much in uſe. Both of them are 
joined to the branch of the Tree by a ſmall Bark, 
in which one of the ends of the Acorn is ſet; 
upon which account, and becauſe alſo of its Fi- 
Sure, it is called the 4corn Diſh or Cup. 

Both the Acornandits husk are uſed in many 
aſtringent Medicines. It is good for the windy 
Colick, for the gripes of Women in Child-bed, 
and for the Dyſentery. When it is ſeparated 
from the Bark it is beat into powder. The Doſe 
1s from one ſcruple to four in ſome liquor proper 
for the Diſeaſe for which it is given. It 1s alſo 
uſed in ſome ſtrengthning Plaſters, 


The Oll of Acorns. 


[| Epos Operation is the Oil of Nuts im- 
pregnated with the moſt oily and moſt 


eſſential ſabſtance of the Acorn, 


Take 
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Take three and twenty, or four and twenty 
pounds of the beſt Acorns, dry them in the Sun, 
and ſtrip them of their husks, beat them into 
a fine powder, and put what quantity you pleaſe 
into a marble Mortar, and ſprinkle them with 
the Oil of Nuts newly drawn by Expreſſion: 
Stir it about with a wooden Peſtle, until it be 
turned into a Paſte like that of pilled Almonds : 
Then beat it with the Peſtle for an hour, and 
put it into an earthen Por, ſtop it carefully, and 
ſet it a digeſting a fortnight, in a Balneum 
Marie, or in hot dung, frequently ft.rring it 
about with an Ivory or wooden Spatule. After- 
wards heat it in the ſame Pot, by a Fire ſome- 
what greater than what is uſed to the Balneum 
Marie, or, Balneum Vapors, and then ſqueeze 
it thro' a ſtrong Linen Cloth whilſt 1t 1s hot, 
or preſs it between two hot Plates, and there 
will drop out a yeilow Oil. 

Mix, with this Oil, a ſufficient quantity of the 
powder of Acorns, to make a Palte of it, and 
ſet 1t* a digeſting a fortnight, and then preſs 
out the Oil, as before. Repeat the Infuſion, 
the Digeſtion, and Expreſſions twice more, and 
then you ſhall have the Oli of Acorns, waich 
1s to be kept in a bottle. 


It is good for ſpitting Blood, for Dyſente- Vertns. 
ries and Colick. The Doſe is from two drachms pyp, 


to an ounce. They uſe alſo to anoint the parts 
of the body with it, to make the skin fair and | 
ſtrong 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


The AForns are dried to take away the phleg- 
matick humidity, which would hinder their 
Oil from mixing -with the Oil of Nuts. The 
husks are thrown away, that only the moſt oily 
ſubſtance may be uſed. It is beat into powder, 
that it may aiflolve ſooner info Oil, and that 
the Oil of Nuts may better mix with it. 

The Oil of Acorns cannot be drawn by ex- 
preſſion alone, becauſe there is in them ſo much 
Terreſtrial Marter, which does quite abſorb it. 
Indeed, if the Acorns be diſtilled in a Retort, 
like Gaaracum, the Oil may be drawn out ; but 
it would be then black and ſtinking, as all Oils 
are wilich are drawn this way, nor could it ſerve 
to the uſes for which commonly the Oil of Acorvs 
is employed. 

There is alſo another method of drawing the 
O1l of Acorzs, which is by the help of a Copper 
Cucurbite and a T77n Refrigeratory, mixing the 
powder of Acorns with much water, and diſtil- 
ling It as we Go the Oil of Crmnamon : but then 
after many diltillations you only get ſome drops 
of the Qi!, becauſe this Oil, not being odorite- 
rous, ana conſequently deprived of its volatile 
parts, 15 with ninch diſhculty exalted. More- 
over, It 1s to b2 ſuſpected, that the great quan- 
tity of Water, wiuch is uſed, will deprive 1t of 
its principal vertue, which confiits in ſome effen- 
tial Salts, 

It icems therefore to mc more dclirable to have 
an Oil impregnated, as much as is poſhble, with 
the vertue of Arorzs, rather than to be curom 
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for one without addition, which cannot anſwer 
the ends for which it is defired. Moreover, the 
Oil of Nuts, which I make uſe of, has much of 
the vertue of the Oil of Acorns. 

To draw the Oil of Nats, take of the greateſt 
and beſt Fitberd-Nuts, break them, skin and pill 
their Kernels, and bruiſe them in a Marble Mor- 
tar until rhey hecome a Paſte, and then preſs 
them between two Wooden Difhes or Plates 
well warmed, and ſothe Oil will drop out. 


This Oil is good for Pains of the Breaſt. The 7eriwe. 
Doſe is from two grains to an ounce. It is uſeq Doſe. 


outwardly for ſmoothing, ſoftning and ftrength- 
ning the Skin. 


CHAF. XL 


Diflillation of an Odoriferous Plant, 
ſuch as Balm, its Extra, and 
fixt Salt. 


F AKE a good quantity of Zan newly 
garnered, when it is In its vigour : beat 
it well in a Mortar, and put it into a 
large earthen Pot,mike a ſtrong decoction of other 
Balm,and pour of it into the Pot enough to ſweat 
it ſufficiently 3 cover the Pot, and leave it two 
days in digeſtion 3 then put the matter intoa large 
Copper Vefica, and cover it with its Refrigeratory, 
or Head, tinn'd on the inſide : Set it in a Furnace, 
and fitting-to it a Receiver, lute the jungtures 
WD: —_ Kk 4 with 
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with a wet bladder ; make a fire of the ſecond de- 
gree under it, and diſtil about half the water you 
poured upon the Zalm, then let the Veſſels cool, 
and wunlute them : You'll find in the Receiver a 
very good Balm-water, put it into a Bottle, 
and expoſe it to the Sun five or fix days open, then 
Pertue, ſtop it, and keep it for uſe. It is uſed in Hyſterj- 
Loſe. cal Maladies, in the Palſie, Apoplexy, and Malig- 
nant Fevers, it is given from two to ſix ounces. 
Expreſs through a Linen Cloth ſtrongly that 
which remains in the body, end let the expreſſion 
ſettle filter it, and evaporate the water with a 
.- --1& of gentle heat in an earthen Veſſel, until there re- 
am. TWains an Extract in the conſiſtence of thick hony. 
'Tis a good Remedy for ſuch Diſeaſes as proceed 
Ferri. from corrupt Humors, it works by perſpiration, 
Tofe. or by Urine: The Doſe 1s from a Scruple to a 
Drachm, diflolved in its proper water. 
Fit Sal: Dry the Reſidence that remains after expreſſi- 
of Balm. on, and butn it with good ſtore of other Balm 
likewiſe dried, you may obtain an Alkali Salt 
from the aſhes by a Zixivimm, the ſame way I 
Ipoke of concerning the Salt of Guzz4ctm. 


Fertuce, This Salt is Aperitive, and Sudorifick, the Doſe 
Deſe. is from ten grains toa Scruplein Balm-water. 


Other 05; The Water, Extract, and Salt of all odorife- 


frro:s rous Plants, ſich as Sage, Marjoram, Time, Mint, 


roar Hyſſep.,c>c. may be drawn after the ſame manner, 


Remarks. 
arrmoh * Balmis called ih Latin Apiaſtram, Aliſſa and 
mw Azclifopiyllum, that is, Honey-leaf, becaule the 
Bees love this Plant, and draw Honey out of it, 
It has alſo the name of C7trago, becauſe it ſmells 
like 
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like a Lemon. There be many kinds of it, which 
are differently named, according to the places 
where they grow : but we uſe what is common in 
France. 

It is a Plant about two foot high, whoſe leaves 
are like to thoſe of Calamint, green, a little vel- 
veted, jagged or toothed, like a Saw, about the 
edges, and odoriferous 3 its flowers are ſmall, 
white, or pale z and its root is Woody and Fi- 
brous ; it groweth in Gardens. It is Cordial, 
Stomachick, Cephalick, and Hyſterick. 

Perhaps ſome will think it ſtrange that T add 
water for the diſtillation of Balm, but thoſe who 
uſe to work on this ſort of Herbs do know well 
enough, that being dry ſubſtances of themſelves, 
there is no good diſtilling them without firſt wet- 
ting them 3 and beſides, the water that is added 
doth only ſerve to imbibe the volatile parts, as 
the Fermentation operates ; and when the matter 
1s heated, the more ſpirituous part as being the 
lighter riſes firſt, and favours much leſs of the 
Empyreume, than if the herb were diſtilled with- 
out tirſt wetting it, Theliquor, left in the Cu- 
curbite, 1s not at all, or very little Odoriferous : 
It ſerves only to hinder the herbs from burning, 
and to make the ExtraCt. 

If you diſtill an Odoriferous plant or flower, 
which is moiſt enough of its own nature, ſo that 
you may extract the juice of it eaſily, there will 
be then no need of adding water, but the juice of 
the Plant or flower it ſelf, will ſerve to wet tht 
which remains in the Cucurbite. 

You muſt obſerve in thele diſtillations to givea 
fire from the ſecond to the third degree, becauſe 
if 1t were made too little, none of tit- citc;itial or 
volarile 


Deſcription 


of balm. 
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volatile Salt of the Plant would riſe; and if it 

were too ſtrong, the water would taſt of the En- 

pyreume: wherefore to make a good diftillation, 
ou muſt let one drop follow another ſlowly. 

If you will be at the pains to diftill the Plants, 
we have ſpoken of, in a Balnexm Afarie or Bal- 
neum Yaporis, there will be no need of wetting 
them, becauſe there will he no reaiun to fear 
their burning ; but then the operation wil! he 
tedious. 

The waters ſo ſoon as they are Citilled, haye 
commonly no great ſmell,but whea they have lain 
ſome time in the Sun, their ſpirituous parts that 
were condenſed in the Phlegm, do diſplay them- 
ſelves, and exert their activity ; for which reaſon 
it is that the water becomes fragrant which was 
not ſo before. 

A good Balm-water may be alſo drawn by 
ſprinkling the bruiſed Plant with white wine in- 
ſtead of any other liquor z but it is neceflary to 
diſtill it in a Balneym Yaporis or Balneum Marie, 
becauſe there is not enough of moiſture to do it 
otherwiſe. 1t is not needfull to expoſe this wa- 
ter to the Sun for giving it an odour, becauſe the 
ſpirit of the white-wine has ſuthciently exalted its 
odoriferous particles therefore it muſt be cloſely 
{topped as ſoon as it is made. This method may 
alſo ſerve for the diſtillation of other odortiferous 
Plants. 

Some years ago there has been uſed a balm-wa- 
tex which is called Compounded and -Magittral, 
which 1 tfjall deſcribe here. 

"Take balm-leaves, tender, green, odoriferous, 
and newly gathered, {ix handfu]s, Lemon Fill 


two ounces, Nutmeg and Coriander, of each an 
QUNce ; 
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ounce 3 Cinnamon and Cloves, of each half an 
ounce : bruiſe all theſe ingredients well, and mix 
them together, put them into a glaſs or earthen 
Cucurbit, pour upon them two pints of white- 
wine and half a pint of brandy : ſtop the veflel 
well, and leave all to digeſtion for rhree days : 
afterwards diſtill it by a fire of ſand, or Balneum- 
Marie, and you ſhall have an Aromatick Spiri- 
tuous water, very good in diſeaſes of the brain, 


Hyſterical diſtempers, for comforting the heart Yertye. 


and ſtomach, for palpitations, for faintings, for 


expelling Poiſon. The Doſe is from a drachm Doſe. 


to an Ounce. 

The moſt odoriferous, the moſt ſpirituous, and 
molt eſſential part of the Lemon is in its out- 
ward yellow Pill, and it 1s very proper for this 
operation, becauſe its odour and quality is much 
the ſame with Balm. Wuhite-wine and Brandy, 
being Sulphureous Saline denſtrunms, are ſoon 
filled with the Oily and Etherial falts of the 
Ingredients, which they exalt with them in the 
diſtillation. 

The Extra& doth contain almoſt all the Eflen- 
tial Salt of the Plant, wherefore it is of greater 
virtue than tne water z you muſt take care to eva- 
porate the liquor with a mild heat, for fear tob 
much ſhould carry off this ſalt, which is but too 
volatile of its own nature ; for it is in the ſalt that 
the principal virtue of the Plant doth coalfiſt. 
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Diſtillation of a Plant that is no 
Odoriferous, ſuch as Carduus Be- 
nedictus, and its Eſſential Salt. 


it is in itsprimez pound It in a Mortar, 
and fill with it two thirds of a Limbeck; 
draw by expreſſion a ſufficient quanriry of the 
Tuice of other Carduws, and pour it into the Lim- 
beck, that the herbs ſwimming in theJuice may in- 
cur no danger of ſticking to the bottom during the 
diſtillation : fit to it a receiver and head, and 
lute the junAures with a wet bladder. Diftil 
witha fire of the ſecond degree about half as 
much water as you uſed juice, this water is Su- 
dorifick. It is uſed to drive out the Small-Pox, 
and in the Plague and in Malignant feavers. 
Expreſs through a cloth that which remains in 
the Limbeck, let the juice ſettle, and after it is 
filtrated, evaporate with a ſmall fire about two 
thirds of the liquor, in an earthen or glaſs veſſel: 
ſet this veſſel in a cool place, and leave it there 
cight or ten days, there will ſhoot out Cryſtals 
round about the veſſel, ſeparate them, and keep 
them in a Viol well ſtopt. Theſe Cryſtals are 
called the Efjentzal ſalt ; 1t is Sudorifick, the doſe 
is from fix to fixteen grains in its proper diſtilled 
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| TheExtraf of Cardunus, may be likewiſe made Extra&. 
the ſame way that I deſcribed for Bahn, 


——_— 


Remarks. 


This Plant, beſides that of Carduws Benediftus, 4, life- 


IS 70} it has the Names of Atrratyirs hirſutior, Acan- rent Namys 
s Be. thus Germanicus, Acanthium, and Cnicus ſupinns. of this 
Sal It grows two or three foot high, with ſeveral 7/4. 
att. ſtalks, ſome ſtreight, ſome bowed down, hairy, 
ſharp, juicy, and bearing ſeveral ſmall heads ; 
5, when Its1eaves are Jong and pointed; its flowers are 7:s deſcrip. 
Mortar, mall, yellow, ſurrounded with red Prickles, ion. 
ubeck ; anc intermixed with a Downy matter ; the ſeed 
of the 15 long, yellowiſh, and joyned to the head by 
ie Lim. f1Þres, andits root is ſlender. The whole Plant 
mayin- 3B bitter to the taſte, and grows commonly in 
ing the Gardens. 
d, and It is Sudorifick, Aperitive, and a good Febhri- 
Diſtil fgc- | | 
half as Succory, Fumitory, Sorrel, Scabiow, Creſſes, 
ris Sy- 2d all other Plants that are not Odoriferous, 
11l-Pox; which yield good ſtore of Juice, muſt be diſtilled 
uy like the Carduns Benedittas, and this method 
Nainsin — ay ſerve to draw the Effential Salt out of any 
ter it's Plant whatſoever. 
+ 2a The hot Plants have much more of this Salt 
« veſſs|; than others ; LZetrice contains leſs than Succory, 
t there Sccory leſs than Sorrel, and fo of the reſt. | 
Cryſtals Secing 1t 1s in the Salt that the virtue of the 
d keey Plant confiſts, Iwouldadviſe rather to uſe the de- 
+:1s arr ©XXtion of Plants than their diſtilled water, when 
he doſe TAE Plants are in ſeaſon; and when they are out, 
diſtilled then to have recourſe to diſtilled waters, and mix 


The 


with them a little of their Efntia/ $2lt, or Ex- 
tra, The 
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The fixt Alkali Salt may be drawn from the 
remainder of the Plant, in like manner as I have 
ſhewed to draw that of Gxazacum and Balm; but 
becauſe much cannot be drawn from this, while 
it is green, therefore it is neceſlary to add a good 
quantity of the dried Plant, 

When there is occaſion for the fixt Salt of 
any Plant whatſoever, it is not needful to diſti 
the Plant firſt, but only to dry it, and to burn 
it into aſhes : Thereafter pour upon it a good 
quantity of boiling water ; leave the aſhes to 
ſteep in it, filtrate the infuſion, and evaporate 


_ the humidity inan earthen Veflel, there will re- 


Counterfeit 
Salts, 


main a Salt of a brown colour, which muſt be 
calcin'd in a Crucible until it turns white : The 
matter muſt be difloived in clear water, the diflo- 
lution filtrated, and the humidity evaporated 


1nan earthen Veflel, as before, and then you ſhall 


have a very pure white Salt, which muſt be kept 
in a glaſs Bottle carefully ſtopped. 
Seeing very little fixt Salt can be drawn from 
a good quantity of Plants, and that it even re- 
quires much time and pains to do that ; there- 
fore commonly theſe Salts are counterfeited, and 
ſome make a good Market by that cheat. Drug- 
giſts, and ſuch as trade that way, pretend to 
bring from far Countries, Cheſts with fair Cry- 
ſials of the Salt of Wormwood and TamarsE ;: but 
they contain nothing leſs than the Salt of theſe 
Plants. To be convinced of this cheat, ſeveral 
things are to be confidered. Firſt, That the 
fixt Salt of any Plant whatſoever, drawn by Cal 
cination, is an Alkali, and therefore ſhould 
cauſe an Efferveſcence when acids are poured 
upon it, which 1s never ſeen in theſe Pens 
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fixt Salts of Plants. In the next place, The fixt 
Salt of a Plant, being very porous, doth ſoon 
moiſten and liquefie, unleſs jt be very carefully 
ſhut up in a glaſs Bottle: Now theſe, wooden, 
Boxes , or Cheſts, are not. capable to preſerve 
it 3 it would diffolve and penetrate the Wood, 
before it were carried ſome Leagues, which ne> 
ver happens to theſe pretended Salts of the Drug- 
gifts; for they keep them ſeveral years in their 
Boxes, or Cheſts, without moiſtaing, more than 
what refined Salt-peter, or Alom uſe to do. 
Thirdly, The fixt Alkali, Salt ofa Plant is Cry- 
ſtallized with difficulty, and its Cryſtals are not 
of the ſame Figure with theſe counterfeited Salts 
of the Druggiſts. Fourthly, Seeing Plants yield 
not much Salt, and that it is expenſive to make 
it, therefore we look upon theſe as cqunterfeited 
which they ſell ſo cheap; for they ſell a pound 
at half a Crown. I know very well, that they 
will ſay, That in the hot Countries, where this 
Salt is made, there, be many Plants, and that 
they do yield much more Salt than thoſe which 
grow in temperate Countries : But ' they wha 
are acquainted with theſe Operations know 
very well, that how conumon foever ſuch Plants 
be in hot Countries, that yet they do not yield 
ſo much Salt, as that it may be atftorded at fo 
ſmall a price, eſpecially ſeeing the carriage muſt 
colt fomething, They will perhaps tell me, that 
this Salt is the eſſential Salt of the Plant: But 
then it ſhould be of more value, becauſe leſs can 
be drawn of it. Moreover, 1f it were ſo, it 
could never be made ſo White, nyvr_in fo groſs 
Cryſtals. Wherefore, after examination of theſc 
counterfeited Salts of Tamaris and 1ormwood, 
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7 he Reaſon | 
why diſtil- corruption, becauſe, by the diſtillation, the fer- 
led Waters 
do not cor- 
7 upt, 


I am of opinion that they are only a mixture of 
Alom and Salt-peter, and that there 1s nothing of 
the Salt of theſe Plants in them 3 for if there was 
there would be ſome ſmall Ebullition when acids 
are poured upon them : But this never happens, 
For theſe, and many other reaſons, which I 
forbear, for fear of being tedious, 1t 1s evident, 
that we ought not to uſe the Salts which are 
fold at common Druggiſts, who buy them at 
divers hands, and know not what they are 
compoſed of. It is much better to take them 
from ſuch Apothecaries as make them themſelves, 
eſpecially when they are to be uſed inwardly, 
I fay the ſame of all Chymical Remedies 3 for 


'we cannot uſe too much precaution in theſe 


things, ſeeing their good or bad effe&t depends 
very much upon the right or wrong preparation 
of them. 

Diſtilled Waters keep many years without 


mentative ſubſtances, which might cauſe them 
to corrupt, are ſeparated ; however, it 1s good 
to renew them every year, becauſe the Winter 
cold does kill a great part of their active vertue: 
But yet for all this, they are good for moiſtning 
thoſe Plants which are to be diſtilled. 

The diſtillation of Waters, not only gives us 
an Idea of what pafſes in the World, in refe- 
rence to Rain and Dew ; but alſoit ſerves to ex- 
plicate to us, how Fountains come to be in the 
tops of high Mountains ; for the.ſubterraneous 
Fires do heat the Waters, which are commonly 
in great quantity at the bottom of the Moun- 
tains, and which are very troubleſome to thoſe 


who work in Mines. Theſe Waters being thus 
heated, 
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heatcd, do riſe in vapours, and fpread through 
the Mountain, penetrating the Earth every 
where. The greateſt part of theſe vapours con- 
denſe by the way, and may be the cauſe of the 
Springs and Fountains in ſfeveral- places where 
there are inward cavities: But the moſt heated 
part of theſe vapours mount up. to the top, 
where they are ſtopt ( as it were ) by a kind of 
Refrigeratory, which receives them, and by its 
coolneſs reſolves them into ſinail drops, which 
grow bigger as they encreaſe;z and at laſt they 
form themſelves into a kind cf ſtreams, which 
tinding ſome Aperture' or Cavity, they follow 
that courſe, and turn into Wells or Fountains.. 
Theſe Waters very often carry with them an 
impreſhion of the Metals or Minerals througji, 
which they paſs, then they are Medicinal ; and 
ſomctirnes alſo they are anly as other common 
Water. | 


CHA#P. @@ 
The Spirit of Creſſes. 


AKE Creſſes newly gathered, while they 
are in their greatel} prime, beat them 
in a marble Mortar until they become a 
kind of Paſte: Fill the half of a large earthen 
velſel with them, and pour upon them the juice 
ot other Creſſes newly drawn, and made a little 
bot, until it be gbove the. matter halt a foot or 
| L1 thereabours : 
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Feriue. 


Doſe. 


Water of 
Creſles. 


Doſe, 


What other 


thercabouts: Add to all this a pint of the 7ſt of 
Ale or Beer: Stir all well together, ſtop the veſſel, 
and ſet it in the Sun, or put it into hot horſe- 
dung for three 'or four days, that by either of 
theſe heats it may ferment. When the liquor 
has left fermenting, turn all over into a large 
Copper Cucurbite, fitted with a head or Re- 
frigeratory 3 ſet the Veflel upon a Balneum Va- 
ports, and after having fitted a Receiver to the 
Noſe of the Head, and luted exactly all the jun- 
Qtures, give it a gentle Fire until there diſtil 
about two pints of the liquor, which is the moſt 
ſpirituous part : Pour it into a Matraſs with a 
long neck, fit a head and a receiver to it, lute 
the junCtures, and diſtil, by the Balzeum YVapo- 
r4, about half of the liquor: You ſhall have 
a good Spirit of Creſſes, which you muſt keep in 
a bottle well ſtopped. 

It is a good remedy againſt the Scurvy, Drop- 
ſhe, Rheumatiſfms, Stone, Gravel, Nephritick 
Colick, Jaundice, Green-ſickneſs, Kings-evil, 
and obſtructions of the Terms: It purities the 
Blood, provokes Sced, and cauſeth Urine. The 
Doſe is from fifteen drops to a drachm in ſome 
proper liquor. 

What remains in the Matraſs is a very good 
Water of Creſes. You may alſo diſtil by a 
ſtrong Fire, the humidity remaining in the Cu- 
curbite, and you ſhall have a Water of Creſſes 
of the ſame Vertue with the Spirit, but much 
weaker, Its Doſe is from one ounce to ſix. 

After this manner you may draw the Spirits 


Spirits may Of Cochlearia, Ernuca, Becabunga, Sinapi, Siſym- 


be drawn 
after this 
manner, 


brium, and other herbs which have a ſharp pt- 
quant taſte, whoſe Spirits will ſerve to the ſame 
uſes as that of the Spirit of Creſſes, kit- 
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Creſſes is called in Latin Naſturtium, and is a 
Plant fo well known, that there is no need of 
giving any deſcription of it. 

Either Water or Garden Creſſes may be uſed 
indifferently 3 for the Spirit is drawn alike from 
both. The Plant is beaten, and the juice of 
other Creſſes with the 7eſ# of Ale or Beer is ad- 
ded, to cauſe and forward a fermentation. The 
juice which is added muſt only be a little more 
than warm; for if it beeither too hot or too 
cold, the fermentation will not come ſo well, 
The heat of the Sun or of horſe-dung is alſo very 
proper to further fermentation ; for we ought 
to imitate here natural heat: If there be too 
little, the parts of the matter are not put in ſuth- 
cient motion; and if there be too much heat, 
the moſt ſubtile do evaporate when they are 
looſned, or rather the parts of the Plant are by 
this means hardned. To make this Spirit, the 
effential Salt of Creſſes muſt be agitated, but 
yet ſo as to he contained within a ſuthcient quan- 
tity of groſs matter, which may hinder a too | 
quick exaltation of ir : For 1t there were nothing 
to ſtop it, it would not have time enough to 
rarefie the oily parts of the Plant, with which 
It muſt mix for compoling the Spirit, neither 
would there be a fufficient fermentation, be- 
cauſe of the too free motion. 

This fermentation therefore cotneti from the 
eſſential Salt of Creſſes, whoſe pointed parts. 
being in motion, penetrate, rarefie by little and 
little, and exalt the oily parts of tne Plant to 
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give them a free paſſage: But ſeeing It 1s ſhut 
up ina very groſs and weighty matter, 1t cannot 
move and act without heaving and ſwelling it. 
This rarefaction is common with that which hap- 
pens in the juice of Grapes when Wine is 
made, in the juice of Apples for Cider 3 of Pears 
for Perry ; when Honey is diffolved in water to 
make Mead; and in the decottions or infuljons 
of Barly, Wheat, Hop, and ſuch like for ma- 
king the ſeveral kinds of Ale or Beer. To fur- 
ther the fermentation of Creſſes, I add 7eſ#, be- 
cauſe it contains a volatile acid, very capable to 
put the parts in motion. In thoſe Countries 
where 7ejt cannot be had, becauſe there 1s no 
Beer nor Ale made there, inftead of it may be 
uſed ſowre or leavened Paſte or Dough ; which 
's common With the Bakers. This addition is 
not neceflary in new W ine,nor in the other liquors 
I have juſt now mentioned, becauſe they con- 
tain more effential Salt, and are more d:ſpoſed 
to motion than bruiſed Plants. 

The Veſſel mult be very large, to pive free 
rom to the rarefation, otherwiſe the liquor 
may run over. It is fit aifo not to ſtop the Vet- 
fel cloſe, leit it breaks and atfo thar the Air 
may have liberty to enter, to encreaſe the fer- 
mentation ; for the Air contains a volatile acid, 
very proper to put the Saitsin motion. 

4he fermentation ( as I have faid ) continues, 
and rhe matter ſwells up until the Salts have ra- 
refed as much Oil as they are able, and until 
rEcy be well penetrated together, by the theati- 
ing of the points of the Salrs into the _ramous 
parts of the Oil: After this they are not any 
more in a condition of moving firongly, and 16 
the liquor fiihlides and falls down. OM 
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In Summer time, the fermentation 1s com- 
leated in three or four days, but it requires five 
or {ix in the Winter: As ſoon as the liquor is 


- perceived to have ſubſided or faln down, you mult 


turn all over into a Cucurhite for diſtilling it 3 
for if you delay it too long, the liquor ſowreth, 
and the ſubtile Spirits will evaporate. The Cu- 
curbite and Copper head muſt be tinn'd within, 
leſt rhe liquor take a taſte of the Copper: But 
there is no reaſon to fear a taſte of the Tin, be- 
cauſe this Metal does not ſo ſoon diffolve. 

The Balnenm Vaporr is fitteſt for this diſtilla- 
tion, becauſe its heat being yery moccrate it 
rajſes only the moſt Tpirituous parts. The di- 
ftillation may be continued until the drops be 
infipid and taſteleſs: But ſeeing there always 
ariſes a good deal of Phlegm with tae Spir.t, 
therefore we reCtifie this diſtilied liquor by a 
Matraſs. By this means you may have the Spi- 
rit as pure as can be, for the phlegm remains in 
the Matrafs, not being able to riſe with fo ſmall 
a heat : Nevertheleſs it muſt not be imagined, 
that there is no phlegm in this Jiquor, for the 
Spirit of Creſſes is only a rarefaction of tac Salt, 
and Oil of Creſſes, diſſolved and cioſcly mixed 
together by ſome phlegm: But I would only 
ſay, That there ariſes no more to tne top of the 
Matraſs than what is necefſary for comyo- 
lg the Spirit. 

The ſubtilty of the Spirit of Creſſes and Coch- 
teartia, and other Antiſcorbutick Herbs make 
them very proper againſt ſuch Diſeaſes as are 
cauſed by groſs and tartarous Humours : For this 
cauſe allo they rarctie the Blood, and do provoxe 
both Terms and Urine. 
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Extraf of 
Creſles 
and other 
Anti -(cor- 
buick 
Her ', 


After the Spirit of Creſſes is drawn, It 1s fit 
to diſtil a part of the humidity which remains in 
the Cucurbite : But this muſt be done by a ſtron- 
ger Fire; for it doth not ariſe ſo eaſily as the 
Spirit. By this means you ſhall have a water of 
Creſſes much better than what is made the com- 
mon way ; for the effential Salt being looſned 
8nd volatilized by Fermentation, much of it re- 
mains with'the Water : And it is only this Salt 
which renders diſtilled Waters ſalutary and uſe- 
ful 5 for without it they are only a pure phlegm, 
A- part of the Water which remains 1n the Ma- 
traſs, may be kept as a weak Spirit to mix with 
the other. _ 

After the Spirit and Water of Creſſes are 
drawn, you may ſtrain and ſqueeze what remains 
tn the Cucurbite for making the Extract, af- 
ter the manner of that of Balm: . but ſeeing the 
eſſential Salt is the beſt part of this, and that 
it has been almoſt all yolatilized into-the Spirit 
when you would have the extra&t of' Creſſes and 
other Anti-ſcorbutick Plants, it is much better 


. to uſe the juice of theſe Plants, that is drawn 


and purified without Fermentation. - The ſame 


thing muſt be obſerved when you would extra(t 
their effential Salt. | 46 
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Of Roſes. 


kinds, Fild Roſes, which grow . in the of Roſes, 
Fields in Hedges, and which are called CY o_—_— 

Cymrrhodon,or Cytpsbaton, which figniſie in Greek mr Mic 
Dog-Roſes ;, and Garden-Roſes, which are culti- | 
vated in Gardens. : | | 

The 1d" Roſes. are plain and: ſingle, they 
have.not ſo much .Flower as the pale Garden- 
Roſe; but yet they have more than the Red-Roſe. 
They are accounted - aſtringent, This. Flower 
does not laſt long, for it falls off by the leaſt 
wind.: The bud which remains, groweth, and 
ripeneth as other-Fruits. It is gathered in Har- 
veſt when it is Red. It is uſed in. Aperitive Pti- 
ſans. They alſo make a Conſerve of it thus : 
They open them, and take away all the Down 
and Seed within 3 then they ſprinkle them with 
White-wine, and leave them in a Cellar to moi- 
ſten betwixt two Earthen Veflels ; After this 
they beat them in a marble Mortar, and ſtrain 
the Pulp through a Cloth or Sjerce, and add a 
double-weight of:Sugar to it. This is the Con- Conſerve of 
ſerve. of Cynorrhodon, which is uſed ſucceſsfully Cynorrho- 
to, procure Urine, for the Stone, for the Gravel, 902 21475 
for ſtopping Fluxes, ſpitting of Blood, and for ***** 
fortifying the Stomach, The 'Seed of the Cy- 
zorrhodon js aſtringent, and they uſe it in In- 
jections when it is decotted. 
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Pale ſingle 


Role, ts 
Vertue. 


\;aſead- 
Roſes, 


V. f 1 Ow 
Roto. 
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There be many kind of Garden-Roſes. Thoſe 
which are moſt uſed in Phyſick are the Pale- 
Roſes, the fingle Incarxate, the common White- 
Roje, the Muſcad-Roſe, "and the Red-Noſe. 

The ſingle Pale-Roſe is better and much more 
odoriferous than thoſe that-are double, becauſe 
their vertue is ſhut up in fewer leaves. They are 
much more uſed in Medicine than others. They 
are Purgative, and do rarefie and puritie the 
Blood : But they are ill for the Vapours. Their 
Scent alone ſometimes rarefies the Phlegm - or 
humor which falls from the Brain into the- Sto- 
mach, as I have ſen ſeveral times. This Phlegm 
or humor ſometimes alſo pafleth by the Noſe 
and Spittle, and is the cauſe: of Rheums. "Tt is 
with theſe: Koſes that they. make' the Syrup- of 
Roſes and ſeveral other purgative compolitions, 

Lhe Mufſoad-Roſes are to icalled, becauſe'they 
ſmell of Musk ;- their colour .is white, they are 
later than others for they are only blown in 
Harveſt. They have almolt "the: ſame Vertne'as 
the Pae-Roſes, but are much More” purgative, 
eſpecially in hot Countries:..{Fhree or four -are 
ſufficient toigive a Purge. ' Sometimes the Infu+ 
1on is taken, [and ſometimes the: Conſerve-3” and 
very often; they cauſe ſuperpurgations. | 

Common #h:ite Rojes are veryodoriferous, but 
tney are only ufed for diftillations. : E917 

fed- Roſes are called Roſes of 'Provente,, betatiſe 
fnc faireſt come from that Countrey : They:have 
Ut 1ittie finell, and are commonly ' gathered: 
when tney.are in the Bud, before they are fully' 
Down; torthen they are. faireſt and beſt y for if 
tacy be ſpread, they lofe much of their-colour 
4nd vertue.. heir. quality 1s aſtringent, The 
Conſerve 
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nerve of Roſes, Roſe-honey, and divers other 
xenadFod Age of this Roſe: they uſe to 
dry them, and uſe them in divers remedies. They 
are moſt Aſtringent when they are dried. It 1s 
with this Roſe that the- Tin&ure of Roſes is made, 
as 1 have ſhewed in my Remarks upon the diſtil- 
lation of Yitriol, © 

There be many other kinds of Roſes, as the 
Blue which grows in Italy, the 7*llow ; but we 
may paſs them, ſeeing they are not uſed in Phy- 
ſick. 


Roſc-water. 


T HIS Operation 1s a ſeparationaf the Aque- 
ous and Odoriferous part; of the Roſe by. 
Diſtillation. - _ abba] ” 
Take ten or twelve pounds of the moſt Odori- 
ferous Roſes, gathered a little after Sun-riſing in 
dry weather : clean them of their Buds and Husks; 
and bruiſe them in a Marble Mortar-till they. be- 
comea kind of Paſte : then put.them. into a large 
Copper Cucurbite, | tinned. within, and. pour 


- Upon them the juice of other Roſes of the. ſame 


kind, newly drawn, untill they be Tofficiently 


* moiſtned. Fit to the Cucurbite a door's-head, 


tinned alſo within, with a Refrigeratory and 
Receiver. Lute the junCtures, and give a gentle 
tre, taking care to change the Water-in the Re- 
trigeratory when it: is hot. "When you have 
diſtilled about half the liquor,you muſt remove the 
ire, leſt the matter faſten.-to the bottom of the 
elſe]: ſeparate your veſſels 3 ſtrain and ſqueez 
xt remains in the Cucurbite. Pour back into 
the veſſel the juice or liquor which is by this 
means 
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Pert us, 
Dofe. 


Exiraf, 


Do fe, 


rneans expreſſed, and diftill about two thirds ofi 


by a ſmall fire; you ſhall then haye a very; goo 
Roſe-water, which muſt be put. into. bottles;: and 
ſet in the Sun for ſome days unſtopp'd; givingit 
a greater ſcent :, therefore ſtop; them and k 
them. This Roſe-water isuſed for fortifying th 
breaſt, heart; and: ſtomach,, for;;Euring - fltige, 
ſpitting of blood, -and other, Hemorrahges. Th 
Doſe is from one ounce to (ix. It; as, allo uſed in 
Injeftions, for ſtopping Gonorrheas : they uk 
alſo to waſh the eyes with it in the ſmall Pox, i 
Inflammations and for curing of redneſs and othe 
Diſtempers, mixing it with Plantane-water. 
* The liquor which remains in the Cucurhit 
aftet diſfiflation, may be ſtrained through' a by 
of cloath, *#nd the humidity evaporated .in a 
earthen veſſel by a ſmall fire, of ſand until i 
cones to'the conſiſtency of Fitts, And this is th 
Extr#&t 'of Riſes; "It is a littte purgative, a 
is ther Lie in Pills or diffolved in Roſe-watr, 
ro purge Clivler; atid to putifie theblood, Th: 
Dofe is from'tialfa drachm to two drachms, 

- Aﬀter the fame nanner you may , draw wate 
of other juicy flowers, and make the extra(t d 


them. E. ; 
* Remarks. 


Pale-Rofes and White ſingle Garden-Roſes ar 
the beſt for raking a good odorifetous, Roſe-water 
But if you wontd'have a Water fof the eyes,.i 
will do better to'trake it of wild Roſes, and alf 
of the green Husk,, Bcards, Cups, and ſmall but 
fon, which remaif1 after the leaves of the Roſ 
are takenaway. To make this water this is t 
Wi) 


Is ofit way.  Bruiſe them all together in a marble mor- 
gold tar, and wet or moiſten them with a ſtrong decoc- 
s,'and tion of others, and leave them thus for four and 
vingit twenty hours; then diſtill the humidity after 
d key theuſual manner. This water is more deterſive 
ingth& and more aſtringent than Roſe-water. eg 
fllixks, Ir is beſt gathering Roſes newly ſpread alittle 
, It after Sun-rifing, becauſe then they are impreg- 
uſedin nated with ſomething of the Spirit of the Air 
ey uk by the dew of the night, which-is very much 
20x, iN diſſipated by the heat of the Sun. It is alſo 0n- 
dotht ly proper to gather them in a dry ſeaſon; for 
14 rain moiſtens them too much and takes away their 
ucurbit yirtue, gebcr 014 | 
[ a bay If you wonld have the juice- of Roſes eaſily, Aneafee 
1 ina takethis way. Firſt bruiſe them in a mortar, and Merhod for 
titil it leave: them to ferment ' eight or ten hours in a getting the 
iS 1S tit Pot or earthen Veſlel,. then ſqueez or ſtrain them vr of 
ve, all ſirongly-through a napkin or linnen cloth. This er 
e-wattr, fermentation ſubtilizes and attenuates the viſcous 
{. Th py of the Roſe, and turns them into a thin 
1s, went liquor. | If you ſqueez them as ſoon as they 
v watt are bruiſed, before: the fermentation, they will 
tratt d yield little juice, and alſo thecloth will be ready 
to rend before you get any. Ho; 
. When the Roſes are not firſt moiſtned, they 
muſt be diſtilled in a 'Balneum AAarie or Balneum 
Vaports; for if youſet the veſfel upgn a Naked fire, 
Roſes 3s they will fix to the bottom, and the water will 
ſe-watn. have ſomething of a burnt ſinell. 
'<j$; 2 Thoſe who have a: large veſſel for the Baineum 
and au 
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Vaports, ſuch as has been deſcribed in; the figures 
of this book, ought to uſe it for this diſtillation, 
whether they moiſten the Roſes, or uſe - ther 
without ſuch addition ; becauſe Roſe-water _ 
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by this heat is ſweeter, and hath a more agree- 
able ſcent than any other, for it hath lefs impreſ. 
fion of the fire, and the Phlegmatick parts do not 
ſo much mix with it : But ſeeing theſe veſſels are 
not common with Apothecaries, and that the 
moſt part are ſatisfied with a Cucurbit of Braſ 
tinn'd and its refrigeratory, for diſtilling the 
waters at a naked fire; therefore 1 have ſnewed 
the moſt proper way of making Roſe-water by this 
veſſel, which may be pure, and as agreeable to 
the ſinell as can be. | 

Sceing the refrigeratory ſerves only to condenſe 
the vapours, and to hinder the diſtilled water 
from ſmelling of the fire, therefore it ought al. 
ways to he kept cool z and ſo whenever the water 
in it feels hot it muſt be changed. The Roſe-ws 
ter which is firſt diſtilled is moſt Odoriferous, 
becauſe the moſt Volatile parts aſcend always 
firſt. But when either the one or the other is 
expoſed ſometime to the Sun, -they acquire an 
agreeable odour ; for the heat of the Sun rarefes 
and volatilizes the inſenfible Particles of the Roſe, 
wich have paſſed into the water by diſtillation, 
and renders them diſpoſed to be exalted, and to 
tickle agreeably the Olfattive Nerve when it ap- 
proaches to it. 

When you would only make a ſmall quantity 
of Roſe-water it is better to uſe veſſels of Earth or 
Glaſs than thoſe of Metal, becauſe there is {cls 
fear of ari Impreſſion from thoſe than from theſe: 
and the diſtillation ſhould be made with ' the 


Batlneum Vaports or- Balneum- /Aarie. 


Some, in the diſtillation of Roſes, uſe only a 
tat Copper Veſlel, tinn'd within, into which 
they put Roſe-leaves, witnout bruiſing them. 
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They fit tothe vefſel a Tinn head or a Copper one 
tinn'd, and fo diſtill a little Roſe-water by a ſmall 
naked fire : and when they take otithe head, they 
fnd the Roſes baked into the form of a Cake, 
which is called a Roſe-cake, and which they dry 
in the Sun, and keep to be ufed in Fomentations, 
boiling it in Wine for ſtrengthning, Thoſe who 
do not care for the Reſe-cakes, turn the Roſes in 
the veſſel untill the whole humidity be diſtilled. 
When this kind of diſtillation is uſed there is need 
of Patience; for it 1s tedious : and it you add 
but a little too much fire, the water will have a 
burnt ſmell ; therefore the ſafeſt and ſureſt way 
is to do it by a Balneum YVaports ;, fer the Opera- 
tion is not ſo long, and you may give what heat 
you pleaſe to the water, without running any 
riſque of a burnt ſmell. 

Roſe-water may be alſo made 
after the following manner. 

Take @ large earthen Pot, wideat the mouth ; 
cover it witha clean linnen cloth, which muſt be 
tyed round about the mouth of the veſſel, and 
made fo to hang within the Pot as that there 
may be a cavity 1n it : fill this cavity with Roſe- 
/eaves, about two fingers height ; then ſet above 
thema flat diſh or earthen vettel, which may joyn 
cloſe to the mouth of the Pot: let it ba warm, 
and put into- it hot athes or ſome live coals, fo 
that they may heat the Roſes : the vapour which 
this raiſes cannot aſcend becauſe of the bottom 
of the Plate or diſh which lies upon the Por, 
and therefore it doth precipitate and diftill 
cownwards into water within the Pot. Conti- 
nue the ſame degree of fire, and change the Roſts 
when they are dry, until you haye enough of dif- 
tilled water, Arter 
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After this way you may draw Orauge-Flopy 
Water, but the quantity will be ſmall : And fee. 
ing this Water is of great uſe, ſuch means ma 
be uſed as may afford a ſufficient quantity of i; 
of which I ſhall ſpeak afterwards. 
Seeing Roſe-Water is not much uſed but i; 
aſtringent Remedies, therefore it ought to þ 
drawn from Red aftringent Roſes rather tha 
Pale ones, which are purgative. But becauf 
this is not ſo very odoriferous, therefore ſone 
do not value it; which obligeth them to dray 
it of Pale-Roſes: And hence it is, that comma 
_ doth more frequently Ilnofen tha 
ind. 
i 19 When you would draw the water of odorife 
draw the TOUS Flowers, which have but very little aqueoy 
Water of- moiſture, ſuch as the Flowers of Lavender, Bets 
odoriferous yy, Stecas, Augwort, Thyme, Sage, Roſemar) 
: _ + they muſt be ſprinkled with White-wine, and 
little moj. left to macerate together for two days 3 tha 
ſure. diſtil them by a Balnewn Marie, or, Balnewn 
War of Vapors, After this manner the water of Root 
Roots aud And Seeds may be drawn, which may be ſprink 
Seeds, Jed with common water inſtead of White-wine, 
when 1t 15 more convenient. 


Spirit of Roſes. 


T HIS Operation is the exaltation of tit 
oily, ſubtile, and efſential parts of ti 
Roſe into a liquor. 

Take fourteen or fifteen pounds of pale fing| 
Roſes, which are moſt: odoriferous : Let tit 


whole heads be entire, 7. e. with their husk, Cup 
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and little button : Rruiſe them well together, 
and put them ina large earthen Pot, whoſe 
third part at leaſt remains empty : Pour upon 
them {ix pints of the juice of other Roſes of the 
ſame kind, which muſt be firſt heated and mixed 
with half a pint of 7ef : Stir all well together 
with a ſtick, and ſtop the pot cloſely ; then leave 
the matter in digeſtion in hot dung for three or 
four days, or until it hath acquired the ſcent of 
Wine: Thereafter put it into a Balneum YVaporss 
to be diſtilled, taking care to cloſe the junCtures 
and to manage the Fire gently, that only the 
moſt ſpirituous parts may aſcend. When you 
have diſtilled about four pints of liquor, take 
away the Fire, withdraw the Recipient, and 
reftitie what remains within the Matraſs, as IL 
have ſhewed in the Rettification of the Spirit 
of Creſſes. You ſhall have a Spirit of Roſes 


very odoriferous and inflammable, which muſt 


be kept ina glaſs Viol well ſtopp'd. 

It fortifies and chears the Heart and Stomach, 
whether applied inwardly or taken outwardly : 
It is given to Men in Sincopies and Palpitations: 
But it does not very well agree with Women, 
becauſe it raiſeth Vapours in them. The Doſe 
Is from half a drachm to two drachms in its 
own water, 
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If you ſqueeze what remains in the Cucurbite, zter ef 
after the diſtillation of the liquor, and mix it Roſes. 


wita what remains in the Matraſs after the reti- 


cation of the Spirit, you ſhall have a very good 
Koſe-water, 


After this manner may be drawn the Spirit 
ana Water of other odoriferous Flowers, Herbs, 
and Seeds: But ſeeing the moſt part of them 

have 
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have but little juice, therefore they muſt be fir 
moiſtned with Water or White-wine. 


Remarks. 


Seeing the Spirit of Roſes is only an Oll, r; 
refied and exalted by the effential Salt, there 
fore the oily parts contained in the Knob or But. 
ton of the Roſe are very proper for this Opers 
tion, which is the reaſon why I uſe the Roſeer 
tire. The Pot or Veſſel muſt be very large be 
cauſe of the Fermentation which ſwells th: 
matter; The Teſt of Ale or Beer contains : 
picquant volatile Salt, which 1s very capable 
ſetting the bruiſed Roſes in motion, and it i 
only added to forward a Fermentation. 

The Spirit of Roſes may be alſo made after the 
following manner. 

Bruiſe twenty or thirty pounds of Pale-Roſes, 
f until they become a Paſte; put them into 4 
* long earthen Pot, ſuch as Butter commonly 
kept in : Lay aboveita common Salt powdered, 
a finger deep 3 ſtop the Pot cloſe with Cork and 
wet Clay or Pitch : Then fet the Pot in a codl 
place, and leave it there for two Months. Aﬀer 
this open the Pot, and diſtil the humidity of 
the Roſes by the Balneum Yaporis, What come 
tirſt is the Spirit, which mult be rectified as tii 
tormer. 

There be many odoriferous Flowers, as, Je 
min, Violet, cc. from which no liquor can bt 
liſtilled that retains any finell like ghe Flower, 
Now the cauſe of this muſt not be aſcribed to 
the evaporation of the ſubt.le parts, but to tl 
Fire, which confounds the volatile ſubſtance 1 
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theſe Flowers with their viſcous parts, and which 
changeth the diſpoſition that they had before. | 

A ſinall quantity of the Oil or Effence of 
Roſes may be drawn after the following manner. 

Beat in a Mortar, a good quantity of Pale- Roſes, 
the whole heads entire, with the little green 
Leaves, Husks, cc. Then put them to ſteep four 
and twenty hours in a good quantity of water, 
and thereafter diſtil thern by a great Fire, after 
the uſual manner, and you ſhall tind upon the 
diſtilled water, ſome drops of a very odotiferous 
Effence, which muſt be taken oft with a little 
Cotton. Pour back again the diſtilled. water 
upon the reſidue of the Roſes, and diſtil the 
liquor over again, that you may have ſome 
more drops of Eflence, which muſt be kept in a 


Viol well ſtopped. Ir hath the fame vertue with ,,,.. 


tne Spirit, bur it is ſtronger. The Doſe is from py. 


two drops to lix in ſome proper liquor: 
There is more of the Spirit and Oil of Roſs 
drawn ih hot Countries than in temperate ones. 


CHAP. XFF. 
of Orange-Flower Water, 


AKE fix pounds of Orange-Flowers whert 

they are in their prime, bruife them in 

a matble Mortar, and put them into an 

carthe11 Pitcher, dd to it tix ounces of the Pill 
of bitter or S$ev;/ Oranges, cut into ſmall ſlices: 
M m Pour 
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Pour upon this White-wine and Balm-water, of 
each four pints: Stir all with a ſtick ; and having 
ſtopped the Pitcher cloſely, put it to a digeſtion 
in hot dung for two . days: Then open the Veſ 
ſel, and. turn over quickly the whole matter 
into a large Cucurbite of Glaſs or Earth, fitting 
to it a head and receiver, and luting the jun- 
ctures cloſely. Set the Cucurbit into a . Balneum 
Marie or Vapor, aud diſtil the humidity by a 
ſtrong Fire, You ſhall have a very good Orange- 
Flower Water , which muſt be kept in a Bottle 
well ſtopt. It is called the water of Naphta. 

It is good againſt Vapours and the malignity 
of Humors: It is given in Hyſterical Diſtem- 
pers, to. provok- Womens Terms, and to forti- 
hie the Stomach and Brain. The Doſe 1s from 
two ſcruples to an ounce. 


Remarks. 


Seeing Orange-Flowers are very dear, and that 
commonly the Water is very cheap, It is no won- 
der that jt is gcneraliy ill made; for, for the 
moit part it is only a ſmall infuſipn of Orange- 
Flower in common Water diſtilled. That which 
is prepared, after the manner have now thewed, 
will have more vertue than any- other. 

The firft Pill of the Orange has moſt Effence 
in it, and therefore it is preferable to the other 
parts: It gives a good Flavor to this Water: 
And if you:have ſome ſmall Orazges, about the 
bigneſs of a Nut, to add to the infuſion, aiter 
having bruiſed them, ' the water will be much 
better. Orange-Flowers have more ſtrength and 
odour-in Languedoc and Provence, than at Parts ; 

| all 
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ving and therefore the beſt comes from thence. 

Bon orange- Hower Water may be made without 

Veſ. addition of any humidity ; but it will not berhe 

Rear better for that z becauſe a part of the Eifence 

ting would remain in the reſidue. White-wine and 

UN Balm-water diflolve and rarehe the odoriferous 

Lone parts of the Ingredients, and render them more 

by 2 ſenſible to the Sence of ſinclling than otherwiſe 

ange- they would be. If Balm-water be wanting, com- 

ottle mon water may be uſed in its ſtead, or rather 

Ay double the Doſe of White-wine, 

Enity They who would have the Spirit of Orange- Syirit of 

- (lg Flower need only to put Orange-Flower 17:ter in- Qrange- 

ravey to a Matraſs, with its proper head and receiver, OE 

from and to diſtil by a Balneum FVapors, about the 
fourth part of it : And this is the Spirit of 0- 
range-Flower, It has the ſame vertue with the Fertzc, 
Water ; but ſeeing it js much ſtronger, the Doſe Ys/e- 
mult be ſo much the leſs. 

i that You may alſo draw an Oil, or odoriferous 

—_ Eflence of Or ange-Flower, by [teeping the ſame in 

65-4] common water, and diſtilling it by a great Fire, 

range: after the mnner of drawing the Oil of Cimna- 

6 If Mon. But It is tit to add to the Flower ſoine finall 
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Oranges bruiſed, and a good quantity of the firſt 
Pill of common, bitter or Sevil Oranzes, be- 
cauſe there is much Effence in them. After the 
altillation you will find, the Effence ſwimming 
upon the water, which muſt be raken off with 
a litt]e Cotton, and kept in a Bottle well ſtopt. 
It ſerves for the ſame uſes as the Water. 


The 55, 
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Doſe is from two drops to lix in ſome proper Loſe. 


liquor. Bur ſeeing it does not eaſily diflolve in 
liquors, therefore it may be made into an Cc 
Jaccharum, by mixing it with a little $:7&7- 
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Pele, 


Candy, which divides and extends the parts of 


the Oil, and makes it diſſolvable. This Eflence 
is alſo uſed for perfumes; for it 1s the true 
Effence of Or ange-Flower : But that which Per- 


fumers commonly uſe, is only the Oil of bitter 


Almonds, to which they give ſome Scent of the 
Flower of Orange. 


GHAT. XY. 


Diſtillation of Strawberries. 


AKE a good quantity of ripe $traw- 
berries, bruiſe them well, and put them 
into an earthen Pitcher ſo large that 
only two thirds of it may be filled with them : 
Stop wel] your Pitcher, and ſet” it a digeſting 
in hot dung for three or four days, or until the 
matter ſmells like Wine: Then pour over the 
matter into a Copper Cucurbite tinn'd, and 
having firted it with a Head, Refrigeratory, 
and glaſs Receiver, and luted the junCtures cloſe- 
ly, diſt] the liquor by a Balneum Vapors, and 
you ſhail have aſpirituous Water of Strawberries, 
which is good to ſtrengtnen the Heart, and 
Brains to purifie the Blood, and to provoke 
Urine. The Doſe is from half a Spoonful to 
two Spoontuls : It is alfo uſed for cleaning and 
beautifying the Skin. 
After the ſame manner you may make a good 
watcr of Rasberry, Which has the ſame vertucs. 
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If you deſire the Spirit either of Strawberrees 
or Rasberries, put the diſtilled Water of them 
into a Matraſs with a long neck, and fit to It a 
Head and a Receiver, and lute the junctures 
cloſely : Then ſet the Matraſs upon a Balneum 
Vapor, or upon a large Pot half filled with 
Water, whoſe mouth is proportion'd to the 
bottom of the Matraſs, fo that it may lye upon 
it without touching the Water: Then give a 
Fire to it, and diſtil the moſt ſpirituous part of 
the Water. When there is about the eighth 
part in the Recciver, take away the Fire; for 
then you have the Spirit of Strawberries or Ras- 


berries. They have the ſame vertue with the rertye. 
Water, and the Doſe is from half a drachm to Doſe. 


two drachms in their own Water, 
Remarks, 


Strawberries and Rasberries are more uſed at 
Meals, Collations, Entertainments, than in 
Remedies, When they are very ripe, they clear 
the Senſes of Secing, Smelling and Taſting, 
They havea Taſte as Wine, and do ſtrengthen 
the Heart, Stomach and Brain, as the ſeveral 
forts of Wine. The common way of drawing 
the Water of Strawberry and Rasberry is only 
to bruiſe the Frujt, and to diltil the humidity, 
by the Balneum YVaporis, without ſuffering them 
to ferment, But then this Water is lets ſpic ix 
tuous, 

Others ſicep the braiſed Berries four and txere 
ty hours in white Wine, and then throw cam 
Itoa Cucurvite of Earth or Glaſs, for di*lling 
the kumidjcy. This Water is good to taih tn; 
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wardly : The Spirit of Wine which mixes with 
it in the diſtil]ation ſerves for a Vehicle. 

Others infuſe their bruiſed Berries in Aﬀes 
Milk, and then diſtil it. This Water 1s good 
for beautitying the Skin. 

The method which I have preſcribed 1s pre- 
ferable to all others, becauſe the parts of the 
Strawberry are this way exalted by Fermentation, 
without the addition of any liquor. Neverthe- 
leſs, I would not think it amiſs to add a little 
white Wine to the bruiſed Berrics, that the 
matter being made more liquid, it may ferment 
the more eaſily. 

The ripeſt Berries muſt be uſed, becauſe they 
are moſt diſpoſed to fermentation. I leave a 
third part of the Pitcher 'empty, becauſe the 
Fermentation ſwells the matter. Lhe heat of 
dung 1s very proper to put the parts into motion: 
It is atrue heat of digeſtion. 

The eflential Salt of Strawberries doth here 
what that of Grapes doth in new Wine when it 
terments, that is, it rarcfics the parts of the Oil, 
and turns tnem into a Spirit : But becauſe there 
is leſs of this principle in Strawberries than in 
Grapes, theretore the fermentation is not fo 
itreag, neither can there he ſo much Spirit drawn 
out of them. The waters of Srrawberry and 
Rasberry which are fold in Coffee-honſcs and 
tuch 'lixe places, are only: the juices of theſe 
eruits, mixed with fo much Water and Sugar, 
as iS ſufiicient to make an agreeable liquor, 
waich they alfo purifie and ſet amongſt Ice, to 

cool and Ccongeal them ; and ſometimes alſo to 
render them tne more pleaſant, they (give them 


ſome ſweet odours. 
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To get the Juiceof theſe Fruits eaſily, there 
is no more to do but. to bruiſe them and to mix 
them with Water : And when they have ſteep'd 
together for ſome hours, ſqueeze ' them. very 
ſtrongly, and the liquor will run out. 


CHAE.-XVL 
The Water of Walnuts. 


Walnut-Flowers, while in their prime z We. 


B'-. in a Mortar, ten or twelve pounds of 77- /. ; 


put them into a large Copper Cucurbite, 
tinn'd within. Make a ſtrong decoction of other 
walnut-Flowers, and having ſtrained it, pour it 
upon the Flowers in the Cucurbite, until they 
ſwim in the liquor: Fit to the Cucurbite a 
Bolt-head with a Refrigeratory and glaſs Re- 
ceiver : Lute the junCtures ; and having ſet the 
Veſſel upon a Furnace give it a ſmall fire, until 
about half of the liquor be diſtilled. Then let 
the Fire go out, and ſqueeze what remains 11 
the Cucurbite, and , what is exprelled from it, 
return into the Cucurbite, and diſtil about two 
thirds of it, Mix theſe diſtilled watgrs together, 
and keep them. | 


Strain the liquor which remains in. the-Cu- Exwr48, - 


curbite, and let it reſt for ſome while z. then pals : 
It througha woolen Cloth and evaparate the hu- 
midity in an earthen Veſſel by a Fire of ſand, 
until jt comes to the conſiſtency of Pills. This is 
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Extra cf 
Walnuts. 


the extract which muſt be kept. You may alſo 
dry what remains of the flower,and keep It. 


_ Gather walnpts. while they have attained hut 


to the third part of their common growth; 
bruiſe them in a mortar, and fill the half ofa 
Copper Cucurbit tinn'd with them : then pour 
upon them all the water which was drawn from 
the flowers. Fit to the Cucurbit a Moor's head 
with a Refrigeratory and Receiver : and having 
left the matter in digeſtion for four and twenty 
hours, proceed to the diſtillation and to the ma- 
king of the extract as before : Nry alſo what re- 
mains of the Nuts, and keep all together. 

Take a ſufficient quantity of Nuts, when they 
arc ripe enough to be preſerved ; bruiſe them, 
and put them into a Copper Cucurbit tinnd, 
ſo as to fill only the third part: Pour upon it 
the ſecond water which was diſtilled : Cover it 
with a Moors-heed and Refrigeratory, and leave 
the matter in infuſion four and twenty hours: 
Fit aglaſs receiyer to the noſe of the Moors-head, 
and proceed to diſtill the humidity as before. 
You ſhall have a very good water, which is called 
the water of Tyree-nuts. | 

It is good to ptoctre ſiveat : It is given both 
in Intermitting and Malignant feavers, in ths 
Plague, and ſmall Pox. 1t comforts the ſtamach, 
and gives eaſe in windy Colicks, and in Hyſteri- 
cal vapours. It isalfo uſed againſt the biting of 
venomous beatts. The Doſe is from one ounce 
to ſeven. | 

| Strain and pnrifie tne liquor which remains in 
the Cncurbit after diſtillation, and evaporate thz 
humidity in an earthen vefiel by a fire of fand, 
untill it have the confitency of a ſyrup. Then 
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mix the two former cxtratts with it, and make 
one extract of all the three ſubſtances, by ſetting 
the earthen veſſel upon a fire,and drying the matter 
into a conſiſtency of Pills. Keep this extra&t in 
a Pot. 


Itis Sudorifick , Aperitive, and a Febrifuge. 7. 
It is given tq take away obſtruttions, to expell Poſe. 


the malignity of humours, and to camfort the 
ſtomach. The Doſe is from a ſcruple to a drachm, 
either in a Pill or diflolyed in its own water, 


Dry, at the Sun, the husks and ſhells of the Sa! ef 


bruiſed Nuts, and mix. with them what remained 
of the Nuts and flowers of the former operations 
burn them, and infuſe the athes in common wa- 


ainuts; 


ter boiling ; then filtrate this water, evaporate Yertue. 


the humidity, and you ſhall extract a Salt. Ir is 


good againſt obſtructions. The Doſe is from fix P* 


grains to aſcruple. 
Remarks, 


The walnat is called in Latin Nux Fuglans, 
quaſi Favis glans aut glans juvans, becauſe of its 
excellency, and becauſe it ſerveth to many uſes, 
as well in Arts as in food and Fhyfick. It would 
be to no purpoſe to give a deſcription of the tree 
which bears this fruit,ſecing it is ſo very common. 
There ſcarce grows any Plant about the Walnut- 
free, either becauſe a certain vapour or ſpirit 
ariſeth from the root, which killeth them, or 
becauſe the tree it ſelf being very high, its branch- 
is large and its leaves broad and oily, it doth fo 
overſhade the place, that neither the Sun nor 
ſpirit of the Air hath free acceſs to theſe ſinall 
Plants for nouriſhing them. 

2 The 
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The flower of the 42/nut has not much jug 
in it, and therefore it muſt be: moiſtned with th 
decoftion of other flowers, otheriviſe it woull 
ſtick to the veſſel in the diſtillation, and make th: 
water have a burnt ſmell. 

Whenthe Nuts have only attained to a third « 
their growth, they are then filled with a viſcon 
juice, which the digeſtion ( after they are bruiſed] 
rarefies; ſo that the principles of their comps 
ſition are looſned and volatilized : but yet it i 
fit to help on the diſtillation by a ſtrong fire, t 
elevate ſome portion of the effential ſalt of thi 
fruit; for the principal vertue of the water cot 
fiſts in this ſalt. 


cr 


The walnuts, which are gathered for preſeri#, w 


fully ripe, becauſe not being fo hard, the princi 


ples are more eafily extracted : yet when the firl, 


is wanting we may make uſe of the other. Th 
husk or outer skin muſt not be thrown away z for 
it addetha great vertue. A pretty ſtrong fire mul 
be uſed, but yet with ſuch caution that the mat 
ter may not ſtick to the bottom of the veſkl 
The water which is diſtilled ſo many times is 
a red colour, becauſe there always aſcends ſom: 
oily part with it. This water has as much: ver: 
tue as any diſtilled water can have ; for it is in- 
pregnated with the whole ſubſtance of the Nuts: 
but you may give a conſiderable addition to it 
vertue by diflolving the extratt in it, or the Salt 
when you are to uſe it, obſerving the preſcribed 
Doſe, for by this means you heap together tht 
whole vertue of the at, The extract” contalns 
the greateſt: part of the eſſential Salt, which 
could not be exalted by - diſtillation, The falt 


which 
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ing, are better for diſtillation than thoſe that ar" 
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> juz which is got by the Calcination of the Maſs or 
with th reſidue of the three operations is an Alkali, as 
t woull all the other fixt ſalts of Plantsare. It may have 
nake th retained ſome virtue of the Nut : but however, 
all theſe ſalts are aperitive, penetrating and dif- 
thirdd folving of themſelves. 
viſcoy = The green husk or outer skin of the Nut ferves 
bruiſed] for dying and tinCtures : the ſhell which is as it 
' comp» were the ſecond bark, is uſed in ſudorifick decoc- 
yet its tions ; the oil of the Nut, which is drawn by 
fire, t expreſſion, is very good againſt windy and Ne- 
© of thh phritick Colicks, and for curing the gripes of 
ter co: women newly delivered: They mix it with Clyſt- 
ers. It is alſo uſed for beautifying the face 
preſer;s, when newly drawn without fire. 
that at” 
prin — TS Epos 
the firl, Ne 
r. It CHAP. X VIL 
ray 3 fo | 
fire mul | : | 
Marche AV ulnerary or Gun ſhot Water. 
e yell, 
1es Is ol AKE of the leaves and roots of Wal- 
Is ſom: wort or Comfry, the leaves of Sage, 
1ch ver: Mugwort, Bugle, of each four handfuls ; 
itis in- the leaves of Betony, Sanicle, Ox-eye or great 
e Nuts: Margaret, little Margaret, water Betony or 
n'to is Figwort, Plantane, Agrimony, Vervain, Worm- 
he Salt, wood,Fennil,of each two handfuls ; Saint John's 
eſcribd wort, Aftrologe or Birth wort, Orpin, Fluellin 
her the or Speedwel, little Centaury, Milfoil, Tabacco, 
contain Mouſe-ear, Mint, Hyflop, of each an handful. 
, which Cut them all, and bruiſe them well together in 
The falt 4 Mortar; Put them into a large earthen veſſel, 
whit and 
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z I! us. 


Comfry. 


Pertue, 


Sage. 


and DOUr upon them twelve Pints of white Wine 


| ſtir them with a ſtick,and ſtop the veſlel,and ſerit; 


digeſting in hot dung or ſome other like heat fr 
three days : then turn all over into a large” Cop 
per Cucurbit, tinn'd within 5 and having fitte 
to it a bolt-head, refrigeratory, and receiver, pro 
ceed to diſtil the humidity by a gentle fire afte 
the uſual manner, and then you ſhall have ail. 
nerary or Gun-ſhot water, which muſt be kepti 
a bottle well ſtopped. 

It is good for contuſions, diſlocations, and dif 
cuſling tumours outwardly applyed 3 it cleanſeth 
wounds, old ulcers; it reneweth the fleſh and 
ſtrevgtheneth ; it hinders putrefactcion, and ſtop 
peth Gangrenes; and it may be alſo uſed agaiii 
Vapours. 


Remarks. 


The Names of this water ſhew its vertue ; fa 
Vulxerary Hgnifies to heal a wound, and Guz-ſit 
:s added, becauſe it is uſed very ſucceſsfully for 
ſuch wounds as come that way. 

Great Comfry is a Plant yery common, whici 
grows 1n watry or marith places: In Latin it i 
called Symphytum, Conſolida major, or Auriculi 
Aſini. Its leaf is long, and much like to that of 
Bugloſs. Its flower is white or reddiſh, its root 
long and black without, but white within. It 
is glutinous, and very proper to cloſe up flelh 
It ſtops Hemorrhages and the flux. It contains 
little falt, but much Oil and Phlegm, 

Sarze is called Salvia quafi Salvatrix, becauk 
it is eſtzemed good for many diſeaſes. There be 
two forts of it, the YV1ld and the Garden _ 
there 
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there are alſo two kinds of Garden-Sage, the great 
and the ſmall; the laſt is the beſt, and it is 
that is uſed for the making of this water.: It is 
fill of an: oil exalted to a Spirit, and hath much 
Salt, but little of the paſſive principles > It is _ 
Cephalick, good for the Nerves, Hyſterick,; Sto- #9: 
machick, and Aperitive. THE} 

Mugwort is in Latin Artemiſia from a+ Zueen Mugwort. 
of that Name who uſed -it. It. is a Plant which 
grows high, whoſe leaves are whitiſh, and-as it 
were cut, and flaſhed like thoſe of Wormwood: : 

They are alſo odoriferous.- It grows every where : 
and upon Saint John's day they uſe to make Gar- 
lands of it. It contains much Salt, but little 
Oil and Phlegm. It is Hyſterick, Aperitive, Yertue. 
and Vulnerary. X ; 

Bugle has in Latin the names of Bugula, Con- Bugle, 
ſolida media, Symphytum medium, Prunella” Ceru- 
lea, and Herba Laurentiana. It is a Plant whoſe 
leaves are thick, long, reddith, and a little teeth- 
ed at the edge. Its flowers are blue. It grows 
in the fields, and contains ſome Salt and Oil, 
but much of the paſhve principles. It is Vulnera- 
ry, and good againſt the diſeaſes of the lungs, j;,;,, 
and proper to comfort and firengthen. ; 

Betony \n Latin Betonica,is a Plant which grows 
in woods; its leaves are green, long, and teeth- 
cd about like a Saw. Its flowersare Purple, and 
formed like an ear, It contains an exalted oil, 
an eſſential and volatile Salr, but little fixt 
Salt, Phlegm or earth. It is Cephalick, Cordi- /*r1. 
al, and Vulnerary. 

Sanicie, which in Latin is called Sanicula or Canicle 
Diapenſia, isa Plant whoſe leaves proceed from ; 
the root, almoſt round, firm, cloſe, of a fair 

Greenith 


Betony. 


mt. = _ y _ 
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Greenifh colour, 'divided-into 'five- parts : = 
ſtalk is about a foot, -or a foot and a half. high 
on which: there are {mall white -Flowers. I 
Root is black without, and white within, ani 
full of Fibres. It grows both on Mountains an 
in Valleys. ' It contains a good quantity of Sl 
and Oil, much Phlegm.and little Earth. It 
Fertue. Aftringent; Vulnerary,. good in Ruptures, a 
may be uſed both outwardly and inwardly. 
Ox-Eye, or | Ox=Eyer, or Great Margaret, is called in I; 
GreatMar- tin -Buphthalmum,' or: Bellis Major. It isa Pla 
garet. which-grows commonly every where. Its Lears 
are long::and toothed. Its Flower is yello 
and formed” like an Ox-eye, whence -it hath i 
Vertue. © name... It contains much Oil, and an indifferent 
quantity of Salt and Phlegm. It is- (9 Wee] 
and uſed in the Kings-evil. 
Little Mar- Little Margaret, whoſe Latin name is, Zek 
garet. minor, or Symphytum minw, it is a Plant ſo con 
mon, that it is known to all the World. Ther 
be two kinds of it, 'one very low, which grow 
naturally in the high ways, and another large 
and more agreeable to the ſight, which is plar 
tedin Gardens: The firſt kind is the beſt, and 
moſt uſed in Medicin. © It hath long Lear 
Flowers of a different colour, and: which form 
aS1t were, ſo many ſmall eyes : Its Root is bully, 


It contains little Salt and Earth, much Oil and, 


ſerie. Phlegm. It is uſed to. ftop Blood, to hell 
Wounds, to diſcuſs Tumors, and to Cure the 117 
flammation of the Eyes. 

Water Betony, or Fig-wort, is called in Latin, 
Scrophularia major, Galeopſis, and Ocymaſtrun, 
It is a Plant two or three foot high, which grows 
Th hedges, and other ſhady places, Its _ 
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ſembles a Nettle 3;-its Root is thick, and/knotty, 
like to the tumors of the Kings-evil; whence it 
hath its name. The ,whole Plant hath, a. ſtink- 
ing ſell. It contaips much Salt and Q1l,; ſome 
Phlegm and Farth,,and it'is good. tg :diſcufs 


Scrophulary Tumors, being laid upon tham, It peri. 


ſerves. alſo to ſoften hard ſwellings, to - ckanſe 
Wounds and old Ulcers. | 


Plantane is called in Latin, Plantago,, that is, Plantane. 


an excellent Plant. There be three kinds of it, 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of Fibres or Nerves, 
which appear in them. The common Plantane 
hath Seven, and it is called Plantago major, or 
Szptinervea. -Its Leaves are large, its Flowers 
pale 5 its Seed ſmall and black z and its Root is 
tufty....It grows every where, and is the. beſt of 
them all. The ſecond fort has Five Fibres, and. 
therefore it is called, Yungquenervea, or, Plan- 
tago aquatica, becauſe it grows in waters, Its; 
Leaf is long and pointed. It has alſo the name 
of Plantago media. The Plantane which has Three 
Fibres, is called, 77:zervea, or, Plantagg minor : 
It alſo grows near waters, and has a ſmall, and 
rough, or hairy Leaf. Plantaze contains, ON, 
a little. Salt, much Earth and Phlegm :--:This 
Salt is acid, and - being mixed with the. Oil, 
and, a good quantity, of the paſſive Principles, it. 
Is almoſt wholly abſorbed by them ; and there- 
fore the Plant is only a gentle Deterſive, but it 
Is Aſtringent and refreſhing, becauſe. of. the 


Earth and Phlegm in it. It is uſed in all forts. Fermue. 


of Fluxes, Hemorrhagies, and in inflammations 
of the Eyes. 


Agrimony in Latin is called 47710334 or Eu- Agrimory, 


patorium, it is a Plant about a foot and a half 
17] 
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Pertue. 


Vervin. 


Fertue. 


Worms 
wood, 


in hejght, which grows in all Countries. I 
Leaves are long, divided and hairy, or velveted; 
its Flowers ſmall and of a Yellow colour ; 
Seed is ſlender, and wrapt up in a downy Skin 
It contains a good quantity of Salt and-Qi|; 
and theſe ative principles are mixed with mud 
Earth and a little phlegm, which render th 
Plant deterſive, aſtringent in reſpect of thie'Stod 
but aperitive by Urine. It is eſteemed good i 
diſeaſes of the Liver, and it ſtops a Flux. 

Vervin, in Latin, Verbena, or Yerbenaca, Ki 
robotahe Mas, Columbaris and Herba Sacra. Iti 
a Plant which ſends forth many ſtalks abouttk 
height of a foot and a half. Its Leaves are long 
indented, and a little rough, Its Flowers ate ſal 
and of a: bluith colour. Its Root is flender an 
tibrous. It grows in the high ways, and near ut 
to walls; there be many kinds of it, It cor 
tains a good quantity of Salt and Oil. Itis C: 
phalick, Vulnerary and deficcative, It is uſt 
in the difeaſes of the Breaſt, for the Stone, an 
Dyſenteries. It is given to procure Milk t 
Nurſes, in- Pleurifies, and may be taken inward 
ly, or applied outwardly. 

Wormwood, in Latin, Abfinthium, it is a Plan 
four foot high, ſending forth many ſtalks, anc 
branches ſtreight and whitiſh. Its leaves are lons 
deeply cut, ſoft, having a ſtrong Aromatic 
Smell, and a very bitter Taſte. Its branchesar 
ſurrounded, or garnifh'd with -a great quantit! 
of ſ.1 all yellow grains, to which ſicceeds a ſlr 
der Seed. Its root is thick, ſhredded into threads 
It grows !!: Gardens, and is called, Abſenthi 
ponricum 2; iomanium, ſeu vulgare, to diftingulil 
it from ſeve: 1 other kinds of /ormpood, It col 
£ail 
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tains a ſulphureous Spirit, or rather an exalted 

Oil, which is the cauſe of its Odour, much Salt, 

and a little phlegm. It is good to kill Worms 

in the Body, and. to help Digeſtion. It is Vul- erm. 
nerary, Aperitive, and Hyſterick. 

Fenml, in Latin Feniculum ; it grows every Fenail, 
where, and there be two kinds of it. The Firſt 
is, Garden Fennil, called, Marathrum ; the other 
is wild, and is called, Hippomarathrum, becauſe 
of its largeneſs. The Seed of Fern! is much 
uſed in Medicin, that of Florence is eſteemed the 
beſt, becauſe it is largeſt and beſt nouriſhed, It 
expelleth Wind, and is Hyſterick. Fern! con: 
tains much Salt, and an Oil, half exalted to a 
Spirit, a ſufficient quantity of Earth and Palegm. 

The Root is Aperitive, and the Leaves are good #*r1ze. 
to clear the Eyes, and to cleanſe Wounds. 

Saint Fobnswort, in Latin Hypericum, Androſe-St John'sz 
mum minns, Aſcyron, ille-fora, or Perforata, he- WI 
cauſe its Leaf is naturally pierced with many 
ſmall holes. It grows every where its Leaf is 
long and ſmall; its Flower Yellow ; its Seed 
flender and odoriferous: Tt contains*Oil, Salt, 
and Earth in good quantity, but a little Phlegm 3 
and it is Vulnerary, Hyſterick, Aperitive, and Ferte. 
good for the Nerves. 

'* Aſtrologe, or Birthwort, in Latin, Ar:ſtolochia, Aftrologe, 
becauſe it is good to bring away theafter-hirth in 9” Birth; 
Womens delivery: It is alſa called malum terre, YT 
becauſe its fruit is like an Apple. There be four 


kinds of this Plant, the round, the long, the 
climbing, and the ſmall and ſlender. 

" The firſt is called, Ariſtolochia retunda, which —_— 
ſends forth many 'weak italks about a foot high, 4,* a 
Its Leaves are round, ſoft, cloſe to the ſtalks. Its: © 
| N n 


Flowers 
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Flowers are. of a dark purple colour, tendin 
ſomewhat to black. Its Seeds are fiat, thin, 
wrapt up in ſinall long fruit, divided into fix 
Cells. Its Root is round, brown without, and 
yellow within, yery'bittcr, and diſagreeable to 
the Tate. It grows in high ways, Fields, fat 
and moiſt Earth. 


The ſecond iscalled, Aritolochia louga, w 


chia longa. ſendeth forth many long pliant ſtalks, about a 


foot and a half, ſpreading themſelves towards 
the ground. Its Leaves are formed like a Scythe 
pointed and joined to the ſtalk by fmall twig. 
Its Flower is much like that of the round Zzr- 
ort,and is fallow'd with a fruit like to ſmall Pears, 
and contajns a flat hlack Seed. Its Root 1s1ong 
_ and thick as the Arm of a Child, having colour 
and taſte like that of the round : It:grows in fields, 
in Vinezards, amongit Corn, and in hedges. 
The third is called, A4r/olochta, Clematith ſe 


Saracenice. p,cenjica : It ſends forth . Ralks, ſtreight, and 


much ſtronger than thoſe of the other kind; - Its 
height is about two foot. Its Leayes are like thoſe 
of Ivy, wrinkled;and ſupported by long twigs. Its 
Flowers are long, and of a pale Yellow. Its 
Fruit are much groſler than thoſe of the other 
kind, of an oval Figure, divided intg fix Cell 
- fall of flat Seeds. Its Root is fender, - thready 
or hbrous and grey. It grows in Fields, -Vane- 
yards, Woods and | 


ſorts of it. 


19t places 3 There: þe ſeverg 
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and paler: Its Fruit is like a ſmall juicy Pear 
filled with Seed, and its Root is very thin, fi- 
brous, joined together like a Beard to a ſmall 
Trunk. Its colour is Yellow ; its Taſte ſharp 
and bitter 3 its Odour ſtrong and agreeable : It 
grows in Vineyards, Woods, hot, dry and (trong 
raund. 
, All thefe B:rthworts contain much Oil and 
Salt, ſome Phlegm, and a little Earth. 
They are Vulnerary, Deterſive, Hyſterick, 
good to ſtop Gangreens, to attenuate Phlegrm, 


andto help reſpiration. The two firſt kinds are ;-..,,. 


uſed outwardly, the Roots of the two laſt are 
uſed in Remedies which are taken inwardly. 


Urfpin, whofe names in Latin are, Telepizum Orpin. 


vulgare, Fabaria, Faba invexſa, craſſula, Are- 
tabulum alteram, Catyledon: alterum, Scrophularia 
wedia, and Avacampſeros: Tt is a Plant which 
ſends forth ſeveral ſtrezght ſtalks about a foot 
high. Its Leaves are like thofe of Pur//ane, but 
longer and more juicy. Its Flower is white or 
yellowith. Its Roat is glhandulous or knotty. 
It grows in. ſtany ground, and about walls. It 
contains much Phlegm and Oil, a little. Salt 
and Earth. 


- It 8 Vulnerary, Aſtringent, Moiſtning, Heal- Fertue. 


ing, gaod for Ruptures, Dyfenteries, and for 
cleaning and taking out the Spots of the Skin. 


 Fluefbn, or Speedwel, is a Plant of which there :11e!1in,or, 
one Male, and the Speedu e!. 


are two. general forts, the 
Other Female. There -are alfo two kinds of the 
Male, the one ſtreight, the other crooked or 
creeping : This. laſt is moſt uſed, and particular- 
ly .in the compoſition of- this Water. - It is cal- 
ted in Latin, Jeronica Mas ſupina & vilzatiji- 

Nn 2 ma, 
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Pirti, 


Little 


Centaury, 


—— 


ma, ſeu Veronica 24as Serpens, ſeu Teucrium. It 
ſhooteth forth many ſtalks or branches that are 
ſlender, long, round, rough, and creeping ' on 
the ground. - Its Leavcsare long, toothed at the 
edge, hairy, and ſomewhat ſmaller than thoſe of 
Betony.: Its Flowers put forth into bluiſh Ears, 
and ſometime white. Its Seed 1s thin, round, 
and blackiths its Root is fibrous. It grows in 
Vineyards amongſt hedges, in ſandy and untcul- 
tivated ground.; It has a bitter and ſharp Taſte, 

The Female 1s called in Latin, Yerontca famt- 
na, Betonica Pauli quorundam, Veronica minor, 
ferpylli folia, Veronica pratenſis, ſeu auricula mir 
ris prima in pratis, and Enuphragia Nobilis.-. It 
ſendeth forth: many ſmall ſlender ſtalks, creeping 
towards the ground, full of long Leaves like . 
wild Thyme. Its Flowers are ſmall, 'pale, ' or 
blue. Its Root is thin. It grows near the high 
ways, and in moilt places. 

Theſe Plants contain much Salt and Oil : They 
are Incifhve, Artenuating, Deterſive, Vulnerary, 
Sudorttick, "good for the Ulcers of the Breaſt 
and Lungs, and for expeliling' Poiton. 

Little Centaury, 1s called in Latin, Centaurinum 
Minis, Or, Centauria minor, or, Fel terre, bes 
cauſe it is very bitter. - It- is alſo called Febrify- 
ga, becauſe it 15 thought to: cure Fevers. 

It is a {mall Plant, little more than half a 
foot high 3 its Leaves are long like thoſe of Hy- 
pgericum, but ſomewhat larger : On the top. it 
has ſeveral ſmall branches, as it were, on which 
do grow red Flowers, which clafp one another. 
When they fall, there _ in their places, ſome 
ſinall heads, or Cloves, long, thin, full of a 
power; Its Root is thin, dry, tliready and ” 
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fipid, It grows 1n dry and ſandy places. It 
contains much Salt, ſome Oil and Earth, and 
but little Phlegm. x 

It.is Vulnerary, Deterſive, Deſiccative, Ape- per1ye. 
ritive, good againſt the Scurvy, intermitting Fe-. 
vers, Worms, Madneſs, Obltructions of the 
Terms, Gout, Sciatica and Jaundice, S 

Milfoil, in Latin, 2file-folium vulgare album, Milfoil. 
Stratiotzs terreſtris, ſeu - Achillea, ſeu Adtlitaris, 

It is a common Plant, which ſendethiforth ſeve- 
ral ſtalks to the height of a foor, or a foot and 
an half, ſtiff, angular, hairy, red, and-branched 
towards the top : Its Leaves reſemble- thoſe of 
Chamomel, and by reaſon of their great number, 
give it the name of 44:/foz/ : But they..are more 
cloſe, and diſpoſed into two ſides like a Feather. 
Its Smell is very agrecable, and its Taſte a little 
ſharp 3 Its Flowers are upon the top, ſinall, 
white, and odoriferous. Its Root is fibrous and 
twiggy. It grows along the high ways, in 
Church-yards, and in dry places. It contains pertue. 
much Salt and Oil. It is Aftringent, Vulnera- 
ry, Difſolving, good to (top a Flux, Hemorrha- 
gies and Gonorrheas. 

I will refer Tabacco to a particular Chapter Tahacco: 
by it ſelf, 

Mouſe-ear, in Latin, Prloſela major repens hir- Mouſe-eor. 
ſuta, or, Auricula muris minor, It is a Plant 
whoſe Leaves are long, round towards the end, 
covered with a white down, or ſome ſmall hairs, 
which gives it the name of Pzloſela, They re- 
ſemble the ears of a Rat ; whence it hath the other 
name of Auricula Afuris, It lyeth cloſe, as it 
were, upon the gro:nd, but ſomewhat railed in 
the middle. The ſtalks are about half a foot hiz!, 

Nn 3 furniitics 
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Vertuye. 


Mint. 


furniſhed with long and ſtreight Leaves, and dg 
bear upon the top Flowers partly white, partly 
purple. Its Root is tibrous. It groweth in the 
Fields. It contains - fome efſential Salt ard Oil, 
a little Phlegm, and much Earth. 

It is Aſtringent, Vulnerary, Healing, good 
for Ruptures, to ftop Hemorrhagies, Dyſenteries, 
and other Fluxes. 

Mint, in Latin, Mentha, is an Aromatick 
Plant, of which there be two: general kinds, the 
Garden Mint, and the Wild Mint. 

The Garden Mint is divided into three ſorts, 
The firſt is catted in Latin, 2dentha ſativa crifpa 
ſen $alſamita.' It ſendeth forth ſtalks of a dark 
red colour. Its Leaves are almoſt round, - Tts 
Flowers are reddith, and it is eſteemed the beſt 
of all the kinds. ' 

. The fecond bs called, Mentha ſatrva acuta 
ſpicata. Þt ſendeth forth long Leaves, partly 
broad and partly narrow. Its Flowers are fmall 
and formed into'an ear; Either of theſe Mens 
may be wed/ inn. making of this Vulnerary water, 

'The third is called, Mentha Saracenica, Men 
tha bortenfis, C.rymbifera major, Mentha Roma- 
ne, Aentha Greca, Coſtus hortorum, Aliſma, Bal- 
famita, and Herba Santte 7Aarie. Its Leaves 
retemble thoſe of Betony toothed about, whitiſh, 
Its ſtalls have the height of a foot and an half, 
or two icot, and do bear in their tops, Flowers 
like Grapes. 24” 

Wilt: Mint, is alfo divided into-three kinds: 
rhe firtt i called, AZenthaſtrum\ or Mentha Ca 
ballina, Yhe ſecond, Mentha Aquatica, or, St- 
(Y185r4;17,  Thethird, entha Cattaria ſeu Ne- 


Pita. All theſe. Afonts contain much exalted 


Oi! 
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Oil and volatile Salt, but little Phlegin or 
Earth. 


They are good to comfort the Stomach, to p7rive. 


help Digeſtion, to expel Wind, to cure the Co- 
lick, to attenuate and diſcuſs Hutmors, and ts 
ſtop a Gangreen. 


Hyſſop, in Latin, Fyſſopm, is a Plant which Hyſſop. 


ſendeth forth ſeveral ſquare ſtalks, a little hairy, 
of a foot hight, knotty, and full of branches. Its 
Leaves are long and narrow. Its Flowers have 
the form of an Far of a bluiſh colour ; its Root 
is the thickneſs of the little finger, long, hard, 
and fibrous. It grows in Gardens. It contains 
much volatile Salt atid exalted Oil, a littk 
Phlegm and Earth. | 


It is Vulnerary, Deterſive, Aperitivez ahd is Yertue, 


uſed in diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lungs, as in 
Aſthiha's and Fhrhifis. | 
Seeing the moſt part of theſe Plants, which 
conpound this Water, are not very juicy, there- 
fore it is proper to add the White-wine ; for 
this liquor helps the Fermentation, and ſefves to 
looſen the ſaline and volatile ſulphureous parts of 
the matter, | 
Care muſt be taken that the Fire be not very 
great during, the diſtillation, leſt the matter fix 
to the bottom of the Cucyrbite, and give tie 
water 4 burnt ſmell. When you have diſtilled 
fhe halfof the liquor, pur what remains in the 
Cucurbite jrito a Linen Cloth, and ſqueeze ont 
kne juice of it 3 then pour it back jnto the Cu- 
curbite, and difti] it. By this means you thail 
thun a burnt ſcent: Bur if the Baluenm Iaporis, 
or Bainetn Marie Which 1s uſed, be Jarge 
enough, the diſtillation may go on ſafely, 
Nn 4 Ic 
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rate, 


If you dry the maſs of Herbs which remain 
and make a L7x:vium of its aſhes, and thereafter 
draw out the Salt by evaporation, and then aiſ- 
ſolve this Salt in the diſtilled water, -it will give 
it a more deterliveand diflolving quality. 


Gone pre L $ ” 4 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Sugar. 


Ugar is the eſſential Salt of a Reed or Cane 
that grows in many places, and eſpecially 
inthe Weſtern Iſlands of 1Zadera, and Ca- 


nary. The Pulp in the Trunk of this Plant is 


taken and waſhed, and then ſteeped in hot water, 
this water 1s ſtrained, and evaporated, and the 
Sugar remains at bottom ; heretofore it was cal- 
led Mel arundizacerm, or the Cane-honey, but 
fince it has been called Zucharum, or Saccharum, 
The firſt elaboration that is given to Sugar, is 
to purifie it, by diffolving it in water, filtrating 
and evaporating the liquor, atter which it is made 
up into Loaves, or elſe it is ſent in Casks or 
Cheſs, and is called Caſſoznade, or Caſt omnade, 
There are of it the Red, the Brownzand the W hite 
S$:24ar, according as it has been more or leſs puri- 
fied, it difters in colour. The name Czſtonnade 
may have becn derived trom the Casks in which 
it is brought, called Cajf# by the Germans, 
When the Sugar has been refined no more than 
aboveſaid, it is a little fat 3 now to- refine it far- 
ther it is difiolyed in Lime water, jt is boiled; and 
the 
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the ſcum taken off 3, when it is ſufficiently boiled, 
it is caſt into molds of a Pyramidal form, which 
have a hole at bottom to let the more glutinous 
part run through, and ſeparate 

[t is ſtill further refined by boiling-it with the 
whites of Eggs in water, for the glutinous quality 
of the Whites of Eggs does help to receive and 
take away the impurities which might remain in 
the Sugar, and the boiling of it ſerving to drive 
them all to the ſides of the Veflel in a ſcum, the 
liquor is paſſed through a cloth, and then evapo- 
rated to a due conſiſtence. 


S$ugar-Candy is only a Sugar cryſtallized 3 the $ugar- 
way to make it, is to boil retined Sugar in water Candy, 


to the conſiſtence of a thick Syrup, it is then 
poured into pots, wherein little ſticks have been 
laid in order it-is left in a till place ſome days 
without ſtirring, and you have the Sugar-Candy 
ſticking to thoſe, ſticks. Red Sugar-Candy is 
made after the ſame manner. 


Sugar is good for infirmities of the Breaſt and Yertye. 


Lungs, becauſe it does attenuate and cut the 
phlegm which ſometimes opprefles the Fibres of 
theſe parts, but you mult uſe it as little as may 
be in hyſterical caſes, by reaſon that it raiſes va« 
pours. Red-Sugar is ſometimes mixed with de- 
terſive Clylters, ; 
Its ſweetneſs does proceed from an eſſential acid 

Salt mixed with ſome oily parts of which it con- 
liſts, as I have already explicated in the Remarks 
upon Oz1 of Antimony prepared with Sugar. 

The Cafſozrade, or Ca>x-ſugar makes a ſweeter 
[impreſſion upon the Congue ri1an our finer Sugar, 
vecauſe it contains more viſcous or” fat parts, 
+h:ch do remain the longer upon the Nerve of the 
Tongue, 
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Tongue, and this makes'us ſometitnes prefer th 
firſt, as Tothe uſe, before the other. Anil forth 
ſame reaſon the finer a __ is, the quick | 
afſes off the taſte. Sug ar-Cimdy is better fi 
heums than common Sukar; becauſe being ha: 
der it requiresa longer time to melt in the mouth 
. and beſides it keeps the Breaſt moiſter than th 
common Sugar, Y 


Spirit of Sugar. 


T HIS Spirit is a mixture of the acid partd 
Sugar with the Flowers of- Sal Armoniach, 

Powder and mix eight ounces of white Sug# 
Candy with four ounces of Sal A#monzack, pi 
this mixture into a #laſs, of eatthen body, whoſ 
third only is thereby filled, fita head to rhe bodj 


and place it in a ſand Furnace s joyn a Recein 


to it, and lute well the juhttures with 4 wet blad: 
der, giveit a ſinall fire foran hour only to heat tl 
Veſſel, then increaſe it to the ſecond degree, then 
will diſtfl a liquor drop by drop, and towards th 
end there will rife white vapours ifito the head; 
increaſe i your fire ſtill more, until n6thing 
more comes forth ; let the veſſels cool and utilut 
. them: you will findin the Receiver ſeven ounce 
of a brown 1iquor, that has but an ill ſmell, and 
a little black-Oil ſtuck to the ſides, pour it all to 
gether in a glaſs body, and having fitted to it! 
Head and Receiver, and luted the joints, diſtil i 
fatd fix ounces of a very acid Spirit, that is clea 
and agreeable tothe taſte, and without any finel 
of Empyrcum, | 
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Itisa good Aperitive againſt the Gravel, and Yer. 
the Dropſie, it is good to ſtop Dzarrhea's, and 
Dyſenteries With, it = be 4ropt. into the 
Tin&ure of Roſes, inſtead of other acid Spirits. 
Some do think it good for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt 3 
The Doſe iseight or tet. drops, or to an agree- py, 
able acidity in ſome proper 11quor. 

That which remains in the body after the refti- 04 of 
fication isa feetid Oil, which may be outwardly Sugar. 
uſed to cleanſe old Ulcers, 


Rema#tRs. 


The Spirit of common Sugar'is made without jr; of 
addition of any thing ir ths preparation ; it is an' common 
acid-Spirit, but is nor ſo ſtrong, nor has-{6 great Suge. 
vertues, as that which F have new deferibed. It 
is thought good for Difeaſes of the Breaſt, by rea» 
ſon of the Sugar, which indeed is-good for rhe, 
but ſo ſtrong an acid is apt to give a Covgh. 

The Body muſt be big enough; in order to'give 
_ to the Vapours to- circulate in, as they d6' 
riſe. 

A very little Oil of Sugar can be drawn in this 
Operation ; for that which remains after the reCti- 
cation is not a pure. Of, but @ remainder of the 
Spirit tinged with ſome drops of Off, infomuch 
that it would be very: hard to get one drachm of 
pure Oil. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Wine. 


2 1NE is nothing elſe but the Auer 
Muſte, - \ \Y juice of ripe Grapes,whoſe Spirituous 


Why Red- 
wine 7s 
ſtronger 


than 


White, 


parts are ſet at liberty in the Fermen- 

tation. This ne is more or lets groſs, accord- 
ing as it abounds more or leſs with Tartar. 

In the making of white-wine, the Mute of 

white Grapes is left to Ferment all alone ; but 


. Claret muſt Ferment with the Feces of theGrapes; 


whence it comes to paſs that the Red is loaded 
with more Tartar than the White, and remains 
longer in the body after it is drunk. The winesof 
hot Countrys do commonly more abound with 
Tartar. than others, by reaſon of the abundance 
of Salts which they attract from the earth. 1Zuſcat, 


Mutcat and and Spaniſh Wines do not endure a Fermentation, 


Spaniſh 


Wine, 


Auſte 
Anatomi- 
2ed, 


until good part of the Phlegm is evaporated, et 
ther by the heat of the Sun, or by fire 3 and this 
is the reaſon they become ſo glutinous as they do, 
almoſt like Syrup. Laſtly, there may be mades 
many different wines, as there can be different 
Fermentations to the 2Zuſte. Now let us conſider 
what it is that happens in theſe Fermentations. 
Muſte is a ſweet liquor that ſends no vapoursto 
tae head to Intoxicate, though one drinks never 
ſomuch. If you diftill-it, there will riſe firſt of 
all, good ſtore of 1nfipid water, after that a fetid 


Oi! with a few weak Spirits, which are nothing 
but 


ſte,or 
CLOus 
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cord: 
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but an Eſſential : Salt diffolved 3'and laſtly there 
will remain a-terreſtrious maſs,out of which may 
be drawn ſome quantity of fixt falt by making a 
Lixivium, as we draw other-alkali :faltsz but 
among all thefe-ſubſtances we find none of thoſe 
Spirits that uſe to make Brandy, and yet never- 
theleſs when 44#ſte hathFermented for ſome time, 
it turns into Wine,from whence you may draw 4 
conſiderable quantity: of inflammable fpirits. 


Now toexplicate this cftect you muſt know that How Muſte 
Muſte doth contain a great deal of Z/ſential Salt ; turns into 
this Salt like a volatile, making'an *effort- in the Win: 


Fermentation to: deliver it ſelf from the oily parts 
with which it was before incumbred, does open 
and divide them, untill by its ſubtile:'and keen 
points it hath rarified them into Spirit ; this effort 
of the Salt does cauſe the Ebullition-which hap- 
pens to wine, and which at the ſame time does 
help to purifie it 3 for it ſeparates the grofler parts 
of the wine in form' of a ſcum; of which ſome 
part does ſtick to,--and petrefie 'on the ſides of the 
veſſel, and another part precipitates to the bottom, 
the firſt is called. 7artar, the laft the. Zees of wine. 
The Inflammable Spirit of Wine then is nothing 
but an Oil exalted by falts, and this is'an indubi- 
table proof of what I citabliſh, that there was no- 
thing but oil 'in the 224te, which was capable of 
taking fire: theſe ſame falts- alſo being a little 
freed from the cover they were wrapt in, are they 
that change the wallowith ſweetneſs of Auſte in- 
to an agreeable Lartneſs, fuch as we perceive in 
our French Winks. ' Me 

_ Itis likewiſe-remarkable that a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Phlegm: is requiſite for the better ſepara- 
tion of the Salts in their Fermentation, and an 
Exa!- 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Wine. 


df 1NE is nothing elſe but the Muſter 
Muſte, - \ A juice of ripe Grapes,whoſe Spirituous 


Why Red- 
wine 7s 


ſtronger 


than 


White, 


Muſcat and 
Spaniſh 


Wine, 


XMuſte 


Anatomi- 


2ed, 


parts are ſet at liberty in the Fermen- 

tation. This ne is more or leſs groſs, accord- 
ing as it abounds more or leſs with Tartar. 

In the making of white-wine, the Muſte of 


' white Grapes is left to Ferment all alone ; but 
. Claret muſt Ferment with the Fezces of theGrapes; 


whence it comes to paſs that the Red is loaded 
with more Tartar than the White, and remains 
longer in the body after it is drunk. The winesof 
hot Countrys do commonly more abound with 
Tartar. than others, by reaſon of the abundanc: 
of Salts which they attract from the earth. 1Zuſcat, 
and Spaniſh Wines do not endure a Fermentation, 
until good part of the Phlegm is evaporated, et 
ther by the heat of the Sun, or by fire 3 and this 
is the reaſon they become ſo glutinous as they do, 
almoſt like Syrup. Laſtly, there may be mades 
many different wires, as there can be different 
Fermentations to the duſte. Now let us conſider 
what it is that happens in theſe Fermentations. 
AMuſte is a ſweet liquor that ſends no vapoursto 
tae head to Intoxicate, though one drinks never 
ſ{omuch. If you diftill-it, there will riſe firſt of 
all, good ſtore of 1fipid water, after that a fetid 


Oi! with a few weak Spirits, which are nothing 
but 
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but an Eſſential Salt diffolved 3'and Jaſtly there 
will remain a-terreſtrious maſs,out of which may 
be drawn ſomequantity of fixt falt by making a 
Lixivium, as we draw other-alkali :falts ; but 
among all theſe-ſubſtances we find none of thoſe 
Spirits that uſe to make Brandy, and yet never- 


theleſs when 44uſte hathFermented for ſometime, - 


it turns into Wine,from whence you may draw 4 
conſiderable quantity: of inflammable fpirits. 


Now toexplicate this ettectyou muſt know that How Mute 


Muſte doth contain a great deal of Z/ſential Salt 5 turns into 
this Salt like a volatile, making'an effort» in the Wine: 


Fermentation to. deliver it ſelf from the oily parts 
with which it was before incumbred, does open 
and divide them, .untill by its ſubtile:'and keen 
points it hath rarified them into Spirit this effort 
of the Salt does.cauſe the Ebullition-which hap- 
pens to wine, and which at the ſame 'time does 
help to purifie it ;, for it ſeparates the grofſer parts 
of the wine in form' of a ſcum;* of which ſome 
part does ſtick to, and petretie'on the ſides of the 
veſſel, and another part precipitates to the bottom, 
the firſt is called. Tartar, the laft the: Zees of wine. 
The Inflammable Spirit of Wine then is nothing 
but an Oil exalted by falts, and this is'an indubi- 
table proof of what I citabliſh, that there was no- 
thing but oil 'in the 2-4ſte, which was capable of 
taking fire: theſe ſame fſalts-alſo being a little 
freed from the cover they were wrapt in, are they 
that change the wallowith ſweetneſs of 2uſte in- 
to an agreeable Lartneſs, fach as we perceive in 
our French Wines. "0 

_ Itis likewiſe-remarkable that a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Phlegm: is requiſite for the better ſepara- 
tion of the Salts in their Fermentation, and an 
Exa!- 
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| Exaltation of the Oil; for atherwiſe ſeverg] 


changesare apt to happen : for example, when 
Auſeat and Spariſh wine are made, a great deal 
of Phlegm are ſeparated from them ; for the My 
cate Grape is left to dry in the Sun upon the 
Branches, hefore it is gathered to put into the 
preſs, and ſome part af the liquor of the Auf, 
with which paniſh wine .is made, is Evapo. 
rated before it is ſuffered to Ferment ; which 
the cauſe that the Salts nat having liberty to ex: 
patiate, and to rarifie the Oil as much as thy 
would do if they had room, do make but an im 
perfect Fermentation. The Qil being thus hal 
exalted, hath Nill firength enough to hinder the 
Lartneſs of the ſalt, and therefore only tickling 
the Neryes of the tangue, makes us perceive i 
theſe liquors a ſweet. tafte. And this is alſo th 
reaſon, why fewer Spirits are drawn from Aduſca 
and Spaniſh wines, than from French wives , fo 
whereas the. Spirit of Wine doth conſiſt in a rar; 
fed Ql, there-muſt-needs be fewer Spirits in thok; 
than in French wines, But much more of a grok 
Oil is drawn by diſtillation from thoſe half fer 
mented Wines, 

If on the contrary the 22uſte ſhould be laadel 
with too much phlegm, as it happens often «© 
nough;there follows another imperte( Fermentz 
tion, becauſe the Salts being too much weaknel 
by it are not able ſufficiently to cut and exalt the 

arts of Qil, whence it coames.to paſs that rhek 
Wines are ſubject to turn eager, or to ſowre : but 
they may be made good again by mixing the 
with the Lee which contains much. Salt, Thr 
Wines of Langyedog and Provence being extreaml 
loaded with Tartar, are groflex than the Wipe 
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of Burgundy and Champaign, becauſe their Spirits 
are incumbred with abundance of Salt and Earth, 
Wherefore the goodacts of Wine may be faid to 
roceed from a convenient proportion of phlegm 
and Tartar. 


Ir is objefted $0:this laſj diſcourſe, that the 7p Objedtior 


tareous part being in a nafural way ſeparated from 
the Wine, ſhould jn po wife diminiſh the quan- 
tity nor-the ſtrength gt the Spirituqus and inflam- 
mabie part. 


= 


But when I aſſerted that the Spirits of diyers Anſwer. 


Wines are extreamly logded. with Tartar, 4 did 
not mean that Tartar. which petrifics at the ſides 
of the veſſels, for that is at quiet, and does nof hin- 
der the Exaltation gf:Spirits 3 bug 1 intended a 
Taxtar that ſtill remains mixt 1p the #4ze after 
the Fermentation, and-Wwlch according.. as -it a- 
bounds more qr lets, dogs render the Wines more 
or leſs thick and groſs, It is cafie to ſee A Tar- 
tar | ſpeak of, if you evaporate the aqueous part 
of Wine, fox it will remain at bottom in {prm of 
Lees. Neverthelcſs, there is no need of ubliſhing 
two forts of Tartar in one kind of 3#7xe, for the 
former is only the mare ſoluble part of tne other. 

Diyers little Qbjections have likewiſe been 
made me on this. fiibject,. for want of quly ex- 
amining what 1 have eftabliſhed. Wherefore ] 
dg.not deſire to gnlarge; in the. relation of them, 
for E-dg.gim as mycixes.l can,. to avoid Repetiti- 
ons, as being good for nothing but to ſivellg Rook 
and tire the Reader. 


Wize diminithes the appetite, as fait Hipperra- yyine i, 
tes, and the cauſe may be, becauſe the Sulpnure- miniſhe; 
ous Spirits it is charged with, do dull and op- the apperite, 


preſs the Ferment of the Stomach, which by its 
ETitation cauſed hunger, V inous 
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Vinous liquors muſt be made of all Fruits, anf 
many other things, by means of Fermentation, 
as from Apples, Pears, Honey and Hopps. In 
like manner Berries, Seeds, Leaves and Flowers, 
may be made to ferment : But becauſe ſeveral of 
theſe things are naturally too dry to ferment ex- 
fily, they muſt be wetted with water, after they 
are beaten ; and to quicken their Fermentation, 
a little 7ſt is to be added, and by this mean 
liquors are made, whence burning Spirits may be 
drawn as well from we. | | 

That which happens-in the Fermentation of 
Wines, may ſerve very well to explicate many 
diſeaſes,. but eſpecially the Smal Pox, for it is 
very probable that in this diſeaſe the Blood does 
boil and ferment in the veſſels much after the 
manner as'Wine ferments in a veſſel. 

The little Pyſtules of the Small Pox are a Tar- 
tar which is ſeparated from the Bloed to the 
Skin, after the ſame manner as the Tartar ſepa- 
rates from the Wine to the fides of the velſel, 
and indeed they have the fame effect as' Salt in 
corroding the Skin. Wy | 
- Infants are more ſubject to this diſeaſe than e- 
der Perſons, becauſe their Blood is more like to 
AMuſte, and conſequently is more ſubject to fer- 
ment, - | | 

The Smal Pox does uſually 'happen bat once 
in a man's life, juſt 'as 1uſte does ferment alfo 
but once. IE 
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Diſtillation of Wine into Brandy. 


ILL with Wine half a large Copper body, 

cover it with its 2or's head, bordered with 
its Refriger atory, and fit to it a Recerver ;z, lute 
well thejunftures with a wet Bladder, and diſtil 
witha gentle fire, about a quarter of the Liquor, 
or elſe until the Liquor which diltils doth not 
burn 3 when fire 1s put to it, that whici is in the 
Receiver is called Brandy, and in French, Agzz 
vite, 


Remarks, 


Brandy is a Spirit of Wine loaded with phlegm; 
that it hath carried with 1t in the diſtiilation ; 
theſe Spirits do always riſe firit, and fo it 1s known 
that there remain no more in the Cucurbit, when 
the liquor that diſtils is no longer inflammable. 

Brandy may be drawn from all forts of Wines; 
but more of it may be drawn in ſome Countries 
than others, For example, The Wines that are 
made about Orleans and Pars do yield greater 
plenty of Brandy than many others which ſeem 
to be ſtronger ; and the reaſon is, That thoſe 
Wines which appear ſtronger, being loaded with 
a great deal of Tartar, have their Spirits as it 
were fixed, whereas the others containing but a 
convenient portion of this Tart, do leave theit 
dplrits at greater liberty. 

When Wine has been drunk, thete is made a ſe- 
paration of Spirits in the Body, much rctembling 
that which is made by diſtillation : for the heat of 
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the Bowels warming it, cauſes the ſpirituous Parts 
to ſpread on all ſides through the Pores, and ſome 
part of them to mix with the Blood, and rarefie 
it, from whence it comes to rejoice the hcart, and 
encreaſe the vigour of the whole Body 3 but be- 
cauſe theſe Spirits do always tend upwards, the 
greateſt part flies into the Brain, where 1t quick- 
ens its motion, and produces a certain galety of 
mind that is wont to furnith us with many excel- 
lent thoughts. 

Bur now if Wine moderately taken is fo proj 
table for the Functions of the Body, it likewik 


cauſes many miſchiefs, when it is excefhvely uſed; 


for the ſpirituous Parts riſing in great abundance 
do circulate in the Brain with ſo much celerity, 
that they ſoon - confound the whole Oeconomy, 
And then the objects will appear double, and th: 
walls of the place where one is, ſeem to hat 
changed their ordinary ſituation. 

This Confuſion remains until the Spirits having 
ſome good time diflolved the phlegm, do in part 
condenſe with it, and in part ſpend through the 
Pores. 

It likewiſe then happens, that a Man 1s prone to 
ſleep, becauſe the / 7tuitz being attenuated either 
by the Spirits of Wine, or by the phlegm the 
have drawn along with them, glides into th 
ſinall paflages of the Brain, and retards the Cir: 
culation of the Animal Spirits, by gluing them 
together ; for after the ſame manner as the mot! 
on of the Spirits in the Brain does beget watchful 
n2{s, ſo their repcſe or condenſation produce! 
ſleep. But I thall ſpeak moreamply of this ſubjet 
hereaſter, when I come to treat of the effects df 
Opinttis 
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The fleep which 1s cauſed through exceſs of 
Wine doth uſually remain until the Animal Spi- 
rits have rarefied this phlegm, and opened a free 
paſſage. Thoſe who are intoxicated with Beer, Ci- 
der or ſome ſuch like liquor, do remain in their 
Drunkenneſfs a longer time, and ſleep more after 
it, than thoſe who are drunk with Wine, becauſe 
the Spirit of theſe liquors, carrying along with it 
a viſcous phlegm into the Brain, remains a longer 
time in the diſengaging it ſelf, and paſſing through 
the pores. Again it is the viſcoſity of this phlegm, 
which entring into the $125 of the Brain, does 
cauſe ſo long a ſleep, becauſe it is ſo hard to raretie. 

I faid, that ſome Wines, as Spaniſh and Anſcat 
Wine, yield leſs Spirit than our common Wine z 
yet experience teſtifies that they intoxicate ſooner 
than our French Wine does, when a large mca- 
ſure is taken : The reaſon js, That being thick and 
viſcous, they take longer time to paſs than others, 
and conſequently the Spirit waich they contain 
does aſcend more flowly to the Brain : But the 
intoxication which they cauſe does more hurt, 
and continues longer than that which 1s cauſed 
by French Wine, for. the ſame reaſon which I 
gave when ſpeaking of Cider and Beer, 
| Thoſe accidents that I have related do proceed 
from the immoderate uſe of Wine, are but the 
tirſt, and the lefs gricvous, though indeed they 
are but little to be dcfired z every body knows that 
a continuation of frequent debauches doth at Ja 
render a man dull and ſtupid, and this by reaſon 
the Spirits of W ine do not only trouble the Natu- 
ral Spirits in their functions, and render them 
Phlegmarick, bur likewiſe by rarifying them da 
Ever Carry oft and loſe ſome ſtore of t2<1m. 
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Theſe Perſons are likewiſe ſubject to a continual 
ſpitting, or elſe they are moleſted with defluxions, 
Catarrhs, and Gout, becauſe the Pituita being, 
rendred more liquid by the Spirits and phlegm of 
vinous liquors, 1s forced to deſcend through the 
Lymphatick veſſels ; but if there happens to be the 
leaſt obſtacle in theſe veſſels, it takes its courſe 
into the Nerves, and falls upon all the parts of the 
Body. Laſtly, when exceſs of Wine occaſions 
falling into the Apoplexy, and Palſie, it 1s by rea- 
ſon the Pituita is rendred too liquid by the Spirits 
and Phlegm of Wine, and cauſes ObſtruCtions in 
the Head, and hinders the natural courſe of the 
Spirits into the Nerves. Many other ſad effects 
of Wine-debauches might be herein mentioned, 
but this digreſſion is too long. Let us return 
to our Operation. 

After the Wine hath been deprived of theſe 
Sulphureous Spirits, there remains in the Body 
a Tartarcous Liquor which being expoſed a good 
while to the Sun in a Cask without its ſtopple, 
turns into good Vinegar. 

t may be ſome ſuch thing happens in the Bodies 
vt thoſe who accuſtom to drink too much Wine; 
for whereas the volatile parts, which aſcend to the 
Brain and Heart, by an agitation of rhe Spirits, 
do beget Joy 3 ſo on the contrary the Tartareous 
parts by tixing the humors about the Hypochondria, 
do cauſe by little and little that which js called 
 Melancholy,which proceeds from an acid ; whence 
it comes to paſs that many men making a debauch 
upon Wine,with deſign to paſs away their Melar- 
.choly, do afterwards find they have encreaſed it, 
When thc debauch hath had its effect. 
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If you would by way of curioſity make an exact 
Axalyfis of Wine, you muſt take that which re- 
mains in the body after diſtillation of the Brandy, 
and diſtil off all the phlegm, there will remain a 
Matter like unto Roſine, put it intoa Retort, and 
placing it in a Furnace, diſtil away more phlegm, 
ina ſmall fire, until it begins to come tharp. Then 
ft alarge Receiver to the Retort, and luting well 
the junctures, ſtrengthen the fire by degrees, to 
drive forth acid Spirits, and a little faxtid Oil, 
continue the fire until there comes no more. 

The Oil is ſeparated from the Spirit in a Tunnel 
lined with brown Paper ; for the Spirit will paſs 
through, and the Oil being too thick will re- 
main. But it 1s here remarkable, that more of 
this Spirit and Oil is drawn from AZ4Ze, than 
Winez which ſufficiently proves the Remark I 
made before, touching the origine of the volatile 
Spirit of Wine; for ſeeing good ſtore of the Ol 


of Muſte hath contributed to the making volatile - 


Spirit of Wine, there muſt needs remain but very 
little Oil in the liquor that Brandy is drawn from. 

The acid Spirit of Wine, and the black Ol, are 
like to thoſe of Tartar,which I thall deſcribeanon. 
And an alkali Salt wholly reſembling that of Tar- 
tar may be drawn by a Z:xivium from the maſs 
that remains in the Retort. 


Spirit of Tine. 


= of Wine is the oily part of Wine rare- 

tied by acid Salts. : 
Fill a large Bolt-head with a long nec', half full 
With Brandy, and fitting a Head and Receiver, 
= Oo 3 lute 
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lute cloſe the junCtures ; ſet your Bolt-head upon 
a pot half filled with water, to difti] in a vaporous 
Bath, the Spirit,which ſeparates from the phlegm, 
and riſes pure : continue this degree of fire until 
nothing more diſtils, thus you'll have a dephleg- 
mated Spirit of Wine in the very firſt diitillation, 

It terves for a Menſtruum to a great many things 
in Chymiſtry ; half a ſpoonful of it 1s given to 
Yertue. ApopleCtical, and Lethargical perſons, to make 
them come to themſelves ; likewiſe their Wriſts, 
Breaſt, -and Face are rubbed with it. Tis a good 
Remedy for Burnings, if applied fo ſoon as they 
happen 3 and it is good for cold pains, for the 
Paitie, Contufions, and other Maladies, wherein 
it is requiſite todiſcuſs, and to open the pores, 


Remarks, 


' Common The uſual way of making Spirit of Wine, is by 


way «f 138511; | CES: y . | 
making the diſtilling Brandy in a Limbeck ſo many times over 


Spirit of until it becomes pure z and to do this, about half | 


Wine. the Brandy is drawn by diſtillation, .and the 
phlegm that remains at bottom is uſeleſs. Again, 
half the Spirit which was diſtilled is a-new drawn 
off, and the phlegm thrown away ; theſe ReCtifi- 
cations are continued, until you find by firing a 
ſpoonful of the Spirit, that every drop burns, 
and there remains not the leaſt Phlegm ; but be- 
cauſe this Qperation is very tedious, and it is a 
hard matter thus to get a Spirit of Wine wholly 
free from Palegm, evenafter nine or ten times re- 

Piftillation peating theſe diſtillations, let the fire be never fo 

of the $pj- fail ; Artiſts have invented a long Machine, 

yi of We which they call the Serpert, by reaſon of the cir- 
oy he SI- cumvolutions which it makes. Tt is fitted to the 
pent. : 

Gueurbit 


and. fot. a 
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Cucurbit containing the Brandy, and the top 
made like a Tunnel receives the Head, to which a 
Receiver is fitted, and the junCtures well luted, 
and the veſſel placed in a ſmall fire, the Sprr:ts of 
wine do riſe by this gentle heat, but the phlegm 
being too heavy cannot aſcend ſo high, ſo that 
thus a Spirit of Vine deprived of its phlegm is had 
the very firſt time. But becauſe this Machine is 
hard to czrry into the Country, and other places 
where one would defire to make Spirit of Wine, 
and beſides that it is ſubject to looſen in the joints, 
thro' the violence of the Spirits; I have thought 
that the way I delivered for making FSprrit of Wine 
was more commodious; for provided you have 
but a Matraſs and a Head, 1t will be an eaſte mat- 
ter to draw as good .Sririt of ine as that by the 
Serpent, and there's no need to fear the Spirits 
breaking any way out of the veſſel, if you do but 
lute well the junCtures as I have faid. 

The Matraſs muſt have a very long neck, that 
no phlegm may be able to riſe into the Receiver. 

The vaporous Bath is titter than any other to 
perform this Operation in, hecauſe a moſt mode- 
rate heat is requiſite to raiſe up the Spirits all 
alone 3 now the vapour of water warms very 1n- 
ſenſibly. You muſt continue the ſame degree of 
fire, until there comes nothing more. 

Some Perſons do endeavour to reject the metiod 
that I have deſcribed for drawing Spirit of Wine, 
becauſe, ſay they, along time is required to draw 
a lirtle Spzrzt, and by reaſon of the dittiiculty they 
conceive in procuring ſuch veſſels well made, at 
Pars, and much more fo in the Country. 

But it is likely theſe Gentlemen do blame this 
method becauſe they never tried itz for if they 
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had but taken the pains to make Experiment of it, 
they would have found that with two or three of 
theſe veſſels,they might have drawn as much Spirit 
of Wine, as they could be able to do with their 
great Machine ; and that this Spr7t is not liable to 
the impreſſion which might be communicated toit 
from Copper or Tin veſſels. As for the difhculty 
that there is pretended of getting ſuch glaſs veſ- 
ſels, there is none at all that I know of, but only 
for ſuch as will not take the pains to viſit the 
Glaſs-houſes, for there they would find enough for 
their turn ; and though I uſea great many of them 


_ in my Courſes of Chymiſtry, I never was to ſeek for 


any yet. But ſuppoſe there were none to be found 
ready made, methinks they might as eaſily beſpeak 
them, and have them made at the Glaſs-houſes, as 
well as beſpeak thoſe grand Copper or Tin Mi- 
chines, that are commonly uſed. I know that ſuch 
as are better pleaſed with making a fair thew, 
than with the effects of things, and who meaſure 


the goodneſs of an Operation by the trouble it * 


gives one, and by the greatneſs of Veflels and 
Furnaces, will find here but little to their ſatis 
faction. But I am very little concerned at ſuch 
mens exceptions, I never endeavoured to follow 
their Track. My deſign 1s {imply to. facilitate the 
means of working in Chymijtry, and to take away, 
as much es lies in my power, thoſe things whicl 
zender it myſterious and dark. 

$1;r1t of ine 18 good for Lethargical, and Apo- 


"lectical perſons, becauſe it puts the Spirits into a 


2rcater motion than they were in before. Now 
PCCaUHe 2CCOTGINg to all appearance theſe Diſeaſes 
37e cauſed by Obſtructions which hinder the courie 
5 tne SDIFIts Into the Brain, this Spirit ſerves to 
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give them a new vigour, to diflolve and raretie 
theſe Tartareous Viſcoſlities which ſhut up their 
paſſage. It likewiſe diſcuſſes Tumors and Detluxi- 
ons, becauſe it not only opens the pores, and gives 
vent tothe ſubtler part of the humor to perſpire, 
but likewiſe diffolves and rarefies the grofſer part, 
ſo as to render it fit to circulate with the Blood. 
The Spirit of Wine is excellent for Burnings, 
provided it be uſed ſo ſoon as they happen 3 for 


then it opens a paſſage for the igneous particles 


to come out at 5 and if there ſhould remain any 
within the part, -it unites with them as it uſes to 
do when mixed with an Acid. 


Spirit of Wine Tartariſed. 


T HIS Preparation is a Sprit of Vine that has 
carried with it ſome portion of Sa/t of Tartar. 

Put a pound of Salt of Tartar into a long glaſs- 
body 3 pour upon it four pounds of Sp:r:t of Wine 
prepared as I faid before : place your velel in 
Sand, and cover it witha Head,to which fit a Re- 
celver, lute well the junctures with a wet Bladder, 
and give it a gradual fire, which continue until 
three parts of the Spirit of ine areriſen ; then 
remove the fire, and keep this Spirit in a Viol well 
ſtoptz it hath the ſame vertues as the other, but 
is more ſubtile. It is proper alſo for Obſtructions. 
Ihe Dee is from half a drachm to two in ſome 
proper 11quor. 

The liquor that remains in the body may be 
w -—— and a Salt of Tartar got as good as 
before, 


Pemai hs. 
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Remarks. 


This Operation is only a ReCtification of thy 
Spirit of Wine, to render it more ſubtile than it 
was before; becauſe the Salt of Tartar become 
impregnated with the phlegmatick parts, and 
hinders them from riſing. RA 

The Sprrit of Wine doth likewiſe volatilize, and 


carry along with it ſome portion of the Su{t i 


Tartar, which gives it a very agreeable ſmell, and 
renders it a good RemeCcy for ObſtruCtions, 

A fign, that the Sprrit of Wine has carried along 

with it ſome of the Salt of Tartar, is this : If you 
dry gently the Salt of Tartar that remains in the 
Body, and weigh it, you'll find it diminiſhed a 
ounce and a halt. 
- You may again put this Sp:rit of Wine Tar: 
tarized to halfa pound of more Salt of Tartar, 
and diſtil it as before : but Ehave found that it is 
never a-whit the better for it. 

This way of Tartarizing Spirit of Wine 1s thi 
very beſt and ſhorteſt of all that have been inver- 
ted, whether you deſire to make it pure, or to im: 
pregnate it with Salt of Tartar z and 1 may ven 
ture to ſay, That all the many long and tedious de- 
ſcriptions that have heen given of this Operation, 
have been only invented to caſt a duſt inte the 
eyes of Novices ; for it is eafie for any to obſerve, 
who give themſelves a little to examine thing), 
that aftcr all their long turnings and windings 
and circumſtances to no purpoſe, the Spirit of int 
is not ſo well Tartarized, as by the plain method 
that I have deſcribed, 
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Queen of Hungary's Water. 


HIS Operation is a Sprrrt of Fine impregs 
T nated with the more eflential part of Rofe- 
mary Flowers. | | 

Fill a glaſs or earthen Cucurbite half full with 
Roſemary Flowers, gathered when they are at their 
beſt 3 pour upon it Spirit of ine ſufficient to in- 
fuſe the Flowers in ; ſet your Cucurbite in a Bal- 
neu, and joyning its Head, and Receiver, lute 
cloſe the junEtures, and give it a digeſting fire 
for three days, after which unlute them, and pour 
into the Cucurbite that which may have been di- 
tilled. Refit your Alembick, and encreaſe the fire 
ſtrong enough to make the liquor diftil, fo as one 
drop may immediately follow another z and when 
you ſhall have drawn about two thirds of it, and 
put out the fire, let the veſſels cool, and unlute 
them, you'll find in the Receiver a very good 
Water of the Qucen of Hungary, keep it in a Viol 


ell ſtopt. It is good in the Palſie, Lethargy, Yertue. 
Apoplexy and Hyſterical Maladies: The Doſe is pyfe. 


trom one drachm to two. It is likewiſe ufed out- 
wardly for Burnings, Tumors, Cold Pains, Con- 
tufions, Paltfie, and all other occaſions, wherein'it 
15 requiſite to revive the Spirits. Ladies do ufe to 
mix half an ounce of it with fix ounces of Lily- 
water, or Bean-flower water, and wath their 
Face with it to clear their complexion, 


Remarks, 
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Another 
Queen of 
Hungary's 
Water. 


Remarks. 


You muſt diſtil this water in a Fire that js 
ſtrong enough, for otherwiſe the Sp:r:t of Win 
would rife alone, or elſe draw a long with it but 
very little Eſſence, asTI have obſerved in the work: 
Ing-upon It. 

The-0:1, or Eſſence of Roſemary, may be mad: 
as the O1l of Cinnamon, and ſome - drops of it 
mixed in the Spr:t of Wine, and hereby you hae 
a Queen of Hungary's water made upon the ſpot, 

The Water of the Queen of Hungary, produces 
the ſame effects as the Spirit of Wine, but with 
more -force, and ſometimes gives eaſe to the 
Toock-ach, being ſnuft'd at the Noſe, or applicd 
to the. Gums with a little Cotton. 


Some thinking to Criticize a little, do ſay, 


it is altogether uſeleſs to digeſt Roſemary Flower 
with Spirit of Wine, becauſe their ſubſtance being 
of a very volatile nature, it eaſily diflolves in the 
Spirit without any digeſtion, 

But this circumſtance is very neceflary, if we 
delire to have a Water well impregnated with the 
Eflence of the Flowers : for although there isa 
volatile ſubſtance .in Roſemary, yet a good part of 
the Oil, .in- which conſiſts principally the Smell, 
IS involved in the other Principles, and cannot be 
welt rarcfied, mixed, and exalted, but on!y by 
a digeſtion : And thus we have a very good etfett 
from it. 

There may be alſo a good ®ueen of Hungarys 
Water made atter the following manner. 

Take two pounds of Roſemary Flowers, the 
Leaves of Roſemary, the crops of Thyme, $4v0r), 
1, xvenirr, 


| 
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Lavender, Coſtmary, Sage, Marjoram, of each 
four ounces z beat them together, and put them 
into a large glaſs or earthen Cucurbit : add to 
them the Salts of Armonmack and Tartar in 
powder, of each an ounce, and pour. upon all 
lix pints of the Spirir of Wine : Then ſtop: the 
Cucurbit with its Head ; give it a Receiver, lute 
the junftures cloſely, and proceed to digeſtion 
and diſtillation, as in the former Queen of Hun- 
gary's water. You ſhall have a water of a very 
ſubtile odour, and much ſtronger than the other. 

The Sal Armoniack and the Salt of Tartar, be- 
ing moiſtned by the humidity of the Flowers, 
do ſend forth an oily volatile Spirit, which mixes 
in the water, and renders it more penetrating and 
effe&tual than common Queen of Hungary's water, 
againſt Vapours, and ſuch diſeaſes where there 
3s need of row(ſing up the Spirits with force, 


— — — 
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CGHAFT. IX 


Of Vinegar. 


INE S, like all other liquors that uſe 
to ferment, do grow ſowr by the diſ- 
ſolution of their Tartar in a ſecond 
Fermentation : This difolution 'is commonly 
made, when upon the Wines going to decay, 
ſome of the more ſubtile Spirits are loſt ; for 
the Tartar taking their place fixes the reſt of 
the Spirits which remain in the Wine, ſo that 
ther 
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Objefion. 


Anſwer. 


Different 
Fermenta- 
{{0NS« 


they can att no longer. This fixation is the cauſ 
that when the Wine turns fowr, very little quan. 
tity of it is diminiſhed, and very little Tartar i 
found in the veſſels wherein Yinegar is made, 

To the end that Wine may quickly ſowr, ya 
muſt ſet the Veſlel that contains it in ſome hq 
place, and mix the Lees from time to time; fu 
this Tartar will cafily diflolve, when heat come 
to att upon it. 

Perhaps it will be objected that Wine deprive 
of Tartar and Lees does grow ſowr, when kept: 
long time in a Veſſel, without any diflolution «i 
Tartar. | 

But we muſt conſider that Wine, let it bes 
clear ind pure as may be, does always retain th: 
more ſaline and ſubtile part of Tartar, which & 
alts and eaſily ſmells, when by Fermentation it 
gets the predominancy of the Sulphureous Spirit 
Which held it as it were involved : and thus clex 
wine ſowrs alone, but it does not ſowr fo faſt, ani 
the Vinegar is not ſo ſtrong, as when it is mad 
upon Tartar. 

Furthermore if we conſider the Principles thit 
Wineronſiſts of, we ſhall find, that neither tk 
Oil, nor Earth, nor Water, are capable of yielt 
ing any acidity, and that nothing but the Sal 
Is able to give it, Now it cannot be doubtec 
but that the Salt of Wine is in the Tartar. 

It may be added here, That the Air to whici 
Winesare expoſed, by leaving the vellel - open 
when they would have them turn into Vinega, 
does likewjſe communicate a little of its acidit] 
to the Wines, by exciting and rarefying the acil 
of Tartar. 
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A Conrſe of Chymiſtry. 
"1 camnot paſs this Chapter, withont thewing 
ro the curious Reader, the divers changes which 
the ſeveral Fermentations work upon the juice 
of the Grape, how its acids preſerve themſelves 


under the divers Vehicles in which they are 
wrapt up, and in what time they are deſtroyed. 


The Grape at firſt, when it is very Green, is The rſt 
ſharp and Stiptick, becauſe its acid is ſhut up in Grape 
ſomething of Earth, which has not been yet Stiptick, 


ſufficiently digeſted by the heat of the Sun. 


As the Grape groweth, its juice is leſs Stiptick Verjiice. 


and more ſharp, which is called Yerjuzce: Then 
there is a ſmall Fermentation, which has in ſome 
manner, rarefied and ſoftned the fibres of the 
Fruit, by which means the acids area little more 
freed from the Earth, and fo do prick the 
Tongue more than they did before. 


The Grape, when it is ripe, leaves its ſowr- RipeGrapes 
neſs and turns ſweet, becauſe the Fermentation ſ**t, and 
it has received, extends the oily parts which did '* 4/2 
not before appear, tho' they were aCtually in the "7 


fruit : Now they cover and encloſe the acid points, 
and hinder them to prick the Nerves of the 
Tongue ſo much as bc:iore: However, they 
contribute to give a taſte to the Grape ; for if 
they did not, the oily parts would pats ſlightly 
upon the Tongue, and give a very 1h1pid taſte, 
An acid is very requilite for a Vehicle, to make 
the Oil penetrate and appear ſweet, as I have 
obſerved elſewhere, 

We may ſtill conſider many other Uegrees of 
Fermentation 'in the Grape ; for as it ripens it 
acquires more ſweetneſs, becauſe the Otl does 
{ti]] better mix with the acids, 


The 
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The juice of the Grape, while it continuesjr 
the Fruit, never ferments ſufficiently to becons 
AMuſte. Wine, let it be never ſo long in it: But as fog 
as it is ſqueezed out, by breaking the fibres of th 
Fruit, and changing the diſpolition of its part 
then there follows a violent Fermentation, which 
rarefies the Oil, gives liberty to the acid Salt 
and cauſes that agreeable pricking of the Tongy 
Wine. _ Wine makes. | 
aſtly, There happens a Fermentation, whici 
_ fixes and deſtroys, 2s meaſure, the ſulphy 
deſtrufion. reous Spirit of Wine, and ſets the acids. -at fil 
liberty, as we fee in Vinegar : Theſe acids con 
tinue a long time; but being moved and cont: 
nually agitated by the Sulphurs which intangl 
them, they at laſt evaporate into Air 3 and fo th 
ſtrongeſt Yinegar by length of time becomes al 
moſt inſipid. 


Diftillati:n of Vinezar. 


uT fix quarts of ſtrong Yinegzar into a 
earthen Pan; evaporate in a Balneum aboll 
a quart, which is the phlegmatick part ; ani 
pour that which remains into a glaſs or eartht! 
Cucurbit, and diſtil it in a ſtrong ſand-heat, ut 
til there remains at bottom nothing but a ſub 
ſtance like Honey 3 keep this Yizegar well ſtopt 

Spirit of many do call it Spirit of Vinegar. O08 
Vinegar. . Its principal uſe is to diffolve or precipitat 
Fernie bodies. It is ſometimes mixed in Cordial Potions 
Doſe. to reſiſt putrefaction 3 The Doſe is half a fpoor 
ful : 1t is mixed with water, and this mr 
uk 
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uſed to ſtop Hemorrhagies, taken inwardly, and 
to afſwage Inflammations, applied outwarly, 

Neither Vinegar, nor any other acids are pro- 
per for melancholy Perſons, becauſe taey fix 
the humors too much: They alſo turn thoſe, 
who take much of them, Lean ; for they give 
too great conſiſtency to the blood, and do hin- 
der the Chyle from diſtributing it ſelf ſufficiently 
through the body to give nourithment. 


Remarks, 


The Spitit of Yazegar conſiſting in an acid, 
effential or tartareous Salt, is very different from 
the Spirit of Wine, which is ſulphureous and 
very volatile : The methods alſo of drawing 
them are different z for in the diſtiJlation of 7/7xe, 
the phlegm ariſes after the Spirit, becauſe it is 
more heavy : But in the diſtillation of Y!egar, 
the phlegmatick part comes firit, becauſe it is 
higher than the acid Salr, which compoſes the 
liquor that is called the Spirit, ſo what ariſes 


lait is ſtrongeſt, 


The common method of diſtilling Yinegar is, 
to ſeparate what ariſes hrit, to throw It away as 
an empty phlegm, and only to keep what 1s laſt 
diſtilled : But I have obſerved, that the phlegm 


of Vinegar does not ſeparate it ſelf as that of Vinegar 

many other acid liquors z for that which is di- 4ph!egm43 
ſtilled firſt is almoſt as ſharp as that which comes 4 
afterwards, how ſmall ſoever you make the fire 


In the beginning. Wherefore, I never dephleg- 
mate Yavegar, but only uſe the ſtrongeſt I can 
get. Furthermore Vinegar is not dittilled to 


dephlegmate it, but only to deprive it of its 


Pp groſs 
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ſtillation. 
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Vinegar 


Peſtilential 
Air. 


#tirir of 
Vinegar 
Alkatlized. 


groſs tartareous part, to make it clear as com: 
mon Water, that it may not beftow any tin- 
Cure upon the ingredients which are diflolyed 
mit. 

The reaſon why we cannot dephlegmate 7: 
egar by diſtillation is, becauſe it contains many . 
fulphureous Spirits, which preſerve always ſome 
degree of motion and volatility, do exalt the 
acids, and render them as light as the phlegm. 

Common /7zegar keeps its ſtrength a longer 
time than the diſtilled, becauſe it contains a more 
terreſtrious Salt, that doth not volatilize ſo eaſily, 
And for this reaſon, you ſhould rather chuſe touk 
Vinegar newly diſtilled, than that which hath been 
kept a good while. All acids do prove Cordial, 
and good againſt malignity of humors, when it i 
cauſed by too great a commotion, becauſe it fixes 
and coagulates them, moderating their motion, 
Thus in places where the Air is corrupted, and 
Peſtilential, Y7negar is a good preſervative z you 


good ag.tinſt May every morning take half a ſpoonful of it Falt 


Ing ; but jn diſcates which proceed from a Tart: 
reous humor, as the Hypochondriack melanchoi, 
is rather hurtful than good, becauſe it fixes th; 
humors the more. 

Some having dricd end calcin'd the ſweet & 
tralt that remains at the bottom of the Cucurbit, 
after the diſtillation of Yinegar, and having by 
Solution, Filtration, and Coagulation, ſeparate 
from it an a}kali fixt Salt, much like to that which 
is drawn from Tartar, they mix it with Spirs 
of Vinegar, and diftil and cohobate it divers times, 
until, ſay they, the Spirit has carried off all tix 
Salt, and then will needs have it called $pzrit 9 
Vinegar Alkalized, or Radical Spirit of fangs 
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and they affirm that this being much more pure, 
and entirely united with its pfoper Salt, is rauch 
the more powerf::| in diſſolving Metals. But the 
diſtilled Vinegar 1s fo far from becoming the 
ſtronger through this Preparation, that I cande- 
monſtrate that it breaks and loſes the greateſt ptirt 
of its edges In contending with the alkali Salt, 
with which it 1s mixt, for it is the property of this 
Salt to ſweeten acids. | 

Neither is it neceflary to believe that by diſtilla- 
tions is ſo drawn the alkali Salt of Y7negar, for it 
remains fixt at bottom of the Retott with the acids 
it is impregnated with 3 ſo that this fame Spirzr 
of Yiregar to which ſo many great names and 
uſes have been appropriated ,is properly the more 
phlegmatick part of diſtilled Yanegar. 


CHAF AXEL 
Of Tartar. 


NY groſs or terreſtrious matter, that 
A ſticks to the ſides of the veffel, when fe- 
parated from its liquor by the means of 
Fermentation is calted Tartar. But the Tartar 1 
am going to ſpeak of here, is that of 777e. It 
is found ſticking to Casks like a very hatd ſtone, 
lometimes white, and ſometimes red, according 

to the colour of the Wine it comes from. 
White Tartar is fo be prefer'd before red, be- 
cauſe it is purer, and contains leſs earth ; _ 
Pp 2 ne 
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one and t'other are had in greater abundance in 
hot Countries, ſuch as Languedoc and Provence, 
than many other Climates ; but the beſt white 
Ta#tar of all is brought out of Germany ; it muſt 
be heavy, White and Cryſtalline. 

Fhe Les of Wine are likewiſea liquified Tar- 
tar, they are burned, and the Aſhes that are 
made of them. are called Cineres Clave/ati, in 
Engliſh, Graveled ajhes. 


Cryſtals of Tartar. 


T H1S Operation is a Tartar purified, and 
;  coagulated in form of Cryſtals. 

Boil in a great deal of water what quantity of 
white Tartar you pleaſe, until it be all diffolved; 
paſs the liquor hot through FHippocrates's Sleeve, 
into an carthen veſſel, and evaporate about half 
of 'it: ſet the veſſel in a cool place two or three 
days, and you'll find the little Cry als on the fides, 
which you are to ſeparate ; evaporate again half 
the liquor that remains, and remit the veſſel to 
the Cellar as before, there will thoot out new 
Cryſtals : continue doing thus, until you have 
gotten all your Tartar, dry the Cryfals in the 
Sun, and keep them for uſe. 

The Cryfal of Tartar is Purgative, and Aperi- 
tive; It is good for Hydropical, and Aſthmartical 
= 7%" for Tertfan and Quartan A gues. The 

oſe 15 from half a drachm to three drachms in 
Broth; or ſome other proper liquor. 


Ro11AaV ks, 
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Remarks, 


This Operation is, to ſpeak properly, nothing 
but a purification of the more Terreſtrious parts of 
Tartar. You muſt obſerve to boil it in an earthen 
veſſel, rather than any metallick one, becauſe it 
would be dpt to take ſome TinQture from it. 

A Skin that ſwims a-top after evaporation of 
ſome part of the liquor was heretofore carefully 
taken off, and there was thought ro be ſome diffe- 
rence between it, and tne Cryſtal of Tartar. But 


this Cream or Skin is only a part of the Tartar that Cream of 
begins to coagulate, and fo it is the very ſame Tartur. 


thing in ſubſtance with the Cryſtal. 

You muſt not imagine that the Cry#als of Tar- 
tar do much differ from common Tartar, for they 
after from it only in the containing a little leſs 
earth, but all the five principles may be drawn 
from the Cryſtals, as from common Tartar. 

When you would take the Cry/als in ſubſtance 
you mult make them into Pills, or into a Bol, 
with ſome liquid ſubſtance ; or elſe you may boil 
them in ſome liquor, but you muſt take the liquor 
very hot, otherwiſe the Cryſtals will fall to the 
bottom of the cup you drink out of. 

If you ſhould boil theſe Cry/als in common wa- 
ter, or in broth, and then let it ſtand to be cold, 
they will return into the ſame form they were in 
before, both at the bottom, and on the tides of the 
veſſel, but the liquor will remain a little ſharp, 
trough the ſolution of ſorne part ot the Salt of 
Tartar into it, \ 

| ſee no reaſon ſo much to wonder, as ſome do, 
why Tartar willnot diflolve in cold water for al- 
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though it does contain a great deal of Salt, this 
Salt 1s involved in Earth and Oil, which muſt 
needs hinder the difiolution, and there 1s no need 
of having recourſe, for an explication of this, ty 
a proportionable Union of volatile Salts gnd acids, 


Soluble Tartar. 


T HIS Preparation is a Cream of Tartar, 
reduced into the form of a Salt. | 

\ Powder and mix together eight ounces of Cry- 
ſtals of Tartar, and four ounces of the jixt Salt of 
Tartar, put this mixture into a glazed earthen 
pot, and pouring upon it three pints of common 
water, boil the matter gently for half an hour, 
then letting it cool, filtrate and evaporate the li- 
quor until it 1s dry, and there will remain at bot- 
tom, eleven ounces fix drachms of a white Salt; 
keep it in a Viol, it is both a good Aperitive, 
and Laxative, it is gooa for Cachexies, Droplies, 
and all diſeaſes that proceed from Ohſtructions: 
The Doſe 1s from ten grains to two ſcruples in 
Broth, or ſome proper liquor. It is called a Ve- 
getable Salt. 


Remarks, 


This Operation is nothing but a diffolution that 
the Salt of Tartar has wade of Cream of Tartar, 
ſo that it can diflolye in cold water, which it could 
not do alone; the Cream of Tartar alſo being an 
acid lniinuates into the pores of the alkali Salt, 
and fweetens it, ; 
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If you boil Cream of Tartar jn water, and put 
into it ſome Salt of Tartar, there will happen an 
efferveſcency between them, but if you mix theſe 
two ingredients together in cold water, there will 
be no efferveſcency z the reaſon of which 1s, that 
the acid Spirits of Cream of Tartar being involyed 
in other principles, can have no active power to 
open the Alkalt, unleſs they be actuated by hre. 

L uſe to filter the diflolution, 1n order to ſepa- 
rate ſome terreſtrious part of the Creain of 
Tartar, which could not diflolve : I his Salt comes 
near in vertue to Tartar vitriolated. 

The Evaporation muſt be made in an earthen 
Veſſel by a fire of ſand. We ſhould uſe a flat 
Veſlel glazed, that reſiſts the fire, for otherwiſe 
the earth being very porous, the Salt would pe- 
netrate the ſides, and there would be much of it 
loſt, Metallick veflels are nut proper here, be- 
cauſe they give ſome tincture to the Salt, nor can 
it be made ſo white in them as in thoſe of Earth, 
If earthen Veſlels be wanting,take glaſs ones. At 
the end of the evaporation, take care that the 
tire be not too ſtrong ;, for ſeeing the Cream of 
Tartar, which enters into the Sajt is compoſed 
of five principles, the matter w 11 readily fix ta 
the bottom of the vefſe] and burn. To thun 
this inconvenience, it is neceflary to ſtir it witha 
itick until it be quite dried. 

We may alſo Cryſtallize the ſoluble Tartar by 
evaporating only two thirds of tne humidity, 
and removing the earthen veſſel from the fire : 
And whea it is cold, Salt will be found Cryltal- 
lized in it. Pour the liquor, that is in It, by 
lnclination into another carthen Veſie}, and eva- 
porate again a part of it as before, to cryitallize 
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all the Salt. Dry this Salt at the Stun, or ly 
ſome other gentle heat. The laſt Cryſtals will 
not be ſo white as the firſt. 

The Cryſtals which come from ſoluble Tartar 
are not very diſtinct, or well ſhaped 3 they hay: 
not ſo much edge as the Cream of Tartar ; be. 
cauſe in the ebullition the alkali of the Salt of 
Tartar has ſomewhat broken them. 


 Chalybeated, or Martial Cryſtals of Tartar. 


T* HIS Preparation is a Cryſtal of Tartar im- 
pregnated with the more ſoluble part of Iron, 
Powder and mixa pound of good white Tartar, 
and three ounces of Ruj# of Uron, boil this mix- 
ture in an Iron pot with tive or {1x quarts of water, 
for half an hour, or ſv much time as 1s requiſite 


to diffolve the Tartar, paſs the liquor hot through 


a warm cloth, then let it ſettle in an Iron or 
earthen pot ten or twelve hours, it'w1ill thoot into 
brown Cryſtals, at the fides and bottom of the 
pot, pour off the liquor by inclination, and ge 
ther the Cryſtals z then evaporate about half the 
{1quor in the ſame pot, let the remainder ſettlk, 
and take out the Cryſtals as before z continue 
theſe evaporations and Cryſtallizations, until you 
have drawn all your Tartar, dry the Cryſtais in 
the Sun, and ſo keep them. 

They area good Remedy for Obſtructians of 
the Liver, Meſentery, Spleen 3 they are given in 


Cachexies, and for Melancholy, and the Quarta , 


Ague; Tne Doſe is from tifreen grains to two 
Scrupics in Broth, or foine othcr 11quor-proper to 
the dittemper. 

. Remarks, 
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Remarks. 


This Preparation is boil'd but little, that the 
Tartar may diffolve only the more ſaline part of 
Iron; the liquor is made to paſs through a cloth, 
to free it from the impurities of the Tartar and 
Iron which could not diflolve ; but you muſt paſs 
it very hot, for if it were a little cool, the Tar- 
tar would coagulate in the Cloth, and ſo none 
of the liquor would pals. 

Inſtead of Cryſtallizing the diffolved Tartar, 
you may evaporate all the Liquor, and fo obtain 
a brown powder, which has the ſame vertues as 
the Cryſtals. 

When you would exhibite this chalybeated 
Cryſtal of Tartar, you muſt make it juſt boil in 


the liquor you give it in, for otherwiſe it will 


not diffolve, and you mult be ſure to give it as 
hot as they can take it, for fear it ſhould Cry- 
(tallize at the bottom of the Cup, 


Soluble Tartar Chalybeated. 


HIS Operation is a Soluble Tartar, im- 
pregnated with rhe ſaline part of ron. 

Put into an earthen pan, or glaſs veſſel four 

ounces of Soluble Tartar, and iixteen ounces af 

Tinctare of Mars prepared accordin.: to the de- 


icrtption that I have given, fer £2 4+ Hel in ſand, 
and with a ſinall fre evaporate tt | .30r, until 
there remains a black powder, iu! in a Viol 


we!l ſtopr, and keep it, you'll tuv4 © gat ounces. 


This 
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This Martial Tartar has the ſame vertues x; 
the Tinfure of Tartar, it is good to remove al 
Obſtruttions, wherefore it is very properly uſe 
in Cachexies, Droplies, retention of the Aenſe, 
in Nephritick Colicks, and in difficulties of 
Urine: The Doſe is from ten grains to half | 
drachm, in Broth, or ſome proper liquor, ore 
made into Lozenges. 


Remarks. 


This Preparation of Chalybeate, or Aarti 
Tartar 18 not only more convenient for uſe than 
the former, ( in that it diffolves, or mixes in 
cold liquor ) but has much more vertue in it, for 
the Tintture of Mars contains only the more x 
line part of Tartar. 


Tartar Emctich. 


* HIS Operation is the Cream of Tartar, 
charged with a ſulphureous part of the 
Liver of Antimony. 

Powder and mix together eight ounces of the 
Cream of Tartar ; and two ounces of the Liver 
of- Antimony, put the mixture into an earthen 
pot glazed, pour upon it three pints of common 
Water ; cover the pot, and ſet it upon the fire, 
that the liquor may boil for eight or nine hours; 
take care tn ſtir it at the bottom frequently witi 
a wooden Spatule, and to add new hot water 
the firſt is boiled away: After this, ſtrain the 
liquor boil:nz hct through a woollen. Cloth, 
or a linen ot e doubled z and having cleanſed the 
pot, 
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pot, pour the liquor again into it, and evaporate 
2bout half the humidity. Take the pot from 
the fire, and leave 1t to cool without ſtirring it : 
Pour off the liquor by inclination, and you will 
find Cryſtals. Proceed again to evaporate about 
three fourths of the liquor : And when it is cooled 
you will have new Cryſtals. Continue the eva- 
porations and cryſtallizations until you have got 
all your Emetick Tartar. Dry the Cryſtals, and 
keep them z there will be four ounces and a half 
of them. 


It is a gentle Vomitive, The Doſe is from Yertue; 
three to ten grains, In a proper l1quor, or mixt Doſe. 


in ſome Conſerve. 
Remarks. 


It is fit to powder and mix together for ſome 
time in a Mortar, the two ingredients, to be- 
gin the communication of the Emetick quality 
of Autimony to the Cream of Tartar. 

There muſt not be poured in too great a quan- 
tity of Water, that the Cream of Tartar may 
not be too much weakned, but that as it difſolves, 
It may mix with the ſulphureous and ſaline parts 
of the Antimony, Some remainder of fixt Salt- 
peter, which is in the Zzver of Antimony mixeth 
with the Cream of Tartar, and makes it more 
loluble. It afts only by vertue of its acid Salt. 

The liquor while it is boiling hot muſt be 
trained, otherwiſe nothing will paſs but rhe wa- 
ter; for the Cream of Tartar will congeal, and 
eltier precipitate to the bottom of the pot, or 
ſtop in the paſſage. If inſtead of the woolen 
Cloth, or double linen one, you uſe brown Paper, 
tupported 
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ſupported by a linen cloth, your Tartar Emeti 
ſhall be whiter, but there will be leſs of it, an 
therefore in this caſe you muſt put into the ſan; 
pot the matter which lies upon the brown Paper, 
adding about a pint and an half of water, an 
boiling it for a quarter of an hour : Then filtra 
the water while it boils through new Paper, thy 
the Cream of Tartar Emetick may be ſtrain 
over again. Theſe diflolutions and filtration 
may be repcated until all the Tartar be got, an 
afterwards mingle them all together for evay 
rating the humidity, and cryttallizing them, a] 
have faid. 

The firſt cryſtallization does almoſt contain l 
the Tartar, and th:refore they do not evaport 
much 1iquor the ſecond time. 

Inſtead of the Cryſtallizations you may ez 
porate all the humidity, and you ſhall have : 
powder which ſhall be as good as the Cryſtals, | 

This Emetick works gently s for the Tarta 
does fix in ſome manner, and tempers the gre! 
activity of the Sulphur of Azt:mony, being 
Corrective to it. 

You muſt not think, that all the Zzver of 4 
timony is diflolved with the Cream of Tarta, 
there remains much of it in the filter, whic 
is thrown away as uſcleſs, it being only the mot 
axed part, for the ſulphureous part is diflolved, 


Soluble Emetich Tartar. 


T'HIS Preparation is a Soluble Tartar 
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Put into a glaſs veſſel four ounces of Cryſtals of 
Tartar powdered 3 pour upon it Spirit of Urine, 
until it be two fingers above the matter, there 
will happen a ſmall ebullition, becauſe the Cream 
of Tartar will difſolve in the Sprr:t of Urine z when 
the diffolution is finiſhed, add to it an ounce 
of the Liver of Antimony finely powdered, and 
ejght or ten ounces of water 3 boil it all ina ſand- 
heat ſeven or eight hours, and take care to put 
more hot water into the vefle], as the liquor con- 
ſumes ; after that filtrate, and evaporate gently 
in ſand all the liquor, and there will remain three 
ounces of a grayiſh powder drawing towards 


white, keep it ina Viol well ftopt. It is an Eme- Fertze. 
tick that works with little violence : The Doſe is pefe., 


from four to fifteen grains in Broth. 
Remarks. 


The Ebullition which happens in this Operati- 
on, proceeds from the Cream of Tartar's meeting 
with the volatile and alkali Salt of Vrne ; for the 
acid of Tartar piercing the Salt of Urine divides 
Its parts, and gives vent to igneous bodies which 
were contained in it, and which now finding them- 
ſelves free do break forth in great haſte. 

Yolatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack may be uſed 
Inſtead of that of Vrize ; but then there will be 
no ſenſible Ebullition, the reaſon of which is, be- 
cauſe the ſalt of this Spirit is not an Alkali ſo open 
as the Spirit of Urine, by reaſon of ſome impreſſi- 
on it has of the acid $2/ Armoniack, with which 
It was mixt 3 informuch that the Cryſtals of Tar- 
tar whoſe acid is not ſeparated from the Earth, 
has points ton groſs, and too unattive to infinuate 

into 
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and 
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x4tion, 


Another 
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into the pores of this Salt, and ſeparates its pr 
ſo eaſily as thoſe of the Salt that 1s contained j 
Spirit of Vrine, whoſe pores are bigger. 

Some part of the Ziver of Autimony diffolr 
in the boiling, and gives the Emerick quality t 
the powder. It is a very gentle Vomit, becay 
the Tartar fixes, and in ſome meaſure hinds 
the activity of the Sulphurs of Antimony. 

K inſtead of making the aforeſaid evaporatiy 
you ſhould take the veffel off the fire, whien the 
is but two thirds of the liquor conſumed, and | 
it ſettle withour ſtirring it, in four and twety 
hours the foluble Tartar, will cryſtallize at th 


bottom, and on the ſides, but it will be new: 


whit the better. 

When you-wonld make this cryſtallizationj, 
muſt uſe a flat veflel, let it be of earth, thatth 
Cryſtals may diſplay themſelves the better. Ti 
liquor is to be decanted, and the Cryſtals to}: 
taken and dryed. The evapotation and cryſ 
hzations are to be continued, until you have 6 
tained all your Salt. 

Another ſort of So/able Emetick Tartar mayh 
made by boiling in water an ounce of the Z:wer; 
Antimony - powdered with four ounces of Solik 
Tartar, for ſeven ot eight hours, then upon 
tring and evaporating the liquor, there wilt: 
main a gray powder of the fame vertues as tit 
other, and to be given itt the ſame Doſe. 


But theſe Soluble Emetick Tartats are not { 


ſtrong as the firſt Tartar Emetick which I bi 
deſcribed, by reaſon of the alkali Salts that 
mixed with them : For theſe Salts ſweeten, 
they do blunt very much the points of the as 
Salt of Antimony, and do hinder it from prick 
(i 
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the fibres of the ſtomach ſo violently, as it would 
do, if it were not mixed with it 3 Therefore the 
Doſe of the Emetick ſoluble Tartar ſhould be 
larger than that of the firlt Emetick Tartar, 
where there is no alkali, and which is not foluble. 

Heretofore I uſed the glaſs of Anutimony for 
making the Tartar Emetick, but I have found 
ſince, that the Ziver of Antimony makes it more 
yvomitive: The reaſon of this 1s, becauſe there 
being more ſaline Sulphur in the Zzver of Ant7- 
mony than in the g/aſs, therefore the Tartar re- 
ceives more of it from the one than the other. 
Indeed the glaſs of Antimony is a ſtronger vomi- 
tive than the Ziver if you take the ſubſtance of 
it by it ſelf; but the Emerick quality may be bet- 
ter had from the Liver, becauſe the other is de- 
prived by Calcination of the moſt ſoluble Sul- 
phur. 


Diſtillation of Tartar. 


T HIS Operation is a. ſeparation. of the 

phlegm, the Spirit,and the Ol of Tartar. 
Fill two thirds of a Retort with Tartar grolly 
powdered, place your Retort in a Reverberatory 
Furnace, and fitting to it a large capacious Re- 
eciver, begin the diltiation with a very fimall fire 
tor three hours only to warm the Retort, and 
drive out the phlegm drop by drop 3 throw away 
this inſipid water, and refitting the Receiver, 
tute cloſe the joints, encreaſe the fire by little 
and little, and you'll ſee Spirits fill the Receiver 
with Clouds 3 continue it that the Oil may like- 
wiſe comme forth ; then when there will come no 
more, 
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more, let the veflels cool, and unlute them po 
that which is in the Receiver into a Tunnel ling 
with brown Paper, that the Spirit may filtra; 
Oil of Tur- and ſeparate from the thick black Oil that r 
rar. mains in the filter : keep this Oil in a Viol, it; 
good to ſmell to in Hyiterical V apours: it woul 
Fertues. be good to rub Paralytical parts with, and for col 
® pains, but by reaſon of its abominable ſmell, it; 
not uſed. | 
Spirit of Pour the Spirit into a glaſs Cucurbit, and ret 
Tirtar, file it by diſtilling it in ſand, it is good againſtth 
Palſfie, Aſthma, and Scuryy, it works by Urin, 
Fertue. and by Sweat. It is uſed in Hyſterical maladig 
Dole, and for the Epilepſie : the Doſe is from one drachn 
to three in ſome appropriate liquor. 
Yor will find in the Retort a black maſs, fron 
_—_ a Salt may be drawn, as I ſhall ſhew her: 
after. 


Remarks. 


If you have uſed three pounds of Tartar of ii 
teen ounces to the pound in this Operation, jul 
will draw four ounces of phlzgm, eight ounces 
Spirit, and three ounces of Oil ; the black mal 
which remains in the Retort after diſtillation, wil 
weigh two pounds, or two and thirty ounces, and 
you will draw from that maſs twelve ounces of ſalt 

Almoſt all Authors who have ſpoke of Tartu 
have afſerted, That two ſorts of Spirits could be 
drawn from it by diſtillation, the one very vol 
tile, the other fixt and acid ; wherefore after all 
had mixed confuſedly in the Receiver, they ſepz 
rated the Oil, and added ſome alkali, ſuch 4 
Coral, or Crabs-eyes, to that which _ 

then 
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then they poured it intoa Cucurbit, and diſtilled 
about half the liquor, which they pretended to be 
a volatile Spirit 3 for the acid Spirit remained 
abforb'd by the alkali, with the phlegm in the 
bottom of the body. 

But having vowed never to be led by any Au- 

thority which is not founded upon experience, I 
have examined the nature of Tartar as ftrictly as 
poflible, and after a great many diftillations of it, 
I could never perceive this volatile Spirit, which 
hath been obtruded upon us 3 all that I could ever 
find is this, that Tartar contains good ſtore of eſ- 
ſential Salt, which renders It acid, and that this 
Salt coming forth by diſtillation, and mixing with 
phlegm,doth makeall the Spirit that can be drawn 
from Tartar. So that the Spirit of Tartar accord- 
ing tothe deſcription of theſe men 1s only the 
more phlegmatick part of the liquor, that 1s to 
ſay, the moſt deprived of this eflential Salt, be- 
cauſe almoſt all of it doth adhere unto the alkalt 
body of Coral, or Crabs-eyes, which were added 
to it. Butaccording tothe way I have ſet down, 
the Spirit may be drawn as pure as may be, be- 
cauſe I do not leave it to mix with the phlegm, 
which comes out firſt, 

If we do reftifie the Spirit, it is done to puritie 
it from ſome terreſtrious parts, which it might 
have carried along with it in the diſtiJlation. 

Some thinking to do better than thoſe who 
rectitie Spirit of Tartar on alkali matters, do in- 
[tead of thoſe alkalics uſe Biſcuit powdered, but 
they attain their end never the better, for the 
Biſcuit does ſweeten the acid Spirit of Turtar as 
much as Coral, or Crabs-eyes. 
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A very volatile and alkali Spirit 1s drawn from 


the Lees of Wine: I ſhall ſpeak of it in the Chay- 
ter oi the volatile Salt of Tartar, and perhapsit 
is this very Spirit that Paracelſus and Van Fel. 
2101t do boaſt ſo much of, and which has occa(- 
oned many Authors to write,that the Tartar does 
c£olitain a moſt volatile Spirit. 


Fixt Salt of Tartar, and its liquor, 
called Oil per Deliquium. 


Reak the Retort which ſerved you for diſt 
lation of Tartar, and take the black mal 
you find in it 3 Calcine it until it becomes white, 
then put jt into a great deal of hot water, and 
make a Z7x:v1um, filtrate it, and pour it into : 
glaſs, or carthen veſſel, evaporate in a ſand-het 
all the water, and there will remain a white Salt, 
which is called the Alkal: Salt of Tartar. 

This Salt is Aperitive, it is uſed for to drav 
forth the TinCture of Vegetables, and is given 
for Obſtructions ; 'The Doſe is from ten to thirt; 
drops in Broth, or Laxative Infuſions. 

If you expoſe for ſome days ina Cellar this Sal 
of Tartar in a wide glaſs veſſel, it will diffolre 


Oil of Tar. Into a liquor that is improperly called 0:1 of Tarts 
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per Deliquium. 

It is uſed for Tettars, and to diſcuſs Tumors; 
the Ladies do mix it in Lilly-water to clear thei 
complexion, and hands, 
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Remarks. 


In theſe two laſt Operations I have given you 4» exfi: 
the means of obtaining all that can be got from meth4d for 
Tartar ; but thoſe who have no need of the Spj- <4/cinmg 
rit or Oil; and would only deſire the Salt, may D—— 
bruiſe the crude Tartar, and wrapping it up in ; 
Paper may calcine it until it turns into a white 
maſs ; after which they may drayy the falt by a 
Lixivium, as I faid before. 

I do commonly draw this way four ounces of Duomtity. 
very white, and well purified falt of Tartar, from 
each pound of re# Tartar ; a little more may be 
drawn from white Tartar, but it is no better than 
the other, 

I have obſerved that when water is thrown up- 
on the mals of Tartar newly calcined, it heats, 
much like unſlack'd © Zime, when werted ; the 
reaſon of which 1s the ſame that I have given, to 
explicate the cbullition of ©uick-lime in water : 
all the difference is this, That Tartar calcined 
containing a great deal of Salt, does more eaſily 
Imbibe water than 2uick-lime, 

Some do calcine Salt of 7arrar witha little Sul- g,yhuy rc; 
phur, to hinder it from diffolving fo eafily by the 7» be ad.ed 
alr, and to render it the whiter ; but this is no #2 the calc; 
good practice, becauſe the acid Spirit of Sulphur 29 9 
deſtroys ſome part of the alkali ; and this does *2* 
come to happen, by reaſon thar the pores of this 
dalt by being thus calcined are not fo open as they 
were, and the air therefore cannot ſo ealily melt 
It. If you would make Salt of Tartar, and other 
alkali fixt Salts very white indeed, you mult cal- 
cine them all alone in a great fire, until they be- 

Qq2 Come 
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# urificati- 
0n of the 
Salt of 
Tartar. 


—— 


come white, and then purifie them by diflolution, 
Filtration and Coagulation. As for their prone- 
neſs to diſlolve, this is natural to alkali Salts, and 
cannot be taken from them, but by deſtroying 
their nature. 

Nor can I approve the addition of any quantity 
of Nitre to the Calcination of Tartar, as ſome 
do, becauſe the volatile parts of N:tre being ex- 
alted, the fixt do remain, and by their acidity do 
diminiſh the vertue of Salt of Tartar. 

Although the Salt of Tartar be tolerably white 
after the firſt purification, yet if you do calcine 
threeſcore and four ounces of it, and filtrate it as 
1 have ſaid, you will draw ſtill abundance of earthy 
matter : and if in curioſity you ſhould dry this 
earth, you would find three ounces and a half of it. 

Alkali falts are aperitive, in that they diffolye 
thoſe ſlimy humors which cauſed Obſtructions ; 
and it 1s for the ſame reaſon that Salt of Tartar 
does correct Sexua, and hinders it trom griping, 
tor the ſubſtance of Senna being viſcous, this does 
rarefie it, and make it. work the quicker; it may 
alſo ſerve to diflolve ſome viſcous phlegm that 
ſticks in the guts, which as 1t is going oft, cauſes 
griping Pains. 

4Theliquor or Oil made per Deliquium is only 
a Salt of Tartar diflolved by the moiſture of the 
Cellar. If you would make it quickly, you muſt 
diſſolve the Salt of Tartar in as much Rain water 
well filtratcd, as is needfu] to turn it into a li- 
quor. It may be uſed like the former, it cures 
Tettars, and diſcuſſes Tumors, becauſe being an 
Alkall it ſweetens the keen Salts which fomented 
theſe diſteimpers, 
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When Salt of Tartar, or its liquor 1s ajffolved Salt of 


in water newly diſtilled from ſome green plant, 
the water will turn green, and the greener the 
plant is from which the water was diſtilled, this 


Salt does make the water ſo much the greener. gyeer. 


The water of Night-ſhade turns greener with it 
than Balm-water, Balm-water greener than Eye- 
bright-water, and ſo of the reſt. Lhe reafon of 
this effect proceeds from this, That the alkali Salt 
of Tartar does rarefie, and make appear many 
little parts of the Plant, which did riſe with the 
water in the diſtillation, and did not till then ap- 
pear. But the water muſt be ſure to be diſtilled 
with a fire ſufficiently great, for if it ſhould have 
been diſtilled in a Balxeum, or ſuch like heat, 
there would not appear the leaſt ſhew of green, 
though an alkali Salt were mixed with 1t. 

Cherry-water, Roſe-water ard many other diſtil- 
Jed waters of fruits or flowers, do give no colour, 
þy the addition of Salt of Tartar. 


Tin&ure of Salt of Tartar. 


6 & HIS Operation is an exaltation of ſome 
parts of Salt of Tartar in Spirit of Wine. 
Melt in a good Crucible twenty ounces of S2/t 
of Tartar jna great fire, and when ir is in Fulion, 
cover it with a Tile, and put coals round It ; 
blow about it ſo, as to raiſe a greater heat, than if 
you were to melt Gold ; continue this degre2 of 
fire about ſix hours, or until your S$2/t of Tartar 
ISof a red marble colour, which you may know 
by thruſting the end of a Spatulaintoth:. Crucible, 
tor when it is drawn out, you may look upon a 
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little matter that is ſtack to it ; then take out 
the Crucible with a pair of tongs and turn It up- 
fide down into a warm mortar, the matter will 
coagulate in a little time, powder it preſently, 
and put it intoa matraſs 'warmed before-hand ; 
pour upon it Spirit of Wine. tartarized, until it 
ſwims four fingers above the matter : ſiop the ma- 
traſs with another to make a double-vefſel,lute the 
junctures cloſe with a wet bladder, ſet your ma- 


traſs in Sand, and heat it with a gradual fire, to ' 


make the $p1:r:t of Wine boil ſeven or eight hours, 
during which time it will affume a red colour. At- 
ter thar let the veſiels cool, and unlute them ; fe- 
parate by inclination this moſt fragrant Tincture, 
and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. {ut 3 

You may pour more Sp:rit of Wine -on the re- 
maining $4/r of Tartar, and proceed as before, as 
long as 1t will draw out any Tintture. 

The Tin&ure of the Salt of Tartar is an excel- 
lent Aperitive, it purifies the blood, and reliſts 
malignity of humors. It is uſed in the Scurvy, 
The Doſe is from ten to thirty drops in ſome con- 
1ement liquor, 


Remarks. 


You muit place the Cruciblein the Furnace up- 
ena lile, jor fear leſt the wind which comes 
through the doors of the Aſh-hole, and fire-room, 
might be apt to coo! the bottom, and' hinder 
the Fuſion of the Salt. 

the $z/t of Tartar having been a good while 
melted 1n the Crucible, docs fame when thrown 
upon hghted coals, as calily as Salt-peter does. 
Ihis efizCt proceeds only from this, that the fire 
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has attenuated and volatilized the parts of this 
fixt Salt, ſo as to render them fit to exalt with 
the ſulphur of Coals. 

Many have writ that it is ſufficient to calcine 
the Salt of Tartar two hours ina violent fire, or 
until the Sa/t of Tartar becomes bluith 3; but aft- 
ter having tried ſeveral times to make the 71nGure 
according to this deſcription, I conld never be able 
todo it; it is true the Sprrit of Pine will be a little 
TinQured, but it comes not near that which 15 ne- 
ceflary to call it the Tinture of Salt of Tartar 
for it ſhould be red like Wine, and to-make it ſo, 
it is requiſite to calcine it as I have ſaid, and good 
ſtore of it ſhould be put into rhe Crucible, becauſe 
it diminiſhes exceedingly. You muſt likewiſe take 
careto uſe Spirit of Wine well refified, for if there 
ſhould be any phlegm in it, if would not turn red, 

This 7Tin&re doth'not yroceed from a fixt ſul- 
phur contained in the Salt of Tartar, as many 
have pretended ; it is only an exaltation of this 
Salt in Spirit of Wine ; for if by way of curioſity 
you ſhould diſtil this 7i#&re, you would recover 
only a Spirit of Wine ;, and yet nevertheleſs there 
will remain at bottom but a ſmall quantity of Salt 
of Tartar with its uſual whiteneſs; which thews 
ſufficiently that rhis colour did only proceed from 
the exatt mixture of the Spirir of 1/ine with the 
Salt of Tartar, ſeeing vpon their ſeparation the 
colour difppears, 

The 7: Fure of this Salt of Tartar loſes its red 
colour as it zrows old, by reaton that the mor? 
ſubtile part of the Sp:rit of 17432 18 loſt tarovs. 
the pores of the glafs, an tnere remalns 0n. 
Spirit which has not trength enough to keep 5:18 
Salt of Tartar in 1:7 exalted condition. 
4 1] < : 
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Mag!iſtery of Tartar, or, Tartarum 
___ Vitriolatum, 


4 F HIS Operation is a Salt of Tartar impreg- 
nated with the acidity of Spirit of Vitril, 

Put into a glaſs body what quantity you pleaſe 
of Oil of Tartar made per Deliqguium, pour upon 
it by little and little rectified Spirit of Yitriu, 
there will be a great efferveſcency : continue to 
drop more in, till there's no further ebullition ; 
then place your Cucurbit in Sand, and evapo- 
rate the Spirit with a little fire, there will remain 
a very white Salt, keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

It jsa good Aperitive, and is alſo a little Pur- 
gative; it is given in hypochondriacal caſes, in 
Quartans, King's-evil, and all other diſeaſes 
wherein it is neceflary to open QbſtruCtians, and 
to work by Urine, The Doſe is from ten to 
thirty grains in ſome proper liquor, 


Remarks, 


Tartarum V/itriolatum may be made with the 
Salt of Tartar as well as with the O21; the Ebulli- 
tion proceeds from this, that the acid of Vitriol 
piercing the alkali Salt of Tartar, doth vioiently 
jeparate its parts, and gives vent to igneous Bo- 
dies which were there impriſoned ; and this effer- 
veicency comes to paſs as often as an alkali meets 
with an acid, and remains until the acid can find 
nothing more to encounter in the alkali Salt. Then 
there follows a Coagulum at the bottom of the 


veſiel, becauſe the acid and alkali claſping toge- 
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ther, do loſe their motion, and by their united 
weight do precipitate to the botrom. And this 
cauſes the 11quor to be much leſs acrimonious than 
the Oil of Tartar was before, though at leaſt an 
equal quantity of Spirzt of Yitriol was mixed with 
it. You muſt evaporate it gently, and eſpecially 
toward the end, for fear the acid ſhould riſe with- 
al. 

This Salt is whiter than common Salt of Tartar, 
as having been ſubtilized by acids, after the ſame 


- manner as we ſee ſeveral other white things en- 


creaſe in their colour, as they are beaten into a 
tine powder. 

If you do uſe two ounces of Salt of Tartar in this 
Operation, you'll draw two ounces and a half of 
Tartarum YVitriolatum, This augmentation comes 
from the more heavy and ſtrong part of the Y:tr20!, 
for that which is evaporated is very phlegmatick. 

You may here-uſe the rectified Ol of Vitriol in- 
ſtead of the Spirit, and then the leſs is requir'd, 
becauſe it is a ſtronger acid, but the Tartarum 
Fitriolatum will not be ſo white, as when Spirit 
of Vitriol is uſed, by reaſon of ſome TinEure that 
always remains with the Oz/ of Yitrzol, rectific it 
as much as you pleaſe. 

Though ſome have written, That 1f Tartarum 
Vitriolatum were put into a Retort, and diſtilled, 
one might draw Spirzt of Vitriolas good as It was 
at firſt, nevertheleſs it is certain that it will not be 
ſo ſtrong a Spirit ; for it has loſt the moſt ſubtile 
part of its acidity, by encountring with the alkali, * 
which may be ealily judged both by the taſte, and 
the effects. 

It by way of curioſity you would ſearch a little 
narrowly into this Operation, and obſerve what 

$ \ | happens 
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happens during the ebullition of the acid and th 


alkali, you would find that a great many litt 
daſhes of water do fly about, eſpecially if the veſt 
is not plac'd too low,and you hold a lighted Cand 
near it, for they will be apt to put it ont. Thi 
effeft can have no other cauſe than the violent| 
paration of the parts of the alkali by the acil 
which makes the watry part of this liquorh 
ſparkle upwards, being on*all fides violent 
driven. 

If you uſe 07 of Pitriol, the ebullition is th 
greater, and the heat the more conſiderable, ht 
cauſe its acid being ſtronger, it ſeparates the part 
of tie alkali body more _ a. 

Now conſidering the ebullition which happen 


| between acid-andalkalj, I have the leſs opiniond 


a method that ſome do follow, which is to bathe; 
little the bodies that are to be embalm'd, with $i 
rit of Salt, and then to put Salt of Tartar into th: 
embalming powder ; for it 1s very likely, that thi 
Spirit of Salt, which is an acid, by mixing with 
the alkali ſalt of Tartar, may produce a Fermen- 
tation which may ſtirup the remaining humidity 
of the Carkaſ, and make it to mix with the Ir- 

redients of the powder, arid fo inſtead of pre- 
Roving the dead body, we have reaſon to fear le 
this Fermentation ſhould rather haſten a diffolu- 
tion of its parts. 

Acids do ſometimes diffolve and rarefie, and at 
other times coagulate and precipitate, as may be 
ſeen by the Operations which have been deſcribed, 
theſe different actions do ſeem very ſtrange, for 
it is hard to conceive how one and the ſame liquor 
thonld produce contrary effects ; but I'll give you 
en exphocation of this Phenomenon, which becauſe 
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it is built upon experience, may perhaps meet 
with ſome approbation. 

An acid proves always diffolvent, when good 
ſtore of it is poured upen the matter thatis to be 
difolved ; but it makes a Coagulum as often, when 
being in too ſmall a quantity, its points are fixed 
in the pores of the matter, and have not power 
enough to get out 3 and this 1s plainly perceived, 
when Spirit of Vitriol is poured upon the liquor of 
Salt of Tartar 3 for if you ſhould. mix but ſo much 
a5 iSTequiſite to penetrate the Salt, the acids do 
remain ſheathed in it, and bear it down, whence 
a Coagulation and Precipitation happens 3 but if 
nowſo much more, or a greater quantity of Sprr:r 
of Vitriol, ſhould be ſtill added to the liquor, the 
Coagulum will diſappear , by reaſon that the little 
bodies which being gathered together maintained 
their part againſt the acid, and hindred its motion, 
will be then ſcattered and diflolved by the acid, 
that is now grown the ſtronger. 

The fame thing may be remarked 1n all other 
bodies which can be diflolved by acids; for if you 
take a little of any of thofe, and pour a little acid 
upon it, there is made a great effterveſcency,” and 
atter that a Coagulum; but if you add more acid, 
the matter will all diffolve. 

Anacid can likewiſe precipitate what an alkali 
hath diſſolved, as we ſee in the Operation of the 
Magiſtery of Sulphur, and this becauſe the acid 
having diffolved and ſeparated the parts of the 
alkali makes it let go its hold, and the body pre- 
cipitates by its own weight. 

When Milk coagulates by the means of an acid, 
It 1s becauſe it contains a great deal of Cheeſe, 
Into which the acid enters, and loling its m—_ 
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weighs it down 3 whence it comes to paſs that the 
Coagulum which 15 made with a weak acid, preci. 
pitates much leſs than that which 1s made with 
greater quantity of acid ; but if you ſhould in cy 
riofity pour a great deal of acid upon the preciyj 
tated Coagulum, you would find it diffolve by de. 
grees. 

Almoſt all fermentations are only diflolutions 
by acids, either natural or- foreign, Thus the 
fermentation of Wine happens, as we ſaid, fron 
the acids diflolving the oily parts of the Mupte, 

The fermentation of Dough, and other matter 
of the ſame nature does proceed from this, that 
the natural ſalts having been put into motion hy 
trituration or ſome other cauſe do rarehie and dif 
ſolve, as much as they can, whatſoever reſiſts thei 
motion 3 but becauſe theſe acid falts do exert 
their aCtivity by little and little, and do mer 
with much reſiſtance, the ſolution is made ſJowly, 
and the diviſion of ſome parts is with. difficult 
enough. And this 1s that which cauſes the mat- 
ter to ſwell as it does, and to take up greate! 
room than it had before, 

Leaven dozs encreaſe the Fermentation i 
Dough, becauſe it ſelf being a paſte, whereof the 
falts are become free to att by means of a long 
Fermentation, theſe ſalts do eaſily join witi 
thoſe of the other paſte, or dough, and do help 
them to raretie and diflolve the whole, 

The ſame may be likewiſe ſaid of other acid 
matters which cauſe a Fermentation. 

But when the acids have rarefied the matter 3 
much as they are able, they loſe their motion 1n 
it, and then the matter coagulates, that is to ſay, 
returns into the ſame extenſion as before, 
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"There is ſtill one effect of acids, which ſeems 
different from thoſe I have now ſpoken of, that 
they do preſerve certain bodies which are put into 
them, as ſalt keeps or preſerves meat. Thus 
when young Cucumbers, Samphire, or Capers 
are ſteeped in Vinegar, there is no fermentation 
with them, and conſequently no corruption. 

Thereaſon of which is, That the parts of Cu- 
cumbers and other like things being very viſcous 
and ſluggith, the acids do infinuate to diffolve 
them, but they have not there their motion free 
enough to wake their joſtles, and to divide the 
parts minutely, ſo that the acids of the Vinegar 
do only fix in the pores of theſe matters, and co- 
agulate in them. | 

It is this coagulation which hinders the Cu- 
cumbers from corrupting, for theſe acids do ſhut 
their pores, and ſerve for ſo many little pegs, 
wherewith to ſuſtain their parts firm and quiet, 
Sea-ſalt which is an acid does preſerve meat, and 
many other matters, for the ſame reaſon. I have 
already ſpoken of that in my Remarks upon the 
Principles. : 

The Coagulation then which acids do canſe may 
juſtly be faid to be an imperfect diflolution of 
Bodies, and I could here relate a great many other 
examples to prove what I have afterted. But I 
ſhall. content my ſelf with thoſe already ſaid. And 
now let us ſee whether this diſcourſe can furniſh 
us with any thing that illuſtrates the digeſtion of 
Aliments in the Stomach. 

Moſt of our modern Philoſophers have not 
ſpared the notion of acid, when they have endea- 
voured to explicate digeſtion, they have conceived 
the membranes of the Stomach, to be all impreg- 

nated 
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Objection. 


Anſwer, 


nated with it, and many of them not contents! 
with this liquor alone have brought ſome more 
it from the Spleen and Pancreas : but if all thek 
acids were really in the Stomach, the aliment 
would not eſcape coagulating, and conſequenth 
an indigeſtion, as uſes to happen, after taking to 
many acids at meals; for conceive never fo gre 
a quantity of them, either there would not |; 
enough to diflolve the Aliments, or elfe the Men; 
branes of the Stomach would be attenuated and 
concocted too, as well as that which they contain, 
which nevertheleſs doth not happen in the naturi 
temper of the body. 

There is no need of ſeeking after theſe imag; 
nary acids to cauſe digeſtion ; the ſpittle which 
mixes with the Aliments as they receive their fi 
Trituration between the Teeth, will furniſh u 
with enough to aCtuate the Fermentation in th: 
Stomach ; there is but little acid requiſite to ſt 
the parts in motion, but when once they ar 
moved, they do contain enough Salts and Spirit 
of the ſame nature, which being quickned by the 
heat of this vz/cxs will break all their Chains, 


and find a vent out, whence Goes infallibly folloy 
an attenuation of the Aliment into a chyious ſub 
ltance. 
It will be ſaid, without doubt, that the irritats 
on in the Stomach, which is called Hager, cannot 
be produced by any thing but an acid, which find: 
ing.no more Aliments to work upon,uſes to att up 
on the membranes themſelves. But I think I ſhall 
explicate this irritation better, according to my 
own opinion, than that of theſe men 3 for I may 
with reaſon enough ſay, Thar the ſpittle finding 
the ſtomach. empty ot all nouriſhment, _ 
alone, 
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alone, and creates this irritation, omg that ſpit- 
tle, as every body muſt grant, is loaded with a 
Salt 3 but as for them, they muſt make an acid to 
come from the membranes, which nevertheleſs 
doth not irritate them, but only when 1t meets 
with nothing elſe in the Stomach to exerciſe upon, 


. which is a thing hard enough to comprehend. 


I know very well that ſome of them to avoid 
this difficulty will ſay, that the acid is generated 
in the ſtomach from the remainder of that which 
isSeaten, which continuing ſome time in the ſto- 


- mach produces a Leaven after the ſame manner 


as Dough ; but then they muſt explain to me 
what the Ferment did conſiſt of, which ſerved to 
digeſt the firſt Aliments that the Infant took. 


Another Objection may be made to what I have 0bj-ficr. 


ſaid touching digeſtion 3 it is, Lhat whereas I have 
maintained that acids do diflolve when they 
abound, and coagulate when they are but few in 
a great deal of matter, it ſhould happen that 
Spittle ſhould then beapter to coagulate the Ali- 
ments in the ſtomach, and cauſe indigeſtion, than 
would a greater quantity of acids : for it ſeems, 
according to my diſcourſe, the more acids are 
found in a matter, the more liable it muſt be to 
diflolve. 

Toreſolve this difficulty, which ſeems to be 
very confiderable, we muſt obſerve that the na- 
tural acids of Aliments taken into the ſtomach, 
are ſufficient to rarcfie and diffolve thoſe bodies 
which hinder their motion, when it has been be- 
gun by Maſtication, or by ſome falt of the ſpittle, 
which ſerves as a Leaven to them, much after the 
ſame manner as the ſalts of meal do rareftie the 
Palte, when they have been aftuated before by 

Triture- 
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Trituration and Leaven together 3 but now if 
there happens to be too much acid in the Aliment; 
that are taken intq the ſtomach, they will haye 
the ſame effects as Cucumbers and thoſe other 
things I mentioned, which are preſerved in Vine- 
gar. The acids will indeed endeavour to cut in 
pieces what ſtands in their way, but having todo 
with parts too viſcous and heavy, they will foon 
loſe all their activity, and fix by their quantity, 
and their gravity the natural falt of theſe aliment, 
as Vinegar fixes that of Cucumbers ; for when the 
acids do ſhut the pores of the matter, and keey 
them firm and quiet, the natural ſalt cannotexalt 
ſo as to cauſe any Fermentation or digeſtion. 

The reaſon then why a ſmall portion of acid; 
will-cauſe digeſtion in the ſtomach, and a greater 
quantity will hinder it, is that the ſmall quantity 
will joyn with the natural falt of the Aliments,and 
have its operation without ſhutting the pores of 
the matter : whereas a great ſtore of acids will 
quite fill the pores of this matter, and hinder the 
motion of the natural ſalt; for it 1s not enongh 
that there bea great many acids, to cauſe ſuch a 
diffolution, theſe acids muſt have room to move in, 
4nd to make their joſtles. 

Thus theſe eftects do make nothing againſt what 
| have aflerted concerning acids, for a greater 
quantity of them will always have more diſpoſiti- 
on, and tendency to a diflolution ; but if this great 
quantity does coagulate divers things, It is only 
by accident, and through the diſpoſition of the 
matter into which the acid points have entred. 

What I have here eſtabliſhed concerning acids 
may ſerve very much to explicate the nature of 
Fevers, and their principal ſymptoms, _ 
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Firſt of all every body muſt granc, thar when 
there are Obſtructions in our bodies, th2 ob« 
ſtructed matter does ferment and fowr, as Dough, 
Wine; and ſeveral other things grow ſowr by 
being ſtale. | 

This matter by Fermenting ſends ſaline or acid 
vapours into the maſs of bloud, which do cauſe 
divers alterations in it, according to their quanti- 
ty,and quality, for theſe acius are commonly mixt 
with ſulphurs, which area kind of Vehicle to the 
acids, and are more or leſs corrupted, according 
as the matter whence they are derived has ſojourn- 
ed more or leſs in the obſtructed part. 

Now if theſe acid vapours are carried into the 
reflels, but only in ſuch a quantity as is tit to make 
a kind of Leaven, they will then rarefie the bloud 
too much ; and whereas they by conſequence do 
encreaſe its motion and heat, they do caufe that 
which we call a Fever this Fever mult remain 
as longas the Ferment continues in the bloud, and 
according as there comes a new ſupply of matter 
in place of that which nature has thrown ott. 

But if a greater quantity of acids ihould riſe all 
of a ſ2dden from our of the Obſtructions, then 
there muſt needs happen a kind of Coagulation, for 
theſe acids thus abounding, and fixing the grofſer 
part of the blood, do partly loſe their motion, and 
quiet the ebullition of the blood by fixing its parts. 

It is this kind of Congelation which cauſes 
thoſe cold ſhiverings, which are felt, before rhe 
hot fit begins ; for as the heat is derived from the 
motion of the Spirits, the cold is produced trom 
the ceſſation of their motion. 

The trembling and ſhivering, called in Latin 
borror, which happens at the fame time, and 
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which is ſometimes ſo very ſtrong,thatit makes the 
bed ſhake, is a Kind of Convullion, cauſed by the 
ſame acids, which prick the inward membranes 
of the veflels: For though the points of the 
acids be abſorb'd by the ramous parts of the 
blood, yet there is {till ſuch a quantity as is ſuff- 
cient to fix upon the internal coats of the veſſels, 
and to prick them-in that manner. 

The cold fit continues until the Spirits have by 
their aCtivity raretied this Congelation ; for the 
Spirits being continually ſupplied with additional 
forces do make violent aflaults until they have 
made their way free. 

The Coagnlum being diflolved, the blood ſhould 
ſeem to circulate as it did before, but becauſe the 
matter of the Coagulum is converted into a Lea- 
ven, this Leaven makes the blood to boil, and 
ſo cauſes a Fever ; this Fever continues until the 
blood is freed from. all this Ferment, either by 
Tranſpiration, or by Urine. 

Now to conceive how this Coagn/tm may be 
converted intoa Leaven, we muſt conſider that 
the Spirits of the blood have loſt moſt of their 
acidity in diflolving this Coagulum, and that there 
remains but only acidity caough to produce 4 


fermentation. 


Nevertheleſs you muſt not think I mcan by this 
Congelation now fpoken of, a Coagulum altoge- 
ther like to that in Milk, or to that which hap- 
pens, when aa acid liquor is ſyringed into the 
Veins of an Animal, for theſe Congelationsare too 
firong, and there would then happen the ſame 
t:1ng,or very near the 1ame as does to the Animal, 
ho ſoon atterwards falls into Convultions, and 
©123, 2ecaule the courſe of the Spirits anc __ 
wou 
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would be intirely ſtopt, and they would never be 
able to break through ſo great an obſtacle : But I 
do underſtand here that the blood is made thicker 
than it was, and has not ſo freea motion as it had 
before, which is enough to cauſe ſuch cold fits. 

Now it remains for me to explicate how it 
comes to paſs that Fevers have their returns re- 
oularly by fits. 

The matter that makes the obſtructions which 
I have laid down for the Fundamental cauſe of 
Fevers, begins not to ſend forth its vapours, nor 
to diſperſe its acid falt into the blood in order to 
cauſe a Fever, until it has got together a certain 
quantity in the obſtructed veſſels, and then it is 
probable that there is a new diſcharge of the 
matter. 

This diſcharge or eruption of Fereriſh matter 
muſt happen at ſet times, ſo long asthe Obftrudti- 
on laſts, becauſe the humors which circulate to 
the obſtructed perts, and there ſtop, are always 
In an equal quickneſs and an equal quantity. 

Now becauſe in a Tertian, the veſicts wizzrein 
the obſtruction happens, do acquire in two days 
a ſufficient repletion ef matrer to produce the 
Eruption and Fermentation I have ſpoken of, the 
Fits do come to operate every ſecond (2y. 

But becauſe in a Quattan the humors are more 
tenacious and heavy,and flow with leis expedition, 
the Fermentation and eruption mult needs be 
flower, and conſequently the fits more diftant the 
one from the other. 

The Quotidian Ague is cauſed by a Stine Pitni- 
ta which is naturally fluid enough to make thc 
matter ferment in leſs time, wheretore it 1s tha! 
the fits do return every day. 
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We may reaſon concerning the other kinds of 
Fevers upon the ſame principle, and explicate all 
the accidents that happen, but I have no deſign to 
enlarge my felf further upon this ſubject, I ſhould 
think it would be too great a digreſſion, and a 
book ſhould rather be made on purpoſe, to expreſs 
- the circumitances which might be deduced 
rom It. 


Volatile Salt of Tartar. 


T HIS Operation is the Salt of the Lees of 

Wine, volatilized by fermentation. 

' Dry the Lees of Wine with a gentle fire, and fi 
with them two thirds of a large earthen, or glaſs 
Retort, place this Retort in a Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, and fitting to it a large Receiver, give a 
ſmall fire to it to heat the Retort by degrees, and 
to drive forth an inſipid phlegm-z when vapours 
begin to riſe, you muſt take out the phlegm, and ; 
luting carefully the junCtures of your veſſels, 
quicken the hre by little and little, until you find 
the Receiver filled with white clouds ; continue lt 
in this condition, and when you perceive the Re- 
ceiver to coo], raiſe the fire to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, and continue it ſo, until there riſe no more 
vapours. When the veſlels are cold, unlute the 
Receiver, and ſhaking it about to make the vola- 
tile Salt which ſticks to it fall to the bottom, 
pour.it all into a Bolt-head; fit to it a Head 
witn a finall Receiver ; lute well the junCtures, 
and placing it in ſand, give a little fire under 1t, 
and the volat.le Salt will riſe, and ſtick to the 
head, and the top of the Bolt-head 5 take of 
your 
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your head, and ſet on another in its place : gather 
your ſalt, and ſtop it up quickly, for it eaſily difſ- 
ſolves into a liquor z continue the fire, and take 
care to gather the Salt according as you ſee it ap- 
ear ; but when there riſes no more Salt, a liquor 
will diſtil, of which you muſt draw about three 
ounces, and then put out the fire. 
This Salt is in great requeſt for to purifie tie r:ue; 
blood, by Sweat or Urine : 1t may be given in the 
Palfie, Apoplexy, Epilepſhie, Quartan and Ter- 
tian Agues, and to open ObſtruCttions z The Doſe pe, 
is from (ix grains to tifteen in ſome proper liquor, 
The diſtilled liquor is a volatile Salt that is riſen p41zrite 
with the phlegm z it is called the volatile Spirit of Spirit of 
Tartar, and has the ſame verrues as the Salt z its Tartar. 
Doſe is from eight to four and twenty drops. Doſe. 
After this fame manner the volatile Salt of 
Beans, Soot, and divers Fruits and Seeds may be 
prepared. 


Remarks, 


The Lees of Wine being incomparably more 
fermented than the Tartar which is found in the 
kdes of veſſels, we need not wonder if its Salt 1s 
more volatile. 

This Salt is ſublimed in a Bolt-head, to the end 
the phlegm, which is too heavy to riſe ealily ſo 
high, may not mix with it ; but it is extrordinary 
hard to keep this Salt dry, it calily humetts and 
diffolves into a liquor, wherefore it were much 
better to draw it jn a Spirit, and leſs of the vo- 
latile part would be loſt, being detained by the 
phlegm, 
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Nevertheleſs becauſe there are ſeveral perfons 
who are as well pleaſed with the ſight of things, 
as their eftects, this liquefied Salt might then be 
mixt with a ſufficient quantity of calcined Bones 
powdered, to make thereof a Paſte, which might 
be made jnto little Pellets, to be put into a Bolt- 
head, and fitting to it a Blind-head, this Salt may 
be ſublimed or reftified as before, and this pure 
Salt muſt be kept in Viols well ftopt. 

- The difficulty there is in keeping this volatile 
Salt dry, as well as that of other Vegetables, does 
proceed from this, that only the more effential 
part is volatilized, for there remains much fixt 
Salt with the earth in the Retort. 

This volatile Salt becomes alkali by the means 
of fire, as other yolatilc Salts do, whereof I have 
already ſpoken in my Remarks upon the Principles; 
and there is no manner of probability that it ſhould 
have been of this nature, either in the Plaxt or 
in the Zees, for the reaſons that I have ſhewn in 
the ſame Remarks, 

T ſhall add here, That if the aJlkali Salt did exiſt 
in the Zees, but is not able to expand it ſelf, and 
get the predominancy ofacids but only by a long 
Fermentation as the Chymiſts will have it, who 
follow the common way of diſcourſing of theſe 
things, it would then necefarily follow that the 
more Lees do ferment, the more they mutt loſe 
of their acidity, becauſe the alkali would deſtroy 
it, Nevertheleſs the contrary to this. happens; 
for Lees do ſowr as they grow ſtale, and thoſe 
who make Vinegar, do knov well enough how to 
uſe the Lees, and to make them ferment with 
tneir Wine, when they would make V inegar 
quickly, . 
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It ſeems to me from the conſideration of this 
effect, that there is little reaſon to follow the Sen- 
timents of ſome, who have writ that the Lees of 
Wineabounding in volatile Salt,anda ſulphureous 
Spirit do contain but very little acid 3 for it is as 
plain as may be that this volatilefalt isacid in the 
Lees, and is the ſame that makes the acid Spirit 
of Vinegar, being more volatile than many other 
acids, to volatilize with its phlegm in the diftil- 
lation. It is true that Salt of Tartar drawn by the 
Retort, does riſe more eaſily than Spirit of V ine- 
gar, but this is from its being volatilized by the 
violent heat of fire. 

Another mark that all the Salt of Lees is acid, 
is this, That the Tartar does all diflolve in the 
Wine, and turns into Vinegar 3 tor very little or 
no Lees, or other Tartar, isto be found in the 
veflels wherein V inegar is made, although there 
was ſome naturally before, or though ſome more 
were added to it as TI hare aid in the Chapter of 
Vinegar. 2 : 

Perhaps it will be objectecl, That Lees are ſome- 0bjef;or: 
times added to Wines grown ropy and muciia- 
ginous, to make them good agitn, and yet thoſe 
Wines are not ſowred by the Lees. 

But this effect happens, when the former Fer- Anſwer, 
mentation becoming 1nperfect, through the tao 
great quantity of phlegm for the littie proportion 
of Saltthat wes in the W ines,the Salt of the Lees 
does rarefie, exalt, and conjoin with the olly 
parts af the iiquor that the Spirit of Wine 1s 
made of, as I have faid in the Chapter of xe, 

For the Wine does not ſfowr, fo long as the Salt 
finds Oil to att upon, but it does ſo, when this Salt 
fads nothing to hinder it from expanding it ſelf. 
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The volatile Salt of Tartar produces much the 
ſame effetts, as that of Beans, and other Sceds, 
and though many will needs give it ſublime and 
extraordinary vertues in compariſon with other 
volatile Salts, I do'nt ſee any reaſon for ſuch high 
conceits,nor that effects do anſwer their pretencez, 

Volatile Salts have a good uſe, when they find 
the pores and humors diſpoſed for perſpiration, 
but they are full as dangerous, when the humor 
arenot ar al! prepared ; for by their volatility they 
do put we humors into ſo great a motion, that 
ofter:times the Fever is encreaſed by them, and a 
tranſlation made ro the Brain :.wherefore you muſt 
conſider well the temper and preſent ſtate of your 
Patient, before you preſume to give them. 

That which remains in the Bolt-head, after the 
volatile Salt, and Spirit are drawn off, is a black 
and ſtinking Oil mixt with the more phlegmatick 
part of the liquor ; you muſt ſeparate this Oil in 
a Tunnel lined with brown Paper ; it is good for 
the Palfie, for cold Pains, and for Hyſterical 
Women to ſinell to. 

A Lee, or Tartar Calcized 1s found in the Re: 
tort, aut of which you may draw a fixt alkali Salt, 
as out of common Tartar, but in a much leſs 
quantity, for that the greateſt part of the Salt of 
Lees 1s volatilized. 

Some have fanſjed that if the volatile Salt of 
any Plant were caſt into the ground, there would 
ſpring up the ſame kind of Plant, as if the Sced 
it felf was fown: But experience ſhews them 
very much miſtaken. It 1s True, That if you 
water the earth, in which there is the Seed of 
any Plant, with the juice and decoction of the 
jame Plant, the ſeed will ſhoot out ſooner, g 
d3'** * p ; JS. 41 : t c 
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the Plant it ſelf will appear ſooner above ground, 
becauſe the juice or decoction contains an efſen- 
tial and volatile Salt, which penetrates into the 
Seed, and ſerves it as dung. So the decoCtion 
of Muſhrooms, being ſprinkled at the foot of ſe- 
veral Trees, will make 1ſhrooms ariſe ina ſhort 
time, for it opens the Seed of them ſooner than 
otherwiſe they would have been. 


. —_— — ——  — 


CH AF. AAS 
Of Opium. 


or by Inciſion of the heads of Poppres, what and 
found very frequently in Greece, in the hence. 


' PIU M is a Tear which diſtils of itſelf, Opium 


Kingdom of Cambata, and the Territories of 
Grand-Cairo in Egypt : there are three ſorts of 
it, the Black, the White, and the Yellow. 


The Inhabitants of thoſe Countries do keep this Meconium. 


Opium for their own uſe, and do ſend us only the 
Meconium, which is nothing elſe but the Juzce of 
theſe ſame Poppy-heads, drawn by expreſſion, and 


' then thickn'd, and wrapt up in leaves to tranſport 


the better. It is this Drug that we improperly call 
Opium, and always uſe for want of the true z but 
being more impure than the true, it hath not the 
fame aQtivity and ſtrength. 

A AMecontum may be made after the ſame man- 
ner with the heads of thoſe Poppies that grow in 
Italy, Languedoc and Provence, but it will prove 
much weaker than the former. The 
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The Optum which comes from Thebes, or ele 
from Grand-Cairo,is accounted the beſt, you mul 
chuſe it Black, Inflammable, bitter to the tat, 
and a little acrimonious, its finell muſt be difz 
greeable and ſtupefactive. 


Extratt of Opium, called Laudanum. 


HIS Operation is the purer part of Opiun 
drawn 1a water and Spirit of Wine, and re 
duced to the confiſtence of an extract. 

Cut into ſlices four ounces of good Op1um, and 
put it into a Bolt-head 3 pour upon it a quart d 
Rain-water well filtred ; ſtop the Bolt-head, and 
ſetting it in ſand, give your fire by degrees, ther 
increaſe it, to make the liquor boil for two hour, 
ftrain it warm, and pour it into a bottle. 

Take the Opiam which remains undiflolved in 


the Rain-water ; dry it in an earthen pan, over 
{mall fire, and putting it into a Matraſfs pour upon 
It Spirit of Wine tothe height of four fingers ; ſtop 
-he Matraſs, and digeſt the matter twelve hours 
in hot Aſhesz afterwards ſtrain the liquor, and 
there will remain a glutinous earth which 1s to 
be flung away. 

Evaporate both theſe diflolutions of Oprum 
parately, in earthen or glaſs veſſels, in a Sand- 
heat, to the conliſtence of honey, then mix them, 
and finiſh the drying this mixture with a ver) 
gentle heat, to give 1t the confiſtence of Pills, or 
a folid "Extratt. You ſhall have three ounces 
and an half of it. 

It is the moſt certain Soporifick that we have ln 
Phytick, it altays all pains which proceed from too 
great 
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great anaCtivity of the humors, it is good for the 
Tooth-ach, applyed to the Tooth, or elfe to the 
Temple-artery in a plaiſter, it is uſed for to ſtop 
ſpitting of blood, the bloody-flux, the flux of the 
menſes and' hemorrhoids, for the colick, for hot 
defluxions on the eyes, and to quiet all ſorts of 


griping pains : The Doſe of it is from halfa grain Doſe. 


to three, in ſome convenient Conſerve, or elſe 
difſolved in a Julep. 


Opium is compounded of a ſpirituous part and a 
groſs terreſtrious Roſine 3 the ſpirituous part may 
be eafily diffolved in water, but the refinous re- 
quires a more convenient Adenſtraum, ſuch as Spi- 
rit of Wine. You muſt dry the Opium after the firſt 
diffolution, leſt the Spirit of Wine be too much 
weakned by the watry part that remains, which 
would hinder the ſolution from being done fo 
well as it ſhould be. 

Diſtilled Vinegar diflolves Opinm, but the acids 
may diminiſh its vertue, by deſtroying or fixing 
ea part, which ſerves for a vehicle to the 
otrner. 

Spirit of Wine alone might be uſed to diffolve 
both parts of the Opium, but it might be feared 
It Wouid carry away with it the volatile part in 
the evaporation. 

All that is in the Opium is preſerved by my de- 
{(cription 3 for the Relinous part diflolved in the 
Spirit of Wine cannot evaporate with it, becauſe 
It1sthe heavier 3 and the other part which I call 
Volatile in compariſon with the firſt is mixt with a 
little Roſine that keeps it back, while the water 
| evap3- 
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evaporates. The truth of this I have found by 
perience, and any body elſe may try as well] 
have done, by dittiiling theſe liquors. Laſtly iti 
hard to uſe any greater precaution than this, fe 
the preſervation of all the pure parts of Opium, 
and fewer denſiruums can be uſed that are mar 
convenient. 

If in curioſity you weigh the glutinous earths 
ter it is dried, you will tind it to be half an oune 
Opium Almoſt all Authors have appointed to torrek 
xeed no: to Opium before it be diflolved, to theend a certai 
be torrified. malignity which they ſay is in it may be evap 

rated ; but that which they call malignity isn 
thing but the Spirits, or Sulphurs that are md 
volatile, whereof I ſpoke but now 3 fo that þ 
the Torrefaction they deprive it of its more attir 
Anadlition part. They do further ad to the Extradt con 
zo Lauda- monly drawn with Spirit of Wine, Coral, Peat 
mn, Treacle, Extract of Saffrqn, Cordial Confettion 
Hyſterical Ingredients and other things whi 
may reſiſt a cold malignity in the fourth degr 
which they pretend to be in Opium. But exp: 
rience convinces us that it is not fo dangerol; 
when given in the foreſaid doſe, ſo that there! 
no need at all of loſing its volatile part by Tort 
faction, nor of mixing it with othgr ingredient 
which may hinder its operation, or retard: 
effeft. It belongs to the Phyſician, when he thin: 
tit to give it, tojudge whether there be any net 
of an Hyſterick, or Cordial, which he may q 
point to be mixed upon the ſpot, | 

I ſhall not ſtay to examine here whether Op 
is cold or hot; they who have made the Anaton 
of this mixt, do know very well that it is almoſt: 
of 1t Sulphur, I thail endeavour to ”—_— [ 
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und bye effets the moſt ſenſibly I can, according to the 
S wells] Rules of Chymilſtry. 


Laſtly iti 
n this, fc 
of Opin, 


The vertue of Opium conſiſts in cauſing ſleep, How Opi- 
and that by calming the motion of the Spirits z for um cauſes 
ſince watchfulneſs does proceed from the motion ſeep. 
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of the Spirits, which by rarefying the humors in the 
little paſſages of the Brain do augment their Ciz- 
culation, it may ſurely be ſaid with probability 
enough that ſleep is cauſed by ſome condenſation 
ofthe humors, which happens from a repoſe of the 
Spirits in the Brain. According to this Principle 
then there muſt be contained in Opium, and all 
other Soporificks, a certain ſubſtance that inviſ- 
cates the Spirits, and hinders them for ſome time 
from circulating ſo faſt as they did before. Let us 
examine now, whether any ſuch thing can pro- 
bably be found in Optum, by the Analyſis I have 
made of it : Firſt of all I have obſerved a ſpiritu- 
ous part, but after that hath been drawn out by 
means of Rain-water, there remains a gummous 
and terreſtrious matter, and this is the ſubſtance 
that I find ſo proper to produce this ecftett. For no- 
thing in Phylick 1s ſo tit to thicken the blood, and 
other humors, as things that are mucilaginous : 
Milk, and the Emulſjons which are drawn from 
divers Seeds, the Water-Lily, Lettice, nay and 
all temperate Aliments, do frequently incline to 
ſleep, becauſe they are impregnated witha gum- 
mous ſubſtance, which mixing in the blood, does 
ſerve to agglutinate the Spirits, and to moderate 
the quickneſs of their motion 3 this now being 
ſuppoſed, it is calie to conceive how Opinm makes 
one ſleep, ſeeing it is loaded with mucilaginous 
parts, which may be conveyed into the veſlels. 
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Ohjeffion. But without doubt it will be here objected, Thy 


Anſwer, 


Opium is full of ſubtile parts, which on the cy. 
trary inftead of condenſing the Spirits muſt ne 
rarefie them 3 and further, that according tom 
diſcourſe all forts of gummous matters ſhould jy 
Cline to feep as well as Opzum, which is a thing 
manifeſtly falſe. 

In the firſt place, I anſwer, That the Spirits 
Opiam being aCttuated by the heat of the Stomac 
do ſerve to raiſe the gumimous part, and to cor: 
dutt it into the little paſſages of the Brain ; by 
having there -introduced them, they either 
away through their volatile nature, or elſe cor 
denſe with the moiſture of the Brain. The fan: 
thing happens, after drinking any fpirituous I; 
quor, ſuch as Wine, Cyder, or Beer for th 
ſulphureous Spirits of thefe 11quors carrying alon 
with them ſome phlegmatick parts, do condut 
them into the little veſſels of the Brain, or 
do cauſe ſome Coagulation there, whence it comes 
fo paſs that a man who is drunk commonly ſleep 
until the Spirits of the liquor he is intoxicatel 
with, are in part ſpent, or evaporated out of h; 
Brain. 

In the ſecond place, I fay that all gummon 
or viſcous things are not able to cauſe a ſleepine 
as Opinm does, becauſe they have not equally tix 
tame proportion of volatile Spirits to conn 
them into the Brain. They may indeed, by giving 
more confiſtence to the blood, moderate its ms 
tion a little, and excite ſome diſpoſition to ſleep 
ing; but it will not be done fo quickly as by te 
means of Opium, and they likewiſe do it wit 
a great deal leſs force. 
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If you ſhould mix volatile Spirits with.the gum- 
mous matters F now ſpoke of, it would not follow 
that they would prove narcotick as Opmm is, be- 
cauſe the Spirits not being capable of ſo ftritt an 
union with: thoſe matters, as the fpirituous part 
of Opium has received with its viſcous ſubſtance, 
they would foon feparate from one another ir the 
ſtomach, and the gummous matter would want 4 
vehicle to convey it into the chanels of the brain, 
as would be requiſite in order tocauſe fleep. 

The viſcous parts of Opium inſmuating into the 
{mall chanels of the Brain, do! there produce a 
condenſation or inſpiffation of the humors, until 
by little and little new Spirits do draw together, 
which by diflolving and rarefying this glue, do 
carry it along with the blood, or other humors. 
And then it is that the ſleeping ceaſes, a man finds 
himfelf awake as before. 
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Reaſon may be given why pains in many places ow Lau- 
are aflwaged after the effect of ZLaudanum, for danum al- 
theſe pains being cauſed by an agitation of the /s pas. 


Spirits, when theſe Spirits are condenſed, the 
pain conſequently ceaſes. And this Opium does 
perform exceeding well, as I have ſaid. 


Thofe who fall into Deliriums in a continued pz ;; 


Fever, do find themfelves ſtrangely relieved by the eaſeth choſe 
uſe of Opiam, by reaſon that the principal cauſe #2 4 Delt- 


of this accident is an acrimonious ſalt which is 7um- 


got into the Brain, and irritates its membranes. 
Now Laudanum which is a viſcous ſubſtance, 
unites with theſe falts by means of its ſulphur, 
and takes away their acrimony. It likewiſe ſtops 


the Dyfentery, the flux of the mexſes, and other rn 4 D;- 
Hemorrhagies,by ſweetning the acrimonious ſalts /enreq. 


which fomented them. 
Liſtly, 
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Some accu- 
ftom them- 
ſelves to the 
uſe of 
Opium. 


Laſtly, Opium may be ſaid to be one of th 
greateſt Remedies that we have, when It is pry 
perly adminiſtred, and in a reaſonable doſe : hy 
when it is given in too great a quantity, it { 
thickens and glues the humors in the brains h 
Its viſcous parts, that the Spirits which con: 
afterwards to ſuccour, not being able to diflolx 
this viſcoſity, are forced to ſtop and congeal lik 
wiſe by little and little, until at laſt they loſed 
their motion, whence it comes to paſs that man 
do dye upon the taking of Opium. 

It is remarkable, That many do fo accuſtar 
themſelves to the uſe of Opium, that at laſt it 
ſcarce able to make them ſleep, except when the 
take three or four times as much as is common) 
given. There are ſome Men in France, who co 
venture to take to a drachm, and this quantit 
does no more in them than two grains in anothe 

It is well known that the Turks will take of itt 
the bigneſs of a hazle Nut, to fortifie themſelis 
when they are going to tight. The reaſon thr 
they can do ſo is, That Opium paſling a great mn 
times into the ſmall veſſels of the Brain, hath i 
great meaſure dilated them. So that finding ti 
paſſages very large, it makes little or no ſtop, ut 
leſs taken in a greater quantity than before ; fi 
the Turks do not only accuſtom themſelves toti: 
raking of Opium by little and little, but being 0 
a hotter Temperament than we, they ſupply mor 
Spirits to the Brain for rarefaction of the humon 
which Opium might there have condenſes. 

If the Turks do find themielves fortiticd | 
ſoon as they have take! Opium, It is by reaſon 
theſe volatile Spirits, which work in them mu 
the ſame effect, as the Spirits of Wine uſe to C 
With US. 0G 
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eſtabliſh'd on this ſubject, and fay, That if we 
have regard to the quantity of narcatick Vapgurs 
that may ariſe from a ſinall doſe of Opzum, 1t 
ought not to be imagined that thoſe Vapours 
ſhould be able to ſhut the chanels of the Spirits 
and humors which make a defluxion upon ſome 
part ; bur that we ſhould rather conclude the mi- 
tigation of pains, and ſtopping of defluxions to 
proceed from a juſt proportion of the Salt and 
Sulphur of Opium, and from the ſecret ferment 
they contain. 


Some have writ in oppoſition to what I have 0!j:#:0n. 


But this Objection will give us little trouble to Anſwer, 


anſwer, when we conſider that although the va- 
pours cauſed by it are but few, yet the veſſels of 
the Brain, in which the Animal Spirits do move, 
are exceeding delicate, and calje to be obſtructed ; 
and that the too great aCtivity of the Spirits,which 
often fly into the diſeaſed parts, being thus abated 
by the viſcous nature of Opium, there mult needs 
follow thereupon ſome eaſe and comfort, with- 


out any need at all of admitting a ſtoppage of 


the veſſels which contain the humors. 

As for the proportion of Salt and Sulphur in 
Opum, and the ſecret Ferment they pretend to 
acquaint us with, in order to expiicate this mat- 

er, I know they are high terms indeed, but il- 
luſtrate the matter very little, for though they ſay 
theſe Salts and Sulphurs do unite with Homoge- 
Mow particles that they meet with, and deſtroy 
ſich asare the cauſe of the diſtemper, yet wecan 
never by this means obtain any clear 1dea of that 
which makes Opium to be ſoporiferous. 


Beſides the vertne which Opivn has to cauſe Fore I 
um # ſudgs 


S i } con- 


ſIcep, I have obſerved that it is often Sudorifick, rificks 
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I conceive this effect muſt not be attributed on 
ly to the volatile parts of this mixt, which my 
be thought to operate this way, after they ar 
dilingaged from its vifcolity, but rather to this 
that during ſleep, the inward veſſels being asit 
were obſtructed, or in ſome manner coagulated, 
and the Spirits finding reſiſtance in their paſlag; 
do refjeft, or bend their motion to the outwar 
parts, and draw along with them fome moiſtur 
through the pores. That which confirms mein 
this opinion 1s the conſideration, that divers pet 
ſons do uſe always to ſweat, when they are aſleey 
though they have not taken any Opium at al. 
Now it may happen that in the operation « 
Opium, the Spirits finding more reſiſtance withir 
than they are wont, may tend outwards witi 
the more force, and conſequently incline to {wet 
more tian in natural ſkep. 

Some prejudiced Chymiſt may not reliſh pe: 
haps this my explication, becauſe 1 do not ſeaf 
it with $4/z cnough, and Sulphar, and other prit 
eiplesz but although the five principles whid 
may be drawn from Vegetables may alſo k 
drawn from Opium, I never uſe them but whe! 
they are necetlary to explicate ſome effect ; i 
whenſoever I find, I cannot fatistie my real, 
nothing fhail higder me from purſuing mn) 
thoughts farther, and ſearching otherwhere f 
ſome better explication. In fine the Beauty 6 
Chymiſtry does not conlfiſt in fujiting our opinion 
to thoſe of ordinary Chymiſts, who reſolving t 
explicate alt the Events of Nature by their Fri 
ciples, which they manage according to their owl 
faſhion, do reje(t as ridiculous whatſoever dot 
tot agree with their Sentiients 3 but it = 
CON 
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conſiſts in examining and imitating whit is done 
Naturally, and ſo ſearching for reafons that are 
moſt probable, and ſuch as may be ſaid to come 
neareſt to truth, though a man be fain to forſake 
the way that others have trod in. 


CHAT L2H 
Of Ales. 


bearing the ſame name, it grows in many wha. 
Countries, eſpecially in #zypt, whence 
It is brought tous ; the beſt is that which is cal- 
led Hepatick, and Succotrine, becauſe it bears Different 
the colour of a Liver, and a great deal of it is kinds. 
brought from an Iſland of Perſia, called Socco- 
tra; the Hepatick is drawn by Incifions made on 
the Plant ; 1t is friable, of an offenſive finell, and 
very bitter taſte. 
There js another ſort of Alves, which doth not 
ditter from the former, but only in that being 
drawn by expreflion, many impurities are mixed 
with it, it is compact, heavy, and ſmells not ſo 
ſtrong as the other. It js called Alpes Caballina, Aloes Cz 
becauſe Farriers do uſe it molt for their horſes. ballina, 
Aloes is not only uſed inwardly, as I fhall ſhew, Uſe: 
ſpeaking of its Extract, but it is alſo uſed out- 
wardly in many Unguents and Plaiſters that are 
Uterhve and diſcutient. 


LOES is the thickned Juice of a Plant Afjoes 
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Tinfure of Tts Tincture is alſo drawn with Spirit of Wine, 


Aloes. 
Fertue. 


Perttz, 
. Doſe, 


by the ſame method as I ſhall deſcribe that of 
Agrrhe ; it is difcutient, deterſive, good againſt 
Gangrenes, and to incarnate: It is uſed in In- 
jections to diflolve gypſous humors, and to 
cleanſe Wounds, and old Ulcers. 


Extratt of Aloez. 


T HIS Operation is an Alves depurated from 
ſome Feculencies which it contained. 
Diffolve eight ounces of Ales. Succotrina in 1 
ſufficient quantity of Juice of Roſes, or a ſtrong 
decoltion of Violet Flowers ; let the diſſolution 
ſettle five or ſx hours, then decant it, and when 
you have filrred it, evaporate the liquor gently, 
until the matter remains in the contiſtence of an 
Extract, keep it in a pot. | 
"Fisa good Remedy to purge the ſtomach, for- 
tifying it withal: The Doſe is from fifteen gratns 
to a drachm in Pills ; it is likewiſe geod to 
bring down the /denſtrun. | 


Remarks. 


This Preparation ſhould be made in flat eaxther 
diſhes glazed. 

In making the Extract of Ales, ſuch a li 
quor is choſen, as is agreeable to its vertue ; for 
the Juice of Rojes and Yiolets are reckoned Hr 
patick, as well as Aloes. The Extraft of the 
Fuice that remainsafter evaporation, mixed with 
that of AFves, may correct, or a little diminif 
the force of this Extract z for neither the Extrat 
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of Roſes, nor that of Y7olets 1s very purgative. 
Inſtead of theſe Juices, you may uſe the diſtilled 
waters of Chic-ry or Berrace, which are alſo 
eſteemed Hepatick, and do not contain any Ex- 
tract. 

Each of theſe liquors I have mentioned, do dif- 
ſolve Alves entirely when it is good, and leaves 
but very little groſs earth in it, which 1s caſt 
away as uſeleſs. We may therefore ſay, That 
this Preparation is nothing but a purification of 
Aloes into an Hepatick Liquor. Pills are made 


of this Extract, and are called P:#s of Frank- Frankfort 
fort, and ſome do add to them Adaftich, Rhu- Pls. 


barb, and other ſtoinachick Ingredients z it 1s 
the Baljs of the Angelical Pills, 

Aloetick Pills may be taken at meat, or a little 
before meals, they ſeldom purge trill the next 
day. Wherfore they have been called Pi/ulz ante 


 c1bum. They bring the Hemorrhoids, and Terms, 


in that Alves do raretie the blood by its Fermen- 
tative Salt, and ſtimulates it out of the veins 
with great force. 

The Extra& of Alves taken alone 1s pungent 
upon the ſtomach, Ir js given immediately be- 
tore meat, that the aliments by their viſcous qua- 
lity may dull the keen operation of this remedy, 
and ſO may ſerve as a Corrective to it, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Elixir Proprietatis. 


HIS Operation is a T7n&ure of Myrrhe, 
Aloes and Saffron, drawn in the Spirits 
of Wine and Sulphur. 

Powder groſly,and mix together two qunces of 
go0d Afyrrhe, the ſame of Alves Succotrina, and 
one ounce of good Saffroz ; put this mixture into 
a Bolt-hcad, and pour upon it Spirit of Wine a 
fingers heighth above it 3 ſtop well the Bolt-head, 
and let them digeſt two days, then open it, and add 
to it Spirit of Sulphur, until the liquor 1s four 
tingers above the matter; ſhake it all well together, 
and havipg fitted another Bolt-head to the former 
in order to make a circulating veſlel, ſet it in di- 
geſtion in horſe dung, or ſuch like heat the ſpace 
of four days. Then decant the liquor, and ſtrain 
it, keep it jn a bottle well ſtopt. 

It is a very good remedy to fortifte the heart, 
it purifies the blood, and works by ſweat, it 1s 
likewiſe good to help digeſtion, to bring down the 
Menſes, and in hyſterical vapours z The Doſe is 
fron ſeven to twelve drops in ſome proper liquor, 


Remarks. 


The name Elixir has been given to many Infu- 
{.cns, or Tinctures of ſpirituous Bodies prepared 
in jpirituous Aerſtrunm's, They would exprels 
by this worda very precious Liquor, or a 2un- 
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teſſence, Paracelſus was the firſt who deſcribed 

this Preparation. Many others fince tim have 
changed ſome circumſtances relating to it, but all 
have tended to the ſame end, which is to draw 
forth the TinCture of thoſe three Ingredients. 

E haveuſed but one ounce of $4fron, becauſe 
this little flower is very light, and takes upa great 
deal of room. Though we ſhould uſe more of it, 
the Menſtruum wonld receive no more than it does, 
for there is as much in that quantity as Is ſufficient 
to fill the pores of the 1enſeran. 

T do leave the Ingredients to infufe two days in 
Spirit of Wine al] alone, that only their mere 
ſulphureous part may be drawn by this Spirit, 
The acid Spirit which is mixed afterwards, being 
ſweetned by the ramous parts of the Spirit of 
Wine has only force remaining to load itfelf with 
the Tincture. This mixture of Spirit of Wine, 
and Spirit of Sulphur do give the Tincture a very 
pleafant ſmell, and they have fome cordiat qualt- 
ty beſides, Wherefore 1 would not adviie the 
changing this Aenſtraum, as fome do, by fub- 
ſtituting in their place Spirit of Harts-hor. 

If you would, you might draw more Tineture 
from that which reinains in the Bolt-head, but 
It willnot be fo ſtrong nor fo good as the tirit, 
becauſe it has already parted with its more vola- 
tile parts, 
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CHAP. XIV, 
Of Tabaco. 


AB ACO called Nicotiana, or Petun, 
is a Plant with broad Leaves, that grow 
k abundantly in many places of Americy, 
as Brazile and Peru, but the beſt that is brought 
into France is from Florida, it hath been tranſ- 
planted among us, but our Country not being 
hot enough, that which grows here, is not 6; 
ſtrong as the Tabaco that is brought out of 
America. There are divers kinds of it, or It has 
diferent ſizes. The largeſt is very high, having 
a ſtalk an inch thick, round, hairy, full of 1 
white juices Its Leaf | is large, like that of 
Elecampane, and almoſt of the fame form, a 
little rough 3 its Flower is long, of a purple co 
lour; its Seed is ſmall, rediſh z Its Root is ft 
brous, white, and of an acrimonions taſte : The 
whole Plant ſmells firongly 5 it grows in fat 
Earth, and may be cultivated in Gardens : It 
COnteins partly an exalted Oil, and much of a very 
TONE acid Salt, | 
716:4c0,cither chewed or ſmoked now and then, 
1:14.05 3 greet diſcharge of humors tre toe Hen; 
put if it be ſed too immoderately, it is apt to | 
(Ruth ical Diſeaſes, ſich as the Pa'!ſie, and | 
A p07! 4th it js benicn, and applyed to tumors fo | 
git them, it being full ot Spirits which Go 


L2retie them and open the pores. It is likewiſe 1n- 
rd 3 common water, and Lettars and other | 
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Itchings of the Skin are waſhed with this infuſion, 


but you muſt havea care that the water be not too --* 


much charged with it, for fear of giving a vomit. 

It is Vulnerary, and it is ſometimes made into 
a Syrup for an Aſthma, as the decottion of it is 
ſometimes uſed in Clyſters, for the Apoplexy, 
Lethargy, and ſuffocation of the Matrix. 

Tabacs kills Serpents,V ipers, Lizards, and ſuch 
like Animals, if you open a hole in their fleſh, and 
thruſt a little bit into it, or if you ſhould ſinoke 
them with 1t, 


D;/lillation of Tabaco, 


UT into a Glaſs-Cucurbit eight ounces of 
g00d Tabaso cut ſmall, pour upon it about an 
equal weight of Phlegm of Yatriol, cover the Cu- 
curbit with its head, and digett the matter in ſand 
for aday, fit to it a Receiver, and diltil about five 
ounces of 11quor in a ſinall fire, keep it in a Viol. 
It is a powerful Vomit, the Doſe is from two 
drachms to fix in ſome proper liquor, it is likewiſe 
good for Tettars,and the Itch, being rubbed light- 
ly with it. | 
Put that which remains in the Cucurbirt into an 
earthen Retort, or Glaſs one luted, place it in a 
Furnace, and fit to it a great Receiver, and luting 
cloſe the jo:.\ts, begin with a ſmall fire to raiſe all 
the phlegra 3 auginent it by little and little, and 
the Spirits will come forth confuſedly with a black 
Of; continue the tire until there comes no more, 
then let the veſſ*is cc 3}, ar n2!11te them 3 pour 
that which you find in the Reeciver into a Tunnel 
lingd with brown Paper, tie watry part will paſs 


through 


Vertye. 
De)e. 
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Oil of 
Tabaco. 


Fixt Salt, 


Vertue, 
Doſe. 


Experiment 


would be hard to get a drachm of Sat. 


through, while the black and fetid Oil remains i | 


the filter, keep it in a vio! : a drachm of it may hg 


mixed with two ounces of Hogs-greafe, it is: | 


good Remedy for the Itch, and for Tettars. 
An Alkali falt may be drawn from the Coxly 
that remain in the Retort, after the fame manne 
as the Salt of Guazacum, This Salt is a Sudorifick, 
the Doſe is from four grains to ten in ſome cg 
venient Iiquor. | 


Remarks. 


Tabaco 1s full of ſuch piercing ſulphurs and 
Jatile Salts, that ſo ſoon as ever it is in the 6 
mach, it falls a pricking the Fibres, and moving 
to-vomit. 

The Of of Tabaco is fo great a Vomit, that if 
one ſhould but hold ones Noſe a little over th 
Viol, in which it is kept, it would make on 
vomit: 

One day I madea fmall Incifion in the kin 
2 dog's thigh, and thruſting in a little tent dipt 
in the O07 of Tabaco, the Dog immediately pur: 
ged both upwards and downwards with a great 
deal of violence. 

The fixt Salt of Tabaco may be made as I har 
faid, but if you would have any quantity of it 
you muft join a great deal of other Tabaco with it, 
for receiving ſo little matter out of the Retort,it 
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CHAP. ZXVFL 


Extralum Panchymagogum. 


ſubſtances of divers purgative and cordial 
medicines, to purge out all humors, 
Take an ounce and a half of the Pulp of Colo- 
quintida, one ounce of the Puluis Diarrhodon Ah- 
bats, fo much good Agarick, and two ounces of 
black Heltebore, powder them all groily, and put 
them into a matraſs ; pour upon it rain-water di- 
ſtilled, four fingers above the mixture. Stop the 
matraſs cloſe, and ſet it m digeſtion in hot ſand, 
or in horfe dung three or four days, and ſhake the 
vefel ever now and then. After this paſs your 
infuſion through a cloth : Pour upon the refidence 
alike quantity of the fame liquor ; let it infuſe as 
before, then (train and exprets it ſtrongly ; mix 
your infuſions, and let them ſettle, until they be- 
come clear, decant them, and evaporate the 1li- 
wil an earthen pan in a ſand-heat with a little 
re, to the confiſtence of a Syrup : then mix with 
them half an ounce of Rofine of Scammony, and 
two ounces of Extract of Alves, evaporate the 
whole to the confiftence of an Zxtra#, you 
ſhall have four ounces of it. 


TJ HIS Extraf is a farrago of the purer 


[t purges all the humors well, the Doſe is from peru, 


one ſcruple to two in Pills, 


Remarks, 
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Remarks. 


The fleſh or pulp of Coloquintida is nothinghy 
the Apple it ſelf cleanſed from its Seeds. | 


purges the Brain, the beſt is that which is whitdf 


and lighteſt, | 
The powder of Diarrhodon Abbats is Cord 


_—_— 


name from the Roſe, which is its Baſes. 

The Agarick is a rofinous Muſhroom, that gro 
on the Larix, the beſt is the whiter, lighter, an 
moſt friable z it is uſed for to purge the Brain, 

The root of black Helkebore is a very tray 
purger of Melancholy, wherefore it is given t 
Hypochondriacal perſons, and even to the Mani 


cal; it gives a vomit, when taken alone, hi 
with this mixture it fixes downwards ; the whit] 


is a poifon, taken inwardly; It is never uſedbit 
for ſneezing powders. 

Scammony 1S a very purgative reſinous jul 
the beſt is moſt friable, and which being powder 
ed hath a gray colour drawing towards white 


; 


its Roſine is drawn from it as that of Jalap. 

Aloes is faid to purge Choler, I have ſpoken 
its vertues ſufficiently already, when I deſcribe 
its Extratt. 

Spirit of Wine fs commonly uſed to make ti 
Extract, and it may ſeem to be ſo much the pure 
being drawn by the difſolvent, rather than by! 
watry Adenſtruum ; for Spirit of Wine difſolyes0 
Iy the more Balſimick and purer part of mixt bs 
dies: But nevertheleſ{sT chuſe rather to prefer tit 
uſe of Dew, or elſe Rain-water, nay and even coll 
mon water before Spirit of Wine for ſeveral it 
{pns, | Firl, 
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' Firſt, Becauſe in theevaporation of the liqui- 


lity of the Extra, drawn by Spirit of Wine, a 
great many of the more ſubtile parts .are loſt, 
which this diolvent had volatilized. And indeed 
it cannot be denied, but ſome uſeful parts will eva- 
porate, let us uſe what diflolvent we pleaſe 3 but 


it is plain there is no ſuch great loſs, when watry 
al Menfrunms are uſed, as when Spirit of Wine. 


Now we ſhould always prefer ſuch Jdenſtruns, 
35 are beſt able to preſerve the vertue of the mixt, 
whoſe Extract we intend to draw. 

The ſecond is, Becauſe Spirit of Wine does al- 
ways leave ſome impreſſion of heat and acrimony 
inthe Extrafs it draws, which the liquors that I 
uſe do not do. | 

The third is, Becauſe Spirit of Wine is not ſo 


- convenient a Aenſtrunum to diffolve the Salts 
If which the Ingred'ents we uſe are full of, and it is 


n this Salt, that their greateſt vertue does conſiſt. 

Wherefore we 9ught to chuſe ſuch diflolvents, 
as can beſt preſerve the vertue of mixt bodies, and 
ſuch as are familiar to our nature. We muſt. uſe 
dpirit of Wine to extract Roſines, ſuch as that of 
Scammony, Falap, Turbith ,, but whenever an Ex- 
tract can be drawn with a watry Menſtrunm, it is 
better to uſe that, rather than another, for the 
reaſons I have mentioned. 


Purgative Medicins have been divided into Difference 


Melanagogues, Phlegmagogues, Cholazogues, and 9 pmrga- 


Hydragogues. By A4elanagogues are underſtood '7** 34 


Cins, 


thoſe that chiefly purge 44e/ancholy, by Phlegma- 
ggues ſuch as purge Phlegm, by Cholagog ues thoſe 
that evacuate Choler, and by Hydragogues thoſe 
which purge Serofities, or waterith humours. So 
tnen by mixing theſe four ſorts of Remedies, 

a COm- 
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a compoſition is made that is called Panchyn, 


gogue, that is to ſay, purging all the humor, x 


doth the Extrat I have deſcribed. 

Now to explicate the attion of Purgative Re. 
medies upon all the ſeveral humors, you mu 
conſider in the firſt place, that Melancholy js; 
very Tartareous humor, and full of fixt Salt; 
that Phlegm is very viſcous, and deſcending fro 
the Brain ſticks like Glue to the internal Men 
branes of the Yiſcera, and that Choler is very th 
and eaſfie to rarefie. 

The Remedies which are called 1elanagzyy 
ſuch as ScammonySenna,&c. are full of Lixivig 
Salts, which are very good diflolvents of the 


Jancholick humour contained in the lower par 


in that theſe ſort of Remedies do always deſcen 
and being ſtrong purgers,do raiſe a Fermentatic 
\where ever they come. 

Phlezmagognes ſuch as Agarick,Coloquintidagt 
do purge the Phlegm chiefly that is contained; 
the Brain, becauſe theſe Remedies are full 
volatile parts which ealily ſublime thither h 
means of the natural heat, and rarefying this 
mor do make it comedown by the ordinary wii 
of Purgation. 

Cholagogues, ſuch as Caſſia, Frubart, PC, Whit 
are mild Remedies, and are not ſtrong enought 
excite fo great a Fermentation as the others, 6 
only purge Choler, it being very foluble, and 
to ferment ; but they are not able to reach 
lancholy, or Phlegm, by reafon of their thicknek: 
wherefore there is no need of wondring, why! 
greater evacuation of Choler than other hum 
is eitctted by theſe Remedies. 
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It is further obſervable, that the Remedies 
which purge Phlegm and 24elancholy, do remain, 
or leave their impreſſion in the body a longer time 
than thoſe which purge Choler, becauſe they more 
abound in Spirits of Salts: Moreover it 1s not to 
be imagined, that theſe Phlegmagognes and Ade- 
lanagogues do evacuate no Choler at all, for they do 
force away all they can meet with z but becauſe it 
is then mixt with other humors, it appears not ſo 
plainly as when it is wrought upon alone. 

As for Hydragogue Remedies, ſuch as the Ro- 
ſins of Falap, Scammony, and Polychreſt Salts, 
they purge water, becauſe they fix upon the 
Glandules, with which the inward membranes 
of all the Bowels do abound; they open them 
by their acidity, and make the ſerolity of them 
to run out, 

Some Moderns, not being able to underſtand 
theſe differences of purgative Remedies, have 
plainly denied it, and do ſay, That every reme- 
dy purges every ſort of humor indifterently, and 
that there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing ſuch par- 
ticular determinations of one going to find out 
one humor, and another another ;z but by a ſmall 
obſervation of the praftice of Phyſick, one may 
ſoon remark the different effect of purgative Me- 
dicins upon the different humors of the Body ; 
and tho' the praCtice of Phyſick did not prove it, 
jet the Rutes of Chymiſtry would ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate it : For ſeeing the different nature of 
theſe ſubſtances, upon which we make Experi- 
ments, do require different diffolvents, why 
ſhould we not think, that divers purgatives are 
neceſſary to looſen the humors of the Body 
Which are of a different nature 2 There is more 
| difficulty 
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What it s. 


Turpentin 
of Chios. 


Deſcription 
of the Tur- 
PeatinTree, 


Venice 
Tuarpentrmn, 


diticulty in comprehending how one kind of 
purgative can diflolve all humors indifferentl, 
than in believing that each rarefies the huma 
which is moſt agreeable to it. 


ms 


GHAP.: AXVEIL 
Of Turpentin. 


Urpentin 1S a liquid Roſfin, in: the conj- 
ſtence of a Balſom, which comes by in 
cifion from ſeveral kinds of Trees, which 

grow, In great abundance, in hot Countries, s 

{taly, Spain, Cyprins, the Ifle of Chios, Provent, 

and Dauphine. 

The Turpentin which comes from the Iſle « 
Chios is heſt eſteemed, and is alſo the dearel, 
It is uſed in the compoſition of Treacle: Its cot 
fiftence ſhould be ſolid z its colour greeniſh-white; 
its taſte infipid, and having but very little ſmell: 
It flows ffom rhe Turpentin Tree which is of a 
indifferent height, having Leaves long, ſhary, 
firm and green, like thoſe of the Laurel, but 
much ſimaller, its Flowers reſemble red Grapes; 
its Fruit grows like Juniper-berries, cach col 
taining a ſmall Nut. 

The Turpentin commonly uſed amongſt us is1n- 
properly call'd Venice Turpentin: it is an oily liquor, 
clear, tranſparent, clammy, of a yellowiſh whit 
colour, fragrant, and alittle biting in tie talle: 


It has the conliſtency of a Syrup in Summer, " 
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of & Balſom in Winter, but it thickens as it 
grows old. It is drawn by inciſion from the 
Pine-tree, the Firr, and the Larix, or Larch- 
tree, in Dauphine, from whence it is brought. 
The Peaſants there call it Bon, but the true 
Bijon is that which runs in Summer time with- 
out incifion from the ſame Trees, and which is 
very like to the true white Balſom of Pern. 


Turpentin is very Diuretick, good for the rer:ze, 


Stone, the Nephritick Colick; the retention of 
Urine, Gonorrheas, Ulcers of the Reins, Blad- 
der and Matrix. It 1s given in a Bolus, or dif- 
ſolved in ſome liquor by means of a little yelk of 
an Egg. The Doſe is from one ſcruple to a 
drachm. It gives the Urine a ſmell] much like 
Violets, and it ſometimes cauſeth the Head-ach, 

The difficulty of taking clear Turpentin in a 
Bolws, and its unpleaſant taſte when diflolved into 
a potion, hath put them upon the ſearch of more 
agreeable means of taking it: Some boil it in 
water about half an hour, until it has acquired 
ſome ſolid conſiſtency, which is called Colophon, 
or boiled Turpentin, and then they make it up 
Into Pills before it be cold. . It is very eafje to 
ſwallow this way, but the water in boiling has 
taken away much of its eſſential Salt, in which 
conſiſts its greateſt vertue. 

Others do waſh it feveral times in the diſtilled 
water of Pettory, Radijhes, or Turnip, to make 
It leſs liquid. This wathing does not take away 
ſo much of the efſential Salt as the boiling, bur 


jet there goes always ſome away: The belt me- Beſt method 


Fad 


oe by 


thod therefore is to take it in its natural ſtate, of taking 


only giving it the conſiſtency of a Bolus, 
means of fome Powders agrecable to its Vertue, 
xt t 4$ 
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as purified Nitre, Cryſtal of Tartar , Liquori, 
Woodlice, It is alſo uſed in Clyſters, being dif 
ſolved in Oil, or in the yolk of an Egg. 

It ſerves outwardly as a Balſom for contuſion 
and wounds, 

If in curioſity you ſhould boil a little Tarps: 
tin in water for a quarter of an hour, and aft 
removing it from the fire, if you pour cold wm: 
ter upon it, you will ſee a little skin ſpread 
ſelf upon the water with many curious mart} 
colours: And if you gather this skin into; 
tump, it will become a white Turpentin. 


D;/lillaticn of Turpgentin. 


£3 HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the 
of Turpentin from its terreſtrious part. 

Take three pounds of good Turpentin, and pa 

it into a Retort large enough to remain hi 

empty. Add to it a handful of Stupe, to pre 

Fyirit of the thicker parts of the Tarpentin from rift 

Furpentin. when the liquor diſtilsz you muſt cleanſe thei 

ſide of the neck of the Retort, and place it: 

Furnace to diſtil in an open fire ; fit to it a Kt 

ceiver, and luting the joints, begin the Diſtil 

tion with a very ſmall fire only to warm the Rt 

tort, and drive out a yolatile Spirit, after whic 

augment the fire by degrees, there will con 

Clearzeliow forth firſt a clear Oil, then a yellow Oil, and! 

entret laſtarcd Oil; take care to ſeparate theſe liqun 

a theydo diſtil, and when you ſee the red 0 

begin to come thick, take away the fire, a 

when the veſſels are cold, unlute them, Keeps 

bheſe liquors ſeparately in Viols, tk 
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The volatile Spirit is an excellent Aperitive, it /erme. 
is given from four to twelve drops in ſome appro® Do{+. 
priate liquor, to expel Gravel out of the Reins or 
Ureters, in the Nephritick Colick ; or to diflolve 
Viſcoſities, it is likewiſe uſed in Gonorrheas. 

The firſt Oil ſerves for the ſame uſes as the Balſom of 
Spirit ; the ſecond and third do ſerve asa Balſom Turpentin- 
to conſolidate Wounds, diſcuſs Tumots, and to 
fortifie the Nerves. | 

Break the Retort, and you'll find in it a mals, 
melt and ſtrain it to ſeparate the Stupe 3 it is a 
good Colophone, and 1s uſed in Plailters to dry Colo- 
and to conſolidate. phone. 

After this manner may be diſtilled Roſenes, ITa- 
ftich, Frankincenſe,Tacamahacca, Gum Elemi, Var- 
nh, Labdanum, and other Guns of this nature. 


, 
_— 


Remarks. 


- The Spirit of Turpentin is properly an ethercal 
Oil mixed with a little phlegm, and acid effential 
dalt, which renders it Aperitive ; it is this Spirit 
that gives the Turpentin its ſmell. 

A great fire is requiſite for to draw the laſt Oil; 

and it becomes red, through ſome Fuliginoſities 
that fall upon it, before it comes forth of the 
Retort. 
If you ſhould continue to raiſe the fire, until 
there comes no more liquor, you'd find in the Re- 
tort nothing but a little light; and very rarefied 
matter that is good for nothing. 

The Oil of Turpentin that is bought at the 
Druggifts, is a mixture of Spirit and yellow Oil; 
. The Oll of Turpentin being mixed with that of 
Fitrio!, there grows a oy heat, and 

Lt 2 if 
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if the Oz of Vitriol is ſtrong, it makes an ebulliti- 
on. I have endeavoured to give you a reaſon for 


It inthe Remarks which I have made upon Diftil 


lation of YVitrzol. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Of Benjamin. 


Roſine that diftils from a great Tree in 
Foreign Countries, the name of it is un- 
known, though many have thought fit to call it 
Laſerpitium ;, this Tree is very common in Sana- 
r1a, and in many other adjacent Countries. | 
Benjamin is very much uſed by the Perfumers, 
and it hath ufe aifo in Phyſick, to reſiſt the m+ 
lignity of humors, and to fortifie the Heart and 
Brain ; you muſt chuſe it clean, friable, and ful 
of white ſpots, and that fort is called Amy 
toides. | 


Pane called by ſome Aſa Dulcs, is 1 


Flowers of Beniamin, and its Ol. 


I* HIS is an exaltation of the volatile Salts 
of Benjamin, and a ſeparation of its Oil 
by diſtillation. 

Take an earthen pot, high and narrow, with: 
tittle border round it, put into it three or four 
ounces of clean Berjamin groſly.powdered = 
| | 
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the pot with a coffin of Paper, and tye it round 
about under the border ſet the pot into hot athes, 
and when the Benjamzn is heated, the Flowers will 
ſublime 3 take off the Coffin every two hours, and 
fix another in its place ; ſtop up quickly ina glaſs 
the Flowers you find in the Coffins, and when thoſe 


which afterwards ſublime do begin to appear: 


oily, take the pot off the fire ; put that which re- 
mains intoa little glaſs Retort, and fitting a Re- 
ceivertoit, diftil in a Sand-heat a thick and fra- 
grant Oil until nothing more comes forth, there 
will remain in the Retort nothing but a very 
ſpongy earth. 

The Flowers are good for aithmatical Perſons, 
and to fortifie the romach 5 the Doſe is from 
two grains to five in an Egg, or in Lozenges, 
The Oil is a Balſfom for Wounds and Ulcers. 


Remarks. 


Benjamin being full of a great many volatile 
parts, eaſily ſublimes over the ſmalleſt fire ; the 
Flowers do riſe in little needles that are very 
white z but if you give never ſo little fire more 
than ſhould be, they carry along with them a 
ſmall quantity of Oil, which makes them to be 
yellow and impure. You muſt therefore perform 
the Operation in hot aſhes, or in Sand, to have 
tac Flowers fair. 

The Flowers of Benja nin have a very pleaſant 
Kcidity, 


TinGture 


Oil of 
Benjamin, 


Vertuc. 
Nei? 
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Milk. 


Tinflure of Benjamin. 


AKE three ounces of Benjamin, and half 

an ounce of Storax, powder them groſh, 
and put them into a Bottle, or Matrafs half 
empty, pour upon them a pint of Spirit of Wine, 
ſtop your veſſel cloſe, and ſet it in warm horſe 
dung, leave it in digeſtion for a Fortnight, after 
which filtrate the liquor, and keep it in a Vid 
well ſtopt.: ſome doadd to it five or fix drops of 
Balſom of Pery, to give it a better ſmell : It is 
good to takeaway ſpots in the Face, a drachm 
of it is put into four ounces of water, and it 
whitens like Milk, this water ſerves for a waſh, 
and is called Virgins Ak. 


Remarks. 


This Tin&ure js a difiolution of the Roſfine of 
Benjamin made in Spirit of Wine, When it i 
mixed in a great deal of Water, it makes a Milk, 
becauſe Water weakens the Sprrit of Wan, 
and makes it quit what it held up diflolved. It 
you Jet this Milk ſettle, the Roſine precipitates 
ro the bottom of the veſſel, and the water be: 
-omes clear. 

_ the Srorax is added to this Tincure, to tr 
creaſe the goodneſs of the ſmell, 
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CHAF M4 
Of Camphire. 


drop from a great Tree that is much like 

toa Walnut-tree in the Iſland ZBorzeo in 
Afia, Little Cakes of it are likewiſe brought 
out of China, but that is not ſo good : The Hol- 
landers refine it, by ſublimating it, and ſepara- 
ting it from an earth that remains at the bottom 
of the veſſel. It muſt be choſen White, tranſpa- 
rent, clean, friable, without ſpot, and ſich as 
is hard to quench, when once lighted. 

Camphire is compounded ofa Sulphur and Salt 
ſo exceeding volatile, that it is very hard to keep 
it any time, and it always loſes ſomething, let it 
be never ſo cloſely ſtopt. 


Gt is a Roſine that diſtils drop by 


It is an exce]lent Remedy for the Fits of the rer:ye, 


Mother, it is not only ſmelt to by Women in this 
condition, and uſed in their Clyſters, but alfa 
taken inwardly ; for it is lighted, and then quench- 
ed five or ſjx times in ſome water proper to the 
Diſtemper, and fo the water is given to drink it 


IS likewiſe good for intermittent Fevers, being An An; 
hung about the neck, becauſe in its evaporating 7. 


away, it inſenſibly enters through the pores, and 
cauſes a rarefaCtion, and tranſpiration of the hu- 
mor which.cauſed the Diſeaſe : and for the ſamg 
reaſon it is that ſeveral Drugs applied to the 
Wriſts and other places, have often cured diſez- 
5: Byt you muſt obſerve that this ſort of Re- 

Tt 4 medies 
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Vertue. 


Dofe 


medies is always of a very Spirituous Nature, 
two drachms of Camphire 1s diflolved in a gill o 
fourth part of a pint of Sp:rit of Wine, and this 
difſolution is called Spirit of Wine Camphoriſed, 
it is good in the Apoplexy, and in hyſterical Ma. 
Jadies 3 in the Scurvy, and for reſiſting the ma- 
lignity of humors. The Doſe is from fix droyy 
to fifteen in ſome proper liquor. It 1s alfoap 
plied outwardly in Scrophulous Lumors when 
they are opened, and in other Wounds, for ſtoy- 
ping a Gangreen. It is alſo found to be of ex 
cellenit uſe in the Tooth-ach, a little Cotton is 
dipt into jt, and put into the aking Tooth, 
The Spirit of Wine may be mixed with more 
or leſs Camphire, according to the uſe and deign 
of It, | | 


Oil of Camphire. 


# i HIS Operation isa Camphire impregnated 
with Spirit of Nitre, which converts It it- 
to a liquor, ZI 

| Powder groſly three or four ounces of good 
Camphire, put it into a Matraſs, and pour upon 
it twice as much Spirit of N7tre, ſtop yaur veſle| 
cloſe, and ſet it over a pot half full of water a 
iittiv heareds, ſtir it ever now and then, to help 


torwardThe diffolution which will be finiſhed in 


two cr three hours, and then you'll find the Can- 
fphire turndintoa clear Oil which ſwims above tic 
Spirit, ſeparate jt and keepit in a viol well ſtopt. 
It js uſed for the Caries of bones, and to touch 
Nerves thatareuncovered,in wounds ; for the pain 
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Remarks, 


This Oil is nothing but a diffolution of Cam- 
phire in Spirit of Nitre ; for if you pour water 
upon it to deſtroy the force of the Sprzt, It re- 
turns into Camphire as before, 

Ot all-the Roſines this is the only one that can 
difſolve with Spirit of Nitre. 

This diffolution is made without Ebullition, cr 
ſenſible heat, becauſe the Camphrre conſiſting of 
thin diſunited parts, the acids do enter among 
them and make an eaſie ſeparation: Again acids 
mixing with Sulphurs do never raiſe. any ebulli- 
tion, becauſe they find thoſe bodies too pliant and 
yielding, to make ſufficient reſiſtance. | 

If you have uſed three ounces of Camphzrre in 
this Operation, you will obtain four ounces of Oil, 
and the Spirit of Nitre will have loſt an ounce 3 
this laſt will likewiſe have loſt much of its acrj- 
mony, 

Some have cenſured this Operation by reaſon, 
lay they, of the violent impreſſion which the 
corroſive Spirit does give to the Camphire in its 
diſolution, and that therefore the acrimony of the 
medicin renders it of a dangerous uſe. 

But ſeeing this Oil is not wont to be given in- 
wardly, methinks there is very little reaſon fc r this 
{(cruple: There are medicins which are much more 
icrimonjous than this, which nevertheleſs are not 
elteemed dangerous to be uſed. Again, there is oc- 
caſion for this acrimony in the uſe that is made of 
this Oil, for the Spirit of Nitre which is mixed 
with it does very much help the Camphire to de- 
terge Wounds, and to cleanſe rotten w_ 

may 
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I may alſo affirm, That this Oil of Camplin 


may be taken inwardly, without any danger, from 
two toſix drops in Hyſterical Vapours and Ulcers 
of the Matrix 3 for I my ſelf have made experiment 


of it a great many times : -Moreover, what reaſo - 


is there to fear any danger of the acrimony of the 
Spirit of Nitre, when only a drop or two is given 
in a large Doſe of the Oil of Camphire::: Forhe 
ſides, that the ſulphureous parts of Camphire ar 
well mixed with it, and by that means have ver; 
much weakned its points, no body makes an 
difficulty of giving toa ſick Perſon four drops a] 
the Spirit of Nitre in a glaſs of Ptiſaxe, it tht 
Diſeaſe require it. | 


CHAT. XXX 


Of Gumm Ammoniack. 


V MM Ammoniack is ſo called, becaul 
® it diſtils from a ſort of Ferula, or Fenni: 
_$ gyant, that grows near the place wher! 
the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon ſtood heretofore; 
the beſt is in large yellowiſh tears,and white with 
in,dry,pure, having a bitter and diſagreeabletalt, 
It is given inwardly in Deoppilative EleCtuarts 
for Scirrhous Tumors of the Liver, Spleen, ail 
Meſentery ; it is uſed in:Emollient and Arttradti 
Plailters. 
The way to purifie it,is to diflolve it in Vineg!, 
then paſling it through a cloth, all the moiſture 
| | eyaporatt 
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evaporated away over the fire ; by this means it is 
cleanſed from ſome ftraws, or other little impurj- 
ties that it contained. But ſome part of its Vo- 
latile Spirits are evaporated at the fame time, and 
in them confiſts its greateſt vertue, while ſome 
others are fixed by the acid, which always hinders 
the motion of Volatiles. Wherefore I would ne- 
yer adviſe this Purification to be made 3 I would 
rather, after chuſing it as clean as may be, only 
powder it in a Mortar,to mix it with what may be 
thought fit ; for though there ſhould be ſome little 
ſtraws in it, that would never be able to alter the 
nature of the Remedy, or diminiſh its vertue fo 
much as doth the deſtruction of its volatile Salts 
by the Vinegar. 

The ſame thing may be conſidered in the uſe of 
all other Gamms ;, and if ſome of them, as Gal- 
banum and Opopanax, are too moiſt to be powder- 
ed, you may cut them into little ſlices, and dry 
them in the Sun. 


Diſtillation of Gumm Ammoniach. 


HIS isa ſeparation of the Oil and Spirit 

of Gumm Ammoniack from its earthy part. 
Put a pound of Gumm Ammoniack into an 
earthen Retort, or glaſs on? luted, great enough 
for two thirds to remain empty z place this Re- 
tort in a Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it 
a Receiver, begin the diſtillation witha very little 
ire to warm gently the Retort, and drive forth 
drop by drop a little phlegmatick water. When 
the Vapours begin to appear, throw out that 
Waich is in the Receiver, and refitting it, and 
luting 
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luting cloſe the joints,encreaſe the fire by degrees, 
and continue it until all is come forth. Then let 
the veſſels cool and unlute them 3 pour out that 
which is in the Receiver into a Tunnel lined with 
brown Paper, the Spirit will paſs through, and 
leave the thick black Oil in the filter, keep it in 
Viol: It is good for the Palfie, and Hyſterical 
Diſeaſes: The diſeaſed parts are rub'd with it, 
and it is given to Women to ſmell to, 

Put the Spirit into a glaſs Alembick,and Ret: 
fie it by diſtilling it in Sand. *Tis a good Remedy 
againſt the Plague, and all ſorts of malignant di 
eaſes; it isuſed in the Scurvy, and all manner df 
ObſtruEtions z the Doſe is from eight to. ſixteen 
drops in ſome proper liquor. 

The Spirit of all other Gamms may be drayn 
after the ſame manner. 


Remarks, 


Two thirds of the Retort muſt remain empty, 
becauſe the Gumm rareties exceedingly as it heats 
and would be apt to come forth in ſubſtance, ifit 
had not room enough. There is no need of ad: 
ding alkali's for the ReCtification of this Spirit 
as many Authors would perſwade us ; this circun: 
ſtance doth rather more hurt than good, becauſe 
alkali's do ſpoi] theſe ſorts of Spirits, as I haie 
ſaid when I treated of the Redtification of the 
Spirit of Tartar. 

The phlegm is taken out of the Receiyer before 
the Spirits come forth, in order to their being tix 
purer. You will have fix drachms of phlegm;thre 
ounces and ſeven drachms of Spirit, (ix ounces d 
a black and ſtinking Oil, and there remains : 
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the Retort four ounces {1x drachms ofa black, 
light and very ſpongious . matter, which is to be 
fung away. It is likewiſe a little inflammable by 


reaſon of fuliginoſities which have fallen upon it. 
And this is that which gave it the black colour ;, 


a great deal of the athes of this matter is requiſite 
to make a little Salt, for the Salt of Gumms be- 
ing commonly more volatile than fixed, it comes 
forth almoſt all of it in acid Spirit. 


a a. ”* 7 —_— 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Myrrhe. 


TRRHE 1s a Gummy juice that di- 
M ſtils from a. thorny Tree, of a middle 
height, by Inciſions that are made in- 
toit 3 this Tree grows commonly in «Athiopia, 
and Arab1a, and becauſe the Inhabitants of thoſe 
countries are thought to feed on Serpents, the 
Myrrhe that is brought thence is called Troglo- 
dytick, The Antients were wont to colle&t from 
the ſame Treea liquor that fell from it without 
Incifion, which was called Stafen; it is only a 
liquid Gumm, but I am apt to think it ſhould 
have more vertue than common Ayrrhe, becauſe 
It was the more ſpirituous part, which filtrated 
through the pores of the Bark of this Tree, 
Lou muſt chufe ſuch Myrrhe as is friable,light, 
odoriferous, clear, and ſuch as is in ſmall pieces, 
ofa yellowiſh colour, and bitter to the taſte it is 


apcritive 
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aperitive and diſcutient ; it is much eſteemed for 
obſtructions of the Vrerm, and to bring down the 
men{traa, and to quicken Womens labour ; it alf 
reſiſts malignity of humors, it is uſed in Corrg. 
borative Remedies, and diſcutient Plaiſters. 


Tintture of Myrrhe. 


T HIS Operation is a ſolution of the oih 
parts of Ayrrhe in Spirit of Wine. 

Put what quantity you pleaſe of good Arrh 
powdered, into a Bolt-head, and pour upon it 
Spirit of Wine four fingers high z ſtir the matte, 
and ſet it in digeſtion in warm fand, two or thre: 
days,or until the Spirit of Wine is loaded with th: 
Tin&ure of Myrrhe ; then ſeparate the liquorh 
Inclination, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. | 
may be uſed to expedite Womens Labour, ti 
bring down the /denſtrna, and in the Pallie, Aps 
plexy , Lethargy, and all diſeaſes that procett 
from Corruption of humors ; it is Sudoritick and 
Aperitive: The Doſe is from fix drops to fifter 
in ſome proper liquor it is commonly uſed 1: 
outward applications, or mixed with the 7i 
ure of Aloes to diſcuſs cold Tumors, and ti 
diffolve gypſous humors by way of Injection, an 
in the Gangrene. | | 

After this manner may be made the 77nnresd 
Caſtor and Saffron, which are much eſteemed |: 
hyſterical caſes ; The Doſe of them is from fou 
to twelve drops in Balm or Mugwort water. 


Rematki 
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Remarks. 


Though Tintures of Ayrrhe are daily drawn in 
Wine, or Brandy, yet the beſt that can be pre- 
pared is with Spirit of Wine, becauſe this Aen- 
ſtruum receives the more Oily, or Balſamick part 
of the Myrrhe; whereas the phlegm of Wine 
does cauſe it to diflolve, and impregnate with 
the more terreſtrious part of the Gumm, as well 
as with the Oily. 

Some do uſe to evaporate this 7:nFure to the 
conſiſtence of an Extract, but becauſe thereby 
they are fain to loſe the more volatile part of the 
Myrrhe with the Spirit of Wine, I do conceive 
it better to uſe the Tin&ure it ſelf as I have de- 
ſcribed it. x 

The 7in&ure of Caſtor makes the water white, 
into which you drop it, by reaſon ofa Rofne which 
it contains, which 1s the ſame I have ſaid, ſpeaking 
of the Roſine of Jalap. 


Ot of Myrrhe per Deliquium. 


HIS Preparation is a ſolution of the more 
: I parts of 44yrrhe, made with whites 
ot Eggs. 

Boil Eggs until they are hard, then cutting 
them in two, ſeparate the Yelk, and fill the 
White with A4yrrbe powdered, ſet them on 
little ſticks placed conveniently on purpoſe, ina 
plate, or earthen pan, in a Cellar, or ſome ſuch 
moilt place, and there will diſtil a liquor to the 
dttom of the veſſel, which vou may take _ 

an 
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and keep for uſe. This is called the Oil of 
AMyrrhe - It is good to take away ſpots, and þle. 
miſhes in the face, applied outwardly. 


Remarks. 


Though this liquor impropetly called Oil; i | 
only the more ſoluble part of Afyrrhe humedte 
with the moiſture of whites of Eggs, and the Cel. 
lar together, yet it is the beſt of any that hav 
been invented, whether you ſhould draw it in 
Spirit of Wine, or diſtil this Gumm in a Retort; 
for by Spirit of Wine the more volatile part of 
Adyrrhe is loſt, either by Diſtillation, or En 
poration 5 and it is ſo torrefied in a Retort, 
that it loſes its beſt vertues 3 whereas per Del 
quium what volatile this Gumm contains is pre 
ſerved in its natural being, for the wet that 
mixes with it is no ways capable of deſtroying 
or altering its nature. 


1 Oil; i | 
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THE 


THIRD PART: 
Of «Animals, 


from Eggs, in which they are contained, 

as the Plant is in the Seed : Burt becauſe 

the Eggs of all Animals are not fo eaſily 
diſcovered as the Seeds of Plants, nor the Animal 
ſo well perceived in the Egg, as the Plant in the 
Seed, even by the help of a Microſcope therefore 
this opinion is not univerſally received; Nay there 
be divers, both Anatomiſts and ''hilofophers, who 
call it in queſtion, Whatever there be in this, 
when the Animal is formed, the juice or moiſture 
with which it is nouriſhed, and its humours, do 
circulate ſo well in the body, by the help of ſome 
Spirits, that almoſt every thing there is vola- 
tilized: For in the ſeparation of the Principles 
of Animals there is found but very little of mixt 
matter. Indeed, all the ſubſtances which are 
drawn from them are not equally volatile, for 
ſome are more than others; the Volatiles of 
Toads and Scorpions are not fo ſubtile as that of 
the Yiper. Hair, Urine and Blood, yield much 
more volatile ſubſtance than Bones. Fithes give 
commonly much leſs than terreſtrial Animals. 
Woodlice, Earth-worms, and Snails are leſs volatile 
uu than 


f is very probable, That all 4umals come 
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than Lizards and Serpents. The Hart, the Gut, 
the Dog, the wolf, the Fox, the Caſtor, the Cut, 
the Hare, Rabbet, the Rat and Adouſe, do pir 
more volatile Principles, than Calves, Sheep, 0x: 
en, Horſes and: Aſſes. AV the' parts of a Mn 
are fifled with volatiles: But to-me ( of all 4; 
mals) the Viper ſeems to have molt. Bears 4 
alſo contain very much, and  Harts-born givg! 
more than /vory. Harry gives more than an 
other part of a Man, and A4:/k much leſs tha 

any other liquors that are found in Animals, 
Animals: The parts, and their Excrement; 
have difterent Vertues according to the quantit 
of their volatile Principles and their mixtur. 
Thoſe, whoſe Principles are very volatile, has 
commonly a ſudorifick quality, as Man's Blood 
the blood of He-goats, the Scall of a Idan, Viper, 
Hartshorn, becauſe when their ſubſtance i 
heated:in the flomach it-difperſeth through al 
the Body, and pafleth through the Pores ; But 
thoſe, whoſe ſubſtances are leſs volatile, hai 
often an aperitive Vertue, as prepared Tout, 
Woodlice, Crabs, becauſe their Sait being welglt) 
does precipitate into the Blood, and opens tit 
paſſages of {Uirine. Thott, whoſe Principls 
have well fermented, as what is called the Caſtw 
frone, Urine, Muſk, Civet, and the Excrement 
of many Azimals, ſome of them are goad fo 
the Epilepſie, Apoplexy, Palſiez others for Bj: 
{terical Maladies, becauſe their volatile ſubſtan 
aſcends to the Brain, and fortifies the origin C 
the Nerves. . Urize is a good Remedy for tit 
Gout, if exalts and difſipates the Humor 0) 
Sweating, by Stool, and by Urine. Two or tht 
Elafles of it taxen GCaily IS good alto for Y m_ 
ucd] 
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Such Animals as you do uſe in Phyſick muſt 
be choſen in the ſeaſon when they are at their 
greateſt vigour. Thoſe who die of any diſeaſe 
are never to be uſed, becauſe the beſt of their 
ſubſtance is loſt. | 


CHAP. I 
Of the Viper. 


TY Afling by the fabulous Stories that the An- 
yY- cients have left us concerning the Birth 

of the Yiper, I ſhall fay it is a fort of Ser- 
pent, that comes into the World by eating 


through the belly of her Dam, and Killing her; 


whence ſhe is called, Yipera, quod vi pariat: 

This Azimal is very common in Danphine, and 
Poiton, from whence it is carried all over France. 
While it is in the field it feeds upon ſeveral little 
Antmals;but when taken and ſhut up in any place, 
It may he kept a whole Summer without cating 
any thing at all, provided it hath Air enough to 
breath in. 

The reaſon why they cari live ſo fong without 
eating is doubtleſs that the' pores of their skin be- 
Ing fo exceeding narrow, as they do appear to be 
Upon examination, very few of their Spirits do 
come to be loſt ; wherefore they have little need 
of ſucceſſive nouriſhment to beget new ones, as 
other Animals have, who ſpend abundance of 
Spirits. | 
| Uuz 'Fis 
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How V)- 
pers differ 
from other 
Serpents. 


Tongue of 


the Viper. 


Amulet» 


Counter = 


ferted 


"Tis good to take Vipers in the Spring, or Au- 
tumn, becauſe then they are fatteſt and in greateſt 
vigour. The Cold kills 'em. They differ from 
other Serpents in that they never grow ſo much; 
they have two Teeth on the ſides of their Jaws, 
and thoſe very long, in compariſon with a great 
many little ones that are round about, and the 
Gumm of each of thoſe long Teeth is full ofa Yel- 
lowiſh Juice, in which many do think their ve- 
nom conſiſts : row Serpents have none of thok 
long Teeth, bur only little ones. 


Again, They difter, in that being, taken up by 


the Tails, they can't wind themſelves like Ser- 
pents, to make ſich circumvolutions about the 
Arm, or thing that holds them, and this by rex 
ſen of the different connexion of their Yertebras, 

When the 77per is irritated, it ſhoots out a fork- 
ed Tongne, which looks like a little fire-brand, 
by reaſon of the vigorous motion of its Spirits; 
thoſe who never had ſeen the Teeth of the Yiper 
do think this is that which cauſcs all the miſchiet, 
but the Tongue is not at all venomous. Some do 
ſave, the Tongue, to wear about their neck inſtead 
of an Amutkct, in order to preſerve them from the 
cficts of ill airs.. Serpents do likewiſe thruſt out 
their Tongues as the J7per docs. But here it ma) 
he good to advertiſe you by the by, That thok 


Tongues of things which are brought to us from 2altha fol 


Serpents 


from Mal- 
tha, what. 
Biting of 4 


the Tongues of petrified Serpents are nothing but 
the Teeth of a Fiſh which that Country affords. 
The biting of Jipers is more dangerous that 


Viper zery that of other Serpents, and the readieſt remed) 


TE6N013:028, 


tor it 1s, to preſs the wound hard ly, that © 
much of the blood and infeftious humour (6 
can be ) may come out. Nav, it were good eve 
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to ſuck it : and then to bind-the Member a little 
above the Wound very faſt with ſeveral Rolls of 
a Fillet to intercept the courſe of the Yipers Ve- 
nome, which may otherwiſe ſpread through the 
whole Body. But if the part that is bitten can- 


—— ——— > —— 


not be tied, then bruiſe the head of the Yiper, pr.ſenr g-- 
and apply it to the Wound : or rather, heat a medies for 


knife, or other flat piece of Iron red-hot, and 
hold it as near the Wound as theperſon can ſut- 
er it, or ſcarifie the Wound, and apply Treale, 
or Garlick, or Sal Armomack, brultted together, 
or elſe burn upon the Wound a little Guz- 
powder. All theſe Remedies may open the Pores 
of tlfe Wound, and bring forth the invenom d 
Spirits which are entered into it: Bur 1t1s to be 
remembred. That all theſe forts of Remedies are 
tobe applied preſently, as ſoon as the bite 1s re- 
ceived ; for if you let any time paſs before you 
apply them, they are altogether uſelefs, becauſe 
then the Venom paſſeth further into the veflels 
of the Body, and doth no more return to the 
Wound, how wide ſoever the Porcs be made. 
If a piece of Iron be wanting, or if you cannot 
get it ſoon enough, take burning Coa!s initead 
of it: For jt is here, as in the burning which 1s 
healed by holding the part to the fire as ſoon as 
It is burnt ; for the great heat opens the Pores of 
the part that js burnt,and letteth forth the igneous 
particles, which entred into the fleſh z whereas, 
If inſtead of heating the part aſte&ted, you let it 
cool, theſe ſame particles of Fire lodge them- 
ſelves in the fleſh, and do cauſe a pain for a long 
time, 

After having made theſe neceſſiry applications tv 
the Wound of the perſon who is b tten, you mui 
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not fail to make him take often the: volatile Salt 
of Vipers for in caſe theſe external Remedies fail 
of their eftect, this alone is capable to cure, by 
reaſon that being a volatile Alkali, 1t preſently 
penetrates the veſſels, and diflolves the blood, 


_ which the Venom of the Y7per had congealed. 


Different 
Op1N101'S 
concerning 
the Venom 
of V ipers.; 


Men are til] divided in their opinions about 
the Nature of the Venom of Yipers. Moſt 
Men think this malignity conſiſts in the enra- 
gea Spirits. And this is the opinion of Yan Hel- 
mont, and Poteriyz, according to the relation 
of Zwelfer in his Remarks upon the Augnſtan 
Dijpenfatory, where he treats of the Troches of 
Vipers: He faith there have been a great many 
eminent Ven who have confirmed this opinion 
with curious obſervations, on the bitings of en- 
raged Animals, particularly of Man, of the Cat, 
Wolf, Horſe, Dog, Weaiil, &c. And among 
others Fabritins Hildanuw in his Chirurgical Ope- 
rations, to whoſe proofs he thinks nothing fur- 
tner can be added to confirm the truth of this 


opinion : Tf accidents, ſaith he, do happen that 


are fometimes more ſevere, and ſometimes leſs, 
they mult be attributed only to more or leſs pro- 
vocation and anger, or ſometimes to a more pro- 
tourd or ſiiphter biting of theſe Aumals, This opi- 
1012 ſeems likewiſe to haye been confirmed by 
ſome experiments, wiiich Nionſieur Charas relates 
in 81S £60% of F7pcrs, where he ſhews not only 
nat trie enraged Spirits are the ſole Pojſhn of the 
Z por, butaifo pretends that the ZeYow Juice wiiich 
'5 1OUnG in the hollow part of tie Faw, wherein 
7c great Looth is faſined, and was tuppoſed to be 
fue T COM Of Lis Apmaal, 1s no fiict matter 
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Wounds of ſeveral Beaſts, not one of them died, 
nay further, That thoſe perſons who had ventured 
to taſte it, never found any inconvenience from 
it, Nevertheleſs Monſieur Redy in a particular 
Treatiſe on the Yiper will not grant the truth of 
theſe Experiments, 

On the contrary he maintains, That having 
put ſome of this 7eow Juice into the wounds of 
divers ſorts of Animals, they ſoon died upon it, 
and thence concludes that the Venom of Fipers 
conſiſts in the 7eHow Juice, and not in the enra- 
ged Spirits only, as the others have thought, he 
taking this cauſe alone to be too Metaphyſical. 
And in truth who would believe that the dex 
which this Animal forms, when he finds himſelf 
provoked, ſhould be able to imprint on the Spi- 
rits qualities ſo malignant ? 

Now in ſo great an oppoſition of Opinions a:14 
Experiments, a certain great Man of theſe times 
found a way to reconcile them, by aftirming that 
the Telow Fuice of Vipers did produce diiterent 
ettects, according to the ſeveral places where theſe 
Aumals lived ; fo that Monſieur Redy might have 
found the 7eHow Fuice to be venomous in 1ta!y, 
whereas in France, where the Climate 1s not to 
hot, this Juice doth not produce any poiſonous 
quality, unlefs it be quickned by the Angry Sp:- 
rits of the Fiper, which gives ita ſufficient pene- 
tration. 

Others do confidently affure us they have ſeen 
ſeveral Animals in France die, ſoon after they 
had put ſome of this Zeow Liquor into the 
wounds they had made for that purpoſe, which 
ery 1nuch favours the aflertion of Monheur Redy. 


uu 4. Further- 
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Furthermore, As for what is related, that in 
France people have ventured to taſte this Tel 
Liguer without any harm, I find this not to bex 
convincing proof that it is no poiſon z for although 
Spirit of Vitriol, for example, or ſome other acid, 
does not prove mortal, when taken inwardly, ne- 
vertheleſs if the ſame quantity ſhould be ſyringed 
into the veins, the Animal falls preſently into Con- 
vulſions and dies. Now as that which cauſed the 
Spirit of Vitriol taken inwardly not-to be Poiſon 
was this 3 the acids do become weak through the 
mixtere of the Satya, and before ever they come 
Lo mix in the maſs of Blood, their parts do re- 
ceive ſo great an alteration from the ferment of 
the places they muſt paſs through, that they arc 
able todo nothing elſe at moſt but cool the Body: 
fo the ſame may be faid of the 7e/ow 1iquor of 
the Yrper, when it is taſted of, that belides its 
mixture, with the liquors of the mouth and fto- 
mach, it receives divers alterations from-the Fer- 
ments of the places jt muſt paſs through, before 
renters into the maſs of Blood. 

Many &o likewiſe think that the Venom of /'- 
pers hath its chief ſeat in the Ga/,, and thence 1s 
caitly tranſported tothe Gumms,when they are an- 
gry z nevertheleſs in the Anatomy of this Animal 
there's no paſſage found capable of ſuch a tranſle- 
tion. I} know yery well that the Pores of living 
BoGics may be ſaid to be ſo open, that all manner 


-/ 


ef 11quors may be preſumed to paſs through tnem, 
but yet ro miſchievous effect 15 diſcovered to prox 
eecad from the Viper's Gai when given inwardly, 
far 1t 81y canfes ſwear. 

After having related the Opinions of others, It 
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That what they call the Venom of Y7pers conſiſts 
only in the abundance of acid volatile Salts, 
which this Animal throws out violently when it 
bites: And theſe Salts, paſſing into the Veins 
and Arteries, do coagulate the Blood, and hin- 
der both its circulation and the courſe of the Ani- 
wal Spirits, even as it happens when an acid 
liquor is ſyring'd into a Vein, which may he 
ſufficient to explicate all the accidents which hap- 
pen after the biting of the Yiper, at leaſt before 
a preſent remedy be brought. 


Firſt, The Perſon bitten waxeth Pale, and af- Account of 


terwards turneth Blue, becauſe the Blood being 4 
partly fixed, the Veins and the Arteries do 
ſxell. 


In the next place, he becomes Drowſje, Me- of Vipers. 


lancholy, uneaſie, and hasan intermitting Pulſe, 
becauſe the courſe of the Spirits being inter- 
cepted by the Coagulation in the veflels, the 
Blood circulates with difficulty. 

Thirdly, He hath ſhiverings, Nauſea's of ſto- 
mach, Convulſive Motions, becauſe the cid 
Salts, which are got into the Blood, and which 
ſharpen it, do prick the internal membranes of 
the Veins and Arteries. 

Fourthly, Death at laſt follows, becauſe the 
Blood is ſtill ſharpning and congealing more and 
more, the paſlage of the Spirits 1s entirely ſtop- 
ped, and ! gr can be no more circulation, with- 
out which none can live. 

If after death you open the Veins of the dead 
body, you ſhall find ſome Blood more liquid than 
uſual, and other Blood thick or curdled, which 
may be ealily explicated ; for when one part of 
tqe Blood curdles, it ſeparates from the — 
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The difference that is between the effefts of an 
acid liquor, ſyringd into the Veins, and thok 
of the Venom of Yipers is this, That an acid lj 
quor, being immediately infuſed into a large 
veſſel, fixes all the Blood ofa ſudden ,and cauſeth 
ſtrong Convulſions which are followed ſhortly 
after which death : Whereas the acid,Salts which 
flow from the Yiper when it bites, do not work { 
quickly 3 for beſides that their acidity 1s not pro- 
bably ſo ſtrong as that of an acid liquor, they 
have a long paſlage before they come to the mak 
of Blood. 

There is one circumſtance which makes my ap 
plication ſtill more probable, which is, That the 
beſt Remedies which are uſed for deſtroying the 
Venom of Pipers, and for curing ſuch as are 
wounded by them, are thoſe which deſtroy acids, 
and diflolve the Coagulation of the Blood, as v6 
latile alkali Salts drawn from Animals. 

But to underſtand this matter more fully, it 
is fit to conſider ſeveral things, as Firft, That 
Vipers are more filled with volatile Salts than any 
other Animals, and ſo not think it ſtrange that 
they throw out much of it in their wrath, 
Secondly, That tho' theſe Salts turn Alkalies by 
diſtillation, they are acids in their own nature, 
before the fire works upon them, as I have ſaid, 
when I ſpoke of the Principles. Thzrdly, Yipers 
are covered with a very cloſe and compact .$kin, 
whoſe Porcs are ſhut, fo that the Salts, which 
they contain, do circulate and ſubtilize much 
better, and do evaporate leſs than in ,other A 
mals, Feurthly, The thape of the 7iper being 
Jong, ſtrejght and round, and almoſt like a final 
Gun, the Salts which they throw out in the 
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biting are driven with much more violeftice than 
if they came from a larger or more open place, 
even as Gun-powder has more force from a Piſtol 
or Gun, than in a large Port, or any other thing 
where it is not ſtraitned. Fifthly, The two long 
Teeth of the Yiper, which are its Arms, being 
ſtraight and very ſharp, they make deep wounds 
in the fleſh, but which ſhut up ſo quickly, that 
the acid Salts, which enter there, and which 
mix with the Spirits of the Body, have no paſ- 
ſage to come out : This is the reaſon why the 
part bitten ſwells preſently; and if there be not 
Remedies quickly applied, they filtrate themſeIves 
into the conſtitution of the Body, and get into 
the large veſſels, where they make that Coagu- 
ation I have mentioned. 

All theſe reaſons prove, "That what they call 
the Venom of Yipers, poiſons only by accident, 


_ andthat while it refides in the Anmal, it is no 


more to be eſteemed poiſon than V inegar, or 
tuch other like acid liquor, before it be ſyring'd 
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into the Veins. And hence it is, That there 1s- 


no Venom in a dead Viper. 

But it may be objected, That if the Venom 
of Vipers proceeds from their volatile Salts, 
then the Salr of 77ipers, which is given very ſuc- 
cſSfully to thoſe who have been bitten with this 
Anmmal, ſhould encreaſe rather than cure the 
Malady, ſeeing by this means a greater quanti- 
ty of theſe Salts are injected into the body. 

But it is eatie co anſwer this ObjeCtion 3 For 
firſt, The particlcs of volatile Salts, which flow 


rom living Yipers, and which enter the fleth by 


the biting, are very different from thoſe thar are 
aawn by means of Fire from dead Fepers, which 
are 


Object, 0 Y. 


Anſwer. 
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are taken at the mouth : The firſtare naturally 
pointed, acid, and coagulating ; whereas the 6- 
thers have been blunted by the Fire, and rendred 
porous; they are Alkalies, and very rarefying, or 
diflolving, ſo that they are qualified to abſorh, 
break, and deſtroy the firſt, as it always ha 

pens upon the rencounter of Acidsand Alkales, 

In the ſecond place, The volatile Salt of Yipers, 
which is taken at the mouth, has quite another 
determination than that which enters the fleſh, 
and alſo it produceth a very different effeCt ; for 
not being forced in its motion, it ſpreads every 
where, and diflolves the Coagulum which the 
other had made in the Blood. 

I add further, That if any did ſwallow what 
Viper throws out when it bites, and which is the 
cauſe of its Venom, they ſhould not feel any 
other effect than what happens from ſeveral Salts 
and volatile acid Spirits, which are commonly 
taker inwardly for Remedies : you ſhall have ade- 
monſtration of this which I affert if you do but 
rcad the deſcription of a ſudorifick Water, drawn 
from living Vipers very much enraged in the 
Balneum Marie, which is at the end of my K- 
marks upon the diſtillation of Vipers, 

As to the yellow Juice at the root of the 
long Teetl-of the Yiper, it js very probable, that 


_ Itisonlya 82/zv4 for moiſtning and nouriſhing 


the Teeth : But as commonly there is ſome of 
it ſeen lying upon the Wound after the Bite, 
ſo it may very well happen, that a little of it 
may enter into the Wound with the volatile 
Salt, Yea, perhaps, it is it ſelf impregnated 
with an acid volatile Salt, and ſo is capable 
alone,wheyji thrown out with ſuch violence intothe 
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ite, to filtrate through the Fleſh into the veſſels, 
where it makes the Coagulations I have men- 
tion'd ; For I do not alledge that the volatile 
Glts, which paſs from the Viper, and which is 
ill its Venom, haveany dry conſiſtency, for they 
xe difſolved in ſome humidity to turn them 
into. a Spirit, tho' iy my explication I have on- 
ly made mention of volatile Salts, becauſe all 
the effeCt is from them. 


It niay he ſtill objected, That if the Blood Obje#ion. 


can be curdI'd by an acid volatile Salt of a Yiper, 
waich (as I have ſaid) infinuates it ſelf into the vel- 
{;ls.of the Body, then the natural acidity of the 
Blood may ſometimes occaſion its curdling, as 
it happens in Milk, which curdles of it ſelf, and 
this Coagulation may produce the. ſame effeits 


which the Venom of Yipers does. This ObjeCti- Anſwer. 


on creates no difficulty ; for the Blood circulating 
naturally, its acidity is ſo well mixed, that it 
can never ſeparate to make a Coagulum, no more 
than the acidity of Milk whilſt it is in the Breaſt ; 
for it is never ſeen to curdle there,except in ſome 
liſcaſe. 


Moreover, Who doubts, but that ſome peſti- 


ferous Air, and divers Diſeaſes which are cauſed 
by the corrupt humors of the Body, may coa- 
zulate the Blood, and produce the ſame effect 
3 the Venom of Fipers. 

The ancient Phylicians believing that the Ve- 
nom of Y7pers was diſperſed through the whole 
Body did adviſe vs to whip theſe Animals in a 
warm Baſon to drive their Venom into the ex- 
tremities of the Body, before we cut ( as 1s 
uſually done ) their heads two fingers below, 
and their tals two fingers abgve ; after _—_ 

ea 
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off the skin, and take out the bowels, and the 
boil the body in water,wherein are added Salt ar 
Dill, to correct, as they ſay, the remaining mz 
lignity. When the tlefh is tender, it is to be þ: 
parated from the-bones, then to eight ounces 
this fleſh beaten. into a paſte in a marble Mortx 
are added two ounces of Bread dried and poy. 
Troches of dered, and Troches made of it, which bein 
dried are kept for uſe. | 
WM. But this long preparation 1s ſeldom uſed, ſin: 
Wah; 1 Experience hath taught us, that off ww of a deal 
To | Fiper is at all poiſonous. The Head and Tii 
E's! dried and powdered may be taken inſtead ofa Cy: 
hai dial, as well as the reſt of the body. I can like 
wiſe aflure you, upon my own experience, thatth 
Tooth of a dead Yiper is no ways venomous, þ 
ving by chance been prickt my felf till the blod 
came, whilft I was a handling the heads of 7pm 
newly kiJFd that I had a mind to dry, and ther 

did not follow the leaſt ill accident from it, 
Furthermore by this Coction the Y7pers fleſh); 
deprived of its volatile Salts, which gave its great 
elt vertue 3 for they diffolve in the broth, whit 
1s flung away, and only the F-eces remain, wherci 
there hardly reſts ſo much Cordial vertue as ther 
does in the-bread which is mixed for a Correttiv. 
But there is no need I ſhould enlarge my fl 
further on this ſubject, becauſe theſe Obſervatin 
arc ſufficiently delivered in the Augn/tan Pharm 

Coen. 

Wherefore I do conceive it to be much bette 
to uſe-the Powder of Vipers newly made, tha 
the 7roches, | 
Power ct. To make this Powder well, it is good to chu 
Vie. Tipers, when they are in the prime of thei 
ſtrength; 
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ſtrength 3 The Females that are full of Eggs or 
young ones, are not ſo good as the others: Theit 
heads are tobe cut off, their skins thrown by, and 
their bowels taken out, and ſo they are ſet a dry- 
ing in the ſhade, to be afterwards powdered in a 
Mortar. : 

But becauſe this Powder is hard to keep, in that 
worms do breed in it, it will be good to make it in- 
toaPaſte with a ſufficient quantity of the muci- 
lage-of Gum Tragacanth, ſo form it into Troches, 
to dry them, and powder them when there is oc- 
calion to uſe them, and thus it keeps good a long 
time. 


This Powder is ,given in the ſmall Pox, Ma- Vert. 


lignant Fevers, and all other Maladies where 
Aletipharmicks are required, and the humors are 


to þe purified by Perſpiration ; 'The Doſe is from Doſe. 


eight grains to thirty in Broth, or - ſome other 
convenient liquor. 

The Heart and L:ver are dried in the Sun, and 
powdered together, and this Powder called Anr- 


mal Bezoar, hath the ſame vertaes as the body of Bezoar. 


the Yiper, only it is given ina little lefſer doſe. 
Ihe Gal of Vipers provokes Sweat 3 The Doſe 
5 a drop or two in Cards water. 


The fat that is found in them is melted, then xx of Via 
ſtrained for to ſeparate it from the membranes it pers. _ 


ſticks to, it is as clear as Oil. Several Countries 


do uſe it in the Small Pox, and in Fevers : The Yertue. 
Dofe-is from one drop to ſix in Broth, or ſame poſe. 


other convenient liquor, It likewiſe enters into 
the compoſition of ſome Plaiſters, and into diſcu- 
tient Unguents, 
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Diſtillation of Vipers. 


HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the 
4 phlegm, the volatile Salt, and the Oil of 
Tipers from its earth. 

Take twelve dozen of Vipers dried in the ſhade, 
as I ſaid before, put them into an earthen Retort, 
or glaſs one coated, place it in a Reverberator 
furnace, fit to it a great capacious Receiver, and 
luting the joints cloſe, begin the diſtillation with 
a ſmall fire to warm the Retort gently, and drive 
out a phlegmatick water drop by drop z when 
you ſee no more drops to fall, encreaſe the fire 
little, and Spirits will come forth, which will fil 
the Receiver with white Clouds, you will ſee at 
laſt a black Oil come, and the volatile Salt ſtickto 
the ſides of the Receiver. Continue the fire until 
there comes no more, after which let the vellls 
cool, and unlute them. Shake abgut the Receiver; 
little, to looſen the volatile Salt from the {ides, 
and pour itall into a Bolt-head, fit to it a headand 
a ſinal] Receiver, ard lute the joints with a wt 
bladder ; you muſt ſet your veflel in Sand, and with 
a gentle hire under it, the volatile Salt will ſublime, 
and ſtick to the head, and uppermoſt part of the 
Bolt-head, ſeparate it and keep it in a viol wel 
ſtopt. 
It is one of the beſt Medicins we have in Phy- 
ſick, it is good in Malignant Fevers, and Agus 
the Pox, Apoplexy, Epilepfic, Palfie, Hyſterica 
Malucies.and the bitings of all venomous Bcalts; 
The Dole is from (1x to ſixteen grains in ſome pro 
per Liquor. 
Pour 
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Pour that which remains in the Bolt-h-ad into 0: « Vi- 
1 Tunnel lined with brown Paper, the Spirit and P<54n4 #75 
phlegm will paſs through, and the ſtinking Oil 
remain behind 3 Hyſterical Women may ſinel] to 
this laſt, to allay vapours, and Paralytical parts 
maybe anointed therewith ; but its ſmell is fo 
offenſive that it is hard to endure it. 

Pout the Spirit and Phlegm mixed confuſedly Spirit of 
together into an Alembick, and diſtil in a vaporous VPers: 
Bath about nalf the Iiquor,you'll haye a Spirit that 
muſt be kept well ſtopr, it hath the ſame vertues as 
the Salt : The Doſe is from ten to thirty drops. Doſe. 

The Phlegm muſt be flung away. 

If that which remains in the Retort 1s calcined Fix? Salr. 
in att open fire, and 4 Lix:vium made of it, as 1 
ſaid concetning tixt Alkali Salts, a ſmall quantity 
of xt Salt will remain, which nevertheleſs hath 
nomore vertue than other Alkali Salts I ſpoke of 
before. 

The volatile Salts of Toads, Ivory, Harts-horn, p;;,emu 
the Blood, Skull, Nails, Hair, and other parts vol vite 
of Animals may be drawn after the faine manner, Salts 


Remarks. 


The Receiver muft be ſure to be large enough, 
that the Spirits may circulate with greater caſe, 
thefire muſt likewiſe be well managed ; tor theſe 
Pirits being forced out too fait do ruſh forth vio= 
ently, and break the Receiver, or elſe are loſt 
tirough the joints. 

The Phlegm comes before the other Principles 
I the brit diſtillation, but in the Rectification 
the volatile Salt riſes firſt, becauſe it is at liberty, 
ad is lighter than the Phlegm. 

AN The 
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The Spirit which is drawn from Animals by 


Chymiſtry is nothing but a volatile Salt diflolyed 


in Phlcgin. 

Your veſſel for ſublimation mult be very, high, 
that the volatile Salt may riſe without any 
Phlegm ; but when the veſſel is ſhort;the Phlegn 
riſeth with the volatile Salt, liquifies it, and turns 
it into Spirits. A Bolt-head, or a long body with 
its head, may ſerve for this Operation, becauſe the 
Phlegm being too heavy cannot mount fo high, 
and therefore leaves the volatile Salt to ſublime 
alone, which may nevertheleis be rectified to he- 
come more pure z you mutt mix it with the di{tilld 
Spirit, and repeat the ſublimation according] 
have ſaid: But becauſe this Salt always carrie 
along with it a ſmall quantity of Oil, a few dajs 
afterwards it loſes its whiteneſs, and turns Yel- 
j0wiſh : Now to avoid that,. you mult pour upon 
it, when it is in the bottle, $piris of Wine Tarts 
rized one fingers height, and ſo keep it well ſtopt, 
This Sp7r2t of 14ize hinders tte Salt from difſolying 
it ſeif and the Oil it contained, ſo that afte 
fome Qays it turns red, and the Salt grows white; 
when it is to be fed, the Spirit is decanted from 
it, and the Salt left alone : By means of this Lo 
tion it iofes a little-of its former ſmell ; but care 
inuſt be taken that the Sp1r27 of Wine be well rettt 
hed, for if there remained any the leaſt Phlegm, 
the Salt would diffolve in it. You may alſo ſub 
lime it again as before, after having well waſit 
it in Spirit of Wine, it Wil be dry, and very fall, 

There is another way of refifying the volatik 
Salt, which isby mixing It with tour or five time 
as inuch bones, or horns burnt white, and putting 
tie mixture into a glats, or earthen body, thet 
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fitting to it a Blind-head, or ſuch a one whoſe 
Noſe has not been opened, after that luting well 
the joints, then ſetting the veſſel in Sand, and 
with a gentle fire the volatile Salt will riſe, and 
ſick to the head, you muſt continue the fire until 
there ariſes no more. 

This Salt is hereby purified from a great deal 
of its Oil, which remains in the powder of Bones ; 
wherefore it becomes whiter than it was, and 
pleaſanter to the Palate. It may again be mixt 
with other calcined Bones, and ſublimed as be- 
fore, to render it purer ſtill, and take away more 
of its loathſome ſmell, that's cauſed partly by 
the Empyrenmatical Oil that it draws along with 
It in the diſtillation. 

I cannot approve the method of ſome, who to 
take away the ſtrong odour from volatile Salt, 
mix them with the Spirit of Salt before they 
rettifie them : For this Spirit fixes theſe Salts 
ſomewhat, and by its acidity deſtroys: their Al- 
kali quality, and ſo diminiſheth their Vertue, 
which ſhould rarefie the groſs humors, expel 
them through the Pores, and deſtroy the acids, 
which are in too great quantity in the body. 


The volatile Salt diffolved in a little water pyrite 
Cryſtallizes like Sugar-Candy, and then it is Salt C9- 


alter to keep than betore. 

There can be drawn from Animals but a very 
little quantity of fixt Salt, becauſe the Spirits 
which abound in them do volatilize their Salt: 
tor which reaſon this volatile Salt keeps dry lon- 
ger than that of 7eger2blcs. 

The vertue of Azimals doth principally conſiſt 
In their volatile Salt, it is that which gives Meat 
Its favour, that makes Broths {frons, and turns 
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them into a Gelly, according as they do abound 
more or leſs. The Juſcula Conſummata which are 
made with a ſinall fire are better than thoſe that 
are boiled quick, becauſe a ſtrong tire carries 
away good part of the volatile Salts. 

Volatile Salts do rarefie the humors of the body, 
both by reaſon of their picrcing nature, and alſo 
in that being Alkalies they do dull the ſtrength of 
Acids, which keep the humors condenſed, after 
which the blood being in greater motion than be- 
fore, doth the more eaſily purifie it ſelf, either by 
perſpiration or by Urine, from heterogeneous 
Bodies which were there gathered together. 

This Operation may ſerve to ſhew how the vo- 
latile Salt of all Animals, or any part of them, 
may be drawn. When the volatile Salt of Blood 
1s to be drawn, that of the beſt colour mult be 
taken and dried in the Sun, or elſe with a very 
little fire, and fo diſtilled like 77pers. 

From fixteen ounces of F 7pers there may be 
drawn by diſtillation ten cunces two drachms ofa 
liqitior and vokittle Salt, and there will remain 
i the Retort i1ve ounces tio Grachms ofa black 
11atrer. 

Afterwards, by rectification there may be 
Crawial ounce and ſix drachms of a volatile Salt, 
two ounces and three drachms of black Oil, 
tire ot es of Spirit, and as much Phlegm. 

[f you ci twoand thirty ounces of ſhavings 
61 #1275 1977, YOUTH drats thirteen ounces of li- 
GuOT, 474 Volatiie Salt, and there will remain 
In to Lctort nineteen ounces of inatter as black 
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good for Parnters uſe if you calcine it, the fuli- 
ginous parts which make it black, will fly away 
and leave the Harts-horn very white 3 you'll have 
ſixteen ounces of it, and this is called barnt Hart s- 
horn, It is accounted a Cordial, but indeed has 
no other vertue than to deſtroy acids, as all other 
alkali matters do. 

ome do ſtratiftie Harts-horn with Bricks, and 
caltining it that way, they call it Harts-horn pre- 
pared Philoſophically; they account it more Cordial 
than it was hefore ; but they are egregiouſly mi- 
ſaken, for the volatile Salt and O1l, which were 
the things that ſhould render it Cardzacal, were 
carried away in the Calcinatzion, and there remains 
only a Terreſtr10u5 matter that may be called a 
Caput mortuum. Notwithſtanding it is an Alkali, 
which may ſerve as Crabs-eyes, Coral, and divers 
other matters. of the like nature, which ab{orb 
ac.ds; the Bricks beſtow no vertue at all to it. 


If you diſtil forty ounces of ſvory, you will F797 


draw thirteen ounces of liquor, and volatile Salt ; ! 
and there will remain in the Retort fx and twenty 
ounces of a matter as black as Coal. | 

Afterwards by the ReCGtification you will get 
two ounces and a drachm of volatile Salt, one 
ounce and tive drachms of a ſtinking black Oil, 
ave ounces of Spirit, and four ounces two drachms 
of Phlegn. 


If you calcine the black pieces which remain jn Spo-ium: 


the Retort, in an open fire, the ſbot will leave 
taem and they will burn whitez this -is called 
burnt Ivory, or Spodium : It has the ſame ver- 
tves as burns Harts-horn, youll have at leaſt 
twenty Ounces Ot if, 

X x3 |: 
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It is here remarkable that ory does contain 
much more earth than Harts-horn, and doubtleſs 
that is the reaſon why it is the whiter. 

If you diſtil twelve ounces of Hair, you will 


. o2tain eight ounces of liquor and volatile Salt, 


There will remain in the Retort three ounces and 
a half of a black matter very ſpongy and earthy, 
irom which no fixed Salt can be drawn. 

And by Rettification you will raiſe into the 
Head an ounceand ſeven drachms of a very fine 
volatile Salt ; ſeparate by a filter three ounces of 
a black and very fetid Oil, and by diſtillation of 
that which is filtrated you'll have two ounces of 
vp1rit, and nine drachms of Phlegm. 

All volatile Salts have much reſemblance in 
their figure, ſmell and taſte, but that of Yipers is 
accounted the moſt attive, and proper againſt 
Poiſons : Thoſe of Harts-horn, and 2dar's Skull 


are thought to be better than others for the Epi- 


lepfie, that of 22's Blood to puritie the Blood, 
and fo of the reſt, 

, Some imagine, That the volatile Salts repre- 
ſent the figure of the parts from which they are 
drawn. Thus the volatile Salt of  Harts-horn 
ſhews in the Receiver the figure of Horns, volz- 
tile Saits, of Blood and Urine, Veins and Arte- 
Ties; and that of Hair, the reſemblance of Hair, 
and ſo of the reſt, But experience doth not much 
confrm this : For tho' we perceive in the Re- 
ceivers, Figures, yet we cannot obſerve theſe 
nice dificrences 3 it is too much refining to make 
diltinttions of this Nature. 

_ Whenyourectifie the Spirit of Vipers, or Man's 
x47, or Harts-horn, or Hair, in order to puritc 
©2171 from their Phizgm, if you ſhould let the I- 

| quor 
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quor continue diſtilling longer than is fitting, the 
Phlegm will riſe after the Spirit, but then it ſe- 

arates from the Spirit as Water ſeparates from 
Oil, the Spirit will be uppermoſt, and a little 
troubled and whitiſh, but if you keep theſe two 
liquors together for a Month, the whole will mix 
together, and there will be no longer any ſepara- 
tion of them at all. 

Theſe effects do happen from this, That rhe 
Spirit in riſing does carry with it ſome ſmall quan- 
tity of Oil, which was diffolv'd in the liquor by 
reaſon of Salts that it contains. This Oil is very 
volatile, it riſes with the Spirit, and by rendring 
the Spirit a little oily, it hinders at firit the 
Phlegm from mixing with it. Ir is likewiſe this 
little quantity of Oil which makes the Spirit look 
a little troubled, and whitiſh z but when the Spt- 
rit and Phlegm - are kept a good while together, 
they mix, and the whole appears like a homoge- 
neous liquor, becauſe there being bur little Oil 
n the Spirit, the Phlegm inſentibly enters into, 
and incorporates with it ; wherefore you mult 
take care to ſeparate the Spirit from the Phlegin 
ſo ſoon as ever you take the Receiver from the 
nofe of the head, in caſe you have ſuffered the 
liquor to difſtil too long. 

WhatlI have now ſpoken of does not happen in 
the ReQtification of the Spirit of Jvory, and with- 
out doubt the reaſon is that the 1vory does not 
contain ſo much Oil as the other parts of Animals. 

Some do prepare a Sudorifick Vater with Yipers 
after this manner. 


They do put the Yipers alive into a great carth- Sudorifck 
en body, they fit to it a head with its Receiver, ater. 


{0cy lute the joints, and diſtil in a Balnzum all that 
AX 4 will 
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will rife from it 5 but you muſt take care thatthe 
head be well faſtned to the body, for when the 
Vipers begin to be heated, they leap and fling 


about with ſo much violence, that they wouli | 


otherwife throw it down, and get out of their 
ſtove. And then the Artiſt muſt have a caregf 


himſelf, and not be too bold, for theſe creature | 


being irritated would fling about on. every fide, 
and a bite of theirs at that time would be tyice 
as dangerous as at another, 

This Water which riſes whileſt the Y7pers are 
in their greateſt fury is Sudorifick, becauſe ſome 
volatile Salts have riſen and mixed with it. You 
may give of jt trom adrachm to half an ouncein 
ſome proper liquor. | 

But to avoid tne forementioned danger you 
mightcut the Yipers in pieces before you put them 
into the body z and becauſe theſe pieces of them 
do retain life a long time, the water will be littk 
the worſe for their not being intire. 
| When you have drawn as much water from 
them as you can, by the heat of a Balneum, you 
muſt put the remainder of the Yzpers into a Re- 
tort, and diſtil it-as I have ſhewn before ; you 
will thereby have the Yolatile Salt, the Spurit 
and the 01, =: | 
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Diftillation of Urine, and its Vola- 
tile Salt. 


Spirit, the Volatile Salt, and the. Ozl of 
Urine, from the Phlegm, and the earth 
which it contains. 

Take ten or twelve quarts of Urine newly made 
by ſound young men, evaporate It in an earthen 
or glaſs Cucurbit in a Sand-heat, until it remains 
in the conſiſtence of Honey z then fit a head with 
Its Receiver, and luting the junctures cloſe, con- 
tinue a ſmall fire to diſtil the reſt of the Phlegm, 
ater which encreaſe it by little and little, and the 


T HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the 


Spirits will riſe in Clouds, carrying with them a 


little 0zl,and after that the vo/atzle Salr,which will 
ſtick to the head like Butter-flies ; continue the fire 
until there comes no more 3 then unlute the veſſels, 
and ſeparating the volatile Salt, put it into a 
Bolt-head, pour likewiſe into it the Spirit that is 
In the Receiver, and fit a blind-head to the Bolt- 
head 3 lute the junCtures with a wet bladder ,and 
ſtting your Bolt-head in Sand, ſublime with a 
{mall fire all the vo/atile Salt, as I have ſhewed 
concerning that of Yipers z ſeparate this Salt,and 


keep it ina Viol well ſtopt. It is a good Remedy Y*rtue. 


for Quartan Agues, and Malignant Fevers, it 
opens all ObſtruCtions, and works both by Urine 


«id Sweat : The Doſe is from fix to ſixteen grains Du/7 


in 
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Spirit of 
Urine. 


Dofe 


I rtue. 


Fixt Salt. 


in ſome convenient liquor 3 filtrate that which 
remains in the Bolt-head, the Spirit will pa 
through the Filter, whH& a ſmall quantity of 
black and extraordinary ſtinking Oil remains, 
which is good to diſcuſs cold Tumors, and ty 
gfye to Hyfterical Women to ſmell to. _ 

You may diſtil the Spirit in a Sand-heat to 
parate it froma thick matter that remains at bot 
tom, it hath the ſame vertues as the Salt; it i 
given from eight to twenty drops in ſome proper 
vehicle. 

Two drachims of it are mixed with two ounce 
of Spirit of Wine to rub Paralytical parts with; 
it is likewiſe uſed for cold pains, and for ths 
Sciatica. 

If the Maſs that remains in the Cucurbit 
ſhould be calcined, and a Zzx:vium made of it 
with water, a very ſinall quantity of fixt Alkali 
Salt might be gotten from evaporating the we 
ter, and it hath the fame vertues as other Alkal 
Salts. 


Remarks. 


The Urine of Young men is to be preferr'd br: 
fore others, becauſe it contains more Salt. It mul 
be newly made, and evaporated with a gentle fir, 
that the Fermentation, or too much heat, m1 
not cauſe the volatile Salts to rife with tit 
Phlegm. The Spirit is only a volatile Salt di 
ſolved in a little Phlegin 3 this volatile Salt works 


more by Urine than any of the reſt, but its (il 


1s more ofjcnſive. 
The volatile S1lt, as I have deſcribed it, mi 
be drawn more calily, and in greater quantity 
WW ante! 
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Winter than in Summer, becauſe in: hot ſeaſons Yolatile 
there is a Fermentation in the Urine as ſoon as Sl of U- 
it is made, and the greateſt part of the volatile I 
Sat diffipates with the Phlegm, whatever care jjnerihan 
be uſed to keep it: But in Winter, the cold Summer, 
concenters the wolatile Salt, and makes the 

Phlegm to ſeparate very eaſily. 

This Remedy muſt never be given in Broth, 
for Broth being to be taken hot, the heat eva- 
porates ſome of the volatile Salts, before it can 
well be taken. 

A volatile Salt may be drawn from Urine, after Another 
ſetting it ſome -months fermenting in a Veflel method of 
cloſeſtopt, and then a third part of the Liquor 4rawing 
muſt be diſtilled with a gentle fire ; it is in this yolHle 
df1led Urine, that the volatile Salt will be found yrine, 
exalted by the Fermentation. Rectihe this liquor 
again three or four times, throwing away each 
ditifation the Ph/egm that remains at the bottom 
of the Cucurbit ; then putting your Spirit of 
Urme into a Matraſs with its head, ſublime the 
volatile Salt as I ſhewed before. Some doadd to 
It Salt-peter. 

This Salt is ofa more penetrating nature than 
the other, but a great deal of time is required to 
make it, 

The Spirit of Urine may alſo be drawn with- Spirit of 
out fire, by putting the Vrize when evaporated Urine 
Into the conſiſtence of a Syrup into an earthen or withous 
ga Cucurbit, and adding to it Puick-lime :#"* 

For if you fit a Head and Receiver, and lute the 
ures cargfully with a wer bladder, the Lime 
wt heat the Vrzze, and there will be ſtill a Spi- 
tn tne Receiver, which hath the ſame vertue 
8 i! former : Jt will alſo be ſomewhat more 


{ubtile, 
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ſubtile becauſe the igneous particles of the Lin 
are entered into It. os 


The Phoſphorus, 


T is a luminous matter diſtilled from Ury 
that has been fermented. | 

Take a good quantity of re newly mat 
by thoſe who commonly drink Beer, evapont 
the humidity by a ſlow fire in earthen Vellelsw 
til it comes to the conſiſtence of an Extratt « 
thick Honey. Put all the matter together ina 
earthen Pot, ſet it in a Cellar, cover it, a 
leave it there for three or four months, - that i 
may ferment and corrupt. 

Take two pounds of this fermented matt 
mix it with a double quantity of Sand, ord 
Bole powdered, put this mixture into a {ay 
Retort of glaſs or Earth, ſet it upon a naie 
fire in a reverberatory Furnace, fit to it a lap 
Receiver of glaſs, which has a long neck, as 
into which you have pur three or four pints« 
common water. Lute carefully the junctur 


and add a ſmall fire to the Retort for abol] | 


two hoars, only to heat it inſenſibly, and todiſ 
the Spirit of Urize, but afterwards augmentti 
fire by degrees, there will diſtil a volatile Sil 
and a quantity of black {tinking Oil. Incr 
the fire to the higheſt degree, and there vl 
appear in the Receiver white clouds, one part 
which will tix by little and little to the fides 0 
the Receiver, in form of a yellow skin, and 7 
other part will precipitate to the bottom 1n por 
der, Continue a violent fire for three 00! 

ut 
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intil there diſtills no more from the Retort. 

Let the Veſſels grow cold, then unlute them, 
throw water into the Receiver, and having ſhook 
ſufficiently about to looſen that which was glu'd 
toits ſides, pour it all into,a large glaſs Veſſel, 
1nd leave it to ſettle,the volatile Salt will diflolve 
in the water, but the matter of the Phoſphorms, 
2nd the Oil will precipitate, to the bottom 3 de- 
cant the water, and having gathered the matter 
together, put it into a little glaſs Veſlel, add to 
Ita little water, and place the Veſlel in. Sand, 
ve it a digeſtive heat, and ſtir the matter gently 
with a wooden Spatule, the Phoſphorus will ſepa- 
rate from , the Oil, and. fink to the bottom, you 
may make it _ up into little, ſticks whilſt it is hot, 
by putting, of it into the neck of a very little 
Bolt-head, and taking it out when it is cold, 
then keep it ſtopt ina little Bottle fill'd with wa- 
ter, for without water to preſerve it, it would 
ſpendit ſelf and be loſt in fumes. 

Tomake the P HO SP HO RUS liquid, you 
muſt ſcrape-or break off a piece of it, put it into a 
Viol, and pour upon it the clear Eſſence of Cloves 
tothe height of one finger, ſtop the Viol cloſe, 


and ſet it two days in digeſtion in horſe-dung, 


ſirring it from time to time, to help the ſolution 


"| of the matter, after rhat take your Viol and keep 
| it, you have in it the /ignid P HO SP HO RUS. 


All the matter will not have diffolved, ſome part 
of it will remain at bottoin. 
Both the ſolid and liquid Phoſphorus ſhine in 


'| tiedark when the air is lct in to them. 


Remarks, 
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Etmologz. The word Phoſphorus, comes from the Gre 


Different 
kinds. 


Authors 


»gog0p@-, that is, Lucifer, or the Morning-Sta, 
Of them there are the Natural, and the Arti 
cial ; the\Natural are. ſich as Glow-worms, Ry: 


ten' Wood; and many others. The Artificial n| 


made with the ZBolouzan ſtone, with chalk, wit 
Urine, - with Blood, and- with divers other fil 
phureous matters. - + £ 

A certain Alchymiſs of Hamburg ,his namens 


of the Pho- Brand, making experiments upon Vrine tofi 


iphorus. 


out the Philoſopher's Stone, with which his hel 
was madly taken up, did diſcover by-chance tl 
Phoſphorw, in the Year, 1669. But' he did nt 
communicate the way of making it to any perl 
and ſo the ſecret died with him. After' his dett 
Kirnkelins a Chymiſt belonging to the Elettor 
Saxony ſet himſelf to find it our, and did fit 
ceed : | He was not fo reſerv'd as Brand had bis, 
for he generouſly ſhewed his diſcovery to ſerer 
of his friends. | 

About the Year,1680. The Illuſtrious Mr.8i, 
having learned it of Dantel Kraff, a Germs 
made it pnblick, in an excellent Treatiſe, whic 
he entituled, Nof#iluca Aerea. Bur fince tit 
time, Monſieur Homberg, a German, who 
ſeen the ſame Author do it, hath deſcribed it! 
Part, with a great number of curious Remati 
which may be found in the 1emorrs of the Ky; 
Academy of Sciences for the Months of 4 
and ay, 1692. And being a Member of ti 
ſame Academy, he made it there before this 
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Seeing the deſign: is to retain the Saline and 
Sulphureous parts of the Urine, it is neceflary 
thatit be freſh when it is evaporated, that the 
Phlegm alone .may paſs away z for if it has had 
time to ferment, both the volatile Salt and ſome 
parts.of the Oil will exalt, and go off with the 
Phlegm in the evaporation; 

When., the Urine upon evaporation begins to 
grow thick, you mult .take care that the matter 
does. not ſwell over the Veſſel, for it rarefies very 
much; For then the lighteſt part will ſpread 
through all, whereas the grofleſt is moſt necefla- 
rj for making the Phoſphoriws. Ln 

The thick matter remains black in earthen 

Veſſels. Tt is put. into-a covered Pot, and fet in 
a Cellar, where it is left to ſtand a long time, 
that the Principles may be exalted by Fermen- 
tation... . 
There is a good quantity of Sand, or Bole in 
poder, that the parts being divided ahd rare- 
hed by this mixture, the fire may make the 
greater impreſhon upon them, and fo ſeparate 
the Phoſphorus, which 1s containzd in the moſt 
xed part, and which therefore is not ſo cafie 
to be ſeparated otherwiſe. 

It is requiſite, That the Receiver have a long 
Neck, which may ſet it at ſome diſtance from 
the Furnace, that it may not be too much heat- 
«; for much heat hinders the white Clouds, 
Which are the ſubſtance of the Phoſphor:zs, to 
tlicken ſoon. The capacity alſo of the Veſſe! 
mult be large ; for if the vapours have not room 


enough to circulate, they will crack all. 


The water, which is put into the Receiver, 
Xfore it be adapted to the Retort, ſerves to 
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It is neceffary to uſe a gentle fire at the firſ, 
not only for heating the Retort inſenſibly, which 
would crack and break by a ſudden great heat, 
but alſo for diſtilling gently the humid parts of 
the matter, which would riſe up like Honey, if 
it were agitated violently in the firſt diſtillation: 
But there is not any reaſon to fear the like acci- 
dent towards the end of the Operation, becauſ: 
then the matter being dried and hardned in the 
Retort, it cannot raiſe it ſelf any mote. 

After the Operation is ended, you muſt cool 
the Veffelsall of a fudden before you take awaj 
the Receiver, for if the Air be let in white it js 
hot, the Phoſphorus will take fire. DS 

The Oil which is ſeparated from the Phoſphory 
at the end of the Operation is a little luminous, 
but it is very fatid ; there is but little of it; he- 
cauſe ſome part of it has been rarefied by the fire, 
and turned into Phoſphorns. F, 

It is obſerved, ' That thoſe who commonly 
drink Wine, their Vr:ze doth ſcarce afford any 
5 tres # hoſphors, probably becauſe the Wine being ſp: 
for tte Tituous, its luminous matter dorh very cafily evz 
Phoſpho- porate 3; for a viſcous ſubſtance is neceflary to re: 
rus,than tain it, like that of Ale or Beer: Hence it 15, 
roar of 1heſe That they ſucceed in this Operation in Eugland, 
-—wi þ Flanders and Germany, much better than in 

; France. 
The Phoſ- The Phoſphorus contains more Sulphur than any 
ER thing elſe, for Water condenſes it, and Oilsdif 
Suphyr, . folve it; it hasan offenſive ſinell, and it is partly 
* © to correct the ſinell thar it is diflolyed in Oz df 
Cloves, when we make it liquid, q 
K 


Urine of 
thoſe who 
drink Beer 
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The liquid Phoſphorus gives more light at firſt Efets of 

than the ſolid, becauſe its matter is more raretied. - quid 

Open but the Bottle in the dark, and it appears to ,,*Pho- 

be all of a fire. You might uſe Oil of Cinnamon = 

inſtead of Oil of Cloves, and the light would 

be {till the greater, becauſe the parts of Effence 

of Cinnamon are more volatile than thoſe of the 

Efence of Cloves, but it would endure the leſs 

time for the ſame reaſon. Add to this, that the 

Oil of Cinnamon is a very dear commodity. | 
The pure Oil of Turpert:n diflolves the Phoſpho- Oi of Tut- 

rw entirely, and in leſs time than any other Oils: P72 44 

The reaſon without doubt is its acid and ſubtile hoſphs- 

Salt, which penetrates the Salt of the Phoſphorus rugenurely. 

that is Alkalin, while the Oil impregnates with 

the fat part ; for a ſmall ebullition may be per- 

ceived during the diffolution. The Liquor is 

luminous as the reſt, but it has a bad ſmell. | 
If you put a ſmall piece of Phoſphorus into a Experinent 

Viol, with a little of the Oil of Y7rr:o/, well de- 

phlegniated, that it may be very ſtrong, and af- 

terwards add to it about halt the quantity of 

common water, then ſtirr the Viol, the mixture 

will become very hot and ſmoak, and the Phuſ- 

phorig will be teduced to powder in the bottom 

of the Veſſel. 
If you make this Operation in the dark, you 

hall ſee the Phoſphorus lighted by the heat of 

the liquor, and ſparkle it ſeveral places of the 

glaſs like Diamonds. When the liquor is cooled; 

It doth the ſathe when you ſtir the Viol; but a 

little more weakly. _ 

When I treated of the 01 of Yitriol, 1 gave a rnlicatic 

feaſon why it turns hot when it is mixed with of the Ex- 

Wet! And the more it is dephlegmated it tit] 27/0"; 

X y Bives 
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Luminis 
Amalgam. 


Another 


Experimert phorys when it iS mixed with It, Whicil 1s ve! 


gives the more heat : The Phoſphorus, which is 
kindled by the heat, adds ſomewhat more to it, 
which is the cauſe of the light. But ſeeing th 
Fhoſphors is partly fixed by the Oz/ of Vitriol, the 
Juminous matter connot exalt it ſelf but with 
kind of violence, which is the cauſe of the 
ſparkling, 

The Phoſphorus mixeth with Adercary, and 
makes a luminous Amalgam, as followeth. 

Put intoa long Viol ten grains of Phoſphory 
pour upon it two drachms of the Oil of ſpit, 
The Viol muſt be fo large, that two thirds # 
leaſt may be empty: Heat jt a little with: 
Candle, the 1 hoſphoris will diflolve with tk 
ebullition : and during the diflolution pour int 
it half a drachm of pure ®mickfilver, thake th 
Viol, that the matter within may be ſtirred an 
mixed, and you ſhall have an Amalzam, whic 
will appear all of a fire in the dark. 

The cauſe of this Amalgamation is, That tix 
Atercury doth mix and incorporate it felf wit 
the fat and ſulphurous parts of the Phoſphort 
while .jt mixeth and unites with the Oil witl 
which it 1s agitated. | 

Camphire doth obſtruCt the light of the 7h 


ſtrange, ſecing this mixture is almoſt all volatii: 
Silphur, which one would think very agreeabi 
to the nature of the Phojphoris:; But it {em 
there is in Camphire ſome kind of Salt, whic 
fixes the Sulphur, and hinders it from takin; 
fre. | 
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| Atother F you fthould fire a little piece of the ſol! 
|; "Experiment Phoſphorus with a Burning-glaſs, and quench! 
is p 2 when two thirds of the quantity are confun 
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that which remains will be yellow, and a little 
luminous (till ; it will eafily diffolve in water. 

This Experiment ſhews, that the more fixed 
part of the 7 hoſphorws is ſaline, becauſe it diffolves 
In wacer. 

The Phoſphorus is luminous in the dark at all Anther | 
times, but eſpecially in hot weather z for the cold **Xriment 
does a little conſtringe: the parts. If you take a 
little piece of the ſolid, or even the ſtopple of the 
bottle that contains the liquid, and write with it 
on Paper, or upon the hand. of a perſon, the let- 
ters doſeem to bea perfect fire. 

You. may alſo mix carefully a little Phoſphorus Ancther 
witha good quantity of Pomatum, and anoint Experiment 
ſuch parts of the body with it, as you would 
have to appear luminous, without any danger ; 
for the burning partieles of the / hoſphorus are 
tempered by the Pomatum. 

If you rub a little piece of the ſolid Phoſphors ,...s.. 
on Paper, and preſs it down with the point of a pxperiment 
knife, the Paper will be ſet on fire, 

After ſome Experiments made one day at my 
houſe upon the } hoſphorus, a little piece of it being 
left negligently upon the Table in my Chamber, 
the Maid making the Bed took it up in the bed- 
clothes (he had put upon the Table, not ſeeing the 
little piece : The Perſon who lay afterwards in the 
Bed, waking at night, perhaps through the more 
than ordinary heat he felt, perceived that the 
coverlid was on fire. It ſeems the - hoſphorus be- 

Ing heated with the Body of him that lay in Bed 

had ſet fire to the coverlid, and had before he per- 

ceived it burnt a great hole in it. The air. 
It is obſervable, That the air lighting the fire ca»{eth twe 
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by exciting the motion of parts in the Phoſphorns, Ph91p10- 
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does likewiſe make it yield a confiderable light; 
for when the matter has continued ſhut ſome 
time in the glaſs, it ſhines no longer, and it re- 
covers its light no more until the glaſs 1s opened, 
and theairis let into It. 
Experi- Nevertheleſs ſome Expetiments made a while 
bs Monfiew ſince in Pars, at the houſe of Monſieur d* Alence, 
# Alence. by Mr. Homberg a German, do ſeem to evince the 
contrary, that the air 1s not always neceſſary to 
make the 7 hoſphorus ſhine in the dark. 
The caſe was thus: A very little piece of the 
ſolid 1 hoſphorus was put into a light glaſs Bottle; 
a braſs cock was fitted to rhis Bottle, and made 
ſo as it could enter into another cock belonging 
to a large glaſs Receiver. Then the Bottle that 
contained the Phoſphorus was heated,and the cock 
of this Bottle was made to enter into that of the 
great glaſs veſſel, out of which the air had beer 
pumped. So ſoon as the cocks were opened, the 
-3 air came forth of the little bottle, and at the ſame 
time was ſeen to come a great train of light like 
a flaſh 3 nay ſome did diſcover particles of the 
; hoſphorus at the bottom of the great glaſs. - 
The Bottle was then taken from the Receiver, 
and the light of the Phoſphor was very much 
diminithed : It ſometimes ſeemed to be quite out, 
the' cack was turned to let in theair, and preſent 
ly the Phoſphorus recovered its light again. 
In the mean time the heat of the Phoſphors 
grew leis and lefs, and it yielded but a weak light, 
We b:gan the Experiment again, the ſame bottle 
that. had the / hoſphorus was applied to the great 
&\2ſs Receiver, and when the air was drawn out 
of the bottle, the / hojphorus did ſhine brighter; 
01 The cotitrary when we let the air again into + 
the 
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the Phoſphorus went out : which is quite ditferent 
from what hapned whilſt the bottle rhat held the 
Fhoſphorus was hot in the former Experiment. 

Werepeated the Experiments divers times,and 
faw the ſame thing continually happen : that is to 
ſay, The Phoſphorus being heated loſt much of its 
light, when the air was pumped out of the bottle 
wherein it was contained, and it recovered-light 
again when new air was let into it : on the contrary 
the Phoſphorus being cold did ſhine when the air 
was pumped out of the bottle, and the-light dit- 
appeared when the air was let into It. 

It ſuffices to have related two Experiments, as 
contrary one to another as can be, it is caſte to 
jdge what would happen when the Phoſphoras is 
not fo hot as in the firſt Experiment, and when it 
Is not altogether ſo cold as in the ſecond, the al- 
teration of the leaſt circumſtance quite alters the 
Experiment, but the ſame things always happen 
In proportion with thoſe already deſcribed. 
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| We made another Experiment thus: We put a 4:5 
little piece of the ſolid Phoſphorus into a cryſtal Exp27:-:2n8 


reflel, and we poured upon it a very fixt acid li- 
quor, I think it was Ozl of Vatriol, a great fume 
aroſe from the mixture z we ſtopt the bottle with 
Paper, and ſtirred the matter feveral times after 
having left it ſome hours in digeſtion. We lookt 
upon it in the dark, and it appeared luminous, 
though it were ſtopt, and it has ſtill been alike 
luminous for many Months. Indeed the light of 
It 15not ſo great as is that of the / h./phor4s, but 
It keeps a much longer time. 

That whichis ſurprizing in theſe Experiments 
IS, That the air does ſometimes make the ho/pbu- 
7K ihine, and fometim2:s not. Noi to exp!icare 
1x13 ne 
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this difficulty, I do fay, That in the firſt Experi- 
ment the greateſt part of the luminons matter 
of the 7 boſphorus did fly out of the - bottle into 
the Receiver, and that that which remained in 
the bottle after it was ſeparated from the Re- 
ceiver, being deprived of its moſt ſubtle ſalphurs, 
was not able to give ſo great a light as. before ; 
nevertheleſs the matter ſtill - retaining a little 
warmth, there did rife from it particles enough 
to give a light when the bottle was unſtopt ; but 
becauſe by the cold the little bodies do condenſe, 
and loſe very much of their motion, this / hoſpho- 
rus likewiſe loſeth much of its ſtrength, and gives 
but a languid or weak light. 

When the air was drawn ont of the bottle, the 
matter lookt very light, and when the air was let 
to it again, 1t went out, the reaſon whereof is 
_ that the light being weak, could not preſerve it 

ſelf but with a convenient proportion of air, and 
there was ſome remaining ſtill in the bottle : for 
though the air be never ſo much pump'd out of the 
veticl, there will till remain a little behind. The 
Phoſphorus loſes its light by the uſual great quan- 
tity of air, as a little candle will be put our by 
being expoſed to the wide air, or a finall tire will 
{oon goout, when too great a wind blows ſtrong- 
ly upon it. So long as the Phoſphoras ſends forth 
a great many vapours, a good deal of air is requi- 
ſite to make it appear luminous, and a little air 
will not be ſufficient. Wherefore when the Pho- 
{phorus was hot, it would not thine, until the 
bottle was unitopt, but when it was cold, it ſent 
fortn on1y weak . vapours, wherefore then a very 
litfie air {ufticed to make it ſhine, and when 1t 
$C&1vYiu (CO much, It was thereby g henauce 
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 Thelaſt Experiment made in the little Cryſtal 
Bottle does further very well prove my explicati- 
on : The fixt acid liquor which was poured upon 
the Phoſphorus, did (lacken the motion of its parts, 
ſo that from that time they could not diflay their 
light with ſo much vigour as they did 5 where- 
forea very little ſufficed to continue its light, fo 
that the paper-ſtopple ſerved to give it ſufficient 
Air; but when the Bottle was ſtopt cloſely 
with its Cryſtal topple, no more light was ſeen 
for ſome time afterwards, becauſe that ſtopple 
did wholly hinder the entrance of air. It is like- 
wiſe the fixing of the Volatile parts of the Pho- 
[phorus, which preſerves the light ſo long, for the 
matter having now leſs motion than before it 
was fixed, its parts do come to be diffipared with 
the more leaſure, | 

But you will tell me, That the great fume 
which exhaled from it when the acid Itquor was 
poured upon the Phoſphoras, 1s rather a tign of a 
greater than leſs diſhpation of parts. 

[ grant that when this acid acts upon the matter 
there is at that time a conſiderable exaltation of 
parts : but I fay alſo that when this great motion 
Is once over, that which remains is in much leſs 
agitation than it was, and you muſt obſerve that 
the ſtrong acids, ſuch as Oz of Vitriol, and Spi- 
rit of Nitre upon being mixed with Sp:rit of 
Wine do cauſe a much like fume as this, and yet 
afterwards the Spirzt of Wine is much leſs volatile 
than it was, 

Again the light of the Phoſphorus which 18 in 
the little Cryſtal Bottle that is ſtopt, may be 
ſaid to be partly cauſed by an Air which is pro- 
diced by a kind of fermentation: fer doubtleſs 
Yy 4 ther 
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there is ſome little ation between the acid and 
the matter. 

I find therefore that there is a parity of reaſon 
in the explication of the light which appeared in 
the Violafter the Air was pump'd out of it, and 
that which is ſeen in the littleCryſtal Bottle ſtop'd, 

It is further remarkable that this ſame Phoſpho- 
rus which went quiteout, when Air was let into 
it by means of the Pneumatick Engine, yet did 
not altogether loſe its light when it received the 
Air the common way, that is to ſay, meerly by 
unſtopping the Bottle, whereof the reaſon 1s this, 
tne Air that is communicated from the Air-pump 
comes in with a greater force and violence 
through the Pipe, and ſo may very well put out 
the light of the 7 hoſphorus, which the Air that 
has its ordinary motion is not able to do; after 
the ſame manner as a Caudle lighted is much 
ſooner put out when expoſed to a blaſt of wind, 
than when it is ſet ina place where the Air is quiet. 

From confidering all the kinds of Phoſphorus 
both Naturaland Artificial, and the Experiments 
that have been made upon them, I cannot but con- 
clude that the general cauſe of the light they give 
does proceed from a very great agitation of inſen- 
t;ble parts ; and whereas it is very probable that 
tire is only a very violent motion of little bodies 
round their center, the parts of our Phoſphorus 
may be ſaid to have received the ſame determina- 
tion by the fermentations it hath undergone 3 for 
/t00d rever ſhines in the dark until it becomes rot- 
ten, that is to ſay, until it has undergone a ſuff- 
cient fermentation to make its moſt ſubtile parts 
#0ve nimbly round tneir-center. The Bolontan- 


fione is not luminous until it has been calcined a 
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certain time, in order to excite a motion of its 
parts. A Cat is not luminous throughout the 
whole body, but if you rub its back roughly 
zpainſt the hair, in the night, it will ſhine, be- 
cauſe this irritates the Animal, and determines 
the Spirits to move much more ſtrongly than 
otherwiſe they would do. We may alſo ſay, 
That the Eyes of a Cat are a kind of Phoſphoras. 

The /iper being irritated darts forth its Tongue 
with ſo much quickneſs, that it appears all on fire. 
Many little creatures, ſuch as ſome kinds of C4- 
terpiars, and Woodlice do ſhine in the night, be- 
cauſe they have a matter ſo exceeding ſubtile to- 
wards their Tail, that it produces a ſort of fire 
and it is for the ſame reaſon of the motion of 
parts that Vrize does become luminous. 

That which gave occaſion to the working upon 
Urine for the making of the Phoſphorus was, That 
n ſome little holes of the earth wherein there 
had been ſtanding-puddles of Vrize, a light had 
been obſerved to be ſeen at nights. 

But you will ask me then, Why the greateſt o6j-2jo. 
part of mixt bodies do yield no light, although 
tie fame means are uſed to excite a motion of 
their-parts, 
| Tanſwer, That all mixt bodies have not their quſwr. 
menfible parts ſodiſpoſed to a rapid motion, and 
ater ſuch a manner as thoſe I have now ſpoken of, 
Wood indeed will eafily enough flame, but you 
cant make a flame with ſtones, becauſe you can- 
not g1ve ſtones the ſame determination to motion 
of parts, as you can to Wood. To give lighr, 
G& to make a are, bodies muſt be compounded of 
1\phureous parts, for ſulphurs are very ſuſcep- 
oe of motion, 
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'T do not at alt doubt but an infinite number of 


things, that there is no imagination of at preſent, 
might ſerve to the making of 7hoſphorus, when 
inquiſitive men ſhall have a mind to try it. 

It has been obſerv'd in many mer, that when 
they have been ina great rage, or are become ex. 
treme Cholerick, the very hair of their head hy 
ſhone brighter than uſual z and we need not he 
ſcrupulous in believing what is faid of Alexande 
the Great, that whei: he was hotly engaged inthe 
battle, fire was ſeen to ſparkle out of his eye, 
becauſe his humors were then in an extraordinary 
commotion. 

What I have now faid may paſs for a. gener 
explication on this matter, but if we ſhould de 
ſcend into particulars nicely, it would be very hard 
to clear ſo well as could be wifhed a great man 
doubts that have been raiſed : For example, wher: 


7n conſiſts the difference of fermentations, which 


of many light matters makes this to ſhine,and that 
not to ſhine, although they do ſeem to have un- 
dergone the ſame fermentations and elaborations 
ina like ſpace of time. hy ſome things tht 
have fermented but little do give a light, and 
others of the ſame nature, though they have fer- 
mented as long and longer, yet give no light. 
»#hy one ſide of a matter ſhall be luminous, and 
the other ſhall not be z we ought to have a ve) 
perfeCt knowledge of the ſtructure and the ord! 
of the inſenſible parts of the matter, to give goo 
ſubſtantial reaſons for the reſolution of thek 
doubts. 

Sometimes there have been found in the Shan 
bles pieces of Veal, Mutton, Beef, which 
thine in the dark, though they have been but it 
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y killed, and yet other pieces'of* the ſame” Kiriet 
killed at the ſame titie, ſhall notſhine at all. Nay; 
this very year was ſeen' at Orleans, m'a'very tem- 
erate ſeaſon, a- grezt' quantity of meat of this 
fort; ſome of it wonld'ſhine all over, and others 
of it would ſhine only-m ſome certain places; in 
form of Stars. It was likewiſe obſerved that'with 
ome Butchers almoſt'all their meat: was found to 
he luminous, and with-other Butchers there was 
fot a! bit to be ſeen of that kind. Men: concluded 
preſently that ſuch fleſhias-this was altogether un- 
wholſome to eat of, they therefore fling away a 
zreat deal of it into the river, and ſeveral Butchers 
there were like to be rain'd by this accident ; bur 
atlaſt perceiving that there was ſuch/quantities of 
it, fome people ventur'd to eat of it, and at length 
it was found to be as good meat as any other, 

I conceive that this Phenomenon may be im- 
puted to two cauſes. 

Firſt, To the Paſturage of the Beaſts ; for it is 
certain that in ſome Countries the Herbs are 
more ſpirituous than in others, and thoſe do give 
ſuchan ative impreſſion to the humors of thoſe 
Beaſts who feed on them, that they may have a 
Wſpoſition to the making this ”hoſphorus. 

Secondly, To theſe Beaſts having been heated 
more than others in th-ir driving upon the road, 
orelſe to their having been killed before they had 
ſufficently reſted after their journey z for the ſpi- 
its being put intoa great motion thereby, donot 
frery where loſe it after the Beaſt is killed, and 
ſo long as the ſpirits do continue their rapid mo- 
lon, ſo long the Phoſphorus is to be ſeen, but 
hen the fleth begins to ſtink, there appears no 
aore light in it, becauſe theſe vigorous ſpiritsare 

E then 
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Anſwer. 
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then ſpent, or elſe they- come to be confuſed in 
the meat by the means of another fermentation, 


But you will not fail to make me this Objettion: 


If the Phoſphorus does conſiſt in a violent motion 
of the inſenſible parts, then ſtinking meat ſhould 
be more luminous than that which was newly kil- 
led, becauſe the ſinell proceeds from the ſeparz- 
tion of the principles of a mixt body by fermen. 
tation, which as they riſe from it do ſtrike the 
Nerve of Smelling, wherefore there muſt needs 
be a greater motion of parts in ſtinking meat 
than in that which is freſh. 

I anſwer, That that which makes the 7 hoſphory 
in meat newly killed isa matter much more active 
and more ſubtile than that which gives the 111 ſmell 
to ſtinking meat; it is a remainder of the ſpirit 
which do run witha prodigious ſwiftneſs through 
the body of a living creature in all its parts, and 
unleſs the matter be in this degree of motion, it 
will never become lucid, no more than if the jn- 
ſenſible parts of inflammable matters be not put 
into a very rapid motion, they will not take fire, 

Perhaps alſo it may be that the meat 1n the cor- 
rupting might receive a ſufficient agitation of 
parts to produce light, as it happens ſometimes 
it the ſtanding puddles of Urine. 

In conſidering the light which appears upon the 
ſurface of ſtanding Urines, I have been led to 
think that there are oftentimes ſeroſities that 
ſettle in the bodies of ſick perſons which mightde 
ina condition to make kinds of Phoſphorus, if the] 
had but air enough to iJluminate them at leal 
they do produce the efteCts of fire, as in Gout) 
in Rheumatiſins, in the Ery/ipe/as, and in abun 
dince of other Intlammations, | 
: Moplieu 
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Monſieur Homberg hath diſcovered ſome time New Pho- 


2g0 a new kind of Phoſphorus, of which take 
the following deſcription. 

Mix together exactly one part of Sal Armo- 
mack powdered, and two parts of ©urck-lime 
quenched by the Air : put the mixture into a 
Crucible, whoſe third part at leaſt remains void 
place this Crucible in a Furnace, and heap fire 
about it to make it red hot : As the matter diſ- 
ſolveth, it will boil up, and therefore it muſt be 
ſtirred about with an Iron Spatule leſt it run 
over. As ſoon as it 1s diffolved, pour it into a 
clan, dry, Copper Baſon, where it will fix and 
appear like glaſs of a gray colour. 

If you ſtrike this matter with a Hammer or 
Peſtle, you ſhall preſently ſee it on fire: But be- 
cauſe this is very brittle, you cannot make theſe 
Experiments often, for it ſoon turns into Pow- 
der, which produces no effeft. To prevent this 
accident, while the matter is in fuſon in the 
Crucible,dip into it ſmall bars of hot Iron or Cop- 
per, that they may be covered with it ; and then 
you may (trike upon theſe bars, 2nd make many 
Experiments upon them before re matter be 
ſpent : But if you would keep them for any 
time, they muſt be laid up ina dry and warm 
place, for this matter ſoon moiſtens, and then ir 
gives no light. 5 

The Lime in this Operation tixeth the acid part 


{phorus of 


Monfieur 
Homberg. 


Remarks 


of the Sal Armoniack, and ſetteth the volatile upon th5 


Malt of Urine and Soot at liberty, which, being 
diſengaged, and driven by the fire, evaporate 
into Air: But it is probable, That the light 
which riſeth from the calcined matter when it is 
liruck upon, cometh from ſome volatile particles 

| WICH 


Operation. 
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which are concentred in the fixt Sal Armoniach 
andunited with the igneous particles of the:Line, 
which move with much rapidity when theſe ar 
agitated. However it be, This Operation is; 
Sal Armoniack, fixed -by Lime, and rendre 
tuſible. 


Of the Bolonian Stone. 


T* HOSE who heretofore have treated 

8 the Bolonian Stone, have given but a ver 
ſlender account of its. Nature and effects. The 
have ſpoken of it after ſuch a manner as ſhe 
very well, that they had not enquired. far int 
the matter, and that they were ignorant of th 
greateſt and moſt admired qualities of this Stax, 
It is true, an aliav, whoſe name I do nd 
know, did particularly apply himſelf to this di 
covery, and he made great progreſs in it : But 
it does not appear, that he did communicate tit 
ſame to any body, ſo that the ſecret has be 
buried with himſelf many years ago. 

We may ſay, That Monſieur Homberg, 
German Gentleman, of whom I have ſpoken i 
ready, and who is very well known by his exct 
lent diſcoveries in Phyſick, not only has brought 
to light a Stone which was almoſt forgot, bil 
that alſo he hath far out-done all who have# 
peared as yet. A Journey which he made int! 
Jtaly, purpoſely upon this enquiry, gave oc 
jion of making many excellent Remarks up 
the places where this Stoxe is found, the Natur 
of it, .and the means of preparing it to render! 
luminous, 1 will ſet down here theſe many 0? 
| feryation 
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frvations which he hath been pleaſed to commu- 
nicate to me, and alſo the Experiments which I 
havebeen- preſent at: 

Tho' the Bolonian Stone is found about Bolo- 
nia, a City of Taly, which gives it the Name, 
yet it is not long ſince it was fo little known 
there, that there was no body in that place, who 
could give an account of it, and very few who 
had ſo much as heard of it. And this was the 
reaſon why our Travellers learned nothing of it, 
and which made the moſt part believe, that the 
Bolontan Stone, formerly ſpoken of, was a Com- 
polition, the ſecret of which was loſt. 


The ZBolonian Stone is a finall gray ſtone, g,, 46s r;. 
weighty, but ſoft, ſulphureous, ſparkling in eres in the 
many places, of the largeneſs of a Walnut, but Seventh 
fat, whoſe ſurface is not equal, but bunchy and Tv 
protuberant, and the oppoſite fide is hollow. It ®: 7% 


commonly weighs an ounce and a half, or two 
ounces; being broken, there appear Cryſtals 
much like the Ta/k of Mount Martyr. In the 
Cabinet of Aldrovand: at Bolonia, there is kept 
4s a Curioſity, one of thoſe ſtones, which wefghs 
two pounds and a half, and another by Monſieur 
Cello at Zome, which weighs five pounds : But 
theſe large Stones are only valuable for their ra- 
rity; for they are not ſo good to make the Phbo- 
jpborus, becauſe commonly they are opacous 3 
the ſmall ones are much hetter, they ſhine more, 
and have fewer blemiſhes : Thoſe of them which 
have veins of Yitrivl or Iron are leaſt worth. 
dometimes Bolontan Stones may be met with, 
which are covered with a thin, white and opacous 
we they are very rare, but they are the beſt 
OL! All, 
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An Explication of the Seventh Table. 


The Bolonian Stone as it # found in the 
Earth. 


A Bolonian Stone broker. 


The Bolonian Stone calcined, and pre- 
pared for a Phoſphorus. 


A Small Furnace of Earth. 


The Aſh-door, and there ſhould be another 
on the other ſide. 


The grate of Braſs. 


ht The holes, or open places in the top of the 


Furnaces, 
The Dome. 


The Hearth of the Furnate ſeparated 
from its Doine and Aſh-room. 


m The Ajh-room with the grate. 


The Dome by it ſelf. 
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The. Bolowian Stone is found in many places in 
Italy, as, near the City Roncaria,. Pradalbino, at 
thefoot of Mount Paterno, which isa part of the 
Alpes, and which 1s diſtant from ZBolonia about a 
French' League. Father Kircher, in his book 
de Magnete, ſays, That he has found it near the 
Mine of Roch-alom, which is at Tolfa, but the 
greateſt quantity, as well as the beſt, comes from 
Mount 7 aterzo. They are not eafily diſcovered, 
but after'a-great Rain, whoſe Floods. waſh them 
out of their feats into the Chanels of the' Rivu- 
lets, and by cleaning them from the Earth which 
ſurrounds them, make them eaſily to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other Stones of the Mountain, 
by the ſmall ſhining ſparkles which are: in their 
ſurface. There is alſo a great number of Mar- 
caſites. of different figures found among theſe 
Stones. .The foot of Mount Paterno, where'they 
are found, is altogether barren, but the upper 
part, where there is none, abounds with Fruit- 
Trees, Vines and Plants. 


Preparation of the Bolonian Stone to 
make 4 thoſphorus of zt. 


HIS Operation is a Calcination of the 
Bolonian Stone, that the ſulphur of it may 
be more purified and exalted. 

Take ſeven or eight Bolonian Stones, grate 
away their ſurface, until all the heterogeneous 
Earth be ſeparated, and that the Stone do thine. 
Pulverize one or two of theſe Stoxes in a brazen 
Mortar, and ſift the powder through a fine ſcarce, 
moilten. your other Stoves one after another in 

£2 3 Clear 
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clear Brandy, and powder them all over with 


AE 


the powder, by throwing them into it, and 
turning them up and down till they be covered 
with it. Having provided a ſmall Furnace of 
Earth, as is repreſented in the Table, whoſe grate 
ſhould be of yellow Braſs, put into this Furnace 
five or {ix kindled coals to heat it, and when theſe 
coals are half waſted, fill the Furnace up to the 
holes or apertures with ſmall cinders, lay your 
powdered Stones above them, and cover them 
with other cinders, that the Furnace may be full; 
Fix the Dome above all, and without touching 
it any more, let the coals and cinders burn out 
to aſhes. ' When the Furnace is half cold, take 
away the Dome and the Hearth or Aſh-room, 
as it is repreſented in the Figure, and you fhal 
find upon the Grate your Stones calcined. Ly 
your Grate ſoftly upon white Paper, and g4- 
ther up your Stones, and keep them in a Box 
with Cotton, but firſt take away the cruſt that 
js about them, which alſo is to. be kept after it 
is tinely powdered, 
Theſe Srozes thus calcined, are each of them 
a Phoſphorus : For if they be expoſed but for 
one- moment to the open light, as in a Court or 
S:reet, and thereafter ſet into a dark place, they 
appear for ſome time, as kindled coals, without 
any ſenſible heat. Their light diminiſhes by little 
and little, but it may be recovered, by expoling 
them a-new to the open Air, This quality will 
continue two, three, or four years, accordings 
they have been more or lefs uſed : and when thej 
tole it, it may be recovered by calcining them 
anew, after the former manner, but then the) 
tine but faintly, 
The 


_— 
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| Thecrult powdered is alſo a very clear and Powder of 
ſhining Phoſphorus, when it is ſet firſt to the light, *%* © 


as we have ſpoken of the Stoves, You may make 
different ſhining figures of this, by drawing, firſt, 
theſe figures upon Paper or Wood, with the 
white of an Egg ; and while the draughts are yet 
moiſt, ſpreading upon them this ſhining powder, 
that it faſten or ſtick to the white of the Egg. 
When this is done, dry your figures in the ſhade, 
put them into a frame, and cover them with a 
clear glaſs, that nothing may touch them. When 
you would make theſe figures to ſhine in the dark, 
you muſt firſt expoſe them to the light, but with- 
out taking them out of their frame and cover. 

By this powder, Cryſtal alſo may be made to 
ſhine, if you fill a little bottle with it, and ſtop 
it carefully 5 it will produce an effect like to thay 
of the Stones, it will alſo laſt much longer, 
but its light will be much more faint. 

If you grind the Bolonian Stone, after it is cal- 
cined with a little water, thereby reducing it 
Into a ſlime, it will makea very good Deplatory : 
and if you infuſe a drachm of the powder into an 
ounce of water, for ſome hours ; this water will 
= away the hair, when It is applied to the 
xhin | 


Remarks. 


The firit who calcined the Bolonian Stone was How the 
a Shoomaker , called Vimenzo Caſciarolo, who ſt1y- Bolonian 


died Chymiſtry. This Man walking at the foor 
of Mount Paterno gathered theſe Stones, in which 


he hoped to find Silver, becauſe they were !uinozg. 


Ve ghtv, and of a white ſhining colour : But in- 
fs L 3 jteaJ” 
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It is neceſ- 
fary to cover 


the Stone, 
ith the 
pow.ler of 
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YLo1.e, 


ſtead of Silver, or any other Metal, by calcining 
them, he diſcovered, by chance, the ſtrange 
Phenomenin that we now ſee. | 

Poterins, Adounta!lbanus, Aaginus, Licetm, 
Atenzelws, and ſome others have writ of this, 
and ſhewed the way of calcining it: but their 
accounts are of no uſe; for we cannot ſucceed 
by following their direftions. 

Seeing the Bolonian Stone is ſoft, the ſurface 
of it may be eaſily grated off : And if there re- 
mains any Earth, there will be blemiſhes in the 
Stone after calcination, which will hinder its 
{bjning clearly. 

It you calcine the Stgne without overlaying it 
with the powder of Phoſphorus, after calcination, 
there will be only ſoine ſmall EP of 1 
weak light, and therefore it is very necefſary to 
obſerve exactly what I have deſcribed. It dos 
not appear that Monſieur Homberg was adviſed 
to prepare theſe Stones this way : But what gave 
occaſion to it was, That carrying ſome of thele 
Stones ina journey, they chanced to rub upon 
one another, which produced a powder -that did 
ſtick to ſome parts of. them 3 and calcining theſe 
Stones, without wiping off the powder, after 
calcination, he perceived, That the parts, on 
which the powder did Iye,- were more luminous 
than others, 

The powder muſt be very fine, to make it ſtick 
the better to the Some, and to give the better 
light after calcination ; for the light coming 
only from the ſurface, a fine powder makes 1 
better ſurſace than that which is groſs. This 
powder ought to be made of the fineſt, pureſt, 
and molt tranſparent Srones, becauſe tae m__ 
: : $24 | Th 
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and light of the calcined Stoxes is more or leſs, 
according to the fineneſs of the powder which Ef: f 
covers them. They uſe to cover the courſe(t Zo- tb» power 
bmian ſtones with fine powder, which makes them = 
appear very well: On the contrary, when they ***® 
cover fine and very tranſparent Stones with groſs 
powder, they are not better than if they had 

been calcined without the powder, that is, they 

are not a whit more luminous. 

It is neceflary to make this powder in a brazen Some cir- 

Mortar, otherwiſe the Stone, which is covered pag aj" Ea 
with it, will not be luminous, how exactly fo- -rabrg 
erer it be calcined. The Operations have always* * 
failed when it was beaten in Mortars of Iron, 
Marble, Porphyry, or Cryſtal: But by beating 
it over again in a brazen Mortar, it has been uſed 
in the calcination of the fame Stozes, and has 
made them a little luminous. 

The Powder which is made in an Iron-Mortar 7-07 of x 

is but very little bettered by putting it into one contrary 
of Braſs, and the Stone which is covered with it 94/7 79 
does almoſt not ſhine at all: So that it ſeems ar —_ 
there is ſomething in Iron prejudicial to this © 
quality, and that on the contrary Braſs 1s agree- 
able to the nature of the Stone. As to Marble, 
Porphyry and Cryſtal, without doubt, they want 
the agreeable quality of the Braſs, but yet they 
do not make ſuch a prejudicial impreſſion as Fron, 
This bad quality of the Iron, it may be, pro- 
ceeds from the Vitriolick acid of this Metal, 
which unites to the exalted Sulphur of the Stoxe, 
thereby fixing it, ſo that it hinders rhe light 
from kindling it to make it ſhine, as I thall thew' 
afterwards, 


S, 
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T!»- Stone Common water may be uſed inſtead of Brandy, 
muſt be for moiſtning of the Stone, providing that this 
_—_— water be very clear and without all ſediment: 
"IJ They uſe alſo acid Spirits which have ſucceeded 
as well as Brandy. They moiſten the Store, that 
the powder may ſtick better, and make a kind 
of Cruſt about it. 
Deicriien The Furnace for this calcination ſhould be 


of :9eFur- made of the ſame matter as other portable Fur- 
=. of ; Naces, round, about a foot high, beſides the 
Ei-yy, Dome, and near a foot and a half diameter. Its 
p. 705. Afi-room ſhould have two doors to give the fire 
| more Air ; the Hearth ſhould have none, but 
in the upper part ther2 muſt he three or four 

Follow cuts, as is ſhewed in the Figure. A ſinall 

Dome is ſet upon the Furnace for reverberating 

the fire towards the matter. There is no need of 

holes to this Dome, but a ring is fixed on the 

top of it for the more convenient ſetting it on and 

The Grate taking it off again. The Grate ought to be of the 
ruſt be of fineſt Braſs or Yellow Copper, for if it was of 
braſs, Iron, it might be prejudicial to the Operation, 
| as well as the Mortar of Iron ; and if of Earth, 
the fire would not be fo violent : Beſides that, 

Braſs does help to make the Sroze luminous, 

Red Copper has not ſo good an effect, perhaps, 

becauſe it does not contain any Cadmea ; for 
probably this Stone ſendeth up ſome vapour in 

the calcination, which opens the pores of the 30- 

lonian Stone, that its ſulphur may be more ſuſ- 
ceptible of the impreſſion of light. Ir is fit that 

the (mall Furnace be divided jnto two parts, as 

js repreſented*in the Figure, that, when the fire 


1s out, the upper part may be removed, and the 


The 


Falcined Stones ealy taken up, 
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The firſt fire which they put in the Furnace is Cinders 
only to heat it, and therefore common coals are ſt be uſed 
ſufficient : But if they be ufed during the whole reamouy 
Calcination, the crackling of the Coals in the 
Furnace may ſhake the Stoxes, and loſe the 
powder which is upon them 3 Cinders are better, 
but each piece muſt be no bigger than a Nut, in 
caſe they ſhould give too great heat: Neither 
muſt they be too ſmall, leſt they ſmother the 
fre. 

The Stove becomes the colour of the fire, The Stone 
which was uſed in the Operation. So when the 7*#4ins the 
fire is white, the Stove becomes white alſo; if ay hg 
the fire be of a purple colour, the Store ſhall ; 
alſo be of a purple colour: If we make the fire 
green, the Store ſhall give a green light. If the 
fire be yellow, the Stone caſteth a yellow light ; 
but when you have a mind to make the Stoxe of 
theſe colours,you muſt take care not to uſe things 
thatare fix'd, but what are altogether volatile, 
leſt they darken the Stone. 

When you would calcine the Stone, as I have 
aready deſcribed, without adding any other ar- 
tikce to the fire, it ſhall always appear like a 
burning Coal, provided there be no Metallick 
or Mineral parts in it. If there be any Copper 
In it, it ſhall give a green or blue colour, if 
there be any particles of Iron mixed with it, it 
ſhall be dark and good for nothing ; if it contains 
any Sal Armonack, the light fhall be white ; 
tne St9ves covered naturally with a white and 
thin Cruſt, of which I have already ſpoken, give 
a blue or green colour. 

If the Stozes be of a yellow colour when they Beſt coloyr 


| re taken out of the Furnace, they are good : #/#*7 cal 
£ p*. , but N419N, 


Et 
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Tie Bolo- 


but if there be gray, whitez or black ſtains upon 
them, they will not ſhine at all. 

The powder which was: put about the Store, 
and moiſtned with Spirit of wine, dries in the 
calcination to a Cruſt, and frequently ſmall bits 
of it fall off into the Aſhes, which prejudices the 
Operation z for the Stone gives but a ſmall light 
in thoſe places where the powder falls off. 

If, by any accident, the Stores are not lumj- 
nous after the Calcination, you muſt begin the 
Operation again, obſerving the ſame circumſtan- 
ces, and then you ſhall have them good. 

Stones, which are re-calcined, after they hare 
been uſed two, three or four years, ſhall givez 
pretty good white light, but will not be ſo bright 
as it was at firſt. After the firſt Calcination, 
the Stones are eaſily ſeparated from the powder 
or Cruſt which was about them : you may take 
it off with a ſmall ftick : but when they have 
been calcined the ſecond time, the Cruſt is more 
difficult to be got off ; the reaſon 1s, becauſe that 
after the firſt calcination, there is a great deal 
more Sulphur upon the ſurface of the $! oe, than 
after the ſecond : And the. oily ſulphur hinders 
the Cruſt from ſticking to the Stone. 

The Bolonian Stone, being calcined, ſinellsof 


nian Stone Sulphur, almoſt like the Phoſphoras, which 


ealcined 
fmells of 
sS ulp2ur. 


made of Urine, or of a Lixivium made of Chak 
and Orpiment, but much weaker : It ſmells much 
ſtronger at firſt than after it has been ſome time 
kept. We may reaſonably conjecture, by 1s 
ſmell, and by its taking off the hair, that it cor- 
tains a ſaline and arſenical Sulphur, or a Sul 
phur, in which a great quantity of the particles 
of the fire uſcg in the calcination, are contained, 


4 
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If you lay the calcined Bolontan Stone for ſome It whitens 
time upon a poliſhed plate of Braſs, the Braſs Braſs. 


ſhall become white like Silver, not only in the 
place where the Stoxe touched, but alfoa]l round 
about it: The reaſon of this is, becauſe the ſa- 
line Sulphur of the Stone penetrating into the 
yellow Braſs, and changing the external diſpoſi- 


tion of the parts of this Metal, cauſes a different - 


refletion of the light from that which the Braſs 
gave before. 


You muſt let the Stone cool, after it is calcined, her it 
before you expoſe it to the light; for when it is muſt be ex- 
hot, it is not ſo luminous as when it is cold. If Pod _ 
you expoſe the Stone to the light in a Chamber arr 58 hs 


or Hall, it will not become luminous ; but you 
muſt hold it in your hand out at the Window, 
in the open Air, that the rays of light may fall 
perpendicularly upon it ; yet you muſt not hold 
itimmediately in the Sun ; for then its light will 
not be ſo good, and the Sun will waſte it too 
much, in carrying off, by its heat, a too great 
quantity of the particles of Sulphur, which are 
neceflary to it. When the Sun is ſetting it will 
take a much better light than in the mid-day. 
But when it is ſet, it will take almoſt no light 
at all, tho' the firmament be ſtill light. In the 
darkeſt day, and greateſt tempelts, provided that 
the Sun be above our Horizon, it will become 
more luminous than in the moſt ſerene day: If 
jou expoſe it in the night, ir will take no light 
at all: It will take a little from the light of the 
Moon, but leſs from that of a Torch. The Air is 
of nouſe to this Store, for if you pump all the 


MINous. 


Air out ofa glaſs or Cryſtal bottle, in which the tt ſpines in 
#22 is contained, and ſtopping it with a ſtopple « Vacuum. 


of 
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of glaſs or Spaniſh wax, you expole It to the 
light, the Stone will receive as much of it, tho 
it be in a Vacuum, as it would in the open Air 
without the bottle. But ſeeing it 15 covered with 
glaſs or Cryſtal, its fire will not appear ſo bright, 
becauſe the rays, which come from it, being bro- 
ken, in paſſing through theſe tranſparent walls, 
ſtrike not the Retina of our eyes with ſo much 
force as when the Stone is naked. This Phoſphy- 
r45 differs from that which is drawn from Uri, 
in this, that it muſt have light, and the other 
only Air. That you may the better perceive the 
light of the Bolonian Stone, you muſt ſhut your 
Some c;þ. Telf up in darkneſs for ſome time, that you may 
OMe C(It- . . . . 
cunſtances Dringyour eyes from a diſpoſition fit to receive 
zo be obſer= great light, to a diſpoſition fit to receive a ſmall 
ved for ſee- light of the Bolonian Stone. This 1s to be done 
ng thelight chiefly in very clear and ſerene days ; for in 
ef rheStone. 1omy and rainy weather, there needs not thi 
diſpoſition z our eyes being already fitted for : 
ſmall light, are diſpoſed to receive that of ths 
Stone. 
The Bolo- The Bolonontan Stone is luminous only in its 
nian Stone ſurface z for if you break it, it gives no light from 
x only lu- its inſide. Indeed if you calcine this inſide, it 
fo ſoles will appear luminous as the reſt of the ſuperficie 
* of the Stove, The powder which was about the 
Stone during the calcination, being expoſed to 
the light, and afterwards put in the dark, wil 
appear all on a fire: But if you remove its ex- 
ternal ſurface, the powder, which is under, 5 
dark. 1f you ſpread it, and put it again in the 
I: may te \jght, it will appear luminous over all. 
_ Having ſpoke of ſeveral pretty effects of the 
hong f Bolenian Stone, waich may be called a ſpunge dl 
gt, | ? WS | light; 
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light 3 I believe it will not be improper to reflect 
upon theſe effetts, and give ſome reaſons for ex- 

laining, as much as can be, how this Stone 1m- 
libe the light, For this, I ſhall conſider two 
things, What Light is, and what diſpoſition the 
Stone ought to have to receive it. 


Not to trouble my felf with all that the Philo- 7 ;5% & « 
ſophers have wrote upon this ſubject of Light, I fre. 


ſay, That it is a fire, which coming impetuouſly 
from the Sun, in great rays, which divide them- 
ſelves into an infinite number of ſmall rays, which 
cover the Univerſe, and turn weaker and weaker 
in proportion as they go from their Centre, If 
any doubt of this, he may be convinced by means 
of a Concave reflefting-glaſs ; he ſhall ſee, that 
Light refleted, and gathered together ina point, 
makes fire. 

The Bolonian Stone ( as I have already remar- 
ked ) is full of Sulphur, but this Sulphur, before 
its calcination, is ſo well united with the other 
principles, which compoſe the Sroxe, that it ap- 
_ not at all: And it 1s no more luminous 
han any other ſtone. The fire in which it is 
put opens its pores, and exalts its Sulphur, of 
which a great part is loſt in the Air, but there 
ſtill remains a great deal, which is ſtopp'd by the 
powder that is about the Stoze. If it be not 
calcined ſo much as I have remarked, its pofes 
will not be open enough, nor its Sulphur in a 
ſufficient motion : It may happen, that a part 
of the grofſer Sulphur which is firſt raiſed, may 
hurt the effect of the Stoze in ſtopping upon its 
ſurface, On the contrary, if it be too much cal- 
cined, it is to be feared that too much of the 
dulphur has evaporated by the heat of the fire, 

and 
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and that the Store will produce little or no 
effect. This happetis alſo when it has not been 
covered with the powder of another ſtone; for 
the Sulphur then finding an open paſſage, 'with- 
out any reſiſtance, flies all away : And the Stone 
takes but very little light : But the powder not on- 
ly ſtops a part of the volatilized Sulphur, butalfo 
The Bolo- Elves ſome to the Stone. The ſulphureous ſinell 
nian Stone which the Stone has after calcination, ſhews, 
calcined That there remains a great deal of Sulphur in it, 
emer] 7 It js therefore certain, by all Experiments, That 
Salpher, the calcined Store, which gives light, - contains a 
very exalted Sulphur, whoſe inſenſible particles 
are in motion upon its ſurface. 
The fire of - Theſe things being granted, which to me ay- 
light kin- year indiſputable, I ſay, That the calcined Bol 
Fn of ian Stone becomes luminous, when expoſed to 
the Stone. light: becauſe the light, which 1s a fire, 1ightens 
the Sulphur which isupon the ſurface, and makes 
it appear burning, the ſame way as the fire lights 
Charcoal. Let us now ſee if we can givea re 
ſon for all the Experiments, and reſolve all the 
difficulties. m- 
This Stone The Bolonian Stone in the Calcination has been 


contains reduced into a kind of Chalk; and it is pro- 


_ bable, that in room of the Sulphur which evaps 
oy rates, ſmall particles of fire did enter, which 
were entangled in the branches of the Sulphurs 
which remain, as I have proved, it happens to 

ſeveral other calcined bodies ; theſe ſmall ig: 

neous particles may conduce. greatly to render 

the Sulphur of the Stones ſuſceptible of the fire 

of light : For altho' they be encloſed in the 

pores of the matter, as in little cells, yet they en- 


deavour by their motion to get out, they vol 
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tilize and divide the particles of the Sulphur 
ſo ſubtilly, that a very weak fire, as that of light 
weakned by clouds, is capable to light it. 

When the Stoze is lighted it does not appear #7» #t does 
luminous in the light, becauſe our eyes being dif- 7 ſhine in 
poſtd to' receive a great light are incapable of A 
perceiving this little fire, almoſt for the ſame 
reafon that we do not diſcern the light of the 
Moon whilſt the Sun is above our Horizon : 

But when we have ſhut our ſelves up in darkneſs, 
the eu of the day beating no more. upon our 
eges, hinders not the fire of the Stoye from ap- 

ring in all itsbrightneſs. This fire laſts about 7% reeſoe 

af 'an hour weakning by little and little, and ys 
then it goes out, becauſe the lighted particles of ght gfer 
Sulphur being ſurrounded with a great quantity ſhines again 
of Terreſtrial matter, have not the force to con- 
tinue their motion, they muſt be lighted fre- 

quently at the light, if you would have them 
continue ſhining. Tt is not altogether in this re- 

ſpelt as in Charcoal, which contains a great deal 

of more Sulphur, and leſs terreſtrial parts than 

the Boloman Stone, and which continues burning 

without having need of being lighted again. 

But here there 1s a difticulty, which is, to pjfcurs 
know wherefore the Stoxe appears lefs luminous, © © 
when expoſed hot from the Furnace than when 
cold: For it would ſeem, that the Sulphur be- 

Ing in greater motion during the heat than when 
cold, it ought alſo to give a greater light. 

We may anſwer to this difficulty, two diffe- 4rfzer. 
rent ways. The VFirit is, That the Sulphur may 
be more inflamed during the heat of the Store 
than when it is cold. Bur this Sulphur burning 
with too great a force, its fire is 1o rarefied, it 

appears 
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Anſwer. 


Why the 
Bolonian 
Stone does 
701 burn 
the Shin, 


appears not ſo much as when it is more fixed 
The ſame as Charcoal lighted has a higher cor 
lour than the flame of wood which is a fire a 
great deal more exalted. The ſecond anſwer is, 
That as there is more Sulphur at the ſurface of 
the Stone, whilſt it is yet hot, than when -it is 
cold : And that this Sulphur may draw with it 
ſome groſs particles, the light, which is a very 
delicate fire, has not the ſtrength to inflame it fo 
eaſily, inſtead, that when the Stone is cold, the 
exalted Sulphur, which is in motion upon the 
ſurface of the Stove, being much more ſubtile, 
becauſe the grofler parts are fallen back into the 
Stone, has a greater proportion with the 
ſtrength of the light, and it is inflamed more 
cally. 

One may. obje&t, That we ſee a great number 
of Sulphurs and ſulphureous matter, which ap- 
pear tous very exalted and rarefied, as the Spirit 
of Wine, the ſpirituous Oil of Turpentine, Cant 
phire, which burn not at all, being expoſed tothe 
light. 

: Anſwer, That theſe Sulphurs have. not 6 
great ſubtilty nor fineneſs in their parts as 
that of the Bolontan Stone 5 they muſt have 2 
grofler fire than light, to put them in motion 
and ſet them a burning. 

The fire which appears upon the Bolontar Stone 
is neither capable of burning nor heating theskin 
when we touch it ; becauſe being ſo fine, it has 
not the ſtrength to make the impreſſion upon the 
Nerves. The fire which heats muſt be compoſed 
not only of Sulphur but of ſaline and grofs 
parts, which paſſing through the pores may thake 
them ſufficiently to cauſe a ſenſation. _ 
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When the Stone is expoſed to the Sun, it not 
only wears it out, becauſe it diſhpates too much 
the Sulphur by its heat z butit alſo hinders it from 
appearing ſo luminous, for the ſame reaſons 
ie] have given, ſpeaking of the heat of this 
Stone when it is taken out of the fire : It is pro- 
bable alſo, That the light of the night, a little 
before the Sun ſets, or that of a Cloudy and 


It muſt not 
be expoſed t6 


the Sun. 


rainy day, is more proportioned to the Sulphur 


of the Stone, than a too great light, in a clear 
and ſerene Yay, being it appears then more bright: 
A little ſulphureous matrer, requires only a little 
fire to light it 3 for if there be too much fire, the 
difproportion hinders the Sulphur from appear- 
ing. 
Ths Sulphur of the Stone is very exalted, 4 
weak fire is ſufficient to inflame it. However, you 
muſt remark, Thar the light which is too far 
from the Sun is too weak to light this Sulphur 
well z for when the Store is expoſed to the light 
after the Sun is ſet; or to the light of the Moon, 
or Torch, it g ves bur very little light. 

It is very aſtoniſhing, That this Sroze ſhould 
be capable of receiving the light during two, 
three and four years. The ſame particles of Sul- 
phur, which appear on fire, mult be extinguiſhed, 
and lighted a good many times before they are 
diſſipated, Yet we cannot doubt but that ſome 
fly away every time the Store is lighted : But it 
may be alſo that this little fire rarefies and exalts 
other Sulphurs in the inſide of the Sroze, which 
take place of thoſe that are loſt. sf, 
The fineneſs of the ſulphureous patts, which 
move upon the ſurface bf the Stoze; mutt be very 
great; lince that having only pulverized the Sroxe 
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which coyer them in an Iron Mortar, the impref- 
ſion that this powder receives from this Metal, 
how little ſoever it be, is capable to hinder the 
Stone from receiving light. We may ſay, That 
it is likea wet Match, which cannot recetve the 
fire that comes from a Faſee, the Iron by its Vi- 
triolick Salt fixes and entangles the ſulphureous 
parts of the Stoxe, and hinders them from re- 
ceiving light. 
Why its The Stone takes a light of the colour of the 
light is of fire, which was uſed in the calcination, becauſe 
the colour jts Sulphur is tinftured with this colour, and 
ge foy when it is ſet on fire by the light, it ought to 
as . . 
ed. give a light of the ſame colour z the Sulphur 
takes alſo the colour of any metallick impreſſion, 
which it receives from the Store, and it caſts a 
blue, or green, or white light, according to the 
nature and colour of theſe metallick matters for 
the ſame reaſon. 
HY it res After that the inflammable ſulphureous par- 
covers iis ticles of the Stone have been entirely conſumed by 
light ufon the fire of the light which happens in the ſpace 
« new (al- of ſome few years, as I have already faid, we 
a  calcine the Stone again to rarefie and exalt the 
Sulphur which remains, and to render 1t capadle 
of being ſet on fire by the light; but as it never 
is ſo fubtile, nor ſo ſuſceptible of motion, as that 
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of the firſt calcination, its fire is neither ſo bright 


nor lively. 

The powder which is taken from about the 
Stone, after the calcination, being ſpread upon 
Papcr, and expoſed to the light, gives a greater 
light in proportion than the Sroze it ſelf, becauſe 
the external ſurfaces of the parts of the powder 
have been ſet on fire, and they fill up a greater 
ſpace than that of the Stores It 
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| It nay be objefted, that if this be true, That 0bjeficr.. 


the light of the calcined Bolonizan Stone comes 
from its Sulphur, ſet on fire by the fire of the 
light, then Air would be as neceflary to this fire 
as it is to all other fires that we know, which if 
by any accident it be wanting, the fire goes out. 
Nevertheleſs we ſee that the Stove and powder 
calcined take and preſerve their light in a vacuum, 
a5 has been faid. | | | 
_ T anſwer to this objection, That the ſulphu- 
reous parts of the Stoze being ſuppoſed of a fine- 
neſs proportioned to the fire of 11ght, there is no 
need of Air to light them, nor. to preſerve them 
burning: For it the light paſs, and preſerve it 
ſelf in a vacuum, it can alſo ſet on fire a very 
ſubtile Sulphur, and preſerve it burning. But 
If this reaſon do not pleaſe, and that you think 
Air abſolutely neceflary for burning the Bolonan 
Stone, you may find as much as 1s needfu] in that 
which we call a vacuum, fince it is impoſſible en- 
tirely to pump the Air out of a veiſel of glaſs or 
Cryſtal; but there will always remain alittle, do 
ivhar you can: and this little quantity of Air is 
ſufficient for lighting ſo tine a Sulphur. | 
But this fire ought not to be conſidered as a 
common fire, which is nouriſhed and preſerved 
by groſs ſubſtances, which indeed: cannot ſubſiſt 
without Air, becauſe Air excites and preſerves 
the motion of the parts of the groſs combuſtible 
matter 3 but our fire is of 4 very different 
inenefs ; it is made and preſerved by the motion 
df a very fine and ſubtile ſubſtance, upon which 
Air can make no impreſſion : It is a concentta- 
ted light that the moſt impetuous winds can nei- 
ther light nor extinguiſh: And we may fay, 
& 2-4 7 That 
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That this fire has no more need of Air for burn- 
ing, than light has of it for ſhining. 

You may obſerve conſiderable differences be- 
tween the /hoſphorus made of Urine, and that of 
the Bolontan Stone ;, for the firſt becomes lumi- 
nous either in the day or night, providing it he 
expoſed to the Air: But if you take it from the 
Air, it can give no light at all. The laſt re- 
ceives its light only in the day time, either in 
the Air, or out of the Air, but none at all in 
thenight. This makes it evident, that theſe two 
kinds of Fhoſphorws's are differently lighted, All 
the parts of the Phoſphorus made of Urine give 
light; the ſurface only of the Bolonian Store 
ſhines. The light of the Phoſphorus drawn from 
Urine is always of the ſame colour, that of the 
Bolonian Stone appears frequently of different co- 
lours, and always more lively than the other, 
The Phoſphorus made of Urine may be ſpread 
abroad at pleaſure ; for of it Letters and other 
figures may be made, in rubbing it upon Paper, 
or any thing elſe, as if you was writing, which 
cannot be done with the Boloman Stone, The 
Phoſphorus drawn from Urine burns the fingers 
when it is held for ſome time, and it will ſet on 
tre ſeveral combuſtibie ſubſtances z the heat of 
the Belonian Stone cannot be perceived when 
toucih'd, neither does it give fire to any thing, 
"The Phoſphorws drawn from Urine, being extin- 
guiſhed, can be only preferyed in water ; fort 
jt be not, it will ſmoke continually, and deſtroy 


it fin a little time," Ihe Boloman Stone may 


be preſerved ina dry box, and there never comes 


_ any ſmoke from it. The Phoſphorss drawn from 


Trindifiolres in an otly liquor ; the ZBelonian fone 
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will not diffolve. The Phoſphorus made of Vrine 
heing hot, gives a greater light than when cold ; 
the Boloman Stone, on the contrary, receives the 
light better when it's cold than when it is hot: 
Now I will give a reaſon of all theſe differences. 

Firſt, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine can- 
not be ſet on fire by light alone, becauſe its Sul- 
phur is too groſs to be burnt by ſo fine a fire as 
It is: There muſt bea pair of Bellows ſuch as 
the Air 1s, to put the faline and ſulphurzous 
parts of the Phoſphorus in motion, that by rub- 
bing violently upon one another, they miy take 
fre, the ſame as in ſtriking Iron upon a hard 
ſtone, fire is produced ; for this, there muſt he 
agreat diſpoſition to motion in the parts of the 
matter. As to the Bolonzan Stone, its Sulphur 
is ſo exalted, and fo well puritied from the groſ: 
ſer parts, that it has no need of any other mc- 
tion than that of the light to ſet it on fire; its 
Sulphur will not take fire at night, becauſe then 
there is nothing which can light it: All the Air 
in the world is not capabie to move its parts fo 
(wiftly as is neceflary to inflame it ; they are tao 
ſubtile to receive any impreſſion from it. 

Secondly, All the parts of the / boſphoris drawn 
from Urine give light ; the ſlirface only of the 
Rolonian ' Stoye ſhines, becauſe all the parts of 
the Phojphorzs made of Urzne are ſuſceptible of 
ſuch a motion as is requiſite to put them on fire z 
whereas in the Boloman Stone, there are none 
but the ſuperticial ſulphureous parricles that can 
be ſet on fire, becauſe there are none but roſe 
which have been ſufficiently exited and put in 
motion in the calcination, 
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Thirdly, The light of the Phoſphorus made of 
Urine, is always of the ſame colour, becauſe it 
always comes from a fire, made of a ſubſtance of 
the ſame natures but the Bolontan Stones give 
lights of different colours, becauſe they partake 
of the different Marcaſſites, which in the calci- 
nation acquire colours according to their Kinds, 
which they give to, and which appear in the 
fire. The light of the Bolontan Stone 1s more 
lively than that of the Phoſphorus made of Urine, 
becauſe its Sulphur is purer. | | 
 Fourthly, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine 
may be extended, becauſe it is almoſt all Sul- 
phur, there are little or no Salt and Earth in it: 
And every one knows, that Sulphur is a ſubſtance 
which may be extended more than any other, 
The Bolonzan Stone contains a Sulphur, but it is 
ſurrounded with ſo much Earth, that it cannot 
be extended or fixed to Paper. 

Fifthly, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urins 
2urns the fingers; and the Bolonian Stone gives 
no eat at all, becauſe the fire of the } hoſphor 
drawn from Urine is made and preſerved by a 
ſubſtance groſs enough to make impreſſion upon 
the fleth, in rubbing and ſhaking roughly the 
ithres of the Nerves. Bur the fire of the Bols- 
van Stone being produced by light, and preſerved 
by a very fine and delicate Sulphur, has not 
itrength enough to ſhake the Nerves, nor to give 
47y j.rception of heat when it is touched, For 
the fame reaſon, the I hoſphoras made. of Urm? 
ſets combuſtible ſubſtances on fire, whilſt the 
Bolonian rone cannot light any. thing ; for the 
rapid tzotion, wiiich is excited in the inſenſible 
parts oi the Phoſprer;s made of Vrine, in ſcraping 
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it with the point of a knife, upon the ſubſtance 
which we would ſet on fire, er in covering it hot 
with the ſame ſubſtance, 1s capable toexcite in it 
a fire much more violent than that of light. 
But you muſt obſerve, That if you would burn 
with the Phoſphorus ordinary white Paper, or any 
white or polith'd ſubſtance, you muſt make it a 
little rough firſt, that the ſmall hairs which you 
raiſe upon the ſurface, may eaſily take fire z for 
if you obſerve nat this circumſtance, the Phoj- 
phorus, tho it burns, yet it will not give enough 
df its fire for inflaming the Paper. The reaſon is, 
becauſe the inſenlible parts, which compoſe that 
which we call white, being above any diſpoſed 
to refleCt the light, the fire of the Phoſphorus can- 
not fix upon it, unleſs you give it a ſort of match 
by rubbing of the Paper. Thereis not the ſame 
difficulty in Paper which has been wrote upon, 
or in other black combuſtible ſubſtances, altho' 
they be poliſh'd : The fire of the Phoſphoras fixes 
eaſily upon them, and burns them, becauſe black 
reflects not the light. It is almoſt the ſame as 
when one lays fair white Paper, and Paper that 
has been writ, before the Sun, near to a burning- 
glaſs, the Paper which has been writ upon takes 
much ſooner tire than that which is white, As 
to the Bolonian Stone, it cannot ſet any thing on 
fire, becauſe its fire is too fine, it paſſes and re- 
paſſes,as light does in combuſtible matters, with- 
out burning them, becauſe it has not ſutficient 
ſtrength to ſhake their inſenſible parts. If you 
ſcrape a little of the Bolonian Stone upon Paper 
or cloath, of whatſoever colour they be, and 
howſoever prepared, yet it will never burn them, 
tho' you have heated it before you ſcrape it. 

| Aaa 4 S1xthly, 
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$ixthly, The Phoſphorus made of Urine is kept 

in water, and the Bolonian Store dry ; the reaſon 
is, becauſe the Phoſphorus made of Urine being 
almoſt all Sulphur, water condenſes its parts as 
it does other Sulphurs, by which it hinders the 
Air from diſſipating them $5 but the ſulphureous 
particles of the Boloniax Stone being wrapt up in 
a great deal of Earth, which hinders them from 
exhaling, they have no need of water to retain 
them it is ſufficient you put the Stoxe in a 
Box, with a little Cotton about it. It is probable 
too, that theſe ſulphureous particles being con- 
tinually in motion, upon the furface of the Store, 
ſome of them fly away, but the greateſt. part 
enter its pores, and give light upon occaſion, 
till all the Sulphur be evaporated : The greateſt 
part are ſpent when the S$toze 18 lighted , there- 
fore it laſts much longer when it 1s expoſed to the 
Air but ſeldom, than when it isexpoſed frequent- 
LY. 
The Boloman Stone receives light when it is 
wet as well as when it is dry : The aqueous hu- 
midity 1s not capable to hinder its Sulphur from 
burning, becauſe it cannot mix with it, it ſlides 
upon it as it does upon other ſubſtances, But it 
it be left in water, as the Phoſphorus made of 
Urine is, it is to be feared, that its earthy parts 
wouid ſoften as Chalk, and embrace too cioſciy 
the ſulphureous parts, and being confounded to- 
gether, they would give us no more light. | 
$:2enthly, The I hoſphorus made of Urine dit- 
ſvives in Oil, but the Boſontan Stone does not. 
{hereaſon of this is, Becauſe the Phoſphorus made 
ot Urine being properly a Sulphur, or (il coagu- 
ted with a littie Salt, oily liquors are proper 
| | {tJolvert: 
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diflolvents to its nature, becauſe they fix eaſily 
to its oily parts, and ſeparate them from one 
another. But the Bolonan Stone contains a great 
deal of Earth and Sulphur, which difſolve not 
in Qil ; therefore it remains I1minous in it as it 
was before, However, if you let it lye too long 
in any oily liquor, a part of its Sulphur will fall 
off, and the Stove will become lefs luminous, but 
the liquor will give no light, either becauſe it 
contains too little of the Sulphur of the Sroxe, 
or becauſe the luminous Sulphur is confounded 
with the groſs and dark ſulphureous 1iquor. 

Eighthly, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine 
being hot, gives a better light than when it is 
cold z on the contrary, the Bolonian Stone ſhines. 
better when it is cold than when it is hot : 'The 
reaſon is, becauſe the parts of the Phoſphorus 
made of Urine acquire by heat a more impetuous 
motion, and by conſequence more capable of 
burning than when they are cold: But the 
Sulphur of the Boloxzan Stone being very ſubtile 
and pure, rarefies ſo, and is dithpated fo quickly . 
being hot, thar it does not appear to us fo much 
as when it is cold, as I have faid elſewhere. 


The Hermetichk PHOSPHORUS of 
BALDUINUS. 


T is a mixture of Chalk, and the acid Spirits 
of Agua forts, which makes It Jncid. 
| Make red hot about two pounds of Chalk, 
tnen Jet it cool, and powder it. 
Take a quantity of Aqua forts, for cxample a. 
pound, pour it into a great glaſs body, and throw 
; | 1nro 
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into it a ſpoonful of your calcined Chalk powder 
ed, it will make a ſtrong ebullition 5 when that 
ſhall be diffolved, throw into it as much more, 
and continue todo ſo until it makes no ebullition; 
let the liquor ſettle, and decant it into an earthen 
pan placed in fand, and evaporate all the liquor 
with a little fire, and then you will find a kind of 
falt at bottom. 

Put this Salt into a Coppel, or into an earthen 
pan unglazed, ſet it in ſand in a gentle heat, the 
matter being heated will ſwell, continue this 
gentle heat about an hour, or until it be a littk 
ſunk, cover it then with a cover or lid that has 
three or four holes in it, increaſe the fire by little 
and little, until it be ſtrong enough to melt the 
matter, and when It is melted you muſt expetto 


ſee a yellow vapour come forth through the holes 


of the lid : ſo ſoon as that appears you muſt take 
your veflel off the fire, and having covered it with 
an earthen lid without holes inſtead of that with 
holes ſuffer it to cool. 

You will find on the ſides of your veſſel a border 
of yellow matter, which is ſometimes to the thick- 
nefs ofa finger, this is the Phoſphorus, take it and 
keep it ina Box well ſtopt in ſome dark place. 

When you would have it appear lucid in the 
dark, you muſt expoſe it about a quarter of an 
hour to the light, without which it will not 
ſhine in the dark. | 


Remarks. 


Chalk is a bituminous earth called in Latin Cre- 
za, from the Ifle of Crete, where there is abun- 
Jance of it, It likewiſe aboynds in many other 
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Countries. Some Authors do recount three ſorts 
of it, the white, the greeniſh, and the black, but 
that which we uſe in this operation is the com- 
mon, the white: It is calcined in order to make its 
Sulphur more aCtive than it was before z the more 
volatile part of it flies away, but there is till 
enough remaining to make the Phoſphorus. 
Altho' Chalk be bituminous, nevertheleſs it 
is an alkali, becauſe the Sulphurs which it con- 
tains in ſmall quantity are not capable to ſhut the 
pores of it 3 and beſides, the calcination opens 
them more, and diſpoſes this earth to receive 
more eaſily the impreſſion of acids, which plainly 
ſhews it ſelf by the ſtrong ebullition that happens 
when it is thrown into the Aqua forts. The body 
muſt be large, and the Chalk muſt be thrown into 
It by little and little, to hinder the matter from 
boiling over. The Chalk does all of it diflolve 
perfectly in the Aqua forts 3; and more is ſtill to 
be added, untii there be no further ebullition ; for 
that is the ſign that the acid ſpirits have rarefied 
the matter as much as they were able, and that 
being as it were ſheathed or locked up in the mat- 
ter, they could not poſſibly diflolye any more of it ; 
If therefore you ſhould ſt1]l add more in ſuper- 
ſluity, the overplus would precipitate to the bot- 
tom, When the Agua forts you uſe is good, it 
diffolves very near its weight in Chalk; the ſolu- 
tion of it is yellow. 
| That whichis evaporated is the more phlegma- 
tick part of Agua forts,and the acid Spirits being 
Incorporated with the Chalk do make a kind of 
auſtere Salt 3 this Salt might very eaſily be diffol- 
ved intoa liquor in the Air, It is fit that it ſhould 
b: very dry, when it is put into the Coppel, _ 
| op. 0 _ the 
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the Operation may be done the ſooner ; the veſſe 
is covered, that the matter may be the more eaſily 
melted, but the cover muſt needs have holes in it, 
to give vent to the vapours which riſe from it, 
and that we may ſee when the vapours do come 
yellow, that we may then immediately take the 
veſſel off the fire, for theſe yellow vapours are they 
that make the Phoſphorus lucid. 

After Calcination you find at bottom of the 
Pan, or Coppel, a terreſtrious matter which muſt 
be flung away as uſeleſs. 

In order to preſerve this Phoſphorus the better 
you may leave t as it is in the vefſe] wherein it was 
calcined, but you muſt ſtop it cloſe in a Box with 
a glaſs lid. That its Sulphur may not diſſipate 
too quickly, it receives the light through a glaf 
as the Rolonian Stone does, and for the ſame 
reaſon, but its fire isnot ſa bright. It laſts Jumi- 
nous only fifteen days or thereabouts, after which 
1t goes out for ever. 

It is to be kept in a ſhady place, that its parts 
being thereby the more condenſed,they may ſpend 
the more {lowly ; and when you would have it to 
ſhine in the dark, you muſt expoſe it to the Air 
about a quarter af an hour, becauſe the Air does 
put its parts into a motion. This Phoſphorus 1s 
in its effeCts very like to the Bolontan Stone, but 


_ that takes the Air much ſooner than this Store, 


becauſe it contains abundantly more Salt z Its 
light does not endure ſo long as that of the Phv- 


ſphorus which I deſcribed before. 


Theſe two laſt Operations are by accident in thi 
third part of Animals, tho' they have no relation to 


them, that they may follow the Phoſphorus. 
| CHA 
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CHAP. 
Of Harts-horn. 


III 


of a Hart, are made of a glutinous hu- 

mour of the Brain, which being thruſt 
by the Spirits of this Animal, ſhoots out firſt in 
two little and tender Horns without Branches, 
which receiving nouriſhment from their veſſels 
in great abundance, grow confiderably big in a 
little time, and they ſpread themſelves into ſeve- 
ral Branches which becomes as hard as Bones : 
Theſe are the Arms of this Creature, Ir caſts its 
Horns every year about Spring time, becauſe the 
part which ſticks in the Head turns fo hard in 
the Winter, as that the glutinous humour which 
Is thruſt from the Brain, cannot enter it ; there- 
fore it forms new Horns underneath, which 
ſprouting out make the old ones to fall off. 
This is done in the Spring time rather than in 
any other ſeaſon, becauſe then theſe liztle Horns, 
which are a kind of Plants, begin to grow. 


T HE Horns which grow out of the head 


Raſped Harts-horn is uſed in powder, and in Raſped 
Ptiſans, to ſtop the Flux, ſpitting of Blood, to Harts- 
reſiſt malignant Fevers, and for killing of Worms. horn. 7: 

A Jelly is alſo made of it by boiling it well = Fell 
In water till the glutinous part of the Horn ſof- of "mf 
ten and difſolve in the water : They ſweeten it horn, 
with Sugar: It has a greater vertue than the 
Ptijans, It ſtrengthens the Heart, Sometimes 


they 
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they put into it a little White Wine, Lemon 
and Cinnamon. 


TE TE rk 


Of the water of Harts-head. 


T HIS Operation is only the more phleg. 
matick part of Harts-horn. 

Take what quantity you will of young and 
tender Horns, which grow out of the Hart: 
head in the Spring : Cut them thin, and put them 
in a glaſs body, fix its Head and Receiver to it; 
lute the junCtures, and diſtil in a Balneum vapors, 
or Balneum Marie all their humidity. This is 
the water of Harts-head, which is very much 

Vertue. eſteemed for helping of Births, and for reſiſting 
of malignant humours in malignant Fevers, 
Doſe. The Doſe is from one ounce to four ounces. 
Water After this manner may be drawn the Water of 
drawnfrom After-hirth, Blood, Snails, Frogs and Frogs 
parts of ſpawn, Cows-dung, and of all other fleſh of Ani- 


Animals mals and their Excrements. 
and their 


Excrements 
Remarks, 


Altho' this diſtillation be called the Water f 
Harts-head, yet we uſe ordinarily only the young 
Horns which are full of Juice z therefore they 
are eaſily cut, and their humidity is drawn off 

'* by diſtillation. They muſt be diſtilled in a Bat 
nenm Atarie, or Balneum vapors 4 for by any 
other kind of heat they will burn, and the water 
when it is drawn will have a burnt ſmell. 

Tho' this Water is very much eſteemed, yet 
it. has no.great vertue; being it ts only a mixt 

phlegm: 


ter of 
'oung 

they 
n off 

Bal- 
7 any 
vater 


5 yet 
mixt 
eg: 
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hlegm. The volatile Salt and Oil, in which 
all the vertue of Harts-horn conſiſts, remain 
with the reſt in the glaſs body. 

To make a Water of Harts-head, which may Acompound 
have ſome vertue, you muſt mix with the cut mer of 
Harts-horn, a little Cinnamon, Mace, Orange- Harts- 
pill, and other Hyſterick Aromaticks, which —_ 
may be proper, and ſteep them all in good White- 

Wine, let them all digeſt for ſome time, and then 
diſtil them. 

To make the volatile Salt, Spirit, and Oil of 77% atile 
Harts-horn, you mult do as in the diſtillation of —_—— 
Vipers. In this, you may uſe the pjeces of Harts-' 
Harts-horn which remained in the glaſs body horn. ; 
after the water was diſtilled. 

If you diſtil thirty two ounces of Harts-horn Quantity. 
cut in thin ſlices, you may draw off thirteen 
ounces of liquor, and of the volatile Salt : There 
will remain in the Retort nineteen ounces of a 
ſubſtance as black as Charcoal. 

You may draw from the liquor an ounce and 
2 half of volatile Salt, ſix ounces of Spirit, and 
two ounces of black Oil. 

The black matter being powdered is uſeful in Prepared 
painting: if you calcine it whole amongſt Char- Harts 
coals, the fuliginoſity which made it black will 29 14 
be exalted, and leave the Harts-horn white 3 you PE Ou 
ſhall have ſixteen ounces of it. This is what they 
call prepared Harts-horn: it is eſteemed a Cor- 
dial 3 but it has no other vertue, than to deſtroy 
acids, as all other alkalin bodies do. 

- Some calcine the Harts-horn with Bricks, lay- Harts- 

ng it, lay upon lay, which they call Zarts-hory born phile- 
philoſophically prepared 3 and they eſteem it "—_ 
more Cordial than it was before : but they are HS 


grally 


wi 
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_ groſly deceived; for by the Calcination the yo- 
latile Salts and Oil, which might have made 
if Cordial are exhaled, and there remains only 
a terreſtrial matter, which may be called a Capur 
Mertuum. However, it is an alkali, which may 
be uſed as Crabs-eyes, Coral, arid ſeveral other 
like things for abſorbing of acidities: The Brick 

| gives if hot any vertue: 

A good pre= The Preparation which appears to me moſi 

r . = of reaſonable of all thoſe that are called Harts-hort 

nm  —Philoſophically prepared, is that which is done 

by laying bits of Harts-horn 1n the heads of the 

Alembicks where Aromatick Plants ate diftilJed; 
ſich as Balm, Betony and Marjoram ; fot the 
vapour which riſes from theſe Plants; penetre 
ti:zg the Harts-horn, may give it a little of their 
vertiie 5 but then the Harts-horn mult not be 
calcined: You may raſp it afterwards, and uſe 
it at pleaſure; 


CHAP. IV; 
Of the Skull and Brain of Mari. 


Ltho' the B#ain of Man is very full of 
A a viſcous phlegm, yet it contains molt 
ſubtile Spirits which are continually ſub 
limated from the Body, therefore we may bf 
convinced, that from it ſeveral good and uſeful 


Rerhedies may be drawn; 


Tix 


N. 


full of 
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- The Head which ought to be uſed in Medicin The choice 
ſould be taken from the Body of a ſtrong; health- of 4 Skut: 
ful young Man, newly dead of a violent Death, 
and which has not been interred, that all its 
ative principles may be preſerved, of which the 
moſt volatile part would fly away in the ground. 

The humane S$ku/ dryed, raſped, and powder- rertue. 
ed, is thought very good for the Epilepſie, and 
other diſtempers of the Brain. The Doſe is from pyfe. 
ten grains to two ſcruples. It operates by its 
volatile Salt. _ 1 rms + 

The method which ſeveral Authors preſcribe rhe ba4 

to calcine the humane Sku ought not to be fol- prep-ration 
lowed, becauſe by the calcination, its volatile _ 
Salt and Oil, 'in which all its vertue conſiſts, are Skull. 
diſſipated : So that all that remains; which they 
grind carefully, upon a Porphyry, to make that 
which they call Cranium humanum freparatum, 
Is nothing but ana]kalin terreſtrial ſubſtance, de- 
prived of all its aCtive parts, and'which has no 
other quality than to ſweeten the acidities of the 
Body, and ro ſtop Fluxes and Hemorrhagics. 

We find upon Skuls, that have been lying in 
the open Air for ſome years; a kind of grzen Moſs 
called Vſnea, which is uſed in Medicin. It is uſes; 
brought from Jre/22d; where it is common, be- 
cauſe in that country thoſe that are hanged re- 
main upon the Gibbet till they fall off: dur.ng 
which time the fleſh and membranes of the head 
being conſumed, this Moſs grows upon the Sku/; 

It is very aſtringent, and flops Blobd, beirig 1+: 
applied externally. Some prerend, Tha. th: 
putting a ſmall bit of it up the Noſtrils; is an 
nfallible remedy againſt the Hemorrhagics ot t e 
Noſe; Crolins uſes it in = Sympathetick Oi 

B bb 
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ment ; It may be uſed for the Epilepſie, for it 
contains a great deal of the volatile Salt of the 
Skull. 


The diftillation of the Skull and Prains 
+ of Man. 


Þ TÞ HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the prin: 


ciples contained in the humane Head. 

Take the Head of a Young Man, who died in 
health and ſtrength of a violent Death : Separate 
the'skin and fleſh; and break the Ska into ſmall 
pieces, put it with all that it contains, :intwoor 
three Retorts of. glaſs or earth, covered: over. with 
a Lute, filbrthem half full, place yourRetorts in 
one 'or more ''reverberatory Furnaces: , Fix to 
every one of them a glaſs Receiver, lute their 
junCtures exaCtly': make a little fire of Charcoal 
for four or five hours under the Retorts, that 
they may heat” infenſibly, and that the phleg- 
matick part of the ZBrain may :be diſtilled drop 
by drop: aftewards encreaſe your fire by little 
and little to the third degree, there will come 
out white. clouds which will fill the- Receiver, 
then a black 'Oil and volatile Salt, which will 
ſtick to the ſides of the Receiver. . Continue the 
fire, encreafing it towards the end until nothing 


more comes out, which 'you may know when | 


the'Receiver turns clear and:cold. Then let the 
fire go: out, and the veſſels being cold, unlute 
and ſeparate them: in the Receivers you ſhall 
Hd a great dealof phlegm, volatile Salt, andz 
black and: ſtinking Oil : ſhake them well, thit 

| | you 
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you may tooſen | and diflolve the volatile Salt 
which :fticks to their fides : Then pour all this 
liquor ro a+ Funnel trim'd with brown Paper, 
which mult be put upon a-body of glaſs, the Spi- 
rit ſhall-be' filtrated, and the black and ſtinking 
Ol fhall- remain, which you may put into a oz of 4 
Bottle to keep. ' Fix to the body which contains humane 
the Spirit, a'head and receiver, lute well the Head. 
Junaures;/ and with a ſmall fire of ſand diſtil a- 
bout thethalf of this liquor, you ſhall have the 
redified: Spirit.of the humane Head, which you The Spirit, 
thay -keep-in-a' Bottle well/ſtopt. tts redifi 
-..iIt is very: good for the Epilepfie, Apoplexy, oa 
Palfie, Lethargy, Hyſterick fits, to cauſe Sweat= 
ang; ro irefift-Poifon, for-the palpitation of the 
Heart, [for Vapours, and for the Scurvy, Its »,;, 
Doſe is-from four to twenty four drops. 
Theblack Oil 1s.very Refolvent, and propet p:ue of 
for Vapours'in- Women, being held at the Noſe. the black 
It is-good- alfo for the Epilepſie taken internally, Oil. 
from one drop tofix : But becauſe of its great 
ſtink it is ſeldom uſed, 


Remarks, 


* The-Retoft which we uſe in this diſtillation 
'muſt be-only half full, becauſe the Br aiz, which 
-a viſcous ſubſtance, would rarefie too much 
by the- heat of the fire, and fall [in ſubſtance into 
the Receiver. For the ſame reaſon we uſe only 
# ſmall fire during the firſt four or five houts, 
until the aqueous part, which is the 'lighteft 
and eaſjeſt to be raiſed, be diſtilled, which we 
know when we ſee no more fall into the Res 
CeLYETD, E 
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If you would ſeparate the dry volatile Salt 
from the other principles, as in the diſtillation 
of Vipers, you muſt take away the Receiver, and 
pour out the phlegm which is in it - before you 
encreaſe the fire. But as we have no other de- 
ſign than to make a ſpirituous liquor, welet both 
that which comes off firſt, and that which comes 
off laſt remain together in the Receiver. 

There muſt be a pretty good fire to raiſe the 
volatile Salt and Oil of this ſubſtance, becauſe its 
principles, altho' ative, yet they are naturally 
cloſely united to its earthy parts: but when they 
are once ſeparated, the volatile Salt riſes with the 
leaſt heat you can put under It. 

The Spirit being feparated from the Oil is 
reCified with a little fire, not only to purifie it 
from a red and ſtinking tincture, but alſo from its 
phlegm, which remains in the body after the 
diſtillation, and which is caſt out as uſeleſs : for 
the liquor which comes off firſt contains the moſt 
volatile Salt, and by conſequence is beſt, being 
the nature of the Spirit conliſts in the volatile 
Salt, with as great a quantity of phlegm as is 
neceſſary only to liquikie it. 

The Vertues of the Oil come from a portion 
of the volatile Salt which is entangled in its 
branches: Its ſtink and black colour are cauſed 
by the fire, which burns it in theſe cloſe veſlels, 
ſo that the Soot which is exalted falls down to 
the bottom again. 

You muſt throw away as uſeleſs, the earthy 


ſubitance which remains in the Retort. 


Ant ie 
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Antiepileptick Elixir. 


T HIS Operation is a Spirit of the humane 
Head, which is mixed, and circulates 
with an equal weight of the Spirit of Wine, in 
which ſome of the volatile parts of Opzum have 
been diffolved. 

- Cut in ſmall pieces four or five ounces of Opzun, 
put them in a Matraſs, pour upon them Spzr:z 
of Wine till it be four fingers breadth above them, 
ſtop the veſſel exaCtly, put it in ſome hot place, 
and let the matter digeſt for four and twenty 
hours, ſhaking it from time to time, then filtrate 
this liquor, pour more Spzrit of Vine upon the 
Opium which remains, and proceed as before to 


draw off all the TinCture, filtrate it, and having TinTuvre of 
mixed it with the firſt, put them in a glaſs body, Opn. 


which muſt be only half full; fix to it a head 
and receiver, lute the junCtures exactly, and di- 
ſtil by a gentle fire of and almoſt all the Spir:t of 
Wine, until that which remains 'in the bottom of 
the body be of the conſiſtency of a Syrup. 

Take of the Spirit of Wine drawn by diſtilla- 
tion from the Tincture of Opium, mix it in a 
large Matraſs, with an equal weight of the $pir:: 
of bumane Head rectitied : Stop the Matrafs with 
another Marraſs to make a double veſſel, lute the 
junftures well, and place it upon a ſinall fire of 
ſand, to make the Spirits circulate together for 
two days, then the Operation is ende. : let the 
vefſels cool, and then unlute them : pour the li- 
quor into a glaſs Bottle, and keep it fer uſe, 
{his is cae Autieptlptick Elixir, 

| RS Titis 
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Pertue, 


Doſe. 


Lauda- 
rum. 


This has the Vertue of the Engl: drops, 
which have been ſo much eſteemed for ſome time ; 
it is good for the Epilepfie, Apoplexy, Delirium, 
and other diſeaſes of the Brazn, for the Scurvy, 
for ſuppreſiing of Vapours, for the: Fleuriſie, to 
excite Sweating, to refit Poiſon, to eaſe an ob- 
ſtinate Cough, Rheumatick Pains, Colick, Gout, 
Sciatick, for Madneſs, the Hiccough, for want of 
Reſt, to purifie the Blood. The Doſe is from 
four drops to twenty in a proper liquor, 


Remarks. 


We uſe in this Elixir ſome of the volatile 
and ſudorifick parts of Opium, for which the 
Spirit of Wine is a very good diffolvent ; for al- 
tho' we diſtil the TinCture of Op:um, aud that the 
Spirit of Wine comes off as clear as it was v<fore 
it was poured upon the Opinm, yet notwith- 
ſtanding it retains the moſt ſubtile and pureſt 
{nbſtance of the Opium. 

- The Extra&t which remains at the bottom of 
the body is a Laudanum, which muſt be thickned 
more, upon a little fire, it ic be not thick enough, 
and keptfor the ſame uſes as ordinary La1darnmm, 

We put the Spirits to circulate together ind 
doubie veſjel, to the end that chey may be 
mixed and united exactly. 

Thoſe who have a prejudice at the Spirit of 
the humane Fea, may aſe inſtead of it, the Sp:- 
iit of Harts-born. | 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Honey. 


of ſeveral Flowers, which the Bees ſepa- Mey » 
rate, and carry in to their Hives for their **** 
nouriſhment. To this Yirg? alludes, in ſpeaking 
of Bees, when he ſays, 


H Oney is made of the moſt eſſential ſubſtance How Hc- 


At feſſe multa referunt ſe note mimores, 

Crura thymo plene paſcuntur & arbuta paſſim, 

Et glaucas ſalices Caſſiamque,Crocumg; rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, & ferrugineos Hyacinthos, 


Theſe little Inſects having firſt, by an admi- 
rable artifice, made their Combs of Wax, divided 
into ſmall ſquares, as ſhall beſaid in the-Chayter 
of Wax, they fill them with Hozey, as if they 
would lay up proviſion for the Winter. 

There are two forts of Honey, one White, and How white 
another 7e/ow, The white is ſeparated without Honey s 
fire, lay new Honey-combs upon a hurdle, or noo of 
branches of Willows laid a-crofs one another, * FTE 
or in acloth ſpread and faſtned at the four cor- 
ners, under which put ſome convenient veſlels, 
there will run out of the Honey-combs an excellent, 

White, and pleaſant Honey, which afterwards 
will congeal. 

White Honey may be alſo prefled out of the 
Combs, but then it is not ſo tine, 

| Bbb 4 The 
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Choice Ho- The fineſt Honey, the beſt and moſt agrecable 
4 Y to the taſte, is that which comes from Langue- 
woe. doc, which they call Honey of Narbonne, it ſhould 
be White, Thick, New, and have a little Aro- 
matick Smell, of a ſweet and a little ſharp 
taſte. It is uſed only for eating. That which 
diſtingeiſhes this Honey from others is, 
That in this Countrey the Bees ſuck principally 
Roſe-mary Flowers, which are in great abun- 

dance, and which have great vertue there. 
T-llow Yellow Honey is taken out of all ſorts of Combs, 
Honey, whether filled with new or old Honey, which, 
© being taken out of the Hives, are bruiſed and 
heated with a little water, then putting them in 
a thin Linen Bag, they are put into the preſs 
to preſs out the Honey: the Wax remains in the 
Bag, but there always paſſes a little of it, for it 

is found in the Honey when it 1s diſtilled. 

Yellow Honey is the moſt common, it is made 
in all Countries: Some pretend that the beſt 
comes from Champargne: It ſhould be new, and 
CanCied, of a pretty thick conſiſtence, of a golden 
yellow colour, and of a pleaſant Smell. The 
Alchymiſts ſeek for Gold in it, becauſe of its co- 
four, which is nigh to that of this Metal : They 
think alſo to find a great deal of the Univerſal 
Spirit in jt, becauſe'it is drawn from Flowers, 
where they believe the Spirit is condenſed ina 
greater quantity than any where lic. 

Wertue, White Honey is pectoral, it expeftorates, it 
_ helps reſpiration, it ſtrengthens, and is laxative. 

- Yellow Eoney \s deterſive, laxative, digeſtive, V 

attenuating and diliolving. ordi 
Hrd:cmel. ' Honey diffolyed in water is called Hydromel: It Hyd 
May be made ſpirituous inthe following manner. Nar 
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Vinous Hydrome! A 


Yes Operation is Honey diffolved in Wa- 
ter, and made ſpirituous by Fermentation, 

Mix together ina large Baſon eight pounds of 
fine white Honey, and forty pints of Water, boil 
them upon a gentle fire, skim them until they 
have acquired the conſiſtence of a liquor ſo thick 
that an Egg may ſwim on it : then pour this ii- 
= intoa Barrel which muſt be only two thirds 
ull : Stop the bung of the Barrel only with Pa- 
per, place it in the Sun or in a Stove, and let it 
remain there for a Month, or fix Weeks, or until 
the liquor ceaſes to ferment. In the mean time, 
ſhake the Barrel from time to time to excite the 
Fermentation : Then carry the Barrel toa Cellar, 
and having ſtopt it well, keep this liquor, which 
ſhall be ſpirituous, and very like in every thing 
to $p471ſh Wine, except that it 1s a little more 
delicious. 


Vi:ow Hydromel fortifies the Stomach, rejoices pertye, 


the Heart, it is good for a windy Colick, it helps 
breathing, it reſiſts ill Air, it is uſed more for 


drinking than for Medicin: The Doſe is half a poſe. 


glaſs. 
Remarks. 


White Honey is better for this Operation than 
ordinary Honey, becauſe it taſtes better, and the 
Hydromel ſhall be clearer and finer: Honey of 
Narbonne is better for this uſe chan any other 3 
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Ordinary 


Hydromel, 


Melicrat. 
Mulſa, 
Apomell. 


Ext! anatie 
07 of the 
fermenta- 
tion of 


Hydromel, 


- a LIONS. . - 


but as it is not common, you may uſe inſtead 
of it White Honey, the fineſt you can get. 

The Hyadromel muſt boil till an Egg can ſwim 
in itz for by this mark we know that the 
liquor js boiled toa ſufficient conſiſtency for keep- 
ing: if it were too clear, the Egg would fall to 
the bottom. 

'Till now we have had only the ordinary Hy- 
dromel, called by the ancients Adelicratum or 
AMulla, or Apomeli, but by fermentation it be- 
Comes ſpirituous. 

The Barrel muſt be only two thirds full, to the 
end that the liquor may have room enough to 
ferment, and that none of it may be ſpilt : during 
the fermentatien, the bung of the Barrel muſt 
be only ſtopt with a piece of Paper or Linen 
leſt the Fermentation ſhould burſt it : But when 
this is over, the Barre] muſt be ſtopt as is uſual, 
If you would fill it firſt with ſpirituoyus Hydro 
mel, as they do with Tuns of Wine, it will 
keep the better. 

The heat of the Sun is better than that of 
Stoves to excite the Fermentation of Hydromel : 
But becauſe it can be had only a part of the 
day, the Operation is more quickly performed, 
win the Barrel is placed in a Stove which is hot 
both day and night. 

For explaining the Fermentation of Fydromel, 
you muſt know that Honey contains naturally an a- 
cid,cfiential Salt and Oil. This Salt is put in moti- 
on by the heat, and it endeavours to get looſe,but 
it finds an oily ſubſtance which retains it z there- 
fore it atts upon this Oil, and rarefies and di- 
vides its parts, that it may have a free motion, 
Tis cauſes a Fermentation, from whence there 
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comes a Yinows Spirit, becauſe the Oil being at- 
tenuated and exalted by the Salt becomes fpiri- 
tuous. 

When the Hydromel is become ſpirituovs the 
Fermentation ceaſes, becauſe the acid Salts, 
which are as ſo many little knives having divided 
all that which oppoſes their motion, they have 
no more to do, and conſequently there is no more 
rarefaCtion in the liquor. | 

The Fermentation of Hydromel is 'performed 
after the ſame manner as that of Span Wine, 
becauſe the ſame principles, and the fame diſpo- 
ſition of parts are to be found in both ; yet there 
s this difference, That in the juice of Grapes 
there is a greater quantity of Salt than in Hy- 
dromel ; therefore the Fermentation is quicker, 
tho” it be not aſſiſted with the heat of the Sun or 
Stove. 
| Vinows Hydromel may be drunk as Spaniſh Wine, 
and if it be taken to exceſs, it fuddles as it does. 
The Helanders and other Nations which inhabit 
cold Countries, where the Grapes acquire not 
the quality and maturity requiſite. for making of 
Wine, make a YVinows Hydromel much more tre- 
quently than we in France do. 


For ſatisfving curioſity, an infiammable Spirit Spivit of 


may be drawn from Hydrowel, as that which is Bydromel! 
It does not like to that 


drawn from Wine by dittillation. 


yield ſo great a quantity as Wine does, yet it has f Wine. 


the ſame qualities. 

Vulnerary Hydrowels are often made of de- 
cottions of vulnerary Herbs and a little Honey, 
which are given for drink to thoſe who have 


any diſtermper of the Lungs. 


Vinegar 


Vulnerary 
Hydromel 
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cal 
gar 


Vine- 


Fpirit of 
Honey. 
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Vinegar of Honey may be made, by putting into 
Vinow Hydromel from which the Spirit has been 
drawn by diftillation, a knot of Roquet-Seed 
bruiſed, and leaving it to ferment. This ſome 
call Philoſophical Vinegar. 


D:ftillation of Honey, 


F 5 HIS po is a ſeparation of the 
Water, the Spirit, and the Oil of Honey 
from its terreſtrious part. 

Put four pounds of good Honey into a large 
earthen body, and diftil the water in a moderate 
Sand-heat, until acid drops begin to come ; then 
take away the fire, and keep this water in a bottle; 
you ſhall have twenty five ounces of it. It is good 


to make the hair grow, you muſt either wet 


your Comb with it every day, or elſe dip a piece 
of Spunge into it, and therewith ſoak the roots 
of the hair. 

Take that which remains in the Body, put it in- 
toan earthen Retort, or glaſs one Coated, but 
one that's large enough for two thirds to remain 
empty, and place your Retort in a Reverberatory 
Furnace ; then fitting a large Receiver, and luting 
the joints, begin the diſtillation with a ſmall fire 
for three hours only to warm the Retort ; then 
encreaſe jt by little and little, Spirits will come 
forth with a little black Oil, and fill the Receiver 
with Clouds ; continue the fire until all is come 
out that will, unlute the veſſels, and ſeparate the 
Spirit from the black and ſtinking Oil in a Tunnel 
lined with brown Paper, ( there is bur very little 
Ot! ) keep them both in Viols: vou will have 
twelve ounces of Spirir, | The 
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The Sprrit is an excellent Aperitive, ſome of it Vere. 
may be dropt into.Juleps, to give them an agree- 
able acidity. | = 

The Spirit may be Rectified by diſtilling 1t in Refifca- 
Sand in a glaſs Body, and that which riſes laſt may #02. 
be kept apart as the ſtrongeſt of all ; it is uſed for 
to cleanſe old Ulcers, and to eat proud fleſh. 

The Oz is good to be uſed in carzes of bones. 

You will have in the Retort fix. and twenty eight. 
ounces of a very black ſpongy matter, which 1s 
inflammable by reaſon of a ſoot that remains in 
itz when it is burnt it yields but very. few aſhes, 
out of which nothing can be drawn. 


Remarks. 


The Veſſels muſt be excceding large for the Dz- 
(lation of Honey, becauſe a great vacuity is re- 
quiſite for it to rarefie in. 

The water which is firſt diſtilled is called the 
Dew of Honey, but it uſes to be diſtilled in a 
Balneum Vapors. 

The Water of Honey makes the Hair to grow, 
becauſe it opens the Pores ; ſome do mix it with 
the Juice of Onion to render it the more efte(tual. 

Sometimes a little Yax is found in the Re- 
ceiver, which came with the Spirit trom the Ho- 
xey in the diltillation. 


: CHAP, 
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CHAP. 1 
Of Wax. 


AX i 1s an- oily filbRtance which Bees 
| draw from Þlowers 'in the Spring, 
-V and which they bring home'to their 
Hives, in 'ſmall rolls" dbout'their Legs 3 they 
make their/Cells very artificially of them, which 
are ſeparated-frem one -anather by ſmall, thin, 
and tranſparent walls, but which are alſo joined 
together. In theſe Cells the Bees both lay Eggs 
for producing other Bees, and alſo lay up. the 
Honey which: they have gathered. 
Different -. . This'Wax is-White the firſt year, Vellow the 
colours of ſecond, and Brown the-third'; it alſo blackess 
Wax. whewitihas been long in the Hive, but” then the 
Bees never -uſe either for Hoxey, or for hatching 
young ones. 
Propolis,or There is alſo found in Hives a kind of Red 
Virgia- 32x, or rather a Natural Maſtick; called "Pre 
"_ polrs or Virgin-wax, which the Bees uſed to ſtop 
holes andicleits of their Hives with. 
How Wax Wax is ſeparated from the Honey by ſqueezing 
i {cparated the Combs, for the Honey: -runneth out-and the 
from Ho» pax remains : But becauſe the Combs contain 
_ always fome impurities, therefore they diſſolve 
them | in a Baſon, and add water for cleaning. of 
them, then they ſqueeze the whole through 1 
Cloth, sﬆ&im it,and leave it to cool : And whel 
they have ſeparated it from the water, it 1s 


Gitivived a ſecond time, and fo caft into a mould. 
'Fhis 


Wax 
whenceit is. 
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This is the Yellow. Fax which is ſold in Drug- Choe. 
giſts ſhops: it ſhould be hard, compact, eafie to 
break, clean, of a fair Yellow colour, and of an 
agreeable odour. PETE 

It is ſoftning and diflolving, it is uſed in plai- /r:e. 
ſters and ointment to give them a conſiſtency. 

White wax is a preparation of Yellow Wax, Preparation 
which is melted upon the fire, and waſhed ſeve- 9f #7 
ral times in water z then it is divided into par- 
cels, which are kneaded out intoa good breadth 
and expoſed to the Air and Dew for ſix or ſeven 
Months, that is, from the Springto'the Harveſt, 
until that it has changed the Yellow .into a fair 
White colour, This White Wax is made in many 
Provinces, but the beſt and faireſt is made in Br:- 
tatgne. When it is good it is pure,very white,clear, 
tranſparent, hard, brittle, inſipid to-the taſte, and 
does not ſtick to the Teeth when it is chewed. 

It is ſoftning, but leſs diflolving than the Yel- Yertue.. 
low, becauſe the waſhing it has carried offa great 
part-of its Salt. 

There is another preparation of White wax, 
by diflolving and beating it with Rods, whilſt cold 
water is caſt upon it : Its whiteneſs is encreaſed 
by this rarefaCtion, and it is made more proper 
for Pomatums. | 


Diſtillation of Wax. 


HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the Oil 
of Wax, from the Pilegm and Salr. 

Melt two pounds of Yellow 7/2x in an carthen 
pan, and mix with it three or four pounds of pot- 
ters earth powdered, or fo much as 15 requiſite to 

make 
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make a Paſte of it, form it into little pellets, and 
put them into an earthen Retort, or glaſs one 
Coared, a third of which temains empty z place | ; 
this Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace 3 fit to it _ 
a Receiver, and luting the joints, give a ſmall fire | 
at firſt, and there will come forth Phlegm, then a 1 
Spirit of Spirit; encreaſe the firea little, anda liquor will |} 
Wax, difſtil that congeals in the Receiver like Butter ; oo 
continue the fire till nothing more comes forth ; "og 
then unlute the joints, ſeparate the Sprrz* mixed {| 
Butter of with Phlegm from the Butter, and keepitin a Viol | 
Wax. well ſtopt. It is a good opener ; The Doſe is from | The 
| 
' 


Pertue, Irty 1 
ya & fen drops to thirty in raddiſh water, or ſome other 


appropriate liquor. | Wit 
There will remain in the Retort the fat Earth, ' 

blackned by the Soot of the /ax which falls upon | 

it, which you muſt take out and caſt away as | T 

uſeleſs. | ks 


Fertue of The Butter of Wax isa good diffolvent for Tu- | 
zhe Butter qm2rs, cold Humors, pains of the Joints, Paliic, ſab: 
of Wax. Chilblains, Ulcers in the Breaſt : Many prefer | ex 
it'to the Oil of Y/ax, which properly is only a ut 
retification of Butter, whereof take the following | be th 
deſcription, may 
Refifca. Mcir upon a ſmall fire the Butter of Wax in an | T4 
x/on of r9e earthen Vellel, add to it Zuick-lame newly pow- | c 4 
_ dered as much as may ferve to make a hard Paſte | © _ 
of it, put this Paſte into the ſame Retort which | = 


an Oil. : pers a ; | Whe 
vas uſed in the diſtillation of the Butter of Wax, | _ 
ſcr the Retort upon a Furnace, fit a Receiver to | 4 


it, and having lured the junctures exactly, put |; 
under it a fire of the firſt degree: When the Ne © 
Veilcl :s heated, augment it unto the ſecond de- F wy 
gree, there will tirit come forth a little Phlegm, If] 
and then a clear Oil 3 continue to encreaſe the mr 
he 4 
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Spirit for external applications, but it penetrat-s 
a little better, it may bealſouſed inwardly ; it is 


| very Diuretick, good for the Stone, the Ne- 


/ phritick Colick, ulcers of the Reinsand Bladder, 


retention of Urin, and attenuating of Phlegms; 


fire until there drop no more; leave the Vellels 
to cool, then ſeparate them, and you ſhall find 
in the Receiver the 0z/ of Fax clear, but mixt 
with a little Water, which muſt be ſeparated 
| and kept. 

' The Oil of wax hath the ſame Vertue as the Yertue: 


{ The Doſe is from two Urops to ten in white Doſe; 


LU 


| Wine, or the waters of Pellitory and Raddiſh, 


oy 


Remarks. 


Thereis no Earth in wax, ſo that if you put 
it into the Retort alone, it would diſtil in the 
ſame quantity that it was put in; and of a like 
ſubſtance: But the Powder of Potter's Earth or 
\ Quick-lime is mixed with it, that being by this 
means rarefied -and extended, its principles may 
| be the better ſeparated. Brick, Bole, or Athes, 
| may ſerve to the ſaine purpoſe; 
+ The ſolid conſfiſtence of 2x doth proceed 
from a proportionate mixture of Water, Volatile 
| Salt and Oil, united and incorporated together 5 
Wherefore its ſolidity comes to be deltroyed, ac- 
cording as the Frinczples do ſuffer a ſeparation 3 
and this is eaſily obſerved in the ReCFifications, for 
Inevery diſtillation that is made, ſome confider- 
avle quantity of water is ſeparated; and the 0z/ 
does lkewiſe become clearer. 


If by way of curioſity you deſire to know ex- 
Ktly what quantity of liquor, or Spirit, can be 
Gece drawn 
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Another 
red ifi C4- 
tion of the 
Butter of 
Wax, 


drawn from Wax, you mult dry your Clay ag 
much as you can, or elſe uſe in its. place, broken 
Pots, or Bricks powdered, which are not at all 
iwet : out of two and thirty ounces of 7/ax you'll 
draw in the firſt diſtillation juſt the ſame weight 
of liquor; to wit, twelve ounces of Phlegmatick 
Spirit, and the reſt is a Butter... 
- The Butter of Wax may bereftitied and redu- 
ced to a clear Oil by cohobating it ſeveral times, 
and mixing at each diſtillation new. Clay or Bole 
powdered : but ſhall ſucceed better by-uſing Lime; 
for at one diſtillation, after the manner that I 
have deſcribed,. there may. be: more clear Oil 
drawn than by four diſtillations of. any other me- 
thod. The reaſon of it js, Becauſe the igneous 
particles of the Lime are mixed with it,and have 
rarefied it. Moreover, this rectification renders 
the 07] of Wax more penetrating, and a greater 
diflolvent than others. Jie 
The Butter of wax ſometimes reftifies it ſelf 
i6 the great heats of Summer ;, for I have often 
found, when I uncovered the glaſs pot in which 
1 kept it, that; the 0/7 has been, ſeparated clear 
from its phlegmatick or ſpirituous part. 
-- Some confiderable quantity of this ſpirituous 
Liquor may be drawn by the rectifications of the 
imter of Wax, with. Clay 'or  Bole, or by the 
heat of Summer, as I have ſaid: but-it is not 
when-it is made with Ze, for then there is but 
a finall quantity of Phlegm, becanſe. the Puick- 
l:me doth.abſorb. all that. humidity, and breaks 
the keenneſs of it ;. Ir is true, the fire forceth up 
ſme, but rhen it is deprived of its aCtive principles. 
Spiritof Wax 1s only a ſinall. quantity of acid Vo- 
fatiic Sait ditlolved in Philcgm 3 but you muſt not 
F | believe 
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believe what ſome have written, that having di- 
{tilled a coniiderable quantity of ax, and put 
that which was drawn into 2 Bolt-head, they 
could ſublime the Volatile Salt like others of that 
nature. For this Salt, though it be indeed a Vola- 
tile, yet it is not Volatile enough to riſe before 
the Phlegm ; it is an acid Salt much like unto that 
of Ambar, but it is not of the nature of Volatile 
Alkali's, which are known to ſublime fo eafily ; 
it were better therefore to keep this Spirit as it is, 
or elſe to evaporate about half of it with a very 
mild heat, that it may be the'ſtronger. 

The Volatile Salts of many ſulphureous matters 
are drawn acid, as they are in the mixt, becauſe 
being clothed with ſoft and ramous parts which 
give way ealily to their motion, they do not break 
their natural keennefſs by endeavouring to ſepa- 
rate, when they are forced to it by fire, and fo they 
do not receive ſo much terreſtrious and fiery mat- 
ter, as is requiſite to make them porous, like V o- 
latile Alkali's. | 

This Operation, and that of rhe DiſtiNlation of 
Ambar which I have deſcribed, do much confirm 
what I faid before in my Zemarks upon the Prin- 
ciple, that all the Salt of mixt bodies is naturally 
acid, and that Alkali is nothing elſe but an al- 
teration of the Natural Salt, made by fire, Betjdes, 
all forts of Experiments do ſeem to me to confirm 
and eſtabliſh this opinion 3 but yet 1 am not fv 
peremptory in the vindication of it, but that L 
would gladly give place to another, if I could be 
ſhewed that it is better than mine, for I ſeek af- 
ter nothing ſo much as todiſcover Truth. 
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THE 


VERTUES 


OF THE 


Several Remedies 


Deſcribed in This 


BOOK 


ANY have asked of me ſuch a Table 
M as that which follows, which 1 judge 
| may be of uſe ;, but I am obliged to ad- 
vertiſe thoſe who ſhall read this BOO K, That 
they muſt not uſe the Remedies preſcribed without 
precaution, tho the Doſes of them be ſet down ; 
for ſeeing there are very many different temper a- 
ments and conſtitutions, it us impoſſible to make 
general Rules, which may ſerve for all withour 
exception. 

The ſame Remedy may have a good effeft 110: 
one, which will be of dangerous conſequence for 21: 
other , becauſe the one requires a great Doje, nt 
the other a ſmalt one - Some muſt be prepared a 
receive certain Medicins, and others have no need 
of any ſuch preparation: There 1 one tim: proper 
\ ( C C C 3 ji 


The Fertues of the 
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for one, and another for another : Wherefore, the 
Prudence and Skill of a Phyſician 4s neceſſary 
for examining the circumſtances of Perſons, and 
for adminiſtring their Remedies in their proper 
ſeaſons 5 he only can diſcern ths Time when N- 
ture endeavours to throw off the burthen which 
#þon it 3 and when it is proper to aſſiſt it Qua 
natura vergit, ea ducere oportet. Thy # the 
main thing to be tonfidered, without which the 
end can hardly be obtained. 


 Pomitrves. 


"TT Urbith . Mineral, the Doſe is: from two 
grains td ſix. | ; 
Regulus of common Antimony, and alſo with 
- Mars, the Doſe is from four to eight grains. 
Golden Suiphur of Antimony, the Doſe is from 
two grains to fix. | 
Glaſs of Antimony, the Doſe js from two 
grains'to iv. | 
Liver of Antimony, or, Crocus AMetallorum, 
the Doſe is from four grains to eight. | 
wine Emetick, the Dole is from half an ounce 
to three qurices. 
Flowers of Aptimoiry, the Doſe is from two 
gfains to fix. - 
Powder of Alzaroth, the Doſe is from two 
Srains to fix, 
Gilla Fitriohi, the Doſe is from ten grains to 
2 drachm, oh 
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Salt of Vitriol, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to thirty. | 

Tartar Emetick, the Doſe is from three grains 
to ten, Fs | 

Tartar Emetick ſoluble, the Doſe is from four 
grains to fifteen. 


Spirit of Tabaco, the Doſe is from two drachms. 


to (ix, 
Green precipitated 7dercury, the Doſe is from 
two grains to x, 


_— — 


To ſtop Fomiting, 


A Urum Fulminans, the Doſe is from two 
grains to fx. | 
Extraf# of Mars aſtringent, the Doſe is from 


ten grains to two ſcruples. : 
Mars diaphoretick, the Doſe is from ten to 


twenty grains. | | 
Antimony diaphoretick, the Doſe is from fix 


grains to thirty. 
Bezoar Mineral, the Doſe is from four grains 
to lixteen. F 
Coral prepared, the Doſe is from ten grains 


to a drachm. 
Sal rolychreſt of Rochel, the Doſe is from one 


drachm to fix. 7 
Succinum, or, Ambar, the Doſe is from ten 


grains to half a draghm. _ 
Ambar-greeſe, the Doſe is from two to twelvg 


grops. © 
Ccc4q Eſſence 
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"Efſence of Cinnamon, the Doſe is'a drop. 
Eſſence of Cloves, the Doſe is from one drop 

to three. 

Oil of Muſcade, applied to the Stomach. 
Cream if Tartar, the Doſe is from half a 

drachm to three. 

k Diſtilled Vinegar, the Doſe is half a ſpoon- 

ul. | 

' Hungary-water, applied to the Noſe; Temples 

and Stomach. | 

| Laudanum, the Doſe is from half a grain to 

two grains. 


Francfort Pills, the Doſe is from fifteen grains 


to a drachm. 


T oterins's Cordial, the Doſe is from fix grains - 


to thirty. 

Elixir Froprietatis, the Doſe is from ſeven 
to twelve drops. 

Flowers of Benjamin, the Doſe is from two to 
five grains. 


Purgativer. 


— Ryſtal of the Aoon, the Doſe is from two 
2 grains to (iy. | 
Sweer Subltmate, the Doſe is from ſix grains 
to thirty. = 
Jerpetun! PL 
yy } ol3zchr:jtam, the Daſe is from one drackm 
ta its, | 


Tartarum Vutr:iclatim, the Doſe is from eight 


| þ#5i1s to thirty. 
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Cryſtal of Tartar, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to three drachms. 

Soluble Tartar, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to 
a drachm. 

Falap, the Doſe is from ten grains toa drachm, 

Roſins of Falap and Scammony, the Doſe is from 
four grains to twelve. 

Rhubarb, the Doſe is from fifteen grains to a 
drachm. 

Extra of Rhubarb, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. 

Extraft of Alces, the Doſe is from fifteen 


grains to a drachm. 


Extrafttum Panchymagogum, the Dole is from 
one ſcruple to two. 


Cornachine Powder, the Doſe is from fifteen to 


forty grains. 

Aagiſtery, or, the precipitate of Antimony, 
the Doſe is from four to twelve grains. 

The pale red precipitate of Mercury, the Doſe 
Is from four grains to ten. 

Extraf# of Roſes, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to two drachms. 

An izfuſion of Muſcad Roſes. 

Honey. 
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Aſtringents for ſtopping a Diarrhea, 


Ientery, Dyſentery, Hemorrhoids, Terms, 
bleeding at the Noſe ; Spitting of blood, 
and other hemorrhagies. ou 
The Decoftion of Plantane, 
oÞ Sal 
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Sal Saturni, the Doſe is. from two to four 
rains. 
Saffron .of Mars aſtringent, the Doſe is from 
fifteen grains to a drachm. 
Extract of Mars 4ſtringent, the Doſe is fro 
ten grains to two ſcruples. | 
Antimony Diaphoretick, the Doſe is from fix 
grains to thirty. 
| The AntiheFick of Poterius, the Doſe is 
from ten grains to two ſcruples. 
Prepared Coral, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm. . 
Styptick Water, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to two drachms. 
Ambar, the Doſe is from ten grains to half 
a drachm. 
| Rhubarb, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
drachm. 
Extra of Rhubarb, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. 
AMillifolium. 
Aouſear. 
Poterius's, Cordial, the Doſe is from fix grains 
to thirty. | 
Olibanum, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
drachm. 
Uſnea Crani Humant. 
Diſtilled Vinegar, the Doſe is half a ſpoon- 
ful. 
Laudanum, the Doſe is from half a grain to 
two grains. 
Sal Polychreſt of Rochel, the Doſe is from 
a drachm to fix. 
Sprrit of Sugar, the Doſe is from four to 
ten drops. 


Acts 
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© Acorns and thetr Cups, : the Dole-is from a 
{cruple to four. at rare 4 
Oil of Acorns, the Doſe is from two -drachms 
to an ounce. | _— | 
The ſhavings of Harts-horn made into 2 
Ptiſan. | 
The Jelly of Harts-horn, for Nouriſhment.- 
A Ptifan of the greater and lefler Comfrey. 
The decoftion of Azrimony. 
Roſe Water, the Doſe is from one ounce to fix. 
Conſerve of Cynorrhodon. 
A decottion of the Seed of Cynorrhodon. 
Provence Roſes. 
Orpin. 


Sudorificks. 


Urum fulminans, the D6{ is from” two to 
| f8 grains. 

Tintture of the Moon, the Doſe is from ſix to 
ſixteen drops. 

Burning Spirit of Saturn, the Doſe is from 
eight to ſixteen drops. 

Antimony Diapboretick, the Doſe is from ix 
to thirty grains. 

Bezoar Mineral, the Doſe is from fix to twen- 
ty grains. 

Sal Armeniack, and the Salt of Tartar given 
ſeparately, but immediately the one after the 
other, the Doſe is from four to ten grains of each. 

The Spirit of Humane Skull, the Doſe is from 
four to twenty four drops, 

Antiepueptick 


tam... 4 
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——_—_— Elixir, the Doſe is from four 
to twenty drops. 

Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, the Doſe is 
from ſix to twenty drops. | 

Decotion of Veronica or Speedwel. 

The Water of Carduus Benediftus and Balm, the 
Doſe is from two to fix ounces. 

Extras of Balm and Carduns benediFus, the 
Doſe is from a ſcruple toa drachm. 

Salts of Carduus benediftus and Balm, the Doſe 
is from ten grains to a ſcruple. | 

Volatile Salts of Tartar, Vipers, humane ſhall, 
blood, urine, hair, harts-horn, Ivory, the Doſe 
is from fx to ſixteen grains, "0: 

The Spirits of all theſe, the Doſe is from ten to 
thirty drops. 

Powder of Vipers, the Noſe is from eight to 
thirty grains. 

Bezoar Animal, the Doſe is from four to twen- 
ty graing 

Tin&ture of Antimony, the Doſe is from four 
drops to twenty. 

The Water of Walnuts, called Water of three 
Nuts, the Doſe is from one ounce to ſeven. 

Extraft of Walnuts, the Doſe is from a ſcruple 
ro a drachm, 

Volatile Aromatick Oily Salt, the Doſe is from 
four grains to fifceen. 

Volatile Aromatick Oily Spirit, the Doſe is from 
fix drops to twenty. 

Saudorifick Water of Fipers, the Doſe is from 


_ one drachm to half an ounce, 


Rofmn of Amoar, the Doſe is from ſix grains to 
fifteen. 
Ens Veneris, the Doſe is from lix grains to 4 


fcruple. 
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to thirty. = 
Olibanum, the Doſe is from a ſcruple tg'a 
drachm, 


Caufticks. 


L Apis Infernalis, or Perpetual Cauſtich. 
Vitriol,or Cryſtal of the Moon. 
Vitriol of Venus. | 
Sublimate Corroſsue. 
Red Precipitate. 
Oil of Mercury. 
Butter, or icy Oil of Antimony. 
Cauſtick Oil of Antimony. 
Arſenick. 
Canſtick Arſenick. 
Corroſtve Oil of Arſenick. 
Canſtick ſtone. 
Otl of Vitriol. 
Spirit of Nitre. 
Agua fortis. 


— — 


- tb gs 
Deterſwoes, or Vulneraries for Wounds 
and Hlcer S . FE 


' M2 $ uftum, or burnt Copper. 
Crocus of Copper. 
Verdegreaſe, 
| | Oil 


 Poterins's Cordial, the Doſe is from. ſix grains 7 
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OW Anthony made with Suzar. 
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Decofion of ry. 

Decofion of Betony. 

Decocion- of Sanicle. 

Decoftion of Scrophularia Major. 

Decofion of Fenndl, *N\\" + 

Decoftion of Hypericum. 

Birth-worte.-. (00A na: 

Oil of Tirpentines "1 1.9) + 

Orpin. : ann 

Peronica, or Speedwel. 4; + 

Little Centaury. yOIITy 


s Oil of Sugar. } p, |} | 


wn... 5 he 
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Allefolium. =— TAs . 49 \G 


Aouſear. ETERNITY 4 \9 \\Q ” 'W 
Tabaco. | ENTRIN \y 9 
Honey; 

Olibannm. END oe 
Lapis Admirabilis. \:.\. 
Lapis mer rn 1 
Lapis Medicamentoſus. 


Ol of Benjamin. 


Oll of Camphire. avril 


Tin&ure of Myrrhe and Alces. 
Spirit of Honey. 
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Phagedemct Water.” 
Virgins Mulk, 
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Deſiccatives to be apphied outwardly. 


0 Alt of Jupiter 


Magiſtery of Biſmuth. 
Minium or Red Lead. 
Ceruſſe. 

Burnt Lead, 

Salt of Saturn. 
Magiſtery of Saturn. 
Balſom of Saturn. 
Butter of Saturn. 
Uſnea Cranii humani, 


 Vitriol. 


Colcothar. 

Lapis Medicamentoſus. 
Lapis Philoſophorum. 
Styptick Water. 
Acorns and their cups. 


M 


Cofmeticks. 


Agiſtery of Fupiter. 
Flowers of Fupter. 

Magiſtery of Biſmuth. 

Magiſtery of Saturn. 
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\ Fir Contuſrons and D:flocations. 


Ulnerary Water. 
Spirit of Wine. 

Queen of Hungary s water. 
Oil of Brick. 
Oil of Wax. 
Spirit of Volatile Salt Armoniack. 
Tur pent ine. 
Otl of Turpentine. 
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Diſſolvents. 


Crophularia major. __ 

A Bag of decrepitated Salt. 

A Plate of Lead. 

Duick-fulver. - 

White Precapitate, 

Sweet Sublimate, 

Oil of Vipers. 

Fat of Vipers. 

Otl of Turpentine. © WH A | 

Sulphur. 2% AN 'V} 

Balſom of Sulphur. 4 14 5 Mk 

Otl of Tartar. 

Oil of Paper. 

Ol of Wax. 

Or] of Brick. 

BHaljom of Saturn. 
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Dueen of Hungary s Water. 
Spirit of Wine. 

Gumm Ammoniack. 

Oil of Gumm Ammoniacks 
Urine, 

Gun-ſhot-water. 
Ailt-folium, 

Mint. 

Honey. | 

Oil of Humane Skull. 


PPT | "8 —_ 
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Againſt Tetters, Itch and Scurfs. 


\ 

Alt of Saturn. 

white Precipitate, 
Sweet Sublimate. 
Spirit of ”hiloſophick Vitriol. 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquiuma 
Spirit of Tabaco. 
Tintture of Antimony. 
Red Precipitate Mercurys 
Panacea Merenrialts, 
Spirit of Vent, 
Oil of Paper. 
\ Phagedenick Water. 
Flower of Sulphur. 
Oil of Myrrhe, Foe 
Laps Medicamentoſus of Crollix; 


/ 
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For n hitening and cleanſing the Skin from 
all ſorts of ſpots. 


Trawberry Water. 

Oueen of Hungary s water. 
oi Tartar per deliquium. 
Virgins Milk. 

The Liquor of fixt Nitre. 
Oil of Acorns. 

Oil of Filberds. 
Snatl-water. 

Frogs-ſpawn Water. 
Decottion of Orpin. 
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For a Cancer. 


IL of Wax. 
Butter of Saturn. 
Oil of Turpentine. 
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For a Gangrene, 


" Aps admirabils, 

J Vulnerary IWater, 
Lime Water, 
Phagedenick Water, 


p \ 
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Oil of Canſtick Antimony. 

Spirit of Wine. 

| Dueen of Hungary's Water, 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armontack. 
Alom-Water. BS 

_ Oil of Guatacum,or,Lignum ſanfum; 

Spirit of Guatacum. 

Oil of Tartar. 

Elixir Proprietats. 

Tinfture of Myrrhe and Aloes: 

Oil of Myrrhe: 

Urine. 

Oil of Benjamin. 

Oil of Camphire. 

Oil of Gumm Ammoniach, 
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Volatile Salts of Vipers, Harts-horn and Urine: 


Spirit of Honey. 


Ozl of Brick. 


Balſom of Saturn: 
Birthwort. 


Speedwel; 
Maint. 


A 


Againſt the Kings-evil: 


Ddd 4 


Pirit of Cochleariaz the Doſe is from fix 

drops to twenty. | 
Spirit of Creſſes, the Doſe is from fifteen 
Urops to a drachm. | - 
Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from fix gfains 
to fifteen; 


T; ar t as 
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Tartar Vitriolated, the Doſe is from ten to 
thirty grains. 
Panacea Mercurials, the Doſe is from fix 
grains to two ſcruples. 
Extrattum Panchymagogum, the Doſe is from 
one grain to two. 
Rofin of Falap, the Doſe is from four grains to 
twelve, 
S$4l Polychreſtum, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to fix drachms. 
Diaphoretick Mineral, the Doſe is from fix to 
thirty grains. 
Bezoar Ameral, the Doſe is from lix to twen- 
ty grains. 
Bupthalmum, or, Ox-Eye into Ptiſan, 
The decoftion of Scrophularia major. 


\ 
Er the Plagne, Malign. wat  Fevers, 
and Small Fox. 


Urum fulminans, the Doſe is from two to 
11x grains, 

Tin&ure of the Moon, 
ſixteen drops. 

Burning Spirit of Saturn, the Doſe is from 
eight to ſixteen drops. 

' Antimony Diaphoretick, the Eofe is from fix 
grains to thirty. 

Bezoar Mineral, the Doſe is from (ix to twenty 
grains, 

Ens Feners, the Roſe is from fix grains to a 
{cruple. 


the Doſe 1s from fix to 
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Poterins's Cordial, the Doſe 1s from fix to 
thirty grains. 

Spirit of humane Skull, the Doſe is from four 
to twenty four drops. 

Sal Armoniack, and Salt of Tartar, given fe- 
parately, but immediately one after another, the 
Doſe of each is from four to ten grains. 

Flowers of Sul Armomack, the Dote 15 from 
four to fifteen grains. 

Volatile Spirit of Sal Armontack, the Doſe is 
from ſix to twenty drops. 

Spirit of Sal Armomack dulcified, the Doſe 'is 
from twelve to thirty drops. 

Acid Spirit of Sal Armontack, the Doſe is from 
four to ten drops. 

Ambargreaſe, the Doſe is from half a grain 
to four grains. 

Eſſence of Ambargreaſe, the Doſe is from two 
to twelye drops. 

Shavings of Harts-horn and Ptiſan. 

Felly of Harts horn. 

Water of a Harts-head, the Doſe is from one 
ounce to four. 

Tinfture of Antimony, the Doſe is from four 
drops'to twenty. 

. Spirituons Vater of Cinnimon, the Doſe is from 
one drachm to three. 

Ort, or Eſſence of Cinnamon, the Doſe is one 


drop. 


TinFure of Cinnamon, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to tyo drachms, 

Cloves. 

Eſſence of Cloves, the Doſe is from one drop 
to three. 
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Oil of Muſcade, or, Nutmeg, the Doſe is from 
four grains to ten. 

water of Carduns Benediftus and Balm, the 
Doſe is from two ounces to fix. - 

Extrafts of Balm and Carduws Benediins, the 
Doſe is from one ſcruple to a drachm. 
_ Olibanum, the Doſe is from one ſcruple to a 
drachm. 
' Magifteriale, or, cor pounded Water of Balm, 
the Doſe is from one drachm, to.an ounce. 

S:lts of Carduns Benediftus and Balm, the 

Doſe: is from ten grainsto a ſcruple. 
q Ds Vinegar, the Doſe is .half a Spoon- 
U 

Tin&ture of Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from 
ten drops to thirty. | 
Volatile Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from ix 
to fifteen grains, 

Elixir ! roprietatis, the Doſe is from ſeven 
to twelve drops. 

Flowers of Benjamin, the Doſe is from two 
grains to five. 

7yrrhe, the Doſe is from ten Srains to a 
ſcruple. 
 Tinfture of Myrrhe, the Doſe is from {ix 
drops to fifteen, 

Power of Vipers, the Loſe js from eight 
rains to thirty. 

Bezoar Animal, the Doſe is from four grains 
to riventy, 

Poeriss Antibeick, the Cole is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples, 

Walt 3/ater, the C ofe is from one ounce to 
ſeven. | | | 


Excirnt 
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Extraft of Walnuts, the Doſe 1s from one 
{cruple to three. 


Sal Volat. Oleof. the Doſe is from four grains 


to fifteen. 
rr. Yolat. Oleoſ. the Doſe is from ſix to 
twenty drops. 

Sudorifick Water of Vipers, the Doſe is from 
one drachm to half an ounce. 

Volatile Salts of Vipers, Humane Skull, Blood, 
Urin, Hair, Harts-horn and Ivory, the Doſe is 
from ſix grains to ſixteen. | 

Spirit of the ſame parts of Animals, the Doſe 
is from ten to thirty drops. _ | 

Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, the Doſe is from 
eight drops to ſixteen. | 

Spirit of Camphire Wine, the Doſe is from 
four drops to ten. 

Lueen of Hungary's Water, the Doſe is from 
half a drachm to two drachms. 


For the French Pox. 


Leſh of Vipers and Powder, the Doſeis from 
eight grains to thirty. 

Volatile Salt of Vipers, the Doſe is from 1x 
grains to ſixteen. 

Spirit of Vipers, the Doſe is from ten drops 
to thirty. 

Sudorifice Water of Vipers, the Doſe is from 
one drachm to half an ounce. 

Spirit of Guaiacum, the Doſe is from halt a 
drachm to a drachm and a half, 
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Antimony Diaphoretick, the Doſe by from ſix 
grains to thirty. 

Tin&#ure of Antimony, the Doſe is From four 
drops to twenty. 

Red | recipitate Mercury, the Doſe. is from 
four grains to twenty. 

Green Precipitate Merenry, the: Doſe is from 
two to (ix grains. .._ 

Panacea Mercurialisythe Doſeis from {ix grains 
to two ſcruples. + 

Extras of Balm, Carduns Bepedifius, Guai- 
gcum, the Doſe is. from one fſcruple to a 
drachm. 

Salts of the . ſame Plants, the Doſe is from 
ejght grains to a ſcruple. 

Crude Mercury made into an Ointment for 
Fridtions. 7 4 | 

Cinnabar tor Fumigations. 

T owder of Algaroth, the Doſe is from a grain 
fO 11, 

Sweet Sublimate, the Doſe is from {ix grains 
to half a drachm, 

White I recipitate,. the Doſe is trom four to 
fifteen grains, 

Turbith Mineral, the Doſe is from two grains 
ko 1}. 


Aqua AMercxrialis, the Doſe is from three. - 


drachms to an ounce. 
Cinnabar of Antimo") ') the Doſe is from {ix 
£rains to fiftcen, 
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For a continual Salivation, or any other Dif 
eaſe occaſioned by the Vapour of Mercury 
or Lead, 


OLD in Powder or p Leaf, the Doſes is from 
fix grains to thirty. 
Aurum Fulminans, the Doſe is from two grains 
to fix. 
Poterins's Cordial, the Doſe is from- fix grains 
to thirty. 
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For a Gonorrhea., 


T Pris the Doſe is from eenty grains 


to a drachm. 

Spirit of Turpentine, the Doſe is'from four to 
twelve grains. 

Red | recipitate Mercury, the Doſe is from 
four grains totwenty, 

Green Precipitate Mercury, the Doſe is from 
two grains to (ix. 

Panacea Mercurialis, the Doſe is from fix 
grains to two ſcruples. 


Sweet Sublimate, the Doſe is from fix grains 


to thirty. 


Cryſtal Mineral, the Doſe is from twenty 
grains to thirty, 


To 
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To ſtop a Gonorrhea, 


Oterins's Antihefick, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. 

Lapis Medicamentoſus for an Injeftion,a drachm 
for eight ounces of Plantane-water, or the water 
of a Forge. darighy 6 L- 

Prepared Coral, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm. | | 

Ambar, the Doſe is from ten grains to two 
ſcruples. 

Crocus Martis Aſtringens, the Doſe is from 
ten grains to a drachm. _ | | 

Extraft of Mars Aftringent, the Doſe is from 
one ſcruple to a drachm. 

Laudanum, the Doſe is from half a grain to 
two grains. 

- Salt of Saturn, the Doſe is fron one grain 
to four. 

Antimony. Diaphoretick, the Doſe is from fix 
grains to thirty. 

Green Precipitate_ Mercury, the Doſe is from 
two grains to 1x, | 
. Aillefolium. 

Injection. of Lapis Admirabilis. 

Injection of Lapis Philofophorum. 
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For Venzreal Chankers. 


YOulais, Anthimoſis. 
Red Precipttate. 


. Burm-Alom. Lapis 
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Lapis infernalis. wo, Yet 
Green Precipitate of Mercury. along! 


Panacea Mercurialis. 

Canſtick ſtone. 

Oil of Mercury, applyed to the Sore. 

Sweet Sublimate, t the Doſe is from fx guns 
to thirty. 

Decoftion of Antimony. 

Guatacum. 

Purgatives. 
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Aperitives —_ a Dri" my FR 
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| Ryſt als of the Afoon, the Doſe is 'from two 
rains to ſix. 
Gn of Mars Aperitive, the Doſe is from 
ten grains to two-ſcruples, 
'Salt, or Vitriol. of Mars, the Doſe is from 
four grainsto twelve. 
'Tinfure of Mars, the Doſe is from a drachm 
to half an ounce. 
Extratt of Mars Aperitive, the doſe is from 
ten grains to two ſcruples. 
Sweet Sublimate, the Doſe is from fix to thirty 
grains ina Pill, 
Spirit of Salt,. the Doſe is from four drops 
to ten, 
Salt-peter refined, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm. 
' Sal -Polychreſtum, the Doſe is from half a 
arachm to fix drachms. 
| Salt 
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Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe i is from ten grains 
to two ſcruples.” 

Sal Armoniack, the Doſe is from fix grains to 
twenty four. 

Acid Spirit of Sal Armoniack, the Doſeis from 
four drops to eight. 

Panacea Mercurialis, the Doſe is from fl Ix 
grains to two ſcruples. 

Salt of Nuts, the Doſe is from ſix grains to a 
ſcruple. 

Spirits of Salt, Vitriol, Sulphur, and Nitre 
Dulcified, the Doſe is from four to ten drops. . 

Volatile Salt of Ambar, the Doſe is from four 
grains to ſixteen. 


Spirit of Ambar, the Doſe is from ten to | 


twenty four drops. 
Zalap, the Doſe is from ten grains toa arachm. 
Roſins of Falapand Scammony, the Doſe is from 
four grains to twelve. 


Salts of Tamarisk and Wormmwood, the Doſe i 6 


from ſix grains to twenty four. 
Spirit of Sygar, the Noſe is from four to ten 
drops. 


Cryſtal of Tartar, the Doſe is from half 


a drachm to three drachms. 
Soluble Tartar, the Noſe is from three grains 
to a drachm. 

Martial Tartar Soluble, the Doſe is from” ten 
grains to half a drachm. 

Fixt Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to thirty. 

Tartar Titriolated, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to thirty. 

Spirit of Turpentin, the Doſe is from four 
6ops to twelve, 
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Gumm Ammoniack, the Doſe is from ten to 
twenty four grains. | 
Spirit of Gumm Ammomack, the Doſe is from 
eight drops to ſixteen. 
Volatile Salt of Urine, the Doſe is from ſix 
to ſixteen grains. | 
Spirituous Water of Strawberries, the Doſe 


!is from half a ſpoonful to two ſpoonfuls. 


Spirituous Water of Raſberries, the Doſe is 
from halfa ſpoonful to two ſpoonfuls. 

Spirit of Creſſes, the .Doſe is from fifteen 
drops to a drachm. 

Spirit of Urine, the Doſe is from eight to 


jtwenty four drops. 


Spirit of Cochlearia, the Doſe is from fifteen 


;drops toa drachm. 


 Cornachin Powder, the Doſe is from twenty 
to forty five grains, 

Extratt of Ales, the Doſe is from a ſcruple 
toa drachm. 

Extrattum Panchymagogum, the Doſe is from 
ten grains to two ſcruples. 

Rhubarb, the Doſe is from fifteen grains to a 
lrachm. 

Vomitives. 

Conſerve of Cynorrhodon, 

Little Centaur). 


PRO 
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For a Squinſie. 


Alt of Saturnin a Gargariſm, one ſcruple to- | 


eight ounces of a proper Liquor. 
Cryſtal Mineral, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm. 


Alom in a Gargariſm, one drachm to eight | 


ounces of a proper Liquor. 

Spirits of Vitriol of Alom, the Doſe is fron 
four to eight drops. 

Prepared Coral, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm. 


Hypochoudriack Melancholy. 


Rams Spirit of Saturn, the Doſe is from 
eight to ſixteen drops. 

Tin&aure of Mars, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to three, 

Salt of Mars, the Doſe is from four to twelve 
grains. 

Extraft of Mars Aperitive, the Doſe is from 
ten grains to two ſcruples. _ 

Saffron of Mars Aperitive, the 
one ſcruple to a drachm. 

Mars Dtaphoretick, the Doſe is from ten to 
twenty grains. T 

Salt-peter fixed by Coals, the Doſe is from (ix- 
teen grains to thirty. 


Doſe is | from 


Foelatile 


grain 
S$Þ 
drach 
T1 
drops 
Co 
to for 


, 
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Polatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, the Doſe is 


| from fix drops to twenty. 


{ 
; 
; 
! 
; 


4 


| 


Flowers of Sal Armoniack, the Doſe is from 


! four to fifteen grains. 


Root of black Hellebore dryed, the Doſe is from 
ſix grains to half a drachm. 

Maxifteriale, or, compounded Water of Balm, 
the Doſe is from a drachm to an ounce. 

Eſſence of Ambar-greaje, the Doſe is from 


| two to twelve drops. 


Oil. of Cinnamon, the Doſe is a drop. 

Soluble Tartar, the Doſe is from ten grains to 
two ſcruples. 

Martial Tartar Soluble, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to half a drachm. | 
Fixt Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from ten. 
grains to thirty, 

Volatile Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from fix 
grains to fifteen, | 
Tinf&ture of the Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is 
from ten to thirty drops. 

Tartar Vitriolated, the Doſe is from ten to 
thirty grains. 

Extraftum Panchymagogum, the Doſe is from 


lone ſcruple to two. 


Spirit of Gumm Ammoniack, the Doſe is from 


Jeight to ſixteen drops. 


. Powder of Vipers, the Doſe is from eight 
grains to thirty. 

Spirit of Rasberries, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm |to two drachms. 

Tin&ure of Antimony, the Doſe 1s from four 
drops to twenty. 

Cornachine Powder, the Doſe is from twenty 
to forty five grains, 
For 
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For the Epilepſie, Palſie, Apoplexy and | dr 
Lethargy. 


Firit of Venus, the Doſe is from four to eight ! ;4, 
drops. ; 

Glaſs of Antimony, the Doſe is from two grains {pn 

'to ix. ns 

Poterius's Cordial, the Doſe is from fix grains Þ4, | 

to thirty. L 

Compounded Magiſteriale Balm-water, the Doſe |, © 


is from one drachm to an ounce. a7 
Humane Skull, the Doſe is from ten grains to |}, + 
two {cruples. þ: 
Oit of Humane Skull, the Doſe is from one fn,/ 
drop to ix. G 
Emetick Tartar ſoluble, the Doſe is from four | q-. 
to twenty grains. E. 


Syrup Emetick, the Doſe is from half an ounce 

to two Ounces. 
zver of Antimony, or, Crocus Metallorum, 

the Doſe is from two to eight grains. 

Wine Emetick, the Doſe is from halfan ounce 
to three ounces. 

Flowers of Atitimony, the Doſe 1s from two 
grains to lix. 

Powder of Algaroth, the Doſe Is from one 
grain to fix. ; 

Cinnabar of Antimony, the Doſe is from fix 
fo fifteen grains. 

Velatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, the Doſe is 
from ix drops to twenty, 

Tinfture of Ambar, the Doſe is from ten 
drops to a crachm, 


Clear 


£ 
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"Clear Oil of © Atbay, the Doſe is —_ one 


| drop to four. _ 
OH of Guziacim vefified, the Doſe is from 


! two drops to fix. 


, 
"4 
4 


The Waters of Balm and Carduus Benedifins; 
' the Doſe is from two to ſix ounces: 


Extratt of Balm and Carduns Benediftus; the 


{Doſe is from” one ſcruple to a drachm: 


Spirit of Wine, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to.three. _. 
Deen of Hungaty's Water, the Doſe is from 
one drachm to two. | 
Spirit of Tartar, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to three. 
Sprrit of Tabaco, it is a ſtrong Vomitive, the 
Doſe is from two drachms to fix: 

Gilla Vitriolt, the Doſe is from ten grains to 
a drachm. 

A Clyſter of Tabaco. 

Butter of Wax applyed outwardly. 

Olibanim, the Doſe is from one ſcruple to a 


irachm. 

" Uſnea of Himane Stull, 
Spirit of Man's Skull, the Doſe is fm four 
to twerity four drops. 
Elixir Antiepileptick, the Doſe is from four 
rops to twerity. 
Tin&Fure of Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from 
in to thirty drops: 

Volatile Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from ſix 
rains to fifteen. 

Extratum Pavchymagcgum, the Doſe is from 
ne ſcruple to two. 

Spirit rf Camphire Wine; the Dole is from half 
drachm to a Urachm: 


Eee Tint#urF 
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" Tinfture f Arrhe, the Doſe is from ix drops 
to fifteen. 

Valatile Salts | of | Vipers, Harts-horn,, ory, 
Man's Blood, Orin, Skull, Hair, the Doſe is from 
ſix to ſixteen grains. 

Spirit of theſe. Animals, the Doſe, i IS from, ten 
to thirty drops. . | 

Oil of Bricks, applyed outwardly. 


Sal Volatile Oleoſum, the Doſe is from four to 


fifteen grains. 
Spiritus. Volatilis Oleoſus, the Doſe -is from {ix 


drops to twenty. 
Ens Veners, the Doſe is from fix grains to 2 


ſcruple. 


GR _————O—  — _” —— — _  - 


For a Qwartan Fever. 


ARS Diaphoretick, the Doſe is from ten | 


to twenty grains. | 
Salt of Mars, the Dole is from four to twelve 


grains. 


Tintture of Mars, the Doſe is from one drachm 


to half an ounce. 

Extraft of Mars, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to two ſcruples. _ 

' Sweet Sublimate, the Doſe js from fix to thirty 
grains. 

Golden Sulphur of Antimony, the Doſe is from 
two grains to fix, 

_— of Antimony, the Doſe is trom two grains 
to_lix.-- 
Srup Emetick, the Doſe is from two drachms 
to an ounce and an halfe 


'< rOcus | 
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Crocus Metallorum, the Doſe is from two to 


| eight grains. 


Wine Emetick; the Doſe is frorti half an ounce 


| to three ounces; 


Gila Vitrioli; the Doſe is from twenty grains 


| toa drachm. 


Tartar Emetick ſuloble, the Doſe is from four 
to twenty grains. 

Cornachine Powder, the Doſe is from twenty 

to forty five grains. 

Flowers of Antimony, the Doſe is from two 
| grains to ſix. 

Powder of Alzaroth, the Doſe is from two 
grains to fix. 

Water of Nuts, the Doſe is from one ounce 
to ſeven... 

Extra of Nuts; the Doſe is from one ſcruple 
to a drachm. 

Salt of Nuts, the Doſe i is from fix grains to 4 
feruple. 
 Nitre fixt by Coals, the Doſe is fromi ſixteen 
to thirty grains. 

Flowers of $al Armoniack; the Doſe is from 
| fix totwenty grains. 

Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack; the Doſe 1s 
| from ſix drops to twenty. . | 

Fixt Febrifugous Salt of Sal Armoniack; the 
| Doſe is from eight grains to thirty, 

Sal Armoniack and Salt of Tartar, given ſe- 
parately, immediately one after another, the Doſe 
1s from four grains to eight of each. _ 

Peruvian Bark, the Loſe is from halfa drachm 
to two drachms. + | 

Tintture of the Teruvian Bark, made with Witte 
or Water, the Doſe is from one ounce to three: 
Eee 2 Tin&turs 
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* Tinfture of Peruvian Bark, made with Spirit of 


W ine, the Doſe is from ten drops to adrachm.,' tc 
' The Febritugous Roſa ſols,. the Doſe is from *' 

talf a drachm to two drachms. | of 

- Extratt of the Peruvian Bark, the Doſe is from : 

tw elve grains to half a drachm. ' ty 
Salt of the Peruvian Bark, the Doſe 1s from 

ten grains to a {cruple. fo 
Cryſtal of Tartar, the Doſe is from half 8 8b 

drachm to three, | on 
Soluble Tartar, the Doſe is from ten grains to ! gx 


two ſcruples. 

Soluble Tartar of Mars, the Doſe is from ten ! > 6 
grains tohalf a drachm. The 
Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from ten to thirty ! pp; 


rains. 
: Vitriolated Tartar, the Doſe is from ten to | Sp 
thirty grains. | ar: 
: Folatile Salts of Tartar and Urine, the Doſe | _ 
is from fix grains to fifteen. | dra 
. Extraftum Panchymagogium, the Nole is from ! 


one ſcruple to two. 
Spirit of Gumm Ammoniack, the Doſe is from | 


eight to ſixteen drops. | to; 
\. Camphire hung about the Neck or Arms, two ! © \ 
drichms. | | fert 
,-Lefſer Centaury in Infulion. | E5 

| fror 


A Cs ras. 
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£ gainſt Tertian and double Tertian Fevers. 


" Oluble Emetick T; artar, the Doſe is from four ! drac 
to fjxteen grains. | 
Gilla Vitriolt, the Doſe is from twenty grains ! Nec 
to'a drachin, _ Salt- : 


'O 


19 


Neck. 


—__ 


— 


Saltpeter Purifeed, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm. 

Sal Polychreſtum of Rochelle, the Doſe is from 
one drachm to fix. 

Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe is from ten grains to 
two ſcruples. © - 

Spirit of. Nitre © Dulcified, the Doſe 1s from 
four to eight drops, 

The Acid Spirit of Sal Armomack, Vitriol, Alom, 
and Sulphur, the Doſe is from four to eight 
drops. --. . 

The Peruvian Bark, the Doſe is from halt 
a drachm to two drachms. 35 

Tinfture of Peruvian Bark, made with Wine or 
Water, the-Doſe is from one ounce to three. 

Tinfure of the i eruvian Bark made with the 
Spirit of Wine, the Doſe is from ten drops to a 
drachm. 

Febrifugdus Roſa; Sol:s, the Doſe is from one 
drachm to two. 

Water of Nuts, the Doſe is from one ounce 


| to ſeven. 


Extraft of Nats, the Doſe is from a ſcruple 


| to adrachm. 


| Salt of Nuts, the Doſe is from fix grains to a 


| Kruple.. 


Extra& of the Peruvian Bark, the Doſe 'is 


| from twelve grains to half a drachm. 


Salt of the : eruvian Bark, the Doſeis from ten 


| grains to a ſcruple. 


Leſſer Centaury in Infuſion. 
Cryſtal of Tartar, the Doſe is fron half a 


' drachm to three drachms, 


Camphire applyed to the Arm, ir hang r about the 
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Againſt continued Fews Se 


Alt-peter Purified, or Cryſtal Mineral, the 
Doſe is from ten grains to a drachm. 
Sal Polychreſtum of Rochelle, the Doſe is from 
drachm to fix. 
Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe is from ten grains to 
two ſcruples. | 


Doſe is from four to eight drops. 
= / | Cryſtal of Tartar, -the Doſe is' from half a 
drachm to three drachms. 

Soluble Emetick Tartar, the Doſe i is from four 
to ſixteen grains. 

Vinum Emeticum, the Doſe is from half an 
ounce to three ounces. 

 Laudanum, the Doſe is from half a grain to 
two grains. 


| _ ' fgarnſt Rheumatiſins. 


Gf of Creſſes, the Noſe is from fifteen grains 
| to a drachm. - 


| £ ' Tartarum Vitriolatum, the Doſe is from ten 
| ' grains to half a drachm, 

| Soluble Tartar, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
| drachm. 2 | | ; 
| | Spirit of Salt, the Doſe is from four to eight 
| drops. af : Fo FM 44 


| i | Anttepileptick 


Spirits of Vi wrivl, Alom, and Sulphur, the 
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' - Antieptleptick Elixir, the Doſe is from four 
 Tandarnm; the Doſe is from half a grain to 
three-grains. 
Powder of Vipers, the Doſe is from eight to 
thirty grains. | ES 
+ Sudorifice Water of Vipers, the Doſe is from 
a drachm to half an ounce. 

Atrcurial Panacea, the Doſe is from {x grains 
to thirty. | EE: 

Sweet Sublimate Adercury, the Doſe is from 
{ix to twenty grains. 

Antimonium Diaphoreticum, the Doſe is from 
{1x to thirty grains. 

Aurum fulminans, the Doſe is from two to fix 
grains. 

Spirit of Wine. 

een of Hung aries Water, applyed externally, 

Otl of Turpentine, | 

Spirit of Urine. 

Spirit of Sal Armoniack. 

Otl of Bricks. 

Oll of Wax. 

Otl of Vipers. 

Oil of Nutmegs | 

Vulnerary Water for gunſhot Wounds, 


| drops to twenty. 


Agaimſt Worms. 


| yo Mercurialis, the Doſe is from þ..: 
L grains to two ſcruples. 


-» i 
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Sweet Sublimate Mercur -y, the Doſe .is. fon 
four to thirty grains. 

' Precipitate of the colour of Boſts, the Doſe is 
from four to twenty grains. nity ooh 

Leſſer Centaur), 

Raſpings of Harts-horn in 4a "py ſav, hay in 
Powder, the Doſe is from ten grains to, a drach m. 
Rhubarb, the Doſe j is from, twelve grains ta 
a Drachin. .. 
 Entraft of Rhubarb, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. _ 

Extra#t of Aloes the Doſe is from nite gone 
to a drachm. 


* * _— . 
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cT nor of Flintſtones, the Doſe i is from ten 
to thirty drops. 

Antimonium Diaphoreticum, the Doſe i is from fix 
Trains to thirty. 

Sweet Sublimate Mercury, the Dole is from ſix 
to thirty grains. 
Piaphoretick Mars, the iofe 1s from ten ,to 
twenty grains, 
Hperitrve Saffron of Mars, the Doſe 1 Is from 
ten grains to two ſcruyles.' 
Prepared Coral, the Doſe is from ten rezus to 
a drachin. 
Polatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, the Dok 
fr " = drops totwenty. 
rite Salt of Ambar, the Doſe 1 IS irom 6 

grain to fixteen. 
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Spirit of Ambar, the Doſe is from one to four | 


Water of Creſſes,. the ePaſe 1 1s from fifteen drops 

to a drachm, ESE Wohinge 

Spirit of Seurvygraſs, the Doſe iS from ten 

drops to a drachm. vs 117 
Ens $4 ah the Doſe 1s rom lig. grainkto 
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er Ctanry,— «a 
Antiepileptick Elixixy the Doſe 1s ; from. four to 
twenty drops. 2 IA 
Spirit of Humane Head , the © Poſe iS from 
four to four and twenty drops. 
Tinire of Antimony, the Doſe is from four 
drops to twenty. 
Sal Volatile Oleoſum? the pag” js from four 
grains to fifteen, 
Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus, the-oſe- isfronr fix 
drops to tiyenty. ) 4 \O *,_ # 
” Spiriti of | Guaiacum, the Doſe is from. half a 
drachm toa drachm and a half. 5:1 Ye 
Tartirim Vitriolatum, the Doſe: is from ten 
grains to thirty. 
Volatile Salts of -Tartar, Urint; Vi pers, gud 
Harts-horn, the Doſe is from fix tatifteen, 
Spirit of Gumm Ammoniack, the Doſe: 1s. fv 
eight to ſixteen drops. 
 Precipitate of Mercury of the colour of Pale Ro- 
ſes, the Doſe is from four tS ten grains, - 
Panacea Mercurialis, the Doſe is' from fix 
grains to two ſcruples. . 

Water for Gun-ſhot wounds, appl jed externally. 
The admirable Stone, applyed externally. 


Againſt 
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Againſt Dee, | 
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IL of Bricks. OD oY Þ _ Ks 
Oil of | Piper. el tot 213 73 | Dropy e\ in rr 
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Spirit of Wine. 
 Dnten'of | Hunghry's Watur." 
8 _y Oil F T, Tartar, 
Agatuſt the Tooth-ach. 
IL i of Cloves. 6 VO 2h C 
DOS Capers, . Applied to | 
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Sans, of. Hungary's Water. 
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Againſt the PPP or, title + ter 
| of the Mouth, | þ+ 07 atiis: 


Parit of Alm. 2TH ©) £211 = 
Spirit of Vitriol.” 
"9% ——_—.. E Applied. 
Spirit of Sulphur. - rod them: 
Vitriol of Cypris. . Y 
Alon. | 6, 


To cleanſe the Blood... 


> Trawberry and Rasberry Waters, the OIEG IS 
from half a ſpoonful to two ſpoonfuls. 

Spirits of Strawberries and Rasberries, the Doſe 
is from half a drachm to twodrachms. 

TinFure of Salt of Tet ar, the Dofe is from 
ten to thirty drops. 

Spirit of Tartar, the Doſe i is from one drachm 
to three. 
' Volatile Salt \ #5 Tar fear, the Doſe is from fix 
grains t to fifteen. | 

* Antimonium Diaphoreticum, the Dofe i is from 
fx grains to thirty. 
 . Stomachicum Poterit, the Doſe i is from fix grains 
to thirty. 


' Spirit of Humane Head, the Doſe js from four 
drops to twenty four. 


Antiepiletick Elixi, £ the Doſe is from four 


drops to twenty. 


Hezoar 
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Bezoar Mineral, the Doſe is from ix to twenty 
grains. 


Powder of Vipers, the Doſe is from eight 


grains to thirty. 
Volatile Salt of Vipers, the Doſe is from two 


grains to fifteen. 
Volatile Salt of Humane Blood, the Doſe is from 


two grains to fifteen. 
_— of Aloes, the Doſe i is from fifteen 


ins to a drachm. 


lixir Proprietats, the Doſe is from ſeven to 


twelve drops. 
Agrimony in DecoGtton. 


Extraf# of Roſes, the Doſe is from half a | 


drachm to twodrahms. 
Tartarum Vitriolatum, the Doſe is from fix 
grams to a ſcruple. 


4: Gentaury. 


Againſt Diſeaſes of the Lungs and Breaft. 


Gopbs drawn from the Cinnabar of Antimony, 
the Doſe is from two to eight grains. 

Oil of Bricks, applied externally. 
. . Flower, of. Sulphur, the Doſe is from ten to 
thirty grains. 
 DAagiſtery of. Sulphur, the Doſe is from fix t to 
ſixteen grains. 
| Baljog of Sulphur, the Doſe 1 is from one drop 
to Ix. 
. Sugarcandy. 
' Landanam, the "Doſe is ; Bow half a grain tp 
tw9 grains, Oil 
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Oil of Acorns, the _—C IS fron t two. > drach 


: to an ounce. 


Bugloſs in a Ptifan.” 

Feronica in a Pti 7 

Syrup of Tobaco. 

Spirituons Hydromel, the Doſe is half a 2lafs, 
Common Hydromel, the Doe is a glaſs. 
Vulnerary Hydromel, the Doſe-isa ſmall glaſs. 


| Antiepileptick Elixir, the Doſe is from four 


to twenty drops. 

Roſe Water, the Doſe is from one ounce to fix. 

Flowers of Benzoin, .the Doſe is from two to 
five grains. 

: Hydromel. 

Olibanum, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
drachm. 


To ſtrengthen the Heart aud Brain. 


Trawberry and Raiberry waters, the Doſe is 
from half a ſpoonful to two ſpoonfuls. 

Spirits of Strawberries and Rasberries, the 
Doſe is from half a drachm to two drachms. 

Balm Water, the Doſe is from two to fix oun- 
Ces. 

Eſſence of Ambargreaſe, the Doſe is from two 
to twelve drops. 

Cinnamon Water, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to three. 
01, or Eſſence of Cimanmon, the Doſe is one 
drop. | 


Tindare 
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 Tin&uxe : of Cinnamoit, the: Doſe is from" half 
a drachm to two drachms. 

Eſſence of Cloves, the Doſe \is from one drop 
to three, 

Sal Volatile Oleoſum, the Doſe is from four to 
fifteen grains.' -: 

Spiritus Polatilis Olzoſus, the nh is from ſix 
to twetity drops. 

The: Felly of Harts-horn in Meat. 


The Conſerve, Decoftion, or Powder of Sage. -_ 


Betony in a Conſerve, Decoftton, or Powder. 

l Roſe Water, the Doſe is from one ounce to 
X, 

Spirit of Roſes, the Doſe is from half a arachr 
to two drachms. 

Orange Flower Water the Doſe is from a drachm 
to an ounce. 

Stomachicum Poteri:,the Doſe 1s from ix grains 
to thirty. 

Spirituous Hydromel, the Doſe is halt a glaſs, 

"Queen of Hingary's Water, the Doſe is froin 

one drachm to two. 

Compounded Magiſterial Balm Water, the Doſe 
is $ from a drachm to an ounce. 


To flrengthen the Stomach. 


Sſence of toes, the Doſe is from one drop 
to three. 
Eſſence of Cinnamon, the Doſe js one drop. 


Cinna- 
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Cinnamon Water, the Doſe is from one drachm 
}|_"o Ne ae 
| Tin&ure of Cinmamon,. the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to two drachms. __..... . 
Mace, the Doſe is from-ſix grains to a ſcruple. 
Oil of Nutmegs, applied externally, and given 
internally, the Doſe 1s from four to ten grains. ' 
Queen of Hungary's Water, the Doſe is from 
half a drachm to two drachms. 
Tinture of Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from 
ten to thirty drops. 
Elixir Proprietatis, the Doſe is from ſeven to 
twelve drops. 
Extra of Ales, the Doſe is 'from fifteen 


| grains to a drachm. 


Wormwood in a Decoft1on. 

Water of Nuts, the Doſe is from one ounce 
to ſeven. 

Compounded Magiſterial Balm Water , the 
Doſe is from a drachm to an ounce. 

Extraf of Nuts, the Doſe is from a ſcruple 
to a drachm. | | 

Sage in 4 Conſerve, and in Decottion. 

Wornwood. 

Spirit of Roſes, the Doſe is from halfa drachm 
to two drachms. 

Roſe Water, the Doſe is from ohe gunce to 


Conſerve of wild Roſes. 

Rhubarb, the Doſe is from half a ſcruple to a 
drachm. 

Extra of Rhubarb, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. 

Aint. 


Stomg- 


"1 The Verter of the 


Stontachicuim Phterii the on is Woun! fix Gs 
to thirty. .. ...- 
- Orange Flower warzr, 


drachm, to an ounce. .. *\.'* 
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For the - WOE of, the TAL] FT. Women, 


and oy the Faundice. 


He Aperitive. Saffron of Mars, the Dol is 


from ten grains to two ſcruples. 
Salt of Mars, the Doſe is. from four to twelve 


grains. . . 
TinFure of Antimonyz the Doſe is from four 


drops to. twenty. 


Antiheficum Poterii,the Doſe is from ten grains 


to two ſcruples. 

Tin&ure of Mars, the Doſ: i is Hom a drachm 
' to half an ounce, 

Extraf of Aperitive Mars, the Doſe is from 
ten grams to two ſcruples, 


Soluble Tartar of Atars, the Doſe is from ten. 


grains to half a drachm. 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, and of Urine, 
the Doſe is from fix drops to twenty. | 
Soluble. Tartar, the Doſe is from fifteen grains 
to a drachm, 
Tartarum Vitriolatum, the Doſe is from ten 
to thirty grains. 
Sprrit of Turpentine, the Doſe is from four. to 
ten drops. 
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Volatile Salts of Vipers, neon, Urine; 4 
Tartar, the. Doſe is from ſix to ſixteen grains. 
Cinnamon Wate#, the Doſe is from one drachm 


to three. 
Tinfure of Cinnamon, the Doſt is from hatf 4 


: drachim to two drachms: 


Hae 4 
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Nutmegs grated in Broth. 

x Balm water, the Doſe is from one ounce to 
"Bo 

Leſſer Centaury. © 

Magiſterial Balm Water, the Doſe i is from 4 
drachm to 'an ounce: . | 

Spirit of Humane Head, the Doſe i is ffom four 
to twetity four drops. 

Extraft of Balm, the Doſe is from a ſcrupte to 
a drachm. 

Elixir proprietatis; the Doſe is from ſever to 
twelve drops. . 

Tinttures of Saffron and Caſtor, the Doſe is 
from fout to twelve drops: 


Myrrhe, the Doſe is from ten grains 'to' tifo + 


ſcruples. 


Tinfure of Myrrhe, the Doſe is from fi drops | 


to fifteen. ' 

Spirit of Criſſes; the Doſe is fromi fifteen drops 
to a drachm: 

Spirit of Scuruygraſt, the Doſe is from ſix 
drops to twenty. 

Extraftum Panchyniagogum, the Doſe is from 
one "x le to two. 

$4 


grains to fifteen: 

Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſs is Aromaticus, the Doſe 
15 from fix to twenty 16 
| Emtraftof þ wy the 
| toa dfac 


Dots is from a feruple 
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olatile Oleoſuni, the Dofe is from four 
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Againſt Vapour s and Palpitations. 


Ugwort in. Decoctton. 
Volatile Spirits of Sal Armoniack and Urine, 
the Doſe is from ſix to twenty drops. 
Spirits of. Salt of Nitre Dulcified, of . Vatriol of 
Sulphur, the Doſe is from four to eight drops. ., 


Sal Polychreſtum, the Doſe is from half a 


drachm to fix drachms. 


Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe 1 is from ten grains 


to-two ſcruples. 
Magiſterial Balm Water, the Noſe is from a 
drachm to an ounce. 


Spirit of Humane Head, the Dole is from four 


to twenty four drops. 

Oil of Humane Head, the Doſe is from one 
drop to fix put up the Noſe. 

Antiepileptick Elixir, the Doſe is from. four 
drops to twenty. 


Volatile Salt of Ambar, the Doſe is from four | 


to ſixteen” grains. _ - 
Cryſtal of Tartar , the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to three drachms. 


Refified Oll of Ambar, the Doſe is from one' 


drop to four. : 
Deen of Hungary's Water, the Doſe is from 
halt a drachm: to two.drachms; }... 
Volatile Salts of Vipers » Harts-Horn, Urine, 
Tartar, the Doſe is from ix to ſixteen grains. 
Cinnamon Water, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to'thiree. 
Tinfure of Cinmmamon, the Doſe is from half 
& -arachum to two drachms. 
Tindaare 
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Tin&ure of Antimony , the Doſe is from four 


drops to twenty. 

AntiheFicum Poteris, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples. | | 

water for Gun-ſhot Wounds to Excite the 
Senſes , | | 

Sage in a Conſerve, or in Decoction, 

Orange-Flower Water, the Doſe is from a 
drachm to an ounce. _ 

Elixir Proprietatis, the Noſe is from ſeven to 
twelve drops. 

Tin&ture of Peruvian Bark, made with Wine or 
Water. the Doſe is from one ounce to four. 
 Tintture of Myrrhe, the Doſe is from fix drops 
to fifteen. | 

Sal Volatile Oleoſum Aromaticam, the Doſe is 
from four grains to fifteen, ; 

Spirirus Volatilis Oleoſus Aromaticus, the Doſe 
35 from ſix drops to twenty, 

Oil of Bricks applyed Externally, and given 11- 
ternally, the Doſe is from two drops to four. 

Rofin of Ambar, the Doſe is from ſix grains 
to fifteen. 

on of Camphire, the Doſe is from two drops 
to l1y, 

Camphire, the Doſe is from one gfain to 
f1X. | 
TinGures of Gaſtor and Saffron, the Doſe is 
from four to twelve drops. | 

Spirit of Wine Camphorated, the Doſe is ffom 
two drops to eight. 

, Balm or Mugwort Water, it which Burning 
Camphire has been extinguiſhed five of ſix times, 
the Doſe is from one ounce to ſix, 
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You may alſo hold to the Noſe the thick 0:/ 
of Ambar, the Volatile Oil of Sal. Armontack, Spt- 
rit of Vrin, Queen of Hungary's water, Camphire, 
Gil of Paper, Oil of Gumm Ammontack. 


pr 


To help Delivery. and to bring forth 
the After-birth. 


\ IL of Ambar, of Guatacum reftified, the 
Doſe is from two drops to fix. 
Volatile Spirits of Sal Armoniack and Urine, 
the Doſe is from fix to twenty drops. 
tvater of Harts-head, the Doſe is from one 
ounce to four. 
 Wormwood in Decoction. 
Birthwort in DecoGtion. 
_ Orange-Flower water, the Doſe is from a 
drachm toan ounce. | | 
Volatile Salts of Vipers, Harts-horn, Urine, 
Tartar, the Doſe is from {ix to lixteen grains. 
Dueen of Hungary's Water, the Doſe is from 
half a drachm to two drachms. 
Cinnamon Water, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to three. 

Tintture of Cimamon, the Doſe is from half a 
drachm to two drachms. | | 
Eſſence of Cinnamon,"the Doſe is one drop, 

Tin&ure of Silver, the Doſe is from fix to fix- 
teen drops. | | 

Aagiſterial Water of Balm, the Doſe is from 
4 drachm to an. ounce. | 
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Spirit of Humane head, the Doſe is from four 
to twenty four drops. 

Oil of Humane Head, the Doſe is from one 
drop to fix. 
_  Spiritus Volatils Oleoſus, the Noſe is fron? fix 
drops to twenty. 

Elixir Proprietats, the Doſe is from ſeven to 
twelve drops. 

AMyrrhe, the Dole is from ten grains to tws 
ſcruples. 

TinGure of Myrrhe, the Doſe is from (ix drops 


to fifteen. 


Any Mace, the Doſe isfrom ten grains 
to a cr 

Salt of Th artar, the Doſe js from {ix to twenty 

rains. | 

; Extra& of Balm, the Doſe is from a ſcruple 
to a drachm. 

Soluble Emetick Tartar, the Doſe i is from four 
to twenty grains. 

Soluble Tartar of Mars, the Doſe is from ten 
grains to half a drachm. 

Extraftum Panchymagogum, the.Dcſe is from 
one ſcruple to two. 


. Extraft of Alves, the Doſe is from a wy 


to adrachm. 

TinFure of the Salt of Tartar, the Doſe i is 
from ten to thirty drops. 

TinFure of Caſtor and of | Saffron, the Doſe i is 
from four to twelve drops. 
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to eight drops. . 
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2s Hicers of the Bladder "e Womb. 


Pirit of Turpentine, the Doſe is from tour 
drops to twelye. 
Volatile Salt of Ambary, the Doſe | is from four 
fo fifteen drops. 
- Spirit of *Ambar,. the Doſe is from eight drops 
to twenty four. 
Clear Oil of Anbar, the Doſe 'is from one 


dro ta fix. 


il of Wax, the Doſe is from two drops to 
ten, 
. Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe'is from half a ſcruple 
to two icruples. 
Spirit of Nitre dulcified, the Doſe Is from four 
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Againſt the Windy Colick. 


TL of Aniſced, the Doſe is from one drop 
| to fix. 
Nutmegs grated in Broth. 
Atace, the Doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple. 
Oil of Nutmegg, the Doſe is from four grains 
ts ten. 
Spirit of Nitre dulcified, the Doſe is from four 
to eight drops. 
Polatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, the Doſe is 


from fix drops to twenty. 


Tinfturg 
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to a drachm. 

Acorns and their husks, the Doſe is from one 
ſcruple to four. | 

Acorns of Oak, the Doſe is from, two drachms 
to an ounce. 

Cinnainon Water, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to three. 

Efſerice of Cinnamon, the Doſe is one drop. 

Tinfure of Cinnamon, the Doſe is from half 
a'drachm to two drachms. 

Extrat# of Balm and Carduns Benedittis, the 
Doſe is from a ſcruple to a drachm. 

Tartarated Spirit of Wine, the Doſe is from 


'one drachm to two. | 


Queen of Hungary's Water, the Doſe is from 
one drachm: to two. Fe 
Ant. 
Spirituous Hydromel, the Doſe is half a glaſs. 
Magiſterial Balm Water, the Doſe is from $ 


drachm to an ounce. - t 


Antiepileptick Elixir, the Doſe is from four 
to twenty drops. 

Extra&# of Aloes, the Doſe is from fifteen 
grains toa drachm. | 

Extratum Panchymagogum, the Doſe is from 
one ſcruple to two. 

Falap, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to a drachm. 

Volatile Salts of Tartar, Vipers, Harts-horn, 
UVrie, the Doſe is from four to ſixteen grains, = 


Fff 4 
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Tin#ure of Ambar, the Doſe is from ten grains 
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Againft the Stone 1m the: Kitne, __ 
| or and are t { 


ALT. of: Mars, the Tofe 1s; fm jour to 


ſixteen grains. = 
* Tiafury of Mars, the Doſe is from a drachm ; 
-to half an ounce, | F: 
Extraft of Aperitive Mars, the Doſe is from 
ten grains to:two ſcruples. © © £ 
Philoſophick ya irit of. Vitrioh, the Doſei IS from: 
four to twelve drops. | 
Spirit of Salt, Ie Doſe is from: four to eight 
drops. * '.t 


Spirit of Creſſes, the Doſe is from. fifteen drops | 
to a drachm. 
© Spirit. of ;Scurvygraſs, the Doſe ol. from ix J];; 
.drops to twenty. | 't 
' Conſerve of Cynorrhodon. x | fi; 
Spirit. of: Nitre dulcified, the Doſe. is from four | 
drops to eight, | 
Sal Palychreſtum of Rachelle, the Doſe is from : 
one drachm to fix. | 2 
Salt of Sulphyr, the Doſe is from: ten grains 
to two ſcruples, \-\f 
 Acil Spirit of Sal As £monigeky the Loſe js fron; 
four to eight drops. | 
Spirits:of Yitriol and Sulphur, the Doſe | is from! ! of 
tour drops to eight. 


Spirit of Wax, tne Loſe is from ten drops tl 
TO rey. | | 

Oil of Wax, the Fa 15 from two drops to a 
te 655 
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-: Folatile Salt of Anbar, the Doe —_ four 
grains to ſixteen. 

Spirit of Ambar, the Doſe is "from ten drops 
to ent four. 
Spirit of Paper, the Doſe is from ſix drops 
to twenty, 
Soluble Tartar, the Hoſe is TOY ten grains to 
half a drachm. 

Soluble Tartar of Mars, the Doſe i is from. ten 
grains:to half a drachifi. 

 Soluple Emetick Tartar, the Doſs iz from four 
grains to twenty. 

Laudanum," the'Doſs i is from half 4 grain to 


| two grains. ' 5121: 


Spirit of T1 urpentive, the Doſe 1s from four to 


| twelve drops. | YR 
| e:1:Spirit_ of Gumm  Arnfeniack, the Doſe is from 
| | four drops to ſixteen. 


Cryſtal Mineral, tlie» Doſe is from a x ſerufle 
| to: a Am. 


pong nr "24 
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Againſt the Bilous Colick: 


$ Alt- -peter purified; or Cryſtal. Mineral, the 
Doſe is from a ſcruple to a-drachm. 


Sal, Polychreſtum: of Richelle, the Doſe -is from 


one drachm to fi IX. 


Spirits of  Vitriol, Sulphur, dulcifies Nitre, 
| the Doſe is from four to eight drops. 
Soluble Tartar, the Doſe is from a ſcruple ta, 


a drachm. 


Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe is from halfa ſcruple 


| to two {ruples, Fartar 
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Tartar «Mk the Doſe. isfrom ten n gran 
to half: a GO... 


. ..» Againſt the Sciatica. © © | 4 
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Dueen of Hungary's Water. ' AN” 
__ Turpent ine. ©" extertally, | ( 


: Spirit of- Urine and Sal Armoniack. | | 

Antiepileptick Elixir, the Doſe i is from:four to | 
twenty: four drops. 

Jalap, the Doſe is from a ſcruple toa drachm. 

Rofin of Falap, the: Doſe i 15. from four: Bains 

to twelve. 

: Extrat of | Aloes, the: Doſe i is from a feru ple 
to a drachm. 

Extrafum Panchymagogum, the Doſe i is from | 
one ſcruple to two. | 

Tartar Vitriolated, the Doſe is from ten grains | — 
to half a drachm. 

Soluble Tartar, the Doſe is from a ſcruple to 
a drachm, 

Salt of Sulphur, the Doſe | is from half a ſertple 
to two ſcruples. 


SUBS. a hits 5 CRAB her Ao or Alas. 
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Spirit of Salt, the Doſe is ww four to eight |, = 
drops. ; 
Leſſer Centaur), | | 
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Several Remedies i ”m ur This Book 


Againſt Gorns of the 4" | 


Rſenick. 
Infernal Stone. 


| Againſt the Caries of Bones. 


TL of Camphire. 
Otl of Guatacum. 


Oil of Paper. 
Otl of Canſtick Antimony. 
Oil of Honey. 


. 
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"0 make the Hair gon. 
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Randy. 
Water of Honey. - 
Againſt Burnings. 
V Pirit of Wine. 


Lueen of Hungary's water. 
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Eunel, 


For Diſeaſes of the Her," 


» 


Leſſer Comfry, 


 Plantane, 


Brandy, 


\ ThePertaes of the 


” Ducen of Hungary's Water. 
Salt of Saturn. 

Roſe water. 

Water of Roſe husks. 
Tinture of Ambar diſtilled. 
Olibanum. 


To excite Seed. 


Mhargreaſe, the Doſe is from halfa grain | 
to four grains, | 
Eſſence of Ambargreaſe, the Doſe is from fix 
to twelve drops. 
 Compounded Magiſterial Balm water, the Doſe 
is from a drachm to an ounce. 
Nutmegs, AAace, the Doſe is from ten grains 
to two ſcruples. 4X > 
Oil of Nutmegs, the Doſe is from four grains | 
to ten. | 


 Cloves. 
Oil of Cloves, the Doſe is from one drop to 
three. ; 


Effence of Roſemary, Thyme, Lavender, the Doſe | 
is from one drop to fix. $5:41 B98 

Eſſence of Cinnamon, the Doſe is one drop, 

Spirit” of Creſſes, the Doſe is from fifteen 
drops to a drachm. | 
pirituous Hydromel, © 


» 


"Several Remedies in This Book. 


Againſt the Griping of Women in Delzvery. 


Corns of Oak, and their Husk, the Doſe is 
from one ſcruple to four. 
Oil of Aniſe, the Doſe is from one-drop to ſix. 
| Oilof Nuts, oneounce in a Clyſter. 
— | Oil of Acorns of Oak, the Doſe is from two 
| drachms to an ounce. 


| Azainſt Madneſs. 
| fix 
C Peedwel. 
Joſe Leſſer Cent aury. 
ains Ant. 
; Sages 
G Betony. 

__ | Plantain. 

Atugwort. 
p to St. John's Wort. 

: Wormwood. 

Balm. 

= | Vervin Mallow. 


| Powderof Vipers, the Doſe is from eight grains 
Lon | to half a drachm. 
| Powder of Toads, the Doſe is from eight grains 
| to two ſcruples. . 
| Polatile Salts of Animals, of Sal Armoniack, of 
| Ambar, the Doſe is from four grainsto fifteen. 
| FSal Volatike Oleoſum, the Doſe is from four to 
fifteen grains. 


7 inſt Spirttus 
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| Spiritus Polatilis Oleoſus, the Doſe is from | fix 


to twenty drops, 
Finure of Mars, the Doſe is from three ; 
drops to fifteen. ; 
Tintanre of - Anmtimony, the Doſe is from four | 
[ 
; 


drops to twenty. 
Ens Veneris, the Doſe is from (tx grains toa | 

a ſcruple. S, 
Spirit of Vers, the Doſe is from four to ten 

drops. $ 
Compounded Magiſterial Balm water, the Doſe 

' is from a drachm to an ounce. d! 
Antiepileptick Elixir, the Doſe is from. four 

to twenty drops. of 

to 


—— 


Sauffs or Remedies n hich cauſe Sneezang. | & 


Abaco in Round Powder. fr 
Betony in Round Fowder. | 
Sage in round Fowder. to 
White Hellebore Root in Round Powder, 
Folatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack. + ſc 
Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus. 
Leen of Hungary S Water. te! 
Brandy. | 
Spirit of Wine. = 
Cloves.in Round Powder, | 
Gun-hhot Wound Water, - 
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For the Hiccough. 


A to twenty drops. 


Laudanum, the Doſk is from half a grain to 
two grains. 

Volatile Salts of Harts-horn, Vipers, Humane 
Skull, the Doſe is from four grains to ſixteen. 

Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus, the Doſe is from fix 
drops to twenty. 

Elixir Proprietatis, the Doſe is from four 
drops to twelve. 

Cinnamon Water, the Doſe is from one drachm 
to three. 

Oil or Eſſence of Cinnamon, the Doſe isa drop. 

Tinfture of the Salt of Tartar, the Doſe 1s 
from {ix to thirty drops. -. 

Volatile Spirit of Sal dra the Doſe is 
from ſix drops to twenty. - 

Fixt Salt of Tartar, the Doſe is from twenty 
to thirty grains. 

Extraft of Aloes, the Doſe is from half a 
ſcruple to a drachm. 

Extratum Panchymagegum, the Doſe is from 
ten grains to two ſcruples, 


— 


Nriepileptick Elixir, the Doſe is from four”. -, 
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A Shkan Page 544 


Atanthium, 509g 
Acanthing Germanic, Ibid. 
Accidents which happen upon 

the biting of Vipers, 665 


Acetabulum alterum, © 547 
Achilleaz 549 
Acorns, FOO 
Es Uſt Um ys 146 
Azar ck, 6 3 6 
Agrimony, 243 
Alchimy, I 
Aliſma, 550 
Alkaiſt, 338,382 
Alkali, 23 
Alcoholiſe; 4.3 
Aloes, 627 
Aludel, : 44 
Alum, 433 
Alum ſugar, ibid. 
Aim burnt, 4.34 
Anialgamation of Gold 76 
Amalgame ſhifting, 69 

To Amalgamaite, 
463 


Ambarg reaſe; 


Telbw Ambar, 453 
Amulet, . 660 
Anacampſeros, 547 
Anatron; or Nation of 
Agypt; 429 
Animals, 657 
AntibeFick of Poterius, 117 
Antimony calcined by a _ 
mg glaſs, | 
Antimony Diagride, 285 
Antimony, 253. 
Antimoniuin a 
2 
Aqua Stygia, 38 
Aqua vite, $61 
Aquila alba; . 213 
Agua Regalis, 387 
Agua forts, 376. 
Agua ſecunda, - -| 
Arcanum Coralinams 238. 
Ariſtolochia, 
Arſenick, It 


Sweet Arſenich, 
Arſenick ca ich, 
Aurum Potabile, 
Aurum fulminatis;- 
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Aurichalcum, 145 
Auripigmentum, ZII 
Aſhes gravelled, 580 
Angelical Pills. 


B 


TD Alneum Vapors, 40 


Balneum Marie, 38 


Balſamita, or Coſtmary, 
Balſam of Saturn, 

Balfam of Sulphur, 444 
Balſam of Sulphur aniſed, ib. 
Balſam of Tu#pentine, 643 


bs 


Bells major, 542 
Bells manor, ibid. 
Benjamin, - 644. 
Betony, 541 
Betonica Pauli, 5486 
Butter of Antimony, 293 


Butter of - Arſenick, 317 
Butter of Wax, 

Butter of Saturn, 
Butter of Tin, 299 
Bezoardicum Animale, 671 


Bezohar Mineral, 302 
Bijon, GAL 
Brrthwort, 545 
Biſmuth, - 122 
Phite Bole, 431 
Bazula, or 'Bugloſſe, 541 


Biphthalmum,or Ox-eye,q 42 
Br au of 21an, 736 
Brandy, JGI 
Br aſs, or Tetlow Copper 145 


503 


Balm, 

Boloman Stone, 702 
Bark of Peru, 487 * 
C 

" Arduns Benedian, 508 
Calcination * of Flints, 
——— = 
Calcination of Tin, IOg 


Calcination of Cryſtal, 334 
Calcination of Copper, 145 
Calcination of Lead, 128 
Calcination of common ſalt, 
52 
Calcination of Tartar, 6 
Calcination of Vitriol, 412 


Camphire, 64: 

Carts of Gold, - 
Carats of precious ſtones, ib, 
Caffia Lignea, 483 
Caſtonade ſugar, 552 
Cauſticks, 323 


Cauſtick perpetual, 97 

Cement, 8 

Centaurium mins, 

Ceruſſa, or white Lead, 128 

Coloquimtida, 635 

Chalcitts, or Colcothar natu- 
ral, 


Calx viva, 318 
Calx of Antimony, 283 
Calx of Silver, IOO 
Calx of Tin, IIS 
Chalt, 30 
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Chologogues, 631 
Chriſulca, ou 
| Chymiſtry, 
Cineres Clavellati, $0 
Cinnabar Artificial, 186 
Cinnabar Natural, I85 
Cinnabar of Antimony, 295 
Cinnamon, ASI 
Circulation, 
Clematithy, 546 
Cnicw ſupinns, 50g 
Coagulate, -- 
Cohobate, 49 
Colcothar artificial, 41 3 
Colophon, 643 


Columbar, or Vervme, 544 
Congeal, 49 
Conſerve of Cynorrhodon, 519 
Confol:44 major, or Comfry, 


540 
Conſolida media, 4 
Conſolida minor, $542 
Copper, I4I 
Copple, 44 
Coral, 40 

' Corre&tion of Glaſs of Antt- 
mony, 374 
Coſmetick, 124, 
Coſtmary, 553 
Coſtus hortenſis, 550 
Cotyledon, . $47 
Caput mortuum, 5 
Cran, Or crane, 43 
Craſjula, 547 

| Cream of Tartar. FSI 


Crocus cuprt, : 147 
Crocus Marth aſtringens, 70 
Crocus Marty aperiens, 156 

Crocus metallorum, "6 


Cryſtal of Tartar, 
Cryſtal of Tartar chahbea- 
ted, 584 
Cryſtal ſhining, 709 
Cryſtal Atineral, 365 
Cryſtals, 332 
Cryſtals of Silver, 94 
Cryſtals of the Moon, 1bids 
Cryſtals of Mars, 174 
Cryſtals of Ven, 149 
Cucurbite, 42 
Red, or Roſe-Copper, 141. 
Yellow Copper, I45 


Cynorrhodon;z or Cyxosbator, 


519 

Cloves, 494. 
Cups — 256 
x /ana's, or Philoſophick 
rree, 103 
Dfcrepitation of ſalt, ' '352 


Definition of Chymiſtry,' '3 
Definition of Alchimy, 69 
Definition of Alch nh, and 
art 'd, | #4, 25 
Degrees of fire, '. © 


Deniers, or penny wetght 4 


Silver, ot 
Depart, 74 
Depilatory, 70g 
ies 49 

GEE Dtiapens 
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Diapenſia,or Butterwort,541 
Diaphorettck of Jupiter, 117 
Diaphoretick Mineral, ' 283 
Differences of Purgative 
, Modicins, 637 
Difference of Salts, 4. 
Digeſtion, 49 
Diſſolution of Gold, 78 
Diſſolution of Alkalin S$ub- 


ſtances, - 344 
Diſſolution of Pearls, ib. 
Diſſolution of coral, 342 
Diſſolution of copper, 148 
Difſolve, 49 
Tiſeillation of Wax, © 751 

of Harts-horn, 734 
of Orange flower, 529 
of Gumm Ammoniack, 

| 651 

\-. of Gumm Elemi, 643 
Diſtillation of Alom, 433 


Diſtillation of Turpentine,64.2 
Difizllation of Vipers, 672 
Diſtillation of. Pulnerary 11a- 
ers .. M1 
Diſtillation of Roſe Water per 
- »Deſcenſumy 525 
Diſtillation of Incenſe, 54 3 

I 


Diſtilkation of Urine, 

Diſtillation of foory, 777 
Diſtillation of Animals, ib, 
Diſtillation of Hair, 778 


of Strawberries, 5 3% 

: of Rasberries, 532 
Diſiillition of Nuts, 535 
Dijtillation of Roſins, . 643 


Diſtillation of Roſes, 521 
Diſtillation of Mans Scull and 
Brain, 738 


of Man's Skull, 678 
Diſtillation of Guaiacumgg75 
Diſtillation of Karabe or 

Ambar, 456 
Diſtillation of Labqanum,64.3 
Diſtillation of Maſtick, iÞ. 
Diſtillation of Honey, 748 
Diſtillation of Plants not Odo- 

riferous, 5O8 
Diſtillation of Plants Odori- 

ferous, 503 
Diſtillation of Blood, 678 
Diſtillation of Tabaco, 633 
Diſtillation of Tacamahaca, 

ee 643 
Diſtillation of Tartar, 591 
Diſtillation of Vernix or Var - 

iſh, 643 
Diſtillation of Vinegar, 576 
Diſtillation of Wine, 561 
Diſtiation of Vitriol, 418 
Diſtillation por Aſcenſum & 


Deſcenſum, 49 

F, 
Dulcorat te, 49 
» E ﬀe FUEICCce, ib, 
Elecrum, 453 
Elixir Antiepileptick, 741 
Elixir Proprietatis, 63O 
Ens 


| 
| 
| 
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Ens Veners, 385 
Eſſence of Ambargreaſe, 
| 464 
of Dill, 499 
of Aniſeed, 488 
of Roſes, ibid. 526 
of Cinnamon, 454 
of Orange Flower, 531 
of Funper, 5 
of Cloves, ibid. 


of Lavender, 1b. 
of Roſemary, ib. 
E aphragia nobils, or Eye- 


bright, 548 
Eupatorium, 543 
Explication of Chymical 

Terms, 48 
Extraft, 5O 
Extraft of Aloes, 628 


of Carduus benedifin, 


309 

of creſſes, 518 

of Mars aſtringent,180 

of Mars aperitive, 178 
of Balm, © 5O 
of Opium, GT 

of Peruvian bark, 4.92 

of Rhubarb, 472 

of Roſes, 522 

of antiſcorbutick —_ 
FI 

of three Nuts, 536 

Extract Panchymagogue, 
' 035 
256 


E netick Cups, 


F 
FZz of Vipers, G71 
Faba inverſa 547 
Fabaria, ibid, 
Feniculum, or Fennel, 545 
Febrifuga, — 
Fel Terre, dy, 
Fermentation, 5O 
The Fetid Oil of T, artar, 
592 
Fi re of ti vers kinds, 

Subterraneoms Fires, 166 
Figures ſhining, 709 
Filtrate, '5O 
Fixation of Saltpeter, 378 
Flints, 331 
Flowers of Nutmeg, 498 
of Antimony, 290 
of Benjamizx,or Benzoin, 

of Biſmit, "123 

of Jupiter or Tin, 115 


of Sal Armoniack, 384 
of Sal Armoniack cha- 
Iybeated, 385 


of Sulphur, 437 
White Flowers of Sillphar, 


43 
Red Flowers- of ' Antiniony, 


29k 
Furnaces, 22 
Frifons,  I'92 
Fumigate, Fo O 
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1 AL of Vipers, G71 
Galeopſis, © F42 
eiaras, | 475 
Gelly of -Harts-horn, © 733 
Gilla Vitrioli, 411 
Gold, 60 
G ol Leaf, 1b. 
Glaſs of _Antimony, 271 
Glaſs of Arſenick, 31s 
Gr apes, . 575 
Gleſſum, ). 433 
Gumm Armoniack. 650 
Gramuate, : -. JO 
PRerwal 
Harts-horn Rae, 
) 6 + 13 
Fedlbare 635 
Herba Laurentiana, 541 
Herba. Sacra, 544 
Sanfte Crucis, 632 
Sante Marte, 550 
Hermettth Arts © 'T 
E 3077CY. 8 WY 743 
Hydrogogaes, * - 637 
Hyaromel, 744. 
Hyaromel wine, - 745 
Hydromel Vulner ary, 747 
Hypericim, 545 
Hippomarathrum, wid. 
9; ſo, 'P; ; J5T 


I 
Neenſe Male, 431 
Ink bmpatbetick, 326 
Tron, I5 3 
Jalop, 


Jmpreg rnation of Sarurn 131 
Jupiter, IO7 


-K. 


Araba, or Ambar, 453 
Kinorrhodon, or Ccy- 


zorrhodon, FI9 

pe 
T, AC Sulphuris . 438 
Lac Virgiale,1 34,646 
Lap admirabils, 429 
F752 Philoſophorum, 430 
Lapis infernalis, _ 97 


Lapis medicamentoſius, 426 
Laps medicament oſu Crolii, 


428 
Laudanung 618 
Lead, 126 
Lead burnt, 128 
Levigate, 50 
Light, 716 
Lignum ſanetun, 475 
Lingots, 44 
Liquor of Arſenick, 316 

of Fliut, | 


337 
of 
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of Cryſtal, = 

Liquor, or Oitof Mars, 174 

Liquor of Mercury, 247 

of Myrrhe, 655 

of fixt Nitre, 379 

of ſalt of Tartar, 594. 

Liquor, or Oil of Venus, 147 

Smoking Liquor, 299 
Liquor for rotten bones, ibid, 
Liquors called improperly 


Oils, I2 
Liquors which have the 1a- 
ture of Wine, 560 
Litharge, 89 
Lithodendron, 340 
Loadſtone, I53 
Lutes, 45 
M. 
Ace, 498 
Magiftery of Ant1- 
mony, | 280 


Aagiſtery of. Biſmuth, 124. 
of coral, 344 
of Red coral, bid. 
of Falap, 468 

of Fupiter or Tin, 114. 
of Saturn, 13 
of Sulphur, 43 
of Tartar, 600 
Magneſia Opalina, 276 


AMalum terre, 545 
Atarathrum, . . \ ibid. 
Marcalſite, 123 


Mars, - I53 
Mars Diaphoretick, 181. 
Matter reduftive, I09 . 
Matraſs, 43 
Ateconitm, G17 
Aelanagogues, . 0] 
Adel arundinaceum, 552. 
Atlicratum, 746 
Atliſſophilum, 504 
Atenſtruum, 50 
Adenthaſtrum, iÞ. 
Aercury, 183 
Aercurins vite, 309 


Mercury dulcified, _ ' 213 
precipitated white, 
227235 
precipitated of Roje 
colour, 237 
precipitate yellow, 
246 
precipitate Red, 2.37 
precipitate Green;z241 - 
a principle, 3 
revivified from Cim- 
nabar, 197 
fublimate eorroſroe,” 
<.*, 20 
ſublimate fireet, 213, 
Metals, «733. Vf 54 
Aulitars, 5 43 
Aillefolinm, 1bid, 
Aiillefora, 545 
Mint,” ....— 550 
Amnmeratls, e*\2O 
co 


Mininp, 
G88 4 per 
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Miſery of Chymiſts, 62- Olibanum, 431 
Alixt, what it ts, 2- Oil of Almonds, 499 
Atrxture for the "rooth-ach, of Dill, ib. 
497 of Aniſe, 485 
Afoon, 8 of Aniſe by expreſſion, 
Month Philoſophick, 2.40 499 
Atortifie, * '5O of Antimony, 304 
Aldvre's-head, 39 of Arjenick, 316 
Aouſear, ' 549 of Nuts, 503 
HMagwort, 541 of Been, 499 
Atſte, 757 of Benjamin, 044 
Alulſa, 746 of Roſes, 485 
Ayrrhe, 653 of Bricks, 338 
ILan's Seult, 736 of Camphire, off 
| | of Cinnamon, 
N of Caraway, pou 
© of Wax, 752 
Aſturtium, 513 of Harts-horn, 735 
Nepeta, 550 of Fennel, 499 
Nieoriamuns, 632 of Orange Flower, 53I 
Nitre, * 360 of Guatacum, 436 
Witre fixt by coals, . 378 of Funiper, 4<85 
Noctiluca Aeria, 606 of Cloves, 1b. 
Nuci(ta, 497 of Cloves per deſcenfum, 
Nux Aromatites, 498 495 
Nux Tug has, 537 of Acorns, 50Q 


Nux Mo ſchata, 497 


Nux myriſtica, © 


Nix unguentaria, bid. 


My 0, 


Fjeth of ciymiſtry, 2 


aan 


Peoſaccharum 2 E:: 


of Gumm Ammonack, 


652 
of Ambar, 456 
of Fet, 457 
of Lavendar, 485 
of Mace, * 499 


of Mars, 174. 


of Mercury, 24 
of Honey, | 748 
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of Nutmegs, 496 
of Myrrhe, 655 
of Walnuts, 499 
of Paper, 479 
of Roſemary, 455 
of Saturn, 138 
of Poppy, 499 
of cold Seeds, ib. 
of Sulphur, 450 
of Philoſophers, 339 
of Sugar, dÞÞ) 


of Tabaraz. ' 634. 


of Tartar fetid, 592 
of Tartar per delt- 


quinm, 594 


of T, urpentine, 592. 


of Man's Head,739 

of Vipers, 673 

of Vitriol, 419 

Oil Icy of Antimony, 293 
Oil a principle of Chymiſtry, 

,I2 

Oil drawn without fire, "499 

Opium, 

Origin of many zatural Pl 

I6 

Origin of Alkali, 23 
Origin of Saltperer, I5 
Origin of Sal Gem, ibid. 
Origin of Sea ſalt, 13 


Orpin, 247 
P We: 

P Anacea Mercurials, 219 
Panchymagogue, 635 


Paper, x 478 
Perforata. 545 
Petrolium, 453 
Petum, © 632 
Phlegmagogues, 637 
Phlegms, 5 
Phlegm of Vitriol, 4I8S 
Phoſphorus, 084 
Prunella Cerulea, 541 
Precio ſtones, 333 
Pilocella, 549 
Pilule ante cibum, 629 . 
Perperual Fills, 256 
Pills of Francfort, 629 
Piſtolochia, 546 
Plantago, 543 
Pars plaiſter, 319 
Polyrrhiſon, 5 


Powder Cornachine, 2 
Powder of Algaroth, 300 
Powder of Projettion, 64 


Powder of ſympathy, 
of Vipers. 70 
of Diarrhodon abbati#,636 
of Warwick, 3 
Emetick, | 
Puluys fulminans, 82 


phe =p white of = 


Precipitate of Antimony 288 
Precipitate of Silver, ' 99 
of Coral, 345 
of Mars, 192 
of Gold, 78 
of Saturn, 133 
To 


THE INDEX. 


To Precipitate, 1.42 
Preparation of the Boloman 

Stone, . 707 
Preparation of Coral, 344 
Principles of Chymiftry, 2 


Pulp of Coloquintiaa, - is 
Pulverization of Tin, 


Pulvis de tribs, 286 
Purification of Gum — 
mack, 


Purification of "Ra "38 

of Gold, 73 

of Copper 246 

of fixt alkal ſalt, 

eL 2 - 9.4596 

GL; of Loatd, "F227 

ei? of Saltpeter $362 

Ko ff ſalt. of Saturn, 

bo 15) Ig 

of Sea- alt; 350 

of Sal Pabale, 

2. *\ Ag —_ 
Pyrotechne, + | 

Peruvian Bark, a8 

Q 

Uinquinervia, $43 

Duinquina, '-** 486 

Duicksibver, 183 


Ecipient, or Recerver, 


At 


525 


-— SR | 

"Retort | 43 
Realgal, | 3II 
Ref: fication of Volatile Fs 
ReSifie, | _ 2. 4 T4 
Regulns of Antimony, 255 


of Antimony with 


Mars, 265 
.. of  Arſenick, = 
of Gold, 

Remarks upon thePrinci pry 
Remedies againſt the biting 
of Wapers,". 661 
Remeates, again} Poiſon,210, 
SSAIRICTT 39 © - 212 
Roſen PIT 468 
", of Falap, ibid. 
, of Scammaony, ib. 
. of Ambar, 455 
of Turbith, 468 

Reverber ate, 5 

Revivification of Cinnabar, 
IS7 

Revivification of the ſalt of 
Sulphur, I38 
Revive, , FI 
Rheum, or: Rhubarb, A471 
Roſes, .;* 519 
Raja-ſolts feirifiga, 492 

D 
Teel, 
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of Orange flower, 531 


of Strawberries, 53 33 2] 


of Rasberries, 11 


of Guaiacum, ' 476 
of Gum Armoniack, 652 
of yr 747 
of Ambar, 457 
of Honey, 748 
of Muſtard, 514 
of Nitre, 370 


of Nitre dulcified, 372 


of Paper, 479 
of Roſes, 526 
of Eruca 5 4 
of Salt, 353 

of Salt dulcified, 354. 
of Siſymbrium, 514 
of Sulphur,  a4a5 
of Antiſcorbutick 
Plants, \ Un 
of Sugar, 554 
of Tabaco 633 
of Tartar, 592 


642 


Spaniſh white, 124 Spirit of Turpentine, | 
Skull of Man, 736 of Man's head, 739 
Spunge of Light 716 of Ven, I5I 
Spirit acid of Sal Armontack, of Wine, 565 
403 of Vinegar, 6 
Spirit ardent of Saturn, 137 of Vinegar chal, 
of Alom, 434 
of Becabunga, 514 of Camphire Wine, ; th 
of Wax, "752 of Wine — 
of Cochlearia, 514 of Vipers, G2 
of Harts-horn, 735 of Verio IvT 
of Creſſes, 513 of Vitriol 'of Mears T5 


of Vitriol Fbiloſophick, 


of fi rr en Vi WS: 
of Urine, £92 
of Urine withont © fire, 
683 
of Ivory, ' 677 
COnuoerſal,  ' 3 


Volatile of Sal Armo- 
mack, 


393 
of Sal Armoniack dut- 


cified, 400 

Volatile of Tartar ,613 
Spiritus volatils Oleofis Aro- 
maticus, 406 
Signs of Metals, 55 
Sang, : -** 333 
Saccharum, 552 
Saffron of Copper, I47 


Saffron of Mars Aſftringent, 


I62 
Aperitzve, 164. 
Saffrox 
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Saffron of G old, 78 of Tabaco, 634. $ 
Salts fluid, | Io. of Glaſs, 429 | 
Salt-peter, 360 Salt fixt of Vipers, 673 
Salvig'or Sage, - 549 _. of Vatreol, 43I 
Sandaracha, 3IL Eſſential, 4, 20 | 
: Salamanders Blood, 371 Fixt Eſſential of any Plant, | 
Sanicula, 54T Salt Febrifugons, 451 | 
Sar acenica, 550 546 Þ Fixt of Carduus Bene- | 
Saturn, - 126 dictus, : ER. 
Scammony, 636 Fixt of Balm. 504 $, 
Scrophularia Major, 42 Fixt of Salt-peter, 367 | #l 
Scrophularia Media, 547 Fixt of Tartar, 594 | @j 
Seal Hermetically, 46 Fixt of Urine, G82 
Salt, 4 Sal Gemme or foſſile, I3 
Sal Armoniack, 383 Lixtuinm, 5 G 
Ammoniack fixt febrifugus, Sea Salt, I3 


399 Sal Polychreſtum, 367 AY 
Armoniack fixt and fufible, Polychreſtum Stibiale, 283 | 


| 702 Salt Natural, I2 S} 
Common Salt, 348 Alkali, © 21 Ky 
Salt of Wormwood, 429 Counterfeited, 5IO St 
of Mugwort, = Wd. Volatile, 4. S? 
of Chicory, ib. . Volatile Armonack, 401 AY, 
51:4 CE 346 | 404. S! 
Salt Decrepitated, 352 VPVolatile of Hair, 673 Ky, 
. of Guatacum, © 476 678 KY! 
of Jupiter, or Tinn, 110 Volatile of Wax, 754. Ky? 
of Mars, I72 Volatile of _ -horn, 
of Walnuts, . 537 © 673, 735 
of Perficaria, + 429 © Volatile of Toads, 673 $ 
of Plant ain, 429  Folatile of Animals, 28 
Sal Trunelle, 365 Volatile of Nails and Su 
Salt of Quinquina, a4g3  Hoofs, 673 | | 
of Saturn, 130 Folatile of Tartar, 612 
of fountains, I3 Folatike of Vipers, 673 | S$y 
of Sulphur, Salt | 
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Sal Volatile of Man's Skull, 


673 
Volatile of Ambar, 461 
Volatile of Urine, 681 
Volatile of Blood, 673 
Volatile of Ivory, 673 
Volatile Olgfum, 404 
Septinervia, * 543 
Serpentine, 42 
Sſymbrium, 550 
Sun, 60 
Sulphur, 435 
of Antimony, 263 
of Arſenick, 313 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony, 
263 
Sulphur a Principle, 4 
Vivum, 4.36 
Spargyre, I 
Spodium, 677 
Stacten, 653 
Stibium, 253 
Stomachick of Poterins, 269 
Stratifie, FI 
Stratietes, 549 
Sublimation of Tinn, 113 
Sublimate Corroſtve, 201 
of Arſemck 313 
Sweet, 213 
Sublimare, FI 
Red, 236 
Sugar, 552 
Candy, J53 
of Saturn, I32 
Symphutum Majus, 540 


Symphitum Medium, 541 

Symphitum Ainus, 542 

Syrup of Mars, I77 

Syrup Emetick, 177 
T 

Ree Diana or Philoſo- 

phick, IO3 

Tinn, IO7 

Tinn Glaſs, I22 

Tabaco, 632 

Tablets of Panacea, 227 

Tartar, 579 

Emetick, 586 

 Emetick Soluble, 588 

Martial Soluble, 585 

Soluble, 582 

Vtrulated, 600 

Teda, : 

Tin&are of Alves, 628 

Antimony, 308 

Benjamin, 646 

Flint, 335 

Cinnamon, , 486 

Caſtor, 65h 

Coral, 34TI 

Cryſtal, 334 

Ambar, 454 

the Moon, 99 

Aars, 176 

| Atyrrhe, 654 

 TinGure of Opium, 74 


Tintture of Quinquina, or 
Peruvian bark, 


Tinctare 
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Saffron of Gold, © 78 
Salts fluid, | 
Sajt-peter, 360 
Salvia or Sage, - 540 
Sandaracha, 3IL 
Salamanders Blood, 371 
Sanicula, 541 
Sar acenica, 550 546 - 
Saturn, I 126 
Scammony, 636 
Scrophularia Major, 42 
Scrophularia Media, 547 
Seal Hermetically, 46 
Salt, 4 
Sal Armoniack, 383 


 Ammoniack fixt febrifugus, 
399 
Armoniack fixt and fufible, 


702 

Common Salt, 348 
Salt of Wormwood, 429 
of Mugwort, th, 

of Chicory, Ib, 
of Corah, \. 346 
Salt Decrepitated, 352 
* . of Guatacum,© 476 
of Tupiter, or Tinn, 110 

of Mars, I72 

of Walnuts, 537 

of Perſicaria, 429 

of Plantain, 429 

Sal Trunelle, 365 
Salt of Fninquiza, 493 
of Saturn, 130 

of fountains, T3 

of Sulphur, 451 


IO . 


of Tabaco, 634. 

of Glaſs, 429 

Salt fixt of Vipers, 673 
of Vitriol, 431 
Eſſential, 4, 20 

Fixt Eſſential of any Plant, 
Salt Febrifugons, 451 
__ Fixt of Carduus Bene- 
diftus, 5IO 

Fixt of Balm. 504 
Fixt of Salt-peter, 367 
Fixt of Tartar, 594. 
Fixt of Urine, 682 
Sal Gemme or foſſile, I3 
 Lixtuinm, 5 
Sea Salt, I3 


Sal Polychreſtum, 367 
Polychreſtum Stibiale, 283 


Salt Natural, I2 
_ Mea, 2I 
Coupterfeited, . 510 
Volatile, 4. 
. Volatile Armonack, 401 

| 4O 
Volatile of Hair, > 
| 678 


Volatile of Wax, 754. 
Volatile of Harts-horn, 
Bs 673, 735 

' Volatile of Toads, 673 
_ - Polatile of Animals, 28 
Volatile of Nails and 
Hoofs, 53 
Volatile of Tartar, 612 
Felatile of Vipexs, 673 
Salt 


b 
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Sal Volatile of Man's _ 
73 


Volatile of Ambar, 45 I” 


Volatile of Urine, 681 
Volatile of Blood, 673 
Volatile of Ivory, 673 
Volatile Olggum, 404 


Septinervia, 543 
Serpentine, 42 
Sſymbrium, 550 
Sun, 60 
Sulphur, 435 


of Antimony, 263 
of Arſenick, 313 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony, 


263 

Sulphur a Principle, 4 
Vivum, 4.36 
Spargyre, I 
Spodium, 677 
Stacten, 653 
Stibium, 253 
Stomachick of Poterius, 269 
Stratifie, FI 
Stratietes, 549 


Sublimation of Tim, 113 
Sublimate Corrofrue, 201 
of Arſemck 313 


Sweet, 213 
Sublimare, FI 
Red, 236 

Sugar, 552 
Candy, 553 

of Saturn, I 32 


Symphitum Majus, 540 


Symphitum Medium, 541 

Symphitum Minus, 542 

Syrup of Mars, I77 

Syrup Emetick, 177 
T 

Ree Diana or Philoſo- 

phick, IO3 

Tinn, IO7 

Tinn Glaſs, I22 

Tabaco, 632 

Tablets of Panacea, 227 

Tartar, 579 

Emetick, 86 

Emetick ' Soluble, 588 

" Martial Soluble, 585 

Soluble, 582 

Fttruwlated, 600 

Teda 5 , 

Tin&are of Alves, 628 

Antimony, 308 

Benjamin, 646 

Flint, 335 

Cinnamon, , 486 

Caſtor, 65% 

Coral, 34I 

Cryſtal, 334 

Ambar, 454 

the Noon, 99 

Aars, 176 

Atyrrhe, 654 

Tintture of Opium, 74 


Tintture of Quinquina, or 
Peruvian bark, 


Tintare 
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Tiuure of Roſes, 424 
Saffron, 654 

Salt of Tartar, 597 
Odoriferows Plants, 

486 
Telephium, 547 
Turpentine, 640 


Terms of Chymiſtry, 48 
Trinervia, | 

Troches of Vipers, 
Turbith Mineral, 2 


TinGuring Wine, 150 
u 

Nenentum Aercuriale, 
| I92 

UVſnea of Humane Skull, 
737 

V 

Inegar of Honey, 748 
Veſſels, 33 
Double Veſſels, 4.3 
Vegetables, 2,465 
Venome of Vipers 662 
Vents, | I4F 
Verbena, or Verbenaca, 544. 
Ferdegreafe, I5o 
Jerjuice, 575 

Fermilion, I 

Veronica, 5 
Finegar, 573 
Finegar of Saturn; 133 


Vinegar diftilled, 576 
Vinegar Philoſophick, 7748 
Vipers, 659 
itriol, © 408 
Vitriol calcined, \ 412 
HFatriol of the Moon, 94 
Vitriol of Mrs, I72 
Vitriol of , 147 
Vitriol Vomitive, 41I 
w 
| AX 750 
White Wax, 1hbid; 
Virgin Wax, ibid, 
Water Ethereal of c—_— 
404 
Water of Alom, 433 
Vulnerary, 539 


the afterbirth, 734. 
Carduns Benediftn, 


508 
Lime, 322 
Creſſes, FI4 


Walnut Flower, 535 
Orange Flower, 529 


Frogs Spawn, 734 

Strawberries, 532 

Razberries, ibid. 

Frogs, 734 
ueen of Hungary, 

J7T 

. SMOnalls, 734 

< &alnm, 503 
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water of Balm compounded, 
' or Aagiſterial, 526 - 
Water of Honey, 748 
Cow's "a » 734 
Naphtha, 530 
Walnuts, 535 

| Roſe-husks,Cups,Sec. 

36 527 
Rain Water, 163 
Water of Roſes, 521 
Blood, 734 
Odoriferons Flowers, 

526 

the parts of Ani- 

mals, ©. 734. 

Roots, 526 

Seeds, ibid. 

Three Nuts, 536 


Harts-head, 734 
Vipers Sudorifick, 


679 . 


water of Iron, 

Water ercurial, 
Phagedenick, 
Styptick, 
Atmerals hot, 
Petrifying, 
Vitraolick, 

Walnuts 5 

white Lead, 

Wine, 

Wine Emetick, 

Tint&uring Wine, 

Wor mwood, 


Inch, 
Zucharum, 


23 
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BOOKS Printed for Walter Ket- 
tilby at the Biſbop's-head in 
Sz. Paul's Church-yard. 


Sſays of Anatomy, wherein the fortnation of 
Fic Organs and their mechanical Operations 
are clearly explained according to the new Hy- 
potheſis, by Monſ. Bedd:vole, Dr. of Phyſick, 
written originally in French. The ſecond Edition. 

Atetallographia,or an Hiſtory of Metals, where- 
in is declared the ſigns of Ores and AMnerals, 
both before and after digging 3; the cauſes and 
manner of their Generations, their Kinds, Sorts 
and differences, with the deſcription of ſundry 
new Metals, or ſemi-metals, and many other 
- things pertaining to Mineral Knowledge; as alſo 
their handling and ſhewing their Vegetability, 
and the diſcuffion of the moſt difficult queſtions 
belonging to Myſtical Chymiſtry, as of the Ph:/o- 
Jophers Gold, their Mercury, the liquor Alkaheſt, 
Anrum 7” otabile, ard ſuch likez gathered forth 
of the moſt approved Aurhors that have written 
in Greek, Latin, or High Dutch, with fome Ob- 
{ervations and diſcoveries of the Author himſelf, 
by F. ebſter, practitioner in Phyſick and Chirur- 
SEry. | 
Mayow Trattatus quinque Medico-Phyfict s 
quorum primus agit de Sal-Nitro & Spiritu 
Nitro-Aereo : Secundus de Reſpiratione : Tertius 
de Reſpiratione fatus in Utero, &c. Quartus 
de motu Muſculari & Spiritibus Aninialibus : 
ultimus de Rhachitide. 

Frederic: Lofſu Obſervationes Medicinales; 

_ D. Jonasde Febribus intermittentibus, in quo 
obiter Febris continu natura explicatur, 


